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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TH  E  Materials  for  this  Work  having  increafed  beyond  the 
Author's  Expectation,  ~it  has  been  thought  advifable  to 
pubHfh  it  in  Two  Volumes,  Quarto,  inftead  of  One,  according 
to  the  Propofals  ; — but  without  any  additional  Expence  to  the 
Subfcribers.  The  Second  Volume  is  in  the  Prefs,  and  will  be 
ready  for  Publication  in  a  few  Months.  In  the  mean  time^ 
the  Subfcription  will  continue  open  on  the  fame  Terms,  till  the 
Second  Volume  is  ready  for  delivery  ;  after  which  the  Price 
will  be  advanced  on  the  remaining  Copies,  which  will  then  be 
publiflied  for  general  Sale. 
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I  N   T   R   O   D   U   C    T   I   O  N. 


r"i~AHE  publication  of  the  following  work  is  not  grounded  on  an  expefta-^ 
JL  tion,  that  the  hardened  fons  of  diffipation  and  infidelity  will  be  led  to 
change  their  opinions  and  pra6lices,  on  any  thing  that  may  be  advanced  in  thefe 
pages;  or  that  the  votaries  of  fafliion,  with  her  numerous  train  of  follies  and 
vices,  will  bow  the  knee  before  the  throne  of  reafon,  Thefe  v^-ere  vain  conceits 
and  fond  imaginations  of  the  clofet,  which  when  bid  to  go  forth  and  profper, 
would  quickly  return  into  the  bread  of  their  firfc  retainer,  becaufe  (like  the 
bird  of  innocence  in  her  flight  from  the  ark)  they  could  find  no  other  refting- 
place.  Bat  it  does  not  follow,  that  becaufe  a  man  cannot  do  "  all"  the  good 
he  wiflies,  he  is  therefore  to  fit  ftill,  fold  his  arms  [a],  and  attempt  doing 
*'  none."  The  caufe  of  virtue  is  not  to  be  thus  tamely  refigned  into  the  hands 
of  her  adverfaries ;  neither  is  corruption,  vice,  and  infidelity  to  be  thus  fuffcred 
to  reign  without  reprehenfion,  as  well  as  (what  a  writer  cannot  help)  without 
control.  Such  as  have  ftrong  prepofieffions  in  favour  of  religion,  and  are  clearly 
fatisfied  of  her  juft  claims  on  the  condu6t  of  mankind,  will  not  be  content  to 
mourn  in  '*  private"  the  decay  of  her  empire,  but  will  boldly  attend  her 
public"  fervice  and  warfare;  and  will  always  be  feen  at  the  fide  of  her  car, 
whether  it  be  driving  to  vi6tory  or  captivity.  Though  the  greater  number 
therefore  of  thofe,  who  are  moil:  materially  concerned,  will  neither  regulate 
their  opinions  nor  praffcices  by  the  dictates  of  rational  and  liberal  reproof,  yet 
a  confcious  rectitude  of  intention  will  fupport  a  writer  under  his  difappoint- 
raents  of  doing  good,  and  will  enable  him  to  bear  with  refignation  the  contempt 
of 'feme,  the  raillery  of  others,  and  the  indifference  of  all.  Not  indeed  but 
that  a  moral  writer  may  flatter  himfelf  vvith  fome  fj'uit  of  his  labours,  if  his 
labours  be  at  ail  deferving  of  the  public  eye;  fince  though  he  fails  of  converting 

[a]  "  I  always  difapproved  (fays  Paley  in  his  Preface  to  Moral  and  Political  Philofophy)  that  fafti- 
"  dicus  indolence  cf  literary  men,  which  fits  ftill,  becaufe  it  difdains  to  do  "  little." 
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the  profefledly  and  daringly  vicious,  yet  he  may  reafonably  hope  to  inftrud^: 
the  ignorant,  to  perfiiade  the  wavering,  to  uphold  the  weak,  to  caution  the 
unwary,  to  guard  the  avenues  through  which  youth  and  inexperience  muft  pafs, 
and  to  confirm  and  ftrengtiien  every  previous  good  inclination  to  moral  and 
virtuous  habits. 

In  an  attempt  of  this  fort,  confident  the  author  trufts  with  every  idea  of  his 
profefTional  duty,  he  hopes  to  meet  with  a  fort  of  readers,  who  will  be  moi-e 
ready  to  enter  into  the  importance  of  his  fubjeds  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, than  to  weigh  the  merits  of  his  compofition  in  the  fcale  of  critical, 
accuracy;  and  who  will  indulgently  pafs  over  many -defeds  in  the  performance, 
through  a  perfuafion  of  the  well-meaning  and  utility  of  the  defign.  For  who- 
ever undertakes  to  expofe  and  ftigmatize  the  unchriftian  pradice  of  "  Duelling," 
the  ruinous  purfuits  of  "  Gaming,"  and  the  daring  impiety  of  *'  Suicide,"  has. 
forae  little  claim  to  public  indulgence ;  fmce  thefe  are  crimes  fo  great  in  them- 
felves,  fo  intimately  conneded  with  each  other,  -  and  fuch  increanng  evils  (par- 
ticularly the  two  latter),  as  to  require  every  nerve  to  be  itrained  in  reprobating 
their  pradice. 

The  author  does  not  prefume  to  entertain  a  thought  of  comparing  the.  merits, 
of  the  prefent  publication  with  any  others  that  have  made  their  appearance  on 
the  fame  fubjed:s.  But  as  there  are  various  methods  of  illuftrating  ihe  fame 
points,  feme  writers  purfuinga  clofe  and  ftridly  logical  ftyle,  whiiil  others  fall  into, 
a  more  diifufe  and  popular  mode  of  arguing;  fo  there  are  alfo  various  forts  of 
readers,  who  are  all  of  them  equally  concerned  in  moral  themes  :  from  whence, 
it  follows,  that  it  is  neither  to  be  deemed  fuperfluous,  nor  ufelefs,  to  make  a. 
variety  of  performances  on  fuch  fubjeds  public,  that  fo  every  reader  may  find, 
fomething  adapted  to  his  own  tafte  and  comprehenfion.  It  only  remains  then, 
to  lay  the  general  plan  of  the  following  work  before  the  reader,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  judge  for  himfelf,  how  far  it  may  be  likely  to  fuit.  his  tafte  or 
merit  his  perufal. 

Though  many  excellent  fermons  and*  fhort  elTays  have  been  written  on  the- 
guilt  of  faicide,  yet  it  has  never  been  treated  (as  lar  as  the  author's  knowledge, 
extends)  on  a  large  and  comprehenfive  fcale,  fo  as  to  unite  all  its  feveral  parts 

and. 
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and  branches  in  one  and  the  fame  work.  The  defign  therefore  of  the  following 
pages  is  to  collcCl  into  one  view  all  that  concerns  the  fubjecl^  to  confider  it  on 
natural,  iocial,  moral,  and  religious  grounds ;  to  point  out  its  general"  guilt 
ai'ifmg  from  the  diilant  pre})arations  of  the  mind  for  its  commiffion  and  from 
its  imniediate  incitements — its  "  particular  and  fpecial"  guilt,  as  being  againfl 
the  impuifes  of  nature  ;  againft  the  authority  of  God,  as  our  Creator  and  moral 
Governor;  ag'ainft  the  firft  principles  and  good  order  of  fociety  in  general,  and 
of  private  connexions  in  particular;  againft  felf-interePc  both  here  and  here- 
after:  together  with  its  great  accumulation"  of  both  general  and  fpecial  guilt 
on  the  principles  of  Chriftianity."  Under  all  thefe  heads,  which  will  be  dif- 
cuiibd  at  large,  the  ul'ual  arguments  brought  in  favour  of  fuicide  will  be  pro- 
poied  and  anfwered  ;  and  the  dreadful  tendency  of  its  principle"  to  overturii 
every  intereft  of  focial  and  domeftic  happinefs  will  be  fully  expofed. 

The  fubjei?t  will  then  be  taken  up  on  "  hiftoric"  ground ;  wherein  the  opi- 
nions,laws,  and  cuftoms  of  the  "  ancients"  refpe61:ing  fuicide  will  be  reviewed. 
The  tenets  of  the  different  feCls  of  eaftern  and  wefbcrn  philofophers,  the  opinions 
of  rr.any  famous  individuals  c  f  old  times,  and  the  cuftoms  of  many  nations, 
will  be  nitroduced,  Roman  fuicide  and  the  laws  of  the  empire  relative  to  it,  will 
be  treated  at  large.  The  general  caufes  of  ancient  fuicide  will  be  inveftigated 
and  exemplified  in  a  variety  of  inftances.  Ancient  and  modern  fuicide  will  be 
compared — to  the  great  difgrace.of  the  latter. 

The  hiftory  of  fuicide  will  then  be  continued  through  "  modern"  times ;  that 
is,  lince  the  eftablilliment  of  Chriftianity.    It  will  begin  v/ith  an  account  of 
the  principles  on  which  fuicide  was  praftifed  by  fome  Chiiftians,  as  an  a61:  of 
religion  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church.    This  will  be  followed  by  the  opinions 
of  the  fathers  concerning  it;   by  decrees  of  councils,  by  general  laws  provided' 
againft  it,  and  by  fetting  forth  the  ufual  mode  of  its  punifnment  in  chriftian 
countries. — A  full  accountwill  then  be  given  of  the  canons,  laws,  and  cuftoms 
refpedihg  its  punifhment  in  England,  with  a  variety  of  reftedtions  on  the  fame. 
The  particular  imputation  of  fuicide  on  this  iftand  will  be  conOdered,  and  its 
praclice -in  it  compared  vv'ith  that  of  other  countries: — many  caufes  aifo  will  be 
affigned,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  given  rife,  to  the  imputation. 
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A  xeview  will  then  follow  of  the  opinions  of  forae  modem"  writers  in 
favour  of  fuicide.  A  full  examination  will  be  taken  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Donne, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  called  Biathanatos  5"  or  "  an  apology  for  fuicide  in 
"  certain  cafes  upon  chriftian,  as  well  as  other  grounds."  Hume's  pofthumous 
efTay  in  its  defence  will  be  fully  answered.  Large  ftriflures  will  be  made  on 
that  book  of  moil  pernicious  influence,  called  "  Sorrows'  of  Werter."  The 
letters, of  Von  Arenfwald,  a  German  fuicide,  Vv'ill  be  noticed;  and  alfo  remarks 
will  be  made  on  foiiie  paflages  both  for  and  againfi;  fiticide,  ia  the  writings  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  of  iMontagne,  Montefquieu,  Beccaria,  Robeck  the  Swede, 
RoulTeau,  Voltaire,  and  others. 

Obfervations  will  be  added  through  the  work  relative  to  many  mifcellaneous 
points  connected  with  the  fubjed.  Among  other  things,  the  nature  of  the 
"  courage,"  which  is  affertcd  by  fome  to  accompany  fuicide,  will  be  inquired 
into;  and  alfo  its  frequent  connexion  with  certain  points  of  "  modern  honour;" 
fuch  as  "  duelling  and  the  difcharge  of  gambling  debts ;"  which  will  lead  to  a 
difcuffion  of  thefe  two  fubjefts,  which  are  fo  intimately  connefted  with  fuicide, 
as  to  form  the  triple-head  of  a  Cerberus,  which  it  were  well  could  it  be  de- 
collated at  one  llroke.  But  the  whole  compafs  of  the  work  on  fuicide  will  firft 
be  briefly  recapitulated  ;  and  fuch  cautions  and  prefervatives  will  be  propofed, 
as  feem  befl:  calculated  to  prevent  all  temptation  to  its  commiffion. 

In  the  Treatife  on  Duelling  an  inquiry  will  be  made  into  the  hiliory  of  the 
ancient"  duel  or  judicial  combat;  its  rife,  progrefs,  variations,  and  laws. 
The  natui*?  and  grounds  of  the  "  modern"  duel  will  next  be  laid  open;  and  its 
caufes  of  rcprehenfion  unfolded.  The  duellifi:  will  then  enter  on  his  own  defence, 
to  which  a  full  reply  will  be  given.  Many  remarks  v.'ill  be  interfperfed  on  points 
connefted  with  the  fubjed: ;  and  after  having  expofed  the  cruelty,  the  injuftice, 
and  irreligion  of  the  duel,  together  with  its  near  approximation  to  the  crime  of 
felf-murder,  the  whole  will  be  referred  to  the  good  fenfe  and  judgment  of  the 
"  Military  Order,"  (who  alone  can  give  energy  to  its  reprobation)  to  contrive 
fome  method  of  abohiliing  fo  biood-thirfty  and  lav/lefs  a  cuflom ; — a  cuflon^  fo 
ftrongly  tinftu-ied  with  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  thofe  Gothic  ages,  v^'hicli 
gave  it  birth. 
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In  the  Treatlfe  on  "  Gaming"  will  be  introduced ; — the  ancient  and  modern 
definitions  of  "  play;"— and  hiquiry  will  be  made  into  its  nature  and  fources. 
The  univerfality  of  the  paffion  for  gaming  will  be  traced  through  the  globe  ; 
when  it  will  be  found  to  have  uniformly  exiftcd  among  ancient  and  modern 
nations,  among  favages  and  civilized  people ;  and  its  defperate  efFecls  to  have 
been  limilar  in  all  parts  of  the  world  :  as  alfo  that  it  is  the  foible  or  vice  of 
great  as  well  as  little  minds. — An  hifloric  account  will  next  be  given  of  the 
antiquity  and  progrefs  of  the  three  moft  diftinguifhed  methods  of  gambling, 
viz.  dice,  horfe-racing,  and  cards : — the  origin  of  all  thefe  will  be  traced,  and 
their  progrefs  through  different  countries  be  noticed.  The  diftin6lion  between 
games  of  fkill  and  games  of  chance  will  be  touched  on  ;  and  a  brief  account 
be  added  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  game  of  chefs,  as  being  a  game  of 
pure  fkill,  which  has  maintained  its  honour  unimpeached  through  a  fucceflion 
of  ages,  without  having  ever  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  its  admirers  and  prac- 
titioners.— It  will  then  be  fhown,  that  though  there  is  no  real  difference  in 
the  character  of  a  gamefler,  and  though  the  effeds  are  ultiraately  the  fame  on 
all,  viz.  ruin  and  deftrudion  yet  that  thofe  effefts  are  diverfiiied  in  their  pro- 
grefs, according  to  the  fituation  in  life  of  its  votary.  The  (harper's  characler 
will  firll:  be  laid  open  ;  and  this  will  be  followed  by  fome  account  of  the  com- 
mercial gambler,  the  female  gambler,  and  the  gambler  of  diftincfion.  The 
whole  will  be  interfperfed  with  a  variety  of  remarks  relative  to  lotteries,  ftock- 
jobbing,  Newmarket,  and  many  other  incidental  points.  The  evil  eifedts  of 
gambling  will  be  difplayed,  and  the  frequency  of  its  conclufion  in  the  rage  of 
felf-murder  be  deplored.  Some  remedies  alfo  will  be  propofed  againit  its  ex- 
ceffive  purfuit,  though  it  mull  be  confelfed  with  fmall  hopes  of  fuccefs,  while 
the  levity  of  fafhion  prevails  againft  all  fenfe  and  reafon.  An  invocation  to 
reafon,  as  improved  by  revelation,  "  that  we  may  be  taught  by  their  united 
*'  aid,  how  to  win  the  invaluable  fcake  of  *'  everlafting  happinefs,"  againft  all 
"  the  deceits  and  illuiive  tricks  of  folly  and  fafhion"— concludes  the  whole. 

Such  then  being  the  fubftance,  and  fo  comprehenfive  the  fcale,  it  mufi:  ferve 
as  an  apology  for  the  length  of  the  work ;  which,  without  a  material  alteration, 
of  the  plan,  could  not  well  be  comprifed  in  a  much  lefs  compafs.  The  authoi' 
however  is  aware  of  an  objection,  which  will  here  be  ilarted,  *'  that  the  work' 
"  being  fwelled  to  fuch  a  fizs  will  be  little,  if  at  all,  read,  and  efpecialiy  by  thofe 
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mofi:  interefted  in  its  pernfal."  This  indeed  may  be  too  true ;  but  it  is  a  confe- 
quence  againft  which  no  moral  writer  can  provide,  who  wiOies  to  take  a  com- 
prehcnfive  view  of  his  fubjeft,  and  who  is  willing  not  merely  to  flcim  over  the 
furface,  but  to  dive  deep  into  the  ftream.    Neither  is  it  more  applicable  to  the 
prefent  than  to  all  other  moral  and  religious  effays,  v^hich  are  leafl  likely  to  be 
read  by  thofe,  for  whofe  benefit  they  are  chiefly  defigned.    Yet  it  is  very  ftrange 
(and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  fatal  infenfibilities  of  the  prefent  age),  that  per- 
fons,  who  are  apt  to  hold  themfelves  above  convidtion,  and  are  not  to  be  influ- 
enced by  argument,   do  notvvithftanding  eagerly  read  by  way  of  amufement 
(but  without  feeling  fhame  or  remorfe)  what  perhaps  highly  reproaches  them- 
felves [b]  ;  but  what  they  never  think  of  applying  to  their  own  condu61:,  or- of 
fuffering  to  Influence  their  own  practice  :  ■  this  is  become  a  ftriking  trait  of  the 
times,  as  well  as  a  proof  of  their  great  degeneracy. — But  what  number  of  readers 
foever  (or  of  what  kind  foever  they  may  be  who)  may  fall  to  the  fhare  of  the 
prefent  writer,  he  prefumes  to  lay  before  the  public,  not  only  a  full  account  of 
the  impiety  of  fuicide,  as  an  immoral  and  irreligious  aftion,  but  alfo  to  en- 
large on  its  hiftory,  and  to  difcufs  its  points  of  controverfy  :  and  in  thefe  latter 
fields  of  inquiry  many  pofTibly  who  have  never  turned  their  thoughts  towards 
the  fubjeft,  may  find  a  degree  of  information  and  amufement,  even  if  they  have 
no  occafion  for,  or  refufe  to  profit  by,  the  points  of  moral  difcufTion. — The 
author  likewife  has  a  further  view  in  infiituting  fo  copious  an  inquiry,  which 
is,  that  his  reader  may  find  all  that  he  wiflies  to  know  on  the  fubjeft  of  fuicide, 
its  brandies  and  dependencies,  comprifed  in  one  work,  without  being  under  a 
necefTity  of  applying  to  a  variety  of  w]-iters.    He  has  alfo  taken  a  complete  ra- 
ther than  a  partial  revievy,  as  being  a6luated  by  a  fincere  and  humble  hope,  that 
fince  not  only  the  profligate  and  the  frantic,  but  the  "  good  and  the  reafoning" 
(perfons,  who  feem  lo  have  *'  thought"  a  great  deal  of  the  matter,  before 
they  have  taken  up  the  dire  refolution)  are  too  often  found  among  thofe,  who 
avail  themfelves  of  this  defperate  refource,  ibme  real  benefit  might  be  derived 
from  fucli  a  comprehenfive  notice  ;  and  that  poifibly  by  giving  fo  full  an  atten- 
tion to  the  ai'guraentative  vindications,  by  which  writers  ancient  or  modern 

[h]  A  Uriiang  Inftance  of  tJiis  has  occurred  of  late  in  the  #vidity  with  which  that  incomparable 
little  volume  called  "  Thoughts  on  the  Importance  of  the  Manners  of  the  Great  to  general  Society" — 
has  been  read  by  all  ranks : — yet  who  thinics  of  applying  its  moft  excellent  obforvations  and  ftrictures 
to  "  hijni'elf or  of  afking  himfdf  the  important  queftion — "  Am  I  the  man  ?" 
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fiave  countenanced  and  diffufed  the  mifcbievous  example,  the  "  good  and  the 
reafoning"  may  be  drawn  in  to  read,  if  the  vicious  and  profligate,  will  not.— 
This  alfo  feems  more  efpecially  necefiary  to  be  done  in  thefe  days,  when  either 
the  want  of  all  principle,  or  the  fubtile  refinements  of  falfe  principles,  have 
rendered  that  dreadfid  topic  of  a  queftionable  nature  in  the  opinion  of  many; 
whence  its  prevalence  is  not  only  become  fo  very  common,  but  alfo  fo  very  com- 
monly juftified  ;  being  infidioufly  recommended  by  a  fhow  of  argument,  as  well 
as  leffened  in  its  horror  by  the  more  than  indifference,  even  the  indulgence  and 
favour,  with  which  thefe  fatal  cataftrophes  are  treated. — Though  the  author 
does  not  pretend  to  have  gleaned  "  all"  that  is  interfperfed  in  the  writings  of 
ancients  or  moderns,  either  in  behalf  of  fuicide  or  againfl  it  (fmce  fuch  a  talk 
would  have  been  as  laborious  to  himfelf,  as  unpleafant  and  ufelefs  to  his  reader) 
yet  he  trufts  that  he  has  omitted  no  material  argument  on  either  fide,  or  neg- 
lefted  any  writers  on  the  fubjeft,  v/ho  have  come  within  his  knowledge.  But 
omiffions  of  this  fort  may  be  more  eafily  pardoned,  when  it  is  confidered,  how 
fimilar  are  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  ufed  by  the  favourers  of  fuicide 
from  the  days  of  Seneca,  the  noted  panegyrift  of  floical  fuicide,  to  our  own  ; 
— that  they  are  only  a  repetition  of  one  and  the  fame  thing  under  various  fhapes 
and  difguifes,  as  will  be  readily  acknowledged  on  their  infpection  hereafter. 

With  refpe6l  to  the  hiftorical  and  controverfial  parts,  the  author  has  generally 
given  the  requifite  quotations  at  length,  in  order  to  prevent  a  neceffity  of  re- 
courfe  to  a  variety  of  writers,  whofe  works  might  not  always  be  at  hand  for  con- 
fultation.  He  has  likewife  tranflated  moft  of  the  palfages  (without  always  deeni-- 
ing  it  neceffary  to  give  the  original  at  length),  that  the  text  might  flow  on 
without  breaks  or  interruptions  to  the  lefs  learned  reader.  The  claffical  one  will 
be  able  to  judge  for  himfelf  of  the  faithfulnefs  of  the  tranflations  j  and  others, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  take  them  on  the  credit  of  the  author. — In  examining 
the  works  of  difl^erent  writers  in  favour  of  fuicide,  a  repetition  of  the  fame  ar- 
guments and  their  anfwers  has  been  often  unavoidable,  and  therefore,  it  is  truftedj 
will  meet  with  excufe. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  premife  a  few  more  circumftances  relative  to  what 
the  reader  is  to  expedl  in  the  following  pages.  In  the  firft  place,  the  author 
has  cautioufly  avoided  a  mention  of  any  particular  individuals^  who  have  of 
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late  years  {alhn  viflims  to  defpair  and  fuiclde.  This  may  be  deemed  a  weighty 
.-  omiffion  by  thofe,  who  rejoice  above  ali  things  in  "  private  anecdote;"  but  an 
unvviilingnefs  to  roufe  painful  fenfations  in  the  breads  of  furvivors  will  be  more 
than  a  fufficient  apology  with  the  humane  reader.  The  aim  has  been  to  repro- 
bate the  crime  in  general  terms,  without  attacking  the  memoiy  of  its  wretched 
perpetrator.  But  the  author  is  free  to  attack  and  cenfure  in  the  moft  pointed 
terms,  fuch  injudicious  and  mifchievous  publications,  in  which  it  has  been  en- 
deavoured by  falfe  and  fpecious  gloffes,  to  leffen  our  horror  at  the  crime  in  any- 
particular  inftance  of  its  commiffion,  where  no  fuch  indulgence  was  merited  j 
but  in  vifhich  publications  thefe  dangerous  encomiaHs  would  fain  make  their 
heroe's  foibles  and  follies  and  vices  Aide  into  virtues,  or  fomething  very  like 
them :  and  though  a  criminal  indulgence  of  their  paffions  was  the  manifeft 
caufe  of  their  fuicide,  yet  would  endeavour  to  obfcure  our  juil  abhorrence  of 
vice  and  love  of  virtue,  under  the  deceitful  covering  of  indifcriminate  fenfibi- 
lity  and  compaffion.  Such  gloflers  of  vice  deferve  the  feverefl  reprehenfion,  and 
cannot  be  too  much  expofed  to  fhame  and  infamy. 

With  refped  to  the  general  courfe  of  arguments  ufed  againft  fuicide,  the 
author  has  not  fought  to  draw  them  from  deep  and  metaphyiical  refearches  into 
the  abftra6l  nature  of  man,  but  has  deemed  thofe  to  be  moft  important,  which 
are  moft  plain  and  obvious  to  all  capacities :  for  which  reafon  he  has  proceeded 
on 'that  common,  but  juft,  diftinclion  of  our  duty  *'  to  God,  our  neighbour, 
and  ourfelves."  If  the  fuicide  can  maintain  his  ground  againft  the  duties  arifmg 
from  thefe  fituations  and  interefts,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  frorti  more  abftrufe 
arguments  j  but  if  he  fail  here,  it  is  not  the  moft  acute  fubtilty  of  metaphyfical 
reafoning  that  will  defend  him.  The  principles  of  moral  duty,  being  founded 
on  plain  and  common  fenfe,  and  being  calculated  for  general  and  vulgar  ufe, 
are  better  illuftrated  by  famiHar  arguments  than  by  the  abftra6l  deduftions  of 
metaphyfical  inquiry.  Hence  however  fome  difficulty  arifes  to  a  moral  writer 
in  thefe  latter  days,  how  he  fhall  guide  his  pen  in  enlarging  on  any  moral  fub- 
je^l.  If  he  pafs  by  all  common  arguments,  as  having  no  charms  of  novelty 
to  recommend  them,  he  probably  omits  the  moft  powerful  confiderations  that 
can  be  advanced  to  eftabhfti  the  point  in  view ; — if  he  expatiate  on  fuch,  as 
being  moft  to  his  purpofe,  it  will  be  difficult  to  efcape  the  charge  of  plagiarifm. 
All  then  that  remains  for  him  to  do  is  to  form  new  arrangements  of  old  ideas. 
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to  clothe  them  in  new  language,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  up  in  predion  and 
perfpicuity,  whatever  he  may  feem  to  want  in  originality  :  and  thus  perhaps  he 
may  be  able  to  gain  fome  credit  by  the  adoption,  where  he  could  have  none 
from  the  birth. 

A  number  of  quotations  and  notes  are  difperfed  through  the  work,  fome  to 
illuftrate,  and  others  to  enliven,  the  ferious  bufmefs  in  hand ;  and  with  regard 
to  thefe,  the  author  has  not  obierved  a  fcrupulous  uniformity  ;  having  fome- 
times  given  them  in  their  original  language,  at  others  in  a  tranflation  either  of 
his  own  or  another's,  as  feemed  beft  to  himfelf. 

There  feems  nothing  elfe  to  be  noticed  in  this  place;  only,  that  as  the  time 
is  arrived  in  which  the  labours  of  his  retirement  are  to  be  fubmitted  to  the  eye 
of  public  obfervation,  the  author  feels  many  an  uneafy  and  anxious  fenfation 
for  the  judgment  that  awaits  him.  This  is  further  increafed,  left  his  perfor- 
mance fliould  not  be  found  worthy  of  the  countenance  of  thofe  honourable  and 
refpeflable  perfonages,  who  have  condefcended  to  patronife  its  publication  by 
the  credit  of  their  names ;  and  to  whom  he  here  offers  his  graceful  acknowledg- 
ments.— But  his  beft  confidence  is  in  the  ferious  importance  of  his  fubje6t, 
which  he  "^rufts  will  compenfate  for  many  a  failure  in  its  mode  of  execution  j 
fmce  where  the  defign  is  well-meant,  the  public  are  ever  ready  to  decide  with 
candour  and  indulgence. — Could  the  author  but  be  juftified  in  forming  the 
pleafmg  hope,  that  one  profligate  and  thoughtlefs  liver  might  ever  be  brought 
to  fuch  a  fenfe  of  his  duty  to  God  and  fuch  an  awe  of  futurity,  as  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  heinous  guilt  of  fuicide ; — or  that  one  apt  to  indulge  in  a  train 
of  melancholic  ideas  could  be  perfuaded  into  a  complacency  with  life,  and  be 
deterred  from  lifting  his  arm  againft  himfelf — "  by  any  thing  that  was  advanced 
in  the  following  pages," — he  fhould  deem  it  the  richeft  compenfation  and 
fruit  of  all  his  labour  ! — May  the  Almighty  beftow  fuch  a  bleffing  on  his  earneft: 
endeavours,  as  may  tend  to  accomplifh  fo  defirable  an  end  ! 
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FULL  INQUIRY 

INTO    THE    SUBJECT  OF 

S    U    I    C    I    D    E,  &c. 


PART  I. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE   NATURE    AND    CAUSES    OF   SUICIDE,    TENDING  TO 

ESTABLISH  ITS  GENERAL  GUILT. 

C    H    A    P.  I. 

On  the  term  Suicide^  and  its  different  acceptations. — Applied  both  to  the  aBion  and 
to  the  agent. — Signifies  Jelf -killing."' — Though  in  firiclnefs  applicable  to  every 
one,  who  voluntarily  Jloortens  his  own  life  by  any  means  whatever ,  yet  to  be  con- 
Jined  in  this  inquiry  to  the  procuring  an  immediate  felf-defiruSfion  by  fome  method 
of  violence, — Suicide  an  increafing  evil. — Its  guilt  being  great,  where  guilty  at 
alU  makes  it  necefj'ary  (as  far  as  it  can  be  done)  to  dijlinguijl:>  between  its  criminal 
or  innocent  commijjion. — Its  commijjion  does  not  always  imply  guilt. — Killing  not 
always  murder.^— Lunacy,  violent  deprefjion  of  fpirits  approaching  towards  it. — 
The  pofition,  {however  humane)  which  afcribes  all  fuicide  to  madnefs,  not  to  be 
jufiificd. — The  inquiry  never  made  concerning  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  fuicide  m 
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iifelfy  but  only  whether  lunacy  can  be  proved  to  excufe  it  ? — Though  fuicide,  ivhen 
at  all  imputable^  is  always  mojl  highly  cenfurable,  yet  there  may  be  degrees  of  its 
guilt. — Some  general  inducements  to  fiiictde  mentioned^  not  founded  on  any  previous 
■  guilt  in  the  perpetrator, — Other  inducements  from  previous  guilt,— Some  are  defen- 
ders  of  its  praSlice,  and  write ^  and  argue  in  its  favour {thefe  are  mofl  pernicious 
members  of  fociety.) — 'The  proportion  of  guilt  not  equal  in  all  fuicides. — Man  not 
able  to  decide  with  precifion  on  each  particular  cafe^  which  mufl  be  left  to  an  all- 
righteous  and  difcerning  fudge. — Human  friSlures,  like  human  laws^  mujl  be 
general. — Short  fummary  of  what  ts  to  be  proved  in  the  argumentative  part  of  the 
following  work. 

THE  term  "  Suicide"  is  in  general  applied  both  to  the  a(5lion  and  to  the 
agent  j  fo  that  a  perfon  is  faid  either  to  have  committed  fuicide,  or  to 
have  been  a  fuicide.  It  is  a  compound  [a]  term,  fignifying  "  a  man's  killing 
himfelf  j"  and  in  ftri^lnefs  is  applicable  to  every  one,  who  in  any  fhape  volun- 
tarily fliortens  the  period  of  his  own  life.  But  as  life  may  be  fhortened  by  a 
variety  of  means,  it  is  necelTary  to  make  fome  diftinftion  in  the  application  of 
the  term,  fo  as  to  confine  its  extended  meaning  to  that  limited  fenfe,  in  which 
it  is  generally  underftood,  and  in  which  it  is  defigned  to  be  ufed  in  the  follow- 
ing inquiry.  Though  therefore  a  perfon  may  either  curtail  the  period  of  his 
mortal  exiftence,  by  purfuing  fome  general  line  of  conduct,  (be  it  either  lauda-  * 
ble  or  vicious,)  which  gradually  tends  to  accelerate  his  end,  or  may  hazard  his 
immediate  diffolution,  by  fome  action  or  undertaking  extremely  perilous;  though 
in  both  cafes  he  may  be  faid  to  haften  his  own  end,  (and  thereby  to  become  in 
fome  meafure  a  fuicide  j,  yet  this  being  rather  an  unavoidable  con  fequence  of 
fome  other  a6lion,  than  a  primary  intention  or  even  wifh  of  its  author,  is  not 
the  objed:  of  the  prefent  difcuflion.  The  following  obfervations  are  meant  to 
be  confined  to  that  fpecies  of  felf-deftruflion  alone,  which  proceeds  immediately 
and  voluntarily,  without  other  view  or  defign,  to  compafs  its  end,  by  ufing 

[a]  Sui  caedes. — The  word  "  Suicifm"  has  been  ufed  by  fome  few  writers  to  exprefs  the  action 
itfelf ;  but  this  feems  to  convey  no  determinate  meaning,  as  it  drops  the  moft  material  part  of  the 
compound  term.  If  it  were  neceflary  to  frame  a  new  word  of  this  kind,  the  author  conceives  it 
fhould  rather  be  "  Suicidifm"  than  "  Suicifm." — However,  no  innovation  of  words  has  been  attempted 
in  the  following  work,  as  it  appeared  unneceflary. 
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forcible  and  violent  means  to  get  rid  of  life.    Indeed,  though  fuch  an  indul- 
gence of  the  paffions,  or  fuch  a  gratification  of  vicious  and  abandoned  habits, 
as  tends  to  impair  the  human  conftitution,  to  fap  the  vitals  of  health  and  ftrength, 
and,  after  endangering  life  at  all  times,  ultimately  to  bring  its  votaries  to  acce- 
lerated and  untimely  ends  j  though  fuch  a  line  of  conduft  be  in  a  moral  light  a 
moft  guilty  fpecies  of  fuicide,  yet  it  would  be  deviating  too  wide  of  the  mark, 
to  enter  into  its  difcuffion  any  further,  than  as  fuch  a  courfe  of  life  is  fo  often 
found  to  terminate  in  actual  felf- murder.    But  as  of  all  vicious  and  evil  habits. 
Gaming"  is  the  moft  frequent  promoter  of  defperate  fuicide  j  gaming  fliall  not 
pafs  unnoticed  hereafter.    There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  fuicide,  (for  fuch  it  muft 
be  calkd)  which  is  frequently  and  inftantaneoully  brought  on,  by  complying 
with  the  impulfes  of  modern  honour,  in  the  hazard  of  the  "  Duel."    Here,  in- 
deed, the  a(5l  of  deftrudion  (when  death  enfues)  is  performed  by  the  hands  of 
another ;  but  its  danger  being  promoted,  or  at  leaft  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  by 
the  perfon  himfelf, — how  great  foever  the  crime  of  felf-murder  may  be,  (and 
great  it  certainly  will  be  found)  a  large  portion  of  its  guilt  muft  be  imputed 
to  himfelf.    The  unchriftian  practice  of  duelling  indeed  approaches  fo  near  to 
that  immediate  and  actual  fuicide,  which  is  to  make  the  fubjed;  of  the  follow- 
ing pages,  that  it  might  be  deemed  an  omiffion  not  to  enter  ©n  its  confideration 
in  a  proper  place. 

But  the  fpecies  of  fuicide,  which  is  to  engage  our  prefent  attention,  deviates 
fo  widely  from  the  firft  principles  of  human  nature,  that  fortified,  as  mankind 
are,  by  the  ftrong  and  prevalent  impulfes  of  felf-love  and  felf-prefervation,  one 
fhould  think  all  enlargement  on  the  fubje6l  would  be  needlefs,  as  well  as  all 
caution  againft  its  commiffion  futile  and  nugatory.  However,  experience  too 
well  juftifies  the  necefTity  of  the  notice,  and  the  particular  temper  of  the  times, 
fo  fraught  with  diflipation  and  infidelity,  leads  to  a  dread,  that  it  is  yet  an  in- 
creafmg  evil.  How  luxurious  habits  of  life,  light  notions  of  virtue,  and  un- 
fteady,  or  rather  no  principles  at  all  of  religion,  tend  to  promote  frequent 
fuicide,  will  be  explained  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  as  it  may  be  confidently 
afferted,  (on  the  ftrength  of  what  will  foon  be  proved)  that  its  commiflion  im- 
plies an  heinous  offence  againft  the  providence  and  moral  government  of  the 
Deity,  the  good  order  and  happinefs  of  fociety,  and  a  man's  moft  important  felf- 
interefts,  it  is  but  common  juftice  previoufly  to  diftinguifh,  as  clearly  as  may 
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be,  between  thofe,  who  deferve  its  worfl  imputation,  or  only  a  fhare  of  it,  or 
none  at  all. 

There  are  points  then  to  be  fettled,  and  exceptions  to  be  made,  previous  to 
a  general  charge  of  guilt  on  all,  who  put  a  fudden  end  to  their  own  lives.  For 
though  every  perfon,  who  terminates  his  mortal  exiftence  by  his  own  hand,  com- 
mits fuicide,  yet  he  does  not,  therefore,  always  commit  murder,  which  alone 
conftitutes  its  guilt.  Some  diftindion  is  neceffary,  in  regard  to  a  man's  killing 
bimfelf,  as  it  would  be  had  he  killed  another  perfon ;  which  latter  he  may  do, 
either  inadvertently  or  legally,  and  therefore  in  either  cafe  innocently,  and  with- 
out the  imputation  of  being  the  murderer  of  another.  When  a  man  kills 
himfelf  inadvertently  and  involuntarily,  it  comes  under  the  legal  defcription  of 
accidental  death,  or  per  infortunium;  but  as  to  his  doing  it  legally,  the  law 
allows  of  no  fuch  cafe.  The  only  inftance  of  innocence,  which  it  allows  to 
the  commiffion  of  voluntary  fuicide,  is  in  the  cafe  of  madnefs ;  when  a  man 
being  deemed  under  no  moral  guidance,  can  be  fubjed  to  no  imputation  of 
guilt  on  account  of  his  behaviour  either  to  himfelf  or  others.  But  it  may  be 
remarked,  in  order  to  imprefs  the  greater  horror  of  what  is  really  felf-murder,, 
that  one  fpecies  of  confirmed  madnefs,  the  turbulent  and  frantic,  is  feldom  known 
to  ilain  its  hands  in  its  own  blood  ;  but  to  employ  all  the  cunning  and  raif- 
chievous  imagination,  of  which  it  is  mafter,  to  the  harm  and  deftruftion  of 
others:  ftill  feeming,  under  this  deprivation  of  reafon,  to  be  guided  by  the 
fame  regard  for  felf-prefervation,  as  aftuates  all  other  wild  and  irrational  ani- 
mals. But  there  is  another  fpecies  of  madnefs,  the  deje6led  and  melancholic, 
which,  preying  more  inwardly  on  itfelf,  is  more  frequently  produdive  of  felf- 
deftrudion.  When  this  wretched  deprefhon  of  fpirits  holds  a  confirmed  and 
eftablifhed  empire  over  the  human  mind,  it  becomes  an  acknowledged  and  per- 
manent madnefs ;  and  the  unhappy  objed  is  no  longer  liable  to  moral  im- 
putation. Such  an  one  often  proves  more  harmlefs  to  others  than  to  himfelf, 
fmce  many  are  the  fuicides  committed  by  this  miferable  defcription  of  men. 

But  fome,  who  are  ever  defirous  of  leaning  toward  the  fide  of  humianity,  are 
inclined  to  judge,  that  the  very  ad  of  fuicide  (being  fo  horrid  and  unnatural) 
implies  a  fubverfion  of  the  brain,  or  a  fpecies  of  madnefs.    This[B],  however, 

[b]  See  chap.  li.  part  v.  where  the  matter  of  infanity  is  fully  confideredj  and  found  to  be  admitted 
too  indifcriminately.. 
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is  deciding  too  favourably  of  the  matter,  as  will  appear  in  the  profecution  of 
the  fubjeft.  In  all  cafes,  however,  the  heinoufnefs  of  felf- murder  (when  it  is 
proper  to  call  it  fo)  is  fufficiently  acknov^ledged,  becaufe  the  queftion  never  is 
put  concerning  its  intrinfic  guilt  or  innocence,  but  whether  infanity,"  and 
that  alone,  can  be  proved  to  ward  off  all  imputablenefs  of  moral  agency  ?  The 
adt  of  fuicide,  then,  to  be  wholly  void  of  guilt,  or  to  be  legally  deemed  fo,  muft 
proceed  from  an  involuntary  infanity.  It  is  necelTary  to  add  involuntary,  be- 
caufe a  temporary  fit  of  phrenfy,  occafioned  by  the  diftraftion  of  furious  paffions, 
does  not  excufe  it  3  fmce,  if  thefe  diftraftions  themfelves  are  highly  culpable, 
and  might  have  been  avoided,  whatever  is  unlawfully  done  under  fuch  commo- 
tions of  the  brain,  is  liable  to  the  imputation  of  guilt.  The  law  neither  excufes 
the  outrages  of  intoxication,  nor  the  excefs  of  that  rage,  which  impels  to  murder. 

But  yet  an  equal  fhare  of  cenfure  is  fcarcely  due  to  every  perpetrator,  even  of 
the  moft  voluntary  fuicide  j  fmce  the  proportion  of  its  guilt  muft  depend  on  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe.  One  commits  it,  acknowledging  its  offence,  and 
praying  for  pardon  ;  but,  being  of  a  weak  frame  and  conftitution  of  body  and 
mind,  is  overwhelmed  by  his  misfortunes.  Another  perfuades  himfelf  into  an 
idea  of  his  own  unimportance  to  fociety,  and  therefore,  with  a  folemn  adch'efs 
to  God  to  receive  him,  feeks  to  free  himfelf  fi  om  all  prefent  and  future  trouble. 
This  man  ruflies  on  his  own  life  without  refieftion,  moved  by  fome  fudderr 
impulfe  of  vexation  and  difappointment,  goading  an  impetuous  and  agitated 
mind,  which  at  other  times  has  been  ferioufly  and  vrrtuoufly  inclined  r  that  em- 
braces fuicide,  as  the  refult  of  a  cool  and  deliberate  judgment,  weighing,  how- 
ever, its  own  calamities  through  a  falfe  and  magnifying  medium.  The  female 
flies  to  it,  as  her  fure  refuge  from  fhame  and  infidelity,  in  the  difappoihtments 
and  jealoufies  of  love,  and  lays  the  guilt  of  her  death  at  the  door  of  peijured 
man.  In  fhort,  unm.erited  misfortunes,  unavoidable  poverty,  mifery  and  affiic-. 
tion,  the  cutting  ingratitude  of  friends,  the  bafe  defertion  of  relatives,  are  all, 
in  their  turn,  produ6tive  of  fuicide:  but  not  being  founded  on  previous  guilt 
in  the  perpetrator,  tend  to  excite  fome  degree  of  compafTion  for  the  agent,  in 
the  midfl:  of  an  abhorrence  of  the  aftion. 

Again  ;  one  man  thinks  not  at  all  of  a  future  fl:ate,  or  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  5  but  in  a  moment  of  difappointed  luft,  ambition,  or  avarice,  fills 
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up  the  meafure  of  his  crimes  by  rufhing  on  eternity ;  v/hilft  another  philofo- 
phically  or  metaphyfically  arguing  in  defence  of  the  pradice  againft  all  moral 
and  religious  fentiment,  either  like  Robeck  calmly  [c]  reduces  his  theory  into 
pradice,  (thus  at  leaft  fhowing  its  influence  over  himfelf) ;  or  like  Hume 
dies  the  common  death  of  all  men,  and  leaves  [d]  a  defence  of  fuieide  behind  him, 
to  be  added  to  his  other  fceptical  performances,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  and 
future  ages.  Is  there  an  equality  of  guilt  in  all  thefe  cafes  ?  Is  its  fimple,  and 
even  finful  commiffion,  equal  to  its  juftification  ?  Shall  thofe  unhappy  viflims 
at  the  altar  of  fuieide,  who  have  facrificed  themfelves  on  the  decifion  of  a  weak 
and  erroneous  judgment  rather  than  in  defiance  of  human  and  divine  laws,  be 
placed  on  the  fame  level  of  guilt  with  thofe,  who,  by  the  perpetration  of  felf- 
murder,  have  completed  a  life  of  vice  and  wickednefs  ?  Or  with  thofe,  who 
attempt  to  abate  its  horror,  and  to  make  it  a  matter  of  choice,  of  indifference, 
nay,  even  of  good  report,  and  who,  in  fliort,  aim  at  defending  its  principle  [e], 
by  a  difplay  of  deceitful  fophiftry  ?  forbid  its  humanity.  Errors  of  judgment 
may  be  overlooked  and  forgiven  j  the  carelefs  and  thoughtlefs  practitioners  of 
evil  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  merciful  judge  j  but  the  public  defenders  andjuftifiers 
of  a  wicked  aftion,  have  all  thofe  miferable  and  pernicious  confequences  to  an- 
fwer  for,  which  a  divulgation  of  their  principles  may,  at  any  time,  produce. 
An  impetuous  and  perturbid  mind,  may  haftily  rufh  on  adion,  which  it  neither 
approves  nor  would  wifh  to  defend ;  but  the  calm  and  cool  reafoner  in  j  uni- 
fication of  fuieide  flrikes  a  dagger  at  the  heart  of  every  civil  and  domeflic  con- 
nexion, as  well  as  deftroys  the  principles  of  all  moral  obligation  and  religious 
duty.  The  philofophic  fuieide,  therefore,  (that  is,  one  who  maintains  its  inno- 
cence and  legality  in  his  writings,  whether  he  praftifes  it  or  not  on  himfelf) 
like  the  deliberate  murderer,  is  entitled  to  a  double  portion  of  cenfure  and  ab- 
horrence. However  then,  there  can  be  no  aflignable  caufe,  which  can  render 
voluntary  fuieide  lawful,  and  void  of  all  criminality,  yet  there  may  be  pallia- 

[c]  Robeck  a  Swede,  wrote  a  large  and  difpaffionate  volume  in  defence  of  fuieide  j  and  when  he  had 
concluded,  according  to  his  own  principles,  that  it  was  lawful  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  he  deftroyed 
himfelf.    See  an  account  of  him  in  Part  VI.  chap.  iii. 

[d]  See  for  Hume's  pofthumous  Eflay  on  Suicide,  in  Part  VI.  chap.  ii. 

[e]  For  the  horrid  confequences  which  arife  to  fociety  from  defending  its  principle,  fee  Part  11, 
chap.  iii.  3 
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tions,  as  well  as  aggravations,  of  its  guilt ;  cafes  that  may  be  pitiable,  though 
not  perfcwlly  innocent :  confequently  it  is  not  to .  be  concluded  with  the  rigid 
cafuift,  *'  that  all  its  inftances  are  equally  unpardonable,  becaufe  there  can  be 
no  repentance."  God  forbid  that  man  fhould  thus  attempt  to  limit  the  mercies 
of  the  Almighty,  in  a  matter  in  which  it  is  impoffible  to  exhibit  any  ligns 
of  repentance !  It  is  difficult  and  iraprafticable  for  man'  to  attempt  a  judg- 
ment of  the  precife  degree  of  guilt  which  is  contracted  by  any  particular  fuicidej 
but  there  is  room  for  perfed  affurance,  that  the  great  Judge  of  all  the  world  will 
execute  righteoufnefs  in  mercy,  and  that  He  will  affign  a  punifhment  for  this, 
as  well  as  for  all  other  crimes,  alone  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  its  guilt. 

Human  laws  can  only  judge  of  fa6ts :  confequently,  every  perpetrator  of 
fuicide,  who  is  not  proved  a  lunatic,  (whicli  is  the  only  legal  exception)  muft, 
in  the  eye  of  civil  juftice,  be  deemed  equally  guilty.  But  the  determinations  of 
moral  law  are  founded  on  the  motives  producing  any  adion ;  and  therefore, 
as  the  motives  which  lead  to  fuicide,  may  be  very  diffimilar,  there  arifes  from 
hence  (as  in  all  other  breaches  of  morality)  a  great  variation,  as  well  as  difpro- 
portion,  in  the  meafure  of  the  guilt.  All  ftri6lures,  however,  on  this  fubje6f, 
(like  the  decifions  of  law)  muft  be  conceived  in  general  terms  j  but  the  appli- 
cation mull  vary  with  the  cafe.  It  will  be  proved  then^  in  the  following  inquiry, 
that  felf-murder  muft  be  deemed  a  cowardly  ad,  as  being  fo  frequently  the 
refult  of  a  mean  defpair;  a  criminal  one  to  the  community  at  large,  as  it  mili- 
tates againft  the  firft  principles  of  fociety  j — bafe  to  our  private  connexions,  as  it 
infults  their  tendereft  feelings  y — injurious  to  ourfelves,  as  it  puts  an  end  to  all 
Dur  interefts  here,  and  much  hazards  them  hereafter  j — finful  and  rebellious^ 
as  it  ftruggles  againft,  and  feeks  to  overturn  the  difpenfations  and  appointments 
of  Providence  ; — in  a  word,  to  ufe  an  old,  but  clear  and  comprehenfive  diftinc- 
tion,  that  it  is  a  great  breach  of  duty  to  God,  our  neighbour,  and  ourjfelves. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  confirm  thefe  fpecial"  charges  againft  fuicide,  it  may 
be  proper  to  point  out  certain  caufes,  which  tend  to  eftablifh  its  "  general" 
guilt. 
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Suicide  arifes  from  too  Jlrong  an  imprefjion  made  on  the  mi?id:  and  is  grounded  either 
■  on  the  want  of  all  principle,  or  on  too  great  a  refnetnejit  of  principle  from  the 
forjner  proceeds  a  fudden  and  outrageous  ;  from  the  latter,  a  more  deliberate  and 
reafoning  kind  of  filicide — Defign  of  this  chapter  to  trace  thofe  "  dijlant  caufeSy" 
^vhich  chiefly  prepare  the  mind  for  the  commifjlon  of  the  former. — Mode  of  educa- 
tion defeSlivf;  being  employed  in  forming  the  external  manners  more  than  in  im- 
proving the-  heart. — -From  whence  proceeds  an  inattention  to  moral  character  or 
laudable  purfuits  j  becaufe  fo  little  difiinBion  made  in  public  notice  between  moral 
and  immoral  men. — No  fpur  to  virtuous  emulation. — Indolence  fucceeds,  which  de- 
generates into  effeminacy  and  luxury. -^I'he  effeSis  of  luxury  on  the  body  and  mind. 
Its  evil  confequences. — Pnfjions  unreflrmned  no  friends  to  ferioufnefs,  virtue,  and 
religion. — Are  eafily  perjuaded  by  the  weakefl  fophijlry  into  a  difbelief  of  every 
thing  that;  thwarts  their  purfuits. — S-uch  writings  eagerly  read,  as  paint  vice  under 
amiable  colours,  and  treat  lightly  of  futurity. — Under  the  dire 51  ion  of  fu'ch  fophifs 
{added  to  a  courfe  of  luxurious  diffipation")  the  mind  is  prepared"  for  an  impa- 
tience under  all  difappointment  and  trouble,  which  fo  jrequently  ends  in  the  out- 
rage of  f elf -murder  in  its  due  time. 

SUICIDE  in  general  may  be  conceived  to  arife  from  a  too  ftrong  impreffion 
made  on  the  mind  ;  which  impreffion  owes  the  excefs  of  its  energy  either 
to  -the  want  of/'  all"  good  principle,  or  to  fuch  a  great  refinement"  of 
principle,  as  leads  to  falfe  and  pernicious  concUifions.  For  as  to  that  fpecies 
of  felf-dea:ru(5iion,  which  arifes  from  a  confirmed  melancholy,  as  it  partakes 
more  of  a  difeafe  than  a  crime,  it  falls  under  the  head  of  ccmmiferation  rather 
than  cenfure.  From  a  want  of  all  ferious  principle,  of  all  confideration  [f]  and 
refi<;<3:iDn,  chiffiy  arife-s  that  outrageous  kind,  of  fuicide,  by  which  a  man  in- 
ftantly  defpatches  himfelf  in  paffion  and  fury,  rather  than  he  will  bear  difap- 
pointments  and  troubles.  From  a  fallacious  refinement  of  principle  proceeds 
that  more  cool  and  deliberate  fort  of  felf- murder,  concerning  which  a  man  has 

[>-]  "  Becaufe  they  never  tbir.k  of  death,  they  die."  Young's  Night  l^houghts. 

previoufly 
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previoufly  argued  with  himfelf,  and  determined,  that  he  neither  can  nor  ought 
to  live  under  fuch  or  fuch  circumftances  j  being  influenced  in  this  judgment 
by  a  fenfe  of  falfe  fliame,  falfe  pride,  or  falfe  honour.  As  the  one  therefore  is 
void  of  all  principle,  fo  the  other  wants  all  folidity  of  principle ;  and  the  failure 
in  both  feems  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  fame  fource,  namely,  a  want  of  fe- 
rious  and  religious  culture  in  early  life. 

It  is  defigned  in  the  prefent  chapter  to  trace  the  diftant  caufes,  which  prepare 
the  mind  for  the  commiflion  of  outrageous  and  defperate  fuicide  in  due  time  ; 
that  is,  for  fuch  as  proceeds  from  a  want  of  all  principle  or  fenfe  of  what  is  fe- 
rious  and  good,  and  which  fo  frequently  forms  the  conclufion  of  a  vicious  and 
abandoned  courfe  of  life.  The  other  fort  will  have  a  large  attention  paid  to  it 
hereafter  in  various  fhapes  j  fuch  as,  in  pointing  out  fome  particular  refinements 
of  principle,  which  lead  to  thefe  fallacious  conclufions  ;  in  anfwering  the  general 
arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  fuicide;  in  reviewing  the  works  of  writers  in  its 
defence ;  and  in  delineating  the  characters  of  certain  perfons,  who  have  been  led 
to  its  commiflion,  on  the  fl:rength,  or  rather  weaknefs,  of  thefe  refinements  of 
principle. 

Suicide  is  an  action  of  fo  much  horror  in  itfelf,  and  fo  fubverfive  of  the  firfl: 
regards  of  human  nature,  that  one  fhould  wonder,  how  any  thing  lefs  than  a 
real  infanity  could  lead  to  its  perpetration.  But  when  the  matter  is  traced  to 
the  fountain-head  [g],  it  will  be  found,  that  however  furprifing  and  fudden  it 
may  feem,  it  is  ufually  (and  efpeciaily  v>'hen  preceded  by  a  vicious  courfe  of  life) 
the  refult  of  a  combination  of  caufes,  fome  of  which  prepare  the  mind  for  its 
future  commiflion,  whilfl:  others  determine  its  immediate  execution  :  the  former 
flia'll  be  examined  in  this  place. 

There  is  little  room  to  doubt,  but  that  the  prefent  mode  of  education  tends 
much,  through  a  cham  of  dependent  caufes  and  eflecls,  to  prepare  the  mind  in 
due  time  for  the  perpetration  of  ieif-murder.  The  ornamental  parts  of  educa- 
tion daily  gain  ground  on  the  fubflrantial  j  the  fliowy  and  the  Ipecious  on  the 

[g]  "  But  thou  be  Ihock'd,  while  I  dete£t  the  caufe 
"  Of  felf-aflault,  expofe  the  monfter's  birth, 

"  An  J  bid  abhorrence  hifs  it  round  the  world."   Young,  Night  V. 

C  folid 
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folid  and  virtuous.  The  endowments  of  the  mind  and  cultivation  of  the  heart 
are  forced  to  yield  to  the  external  accomplifliments  and  graces  of  the  body,  and 
poliflied  manners  are  too  generally  preferred  to  found  morals.  The  importance 
of  fafhion  is  inculcated  in  oppofition  to  reafon ;  religion  is  made  to  bow  down 
before  the  fhrine  of  honour,  and  the  fear  of  the  world  is  taught  to  fuperfede  the 
fear  of  God.  But  what  fuperftru6lure  can  be  raifed  on  fo  fandy  a  foundation  ? 
It  can  fupport  no  incumbent  weight,  and  in  confequence  it  cannot  be  deemed  fur- 
prifing,  that  an  inundation  of  folly  and  vice,  like  afweeping  torrent,  fhould  bear 
down  all  before  it.  The  dignity  of  perfonal  worth  and  character  is  a  point  on 
which  too  little  attention  or  encouragement  is  beftowed.  Brilliant  parts,  which  are 
mere  gifts  of  nature,  not  acquifuions  of  application  and  induftry,  (and  in  which 
therefore  there  is  not  the  leaft  fhadow  of  intrinfic  merit)  fuperfede  found  judgment 
and  wifdom  in  public  [h]  eftimation  3  while  the  very  idea  of  difmterefted  virtue, 
integrity,  and  public  fpirit,  is  almoft  every  where  ridiculed  and  laughed  out  of 
countenance.  When  a  whole  nation,  impelled  by  the  force  of  general  corrup- 
tion, is  immerfed  in  voluptuoufnefs,  what  muft  become  of  the  interefts  of  per- 
fonal good  chara6ler  ?  Where  the  vanity  of  drefs,  of  title,  of  expence,  and  gaudy 
ftiow  afiiimes  an  unbounded  [i]  control,  the  confcious  dignity  and  pride  of 
virtue  is  no  more.  Hence  the  fpur  of  emulation  is  wanting  to  excite  to  the 
pra6tice  of  whatever  is  great,  noble  and  virtuous  fmce  the  uncertain  profpe61: 
of  encouragement,  or  even  of  cold  approbation,  is  little  calculated  to  call  forth 
the  powers  and  energy  of  the  foul  into  ufeful  and  honourable  exertion.  A  va- 
cuity fucceeds  in  the  mind,  which  however  quickly  yields  to  the  intrufion  of 
every  light  and  trivial  obje6t  j  to  an  effeminacy  [k]  of  manners,  a  frivolity  of 
conduft,  and  to  a  fwoln  tide  of  profufe  and  profligate  habits.  The  gratifications 
of  unbounded  luxury  are  produdlive  of  the  moft  pernicious  and  fatal  effe6ls. 
The  fenfual  liver  is  the  mere  flave  of  his  paffions,  which,"  like  froward  children, 
daily  multiply  their  demands  upon  him,  and  will  bear  no  denial.  His  feelings,  ' 
indeed,  may  be  fometimes  quickened,  but  they  are  the  feelings  of  wild  paffion 
alone,  which  begin,  which  center,  and  which  end  in  felf.  No  fenfibility  can  the 
follower  of  diffipation  and  luxury  fhow  for  the  pains  and  afflictions  of  others, 

[h]  Satis  eloquentiae,  lapientiae  parum.  Sall.  Cat. 

fi]  Si  lubido  poflidet,  ea  dominatur  j  animus  nihil  valet*'— "—SaLL.  Cat. 
[k,J  Viros  pati  muliebjia.        ■  Sau,.  Cat, 

neither 
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ittither  can  his  foul  rife  to  the  exertion  of  friendly  [l],  focial,  or  public  virtue, 
when  it  ftands  in  competition  with  private  gratification.  Profufe  in  the  rnidft 
of  public  want,  he  caroufes  in  the  hour  of  public  [m]  ruin.  The  concerns  of 
pleafure  are  alone  important,  and  the  difcoverqr  of  a  new  mode  of  didipation 
is  in  his  eye  the  moft  [n]  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  Prodigal  of  his  [o]  own, 
he  covets  the  wealth  of  others,  fince  no  two  vices  are  more  intimately  united 
than  luxury  and  avarice.  In  a  word,  (for  it  would  be  needlefs  to  dive  deeper 
into  the  abyfs  of  diffipation)  luxury  tends  in  all  fhapes  to  enervate  the  body  and 
16  deprefs  the  faculties  of  the  foul ;  to  deprave  the  morals  and  to  corrupt  the 
heart :  and  when  the  heart  of  man  is  become  corrupt,  it  teems  with  an  abun- 
dance [p]  of  evil. 

But 

{l]  Cato  the  elder  ufed  to  fay,  that  there  co-uld  be  no  friendihip  in  a  man,  whofe  palate  had  quicker 

fenfations  than  his  brain  or  heart.  See  his  life  in  Plutarch. 

J]m]  Non  ita  Romuli 

PrEefcriptum  &  intonfi  Catonis 
Aufpiciis  veterumque  norma. 
Privatus  illis  cenfus  erat  brevis. 
Commune  magnum.  HoR.  Lib.  II.  Od.  xv. 

[n]  The  Perfian  Icings  offered  great  rewards  to  the  difcoverexs  of  a  new  pleafure,  cr  a  new  din.1. — 
See  Athenaeus,  Lib.  XII.  and  Val.  Max,  Lib.  IX.  c.  i. 

— Dux  vitas — Dia  voluptas,  fays  Lucretius,  Lib.  II. 

{oj  Alleni  appetens,  fui  profufus.  Sall. 

Luxuria  &  avaritia  are  perpetually  joined  by  Sailuft. 

[p]  The  efFefts  of  luxury  are  fo  fimilar  in  every  age  and  nation,  that  when  we  read  SallufI:,  Juvenal,. 
Tacitus,  Athenaeus  and  others,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  apply  almoft  every  refleftion  of  thefe  writers  to  our 
own  times  and  experience.  The  turning  night  into  day,  and  day  into  night,  the  defertion  of  the  country 
to  live  in  a  croud,  and  thereby  avoid  habits  of  refleftion,  is  no  new  or  modern  invention  of  luxury. 
Athenaeus  (Lib.  VI.  p.  273)  mentions  it  as  the  boaft  of  fome  Sybarites  and  others,  that  they  had  not  feen 
the  fun  rife  or  fet  for  twenty  years  together.  Varro  (De  Re  Ruftica,  Lib.  II.)  writes  thu?.  "  Igitur 
quod  nunc  "  intra  murum"  fere  patresfamilias  correpferunt,  reliftis  falce  &  aratro,  &  manus  movere 
maluerunt  in  theatro  ac  circo  quam  in  fegetibus  ac  vinetis."  And  Columella  alfo  (De  Re  Ruftica^ 
Lib.  I.)  fays,  "  Omnes  enim  (ficut  M.  Varro  jam  temporibus  avorum  conqueftus  eft)  patresfamili^e 
falce  ac  aratro  reli£lis,  intra  murum  correpfirnus,  &  in  circis  potius  ac  theatris  quam  in  fegetibus  ac 
vinetis  manus  movemus  :  attonitique  miramur  geftus  efFoeminatorum,  quod  anatura  fexum  viris  dene- 
gatum,  muliebri  motu  mentiantur  decipiantque  oculos  fpetStantium .  Nodes  libidinlbus  &  ebrietatibus, 
dies  ludo  vel  fomno  confumimus.  Ac  nofmetipfos  ducimus  fortunatos,  quod  nec  orientem  folem 
videmus  nec  occidentem  :  itaque  iftam  vitam  focordem  perfequitur  valetudo.  Nam  fic  juvenum  cor- 
pora fluxa  &  refoluta  funt,  ut  nihil  mors  mutatura  videatur." — But  among  ancient  nations  the  palm  of 
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But  the  powers  of  the  underflanding,  and  all  its  refources  of  internal  enjoj- 
ment,  were  given  to  control  the  violence  of  the  paffions  and  groffer  appetites. 
When  thefe  powers  therefore  are  diflblved  in  habits  of  indolence  and  luxury,  are 
impaired  and  deprefied  by  perpetual  diffipation,  there  is  neither  room  nor  incli- 
nation left  for  fuch  an  exertion.  The  man,  whofe  foul  is  unhinged  by  the 
fafcinations  of  perpetual  gaiety  and  pleafure,  never  feeks  fetisfaftion  in  mental 
refources,  becaufe  indeed  be  has  none  fuch  within  him.  For  how  fliould  the 
underflanding  be  capable  of  relifhing  internal  delights,  or  the  heart  be  fruitful 
of  liberal,  noble,  or  virtuous  fentiments,  without  previous  attention  and  culti- 
vation [qJ  ?  Where  this  has  been  wanting,  there  muft  needs  be  a  wild  vacuity 
within,  which  will  render  the  mind  unable  to  contribute  its  proportion  of  enjoy- 
ments, or  to  maintain  its  due  degree  of  fuperiority.  This  being  the  cafe,  the, 
paffions  muft  of  courfe  predominate,  and  lead  their  poffeflbr  captive  at  will. 
Now  the  paflions,  it  is  well  known,  are  no  friends  to  ferious  thinking,  virtue  or 
rehgion,  Refleclion  through  their  means  is  foon  drowned  in  the  rapid  current 
of  pleafure,  fober  thoughts  are  not  fuffered  to  intrude,  prudence  is  defpifed, 
reafon  banifhed,  and  the  fuggeftions  of  confcience  fVifled  in  the  birth.  Under 
fuch  an  influence  fhould  the  mind  ever  make  a  faint  effort  to  exert  its  rational 
faculties,  it  becomes  eafily  biaffed  in  all  its  opinions  by  the  inftigation  of  fenfual 
appetites  and  worldly  interefts  j  coinciding  with  which  the  weakeft  fophiftry 
takes  place  of  found  reafon,  judgment  and  truth. 

luxurious  effeminacy  is  generally  beftowed  on  the  Sybaritse,  who  flourifhed  during  the  infancy  of  Rome 
in. the  part  of  Italy  now  called  Calabria.  To  fuch  a  pitch  of  effeminacy  had  they  arrived,  (as  Athe- 
nseus  reports,  Lib.  XII.)  that  they  would  not  fufi'er  blackfmiths  or  carpenters,  or  any  noify  tradefmeii 
to  live  in  their  city,  left  their  fleep  fliould  ever  perchance  be  broken  by  them  :  and  for  the  fame  reafon 
they  baniifhed  cocks  likewife — thofe  early  difturbers.  Seneca  alfo  mentions  (Lib.  II.  c.  xxv.  de  Ira) 
one  Mendycides,  a  citizen  of  Sybaris,  who  was  fo  fatigued  at  "feeing"  another  man  dig,  that  he 
ordered  no  fuch  work  ever  to  be  performed  in  his  prefence.  The  fame  man  often  complained,  becaufe 
on  his  bed  of  rofes  feme  of  the  leaves  would  get  doubled  under  him,  and  difturb  his  reft.  "  Where 
"  pleafure  (adds  Seneca)  has  corrupted  both  foul  and  body,  there  nothing  can  be  endured,  not  becaufe 
"  of  the  feverity,  but  the  foftnefe  of  the  fufferance," 

[q^]  It  v/as  a  flirewd  obfervation  of  a  good  old  writer,  (author  of  the  Book  of  Wifdom)  "  How 
«'  can  he  get  wifdom,  whofe  talk  is  of  bullocks  ?"  But  rufticity  is  not  more  an  enemy  to  knowledge 
than  eff'eminacy.  With  the  fame  propriety,  therefore,  it  may  now  be  alked,  "  How  can  he  get  wifdom, 
*'  whofe  talk  is  of  drefs,  of  wagers,  of  cards,  of  borough-jobbing,  horfes,  women  and  dice/'-i-Eftimate 
of  Manners,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

But 
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But  the  profligate  and  luxurious  man,  who  is  a  prey  to  his  grofs  appetites  and 
paflions,  can  fcarce  wifh  fuch  opinions  and  fyfiems  to  be  true,  as  admit  a  ruling 
Providence  and  a  day  of  future  account.    Better  to  fuch  an  one  are  the  gloomy 
thoughts  of  annihilation  after  death,  than  all  the  joys  and  bleffings  of  heaven  ; 
better  to  lie  dovvn  for  ever  in  the  filent  grave  than  to  cheriQi  any  hopes  of  life 
and  immortality.    Flis  profpeds  of  futurity  are  fo  obfcured  and  clouded  by  his 
libertine  condu6l,  that  to  him  there  can  be  no  comfort  in  the  view.    He  will 
not  throw  off  his  diforderly  habits,  but  he  gladly  fhrinks,  as  far  as  ever  he  can, 
from  all  notions  of  virtue.  Providence,  and  a  future  flate  of  retribution.  He 
fhuts  his  eyes  againft  the  light  of  argument  and  truth,  and  what  he  takes  pains 
not  to  fee  himfelf  (being  blinded  by  error  and  vice)  he  is  unwilling  to  believe 
can  be  manifeft  to  another.    How  greedily,  therefore,  does  he  d-evour  fuch  per- 
nicious writings,  of  which  there  are  plenty  to  be  found,  as  fap  the  very  foun- 
dations of  virtue  by  painting  vice  in  amiable  colours ;  as  harbour  the  moft  de- 
lufive  and  pernicious  conceits  under  a  confufed  application  of  fome  honourable 
terms  j  as  afFeft  to  unite  the  ideas  of  fenfibility  and  generous  feelings  with  (what 
they  truly  abhor)  the  mofl  direct  deviations  from  the  plaineft  duties  of  common 
life;  fuch  as  make  duelling  honourable,  adultery  fpecious,  and  fuicide  lawful! 
Thus  with  a  good  inclination  to  throw  down  all  the  barriers  between  virtue  and 
vice ;  with  an  hearty  wifh,  that  the  elegancies  of  the  latter  (as  they  are  termed) 
may  prevail  over  the  dull  fubflance  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  former ;  and  with  a 
mind  afloat  as  to  all  folid  principles,  the  diffipated  chara6ler  is  ripening  apace 
for  the  advantageous  perufal  of  all  fceptical  and  atheiftical  performances;  whichy 
under  familiar  and  popular  titles,  and  clothed  in  fafcinating  language,  attempt 
underhand  to  explain  away  the  moral  government,  if  not  the  very  exiflence  of 
a  Deity;  and  thus  kindly  "  to  free  us  from  the  pain  of  fuperflition  [r],  that 
"  we  may  fleep  quietly  in  our  beds."    Thefe  minute  philofophers  would  fain 
vindicate  man  to  what  they  call  the  free  ufe  of  his  natural  liberty;  that  is,  to  do 
whatever  he  pleafes  during  life,  and  to  live  only  as  long  as  he  pleafes.  Under 
the  dire61ion  of  fuch  kind  and  ingenious  inftru6lors,  a  man  of  unflable  prin-  ' 
ciples  is  foon  bewildered  in  all  the  mazes  of  fcepticifm  and  infidelity ;  his  heart 
becomes  callous,  his  confcience  is  feared,  and  bis  taile  is  too  rcfmed  to  be  any 
longer  a  dupe 

To  all  the  nurfe  and  all  the  prieft  have  taught"  ■> 

[r]  See  Hume's  Effay  Qn  Suicide,  confidered  in  Part  VI,  c.  2, 

of 
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of  the  pnniflinvents  of  futurity.  By  thefe  means  the  foul  is  gradually  "  pre- 
*'  pared"  for  any  aft  of  rebellion  againft  its  Maker,  which  any  worldly  purfuit 
or  difpofition  of  mind  may  lead  it  to  commit.  The  occafion,  indeed,  may  not 
yet  be  ripened,  which  impels  to  immediate  fuicide :  *  but  where  the  habit  of 
fenfual  indulgence  has  been  ftrong  and  uniform,  that  of  enduring  pain  or 
trouble  is  weakened  in  proportion.  The  mind  alfo,  by  having  thrown  afide 
all  influence  of  religious  fear,  is  unhinged  to  every  thing  ferious,  as  well  as 
unable  to  bear  any  thing  grievous ;  and  is  therefore  ready  to  receive  and  cherifli 
fuch  murderous  fuggellions,  whenever  the  moment  of  difappointment,  anguiilx 
and  defpair  arrives. 

Thus  a  light  and  frivolous  education  leads  (as  has  been  feen)  to  a  vacuity  of 
ferious  thoughts  and  folid  principles  of  conduct.  The  want  of  thefe  neceffarily 
mtroduces  a  love  of  trivial  purfuits,  an  habit  of  diffipation,  and  luxurious  modes 
of  living.  Thefe,  in  their  turn,  inflame  the  paflions,  weaken  the  powers  of  the 
underflanding,  deprave  the  morals,  and  corrupt  the  heart.  Hence  follows  an 
unbounded  fvvay  of  the  fenfual  appetites,  which  naturally  exclude  whatever 
would  refift  their  own  lawlefs  dominion.  Patience,  therefore,  and  fubmiflion 
and  felf-denial,  together  with  all  virtuous  and  religious  impreffions  both  in 
principle  and  praftice,  are  quickly  ftifled.  Works  of  ferioufnefs  and  improve- 
ment are  thrown  afide,  while  the  writings  of  minute  philofophers,  of  fceptics 
and  infidels,  are  read  with  avidity  and  implicit  credit.  Their  flimfy  method  of 
arguing,  their  abfurd  and  dangerous  conceits,  and  falfe  conclufions,  are  adapted 
to  the  weaknefs  of  their  readers'  judgments.  They  humour  their  depraved  in- 
clinations, and  flatter  the  wild  tyranny  of  their  paflions  j  to  which  what  can  be 
more  agreeable  and  convincing  than  the  infinuations,  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared 
hereafter,  that  foul  and  body  probably  perifli  together,  that  man  dies  like  a  dog, 
and  therefore  may  live  like  one !  Hence  the  wretched  remnants  of  reafon,  in 
fuch  devoted  victims  to  pleafure,  are  eafily  induced  to  argue  in  behalf  of  infideHty, 
and  againfl:  a  future  day  of  account :  and  when  the  fear  of  God  is  thus  cafl:  off", 
the  mind  is  duly  "  prepared  and  qualified"  for  the  outrage  of  felf-murder, 
whenever  the  burden  of  fife  fits  heavy  upon  it,  and  the  moment  of  defpair 
^rive£.  Thus 

"  A  fenfual  unrefledling  life  is  big 

"  With  monftrous  births  and  fuicide  to  crown 

"  The  black,  infernal  brood."  Young,  Night  V. 

CHAP. 


SUBJECT    OF  SUICIDE. 


CHAP.  III. 

Many  ctrcumjlances  contribute  to  check  the  career  of  fenfual  purfuits ;  briefly  defcribed\ 
are  followed  by  all  the  phrenfy  of  difappointed  and  unfubdued  pajjions. — As  foon  as 
there  is  neither  comfort  i?i  the  pafl,  nor  happinefs  in  profpeB,  fuicide  is  fled  to^ 
as  a  refource  from  immediate  pain  and  trouble. — General  caufes  of  '*  immediate" 
fuicide  mufl  exifl  either  in  bodily  or  mental  fuff'erings,  or  in  a  combination  of  both.—^ 
Mere  bodily  pain,  where  the  mind  is  unconfcious  of  guilt  or  uneajinefs,  feldom 
produces  fuicide  in  the  prefent  times,  though  it  often  did  among  the  ancients :  reafon 
of  this  difference. — Me?ttal  pain  of  two  forts  j  either  that  unavoidably  fuflered 
through  the  condudi  of  others^  or  brought  on  ourfehes  through  our  own  mifbeha- 
viour :  the  former  fometimes  leads  to  a  difguji  of  the  world  and  to  fuicide,  where 
the  mind  is  not  fortifled  by  the  flrength  of  religious  principles  :  fuch  fuicide  has  not 
to  anfwer  for  the  *'  producing  caufe"  of  it,  {which  was  wholly  external  and  un^ 
avoidable)  but  only  for  the  efl^edi  the  fufl'erer  permitted  it  to  have  on  himjelf.—^ 
Mental  perturbations  from  confcious  guilt,  pride,  &c.  when  it  urges  to  immediate 
fuicide  {as  it  often  does)  has  to  anfwer  both  for  "  caufe  and  effeSi  j"  and  is  therefore 
juflly  liable  to  our  utmofl  abhorrence  .■^Defpair  its  immediate  harbinger. — Meannefs 
and  danger  of  this  principle  influenciitg  human  aBions, 

IN  the  laft  chapter  the  diftant  preparations  of  the  mind  for  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  felf-murder  in  due  time  were  traced ;  and  it  was  found  to  be  gene- 
rally preceded  by  a  life  of  diffipated  luxury,  and  by  a  total  want  of  all  religious 
principle.  But  though  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that  fuch  a  debauched  and 
fceptical  ftate  of  mind  is  the  moft  frequent  forerunner  of  the  irrevocable  blow, 
yet  it  would  be  the  height  of  injuftice  to  affirm,  that  it  was  always  fo:  fmce 
there  may  be  other  caufes  tending  to  fuicide,  totally  unconne6led  with  vice  or 
fcepticifm.  A  melancholic  and  defponding  ftate  of  mind  may  be  the  parent  of 
a  thoufand  imaginary  diftrelTes,  harder  to  be  cured  than  real  evils.  Thefe  will 
infufferably  torment  and  diftradl  the  human  frame  j  fo  that  reafon  fhall  be 
impaired  and  judgment  weakened;  the  value  of  our  exiftence  be  lelTened  in  our 
own  eftimation,  and  a  wearinefs  of  life  fucceed,  with  a  fixed  determination  to 
¥  .  get 
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get  rid  of  it.  It  was  not,  however,  neceflary  in  the  laft  chapter  to  trace  out 
thefe  preparatory  caufes  of  fuicide,  fince  the  defign  was  chiefly  to  point  out  the 
Itock  from  which  it  fprang,  when  furrounded  with  its  mofl:  blackening  and  guilty 
horrors:  which  idea  fhall  be  principally,  though  not  entirely,  followed  alfo  in 
this  chapter,  wherein  the  incitements  to  "  immediate"  fuicide  are  to  be  difclofed. 

But  is  there  no  fatiety  in  a  life  of  gaiety  and  pleafure,  or  is  he  "in  a  furer 
road  even  to  the  undifturbed  enjoyment  of  worldly  happinefs,  and  confequently 
to  a  defire  of  hfe's  continuance,  who  has  ftifled  his  reafon,  and  quieted  the 
folicitations  of  his  inward  monitor?  His  diffolute  manners,  his  gratifications  of 
fenfe,  his  boundlefs  ambition,  his  views  of  avarice,  may,  indeed,  be  purfued  for 
a  while  with  more  confidence  and  fuccefs,  but  many  circumftances  will  quickly 
confpire  to  give  a  check  to  the  career  and  tyranny  of  his  pafiions.  His  enfeebled 
appetites  will  at  length  become  his  tormentors ;  his  body  will  be  full  of  difeafe 
and  pain  and  torture,  and  his  fellow-creatures  will,  in  many  inftances,  be  ready 
to  cenfure  that  conduft,  and  to  inflifl  that  punifiiment  on  him  here,  from  which 
he  has  in  a  manner  perfuaded  himfelf  he  fhall  be  free  hereafter.  Such  will  be 
the  commencement  of  his  difficulties  and  troubles,  which  will  be  marked  in  their 
progrefs  by  all  the  phrenfy  of  unfubdued  pafiions  j  fuch  as  envy,  rage,  jealoufy, 
difappointed  luft,  and  mortified  ambition.  The  fear  of  contempt  and  fliame 
alfo,  when  unlawful  and  wicked  pra6lices  are  on  the  eve  of  difcovery,  will 
work  more  powerfully  on  the  human  breafi:  than  ever  the  fenfe  of  guilt  did, 
and  will  raife  a  greater  perturbation  and  torment  in  the  mind  than  the  fear  of 
death  itfelf.  Such  a  wretched  being,  finding  at  length  neither  comfort  in  the 
paft  nor  happinefs  in-profpe6t,  flies  to  fuicide  in  relief  of  prefent  mifery  3  and 
there  are  not  many  commiflions  of  felf-murder,  which  may  not  be  traced  to  the 
xecelFes  of  pride,  impatience,  .ftiame,  difappointment,  and  defpair,  as  the  imme- 
diate and  effective  fources  from  vv'hence  they  flaw. 

But  to  come  clofer  to  the  point.  The  general  caufes  (infanity  excepted) 
which  lead  immediately  to  "  filicide's  foul  [s]  birth,"  take  their  rife  either  from 
acute  fufferings  of  body  or  mind,  or  from  a  mixture  and  combination  of  both. 
Inftances  of  its  commiffion  from  acute  pain  of  body  alone,  where  the  mind  is 
vndifturbed  by  remorfe  and  the  confcience  clear,  are  neither  numerous  nor 

[sj  Young. 

important 
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important  enough  in  thefe  days  to  merit  much  attention.  Examples  [t],  indeed, 
are  not  wanting  in  ancient  hiftory  of  thofe,  who  terminated  a  life  of  acute  pain 
and  bodily  diforder  by  the  ftroke  of  fuicide,  and  who  poffeifed  at  the  fame  time 
amiable  and  innocent  manners,  with  minds  pure  from  all  ftain  of  evil.  But 
then  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  thefe  did  but  foiiow  fuch  opinions  and  fen- 
timents  of  the  times,  as  led  them  to  deem  fuicide,  on  certain  occafions,  both 
innocent  and  laudable,  as  well  as  perfectly  conliftent  with  "  their"  notions  of 
futurity.  No  wonder,  then,  that  with  fuch  ideas  about  them,  they  faw  little 
reafon  to  bear  excruciating  and  irremediable  pain  of  body  without  delivering 
themfelves  from  it ;  and  (as  it  will  appear  hereafter)  they  were  chiefly  innocent 
chara6ters,  who  did  apply  to  this  remedy  from  bodily  pain.  But  the  man  of 
principle  and  character  in  modern  times,  thinking  more  juftly  of  the  matter 
from  his  better  information,  calls  in  the  aid  of  religion  to  fupport  him  under 
the  moft  excruciating  tortures  of  body.  Indeed,  where  the  body  has  been 
emaciated  by  long  pain  and  fuffering,  there  is  feldom  vigour  enough  left  in  the 
mind  even  to  fummon  up  that  fort  of  refolution,  which  is  requiiite  to  ftrike 
the  deadly  blow  j  and  if  that  mind  befides  is  at  eafe  with  refpe6l  to  all  confcious 
feeUngs,  the  defire  and  hopes  of  life,  even  to  the  laft,  are  oftentimes  ftrong ; 
or  if  otherwife,  the  natural  approaches  of  death  are  welcomed  with  a  compofure 
and  refignation  that  befpeaks  a  far  more  rational  and  laudable  and  laBing  forti- 
tude than  theirs  can  be  deemed,  who  merely  poflefs  the  momentary  courage  of 
plunging  a  dagger  into  their  own  breafts. 

But  immediate  fuicide  is  much  oftener  the  refource  of  mental  inquietude  and 
diftradion  than  of  mere  bodily  pain.  Now  the  troubles  of  the  mind  are  evi- 
dently of  two  forts  J  either  fuch  as  are  unavoidably  endured  through  the  beha- 
viour of  others,  or  fuch  as  men  bring  on  themfelves  by  their  ow  n  mifcondu6l:. 
With  regard  to  the  former  j—fliarp  is  the  pain  and  piercing  the  forrow,  which 
the  pride,  envy,  treachery,  cruelty,  negle6t  or  wickednefs  of  others  may  have  the 
power  of  infliding  on  the  moft  innocent  and  virtuous  charader.  How  often  are 
the  exertions  of  benevolence  abuled  by  crafty  objeds,  and  -made  fubfervient  to 
vile  and  wicked  purpofes  !  The  frank  and  open  temper  becomes  a  prey  to  the 
diffimulations  of  knavery,  and  many  an  innocent  viftira  is  led  to  the  altar  of 
poverty  and  ruin  by  the  infinuations  of  pretended  friendfliip,  by  an  ingenuous, 

[t]  See  in  particular  the  inftance  of  Corellius  Rufus,  Part  IV.  chap.  iv. 
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but  fatal,,  reliance  on  the  honcfty  of  others.  The  plain  and  upright  dealer 
feeks  to  improve  his  fortune  in  the  ftrait  paths  of  induftry  and  moral  integrity ; 
but  injuftice,  chicanery  and  fraud,  travelling  through  fecret  and  crooked  v/ays, 
arrive  .at  the  goal  of  riches  and  advancement  before  him.  The  retired  and 
virtuous  character  feeks  to  merit  the  jewel  of  domeftic  happinefs  by  every 
exertion  of  conjugal  and  parental  affeftion,  by  an  intercourfe  of  attentive  and 
watchful  love; — but  the  child  of  his  .hopes  becomes  a  libertine  and  fpendthrift, 
and  the  wife  of  his  bofom  rends  his  heart  in  twain.  Sharp  is  the  edge  of  fuch 
forrow,  and  bitter  this  potion  of  grief  to  thofe,  who  are  compelled  to  fwallovv 
it;  fnice  there  is  no  difappointment  or  vexation  in  life  equal  to  that  which  is 
felt  by  a  mind  fraught  with  keen  perceptions,  and  refined  fenfibility,  when  all 
its  kind  and  meritorious  condudl  towards  others  meets  with  nothinor  but  fii>rht 
contempt,  and  perfidy.  Thefe  are  afRiftions  grievous  to  be  borne ;  they  under- 
mine the  health,  ftrength,  and  fpirits  ;  they  are  arduous  trials  even  to  the  moft 
patient  temper;  they  create  fufpicions  of  all  mankind,  caufe  the  fufferer  to  be 
out  of  humour  with  the  world  and  all  its  concerns,  to  be  weary  cf  himfelf 
and  of  life,  and  (unlefs  he  be  fupported  by  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  religion)  often 
throw  him  into  the  arms  of  defpondency  and  fuicide.  But  confcious  innocence, 
when  fortified  by  religious  trufl,  will  carry  one  through  arduous  and  aflonifliing 
-trials.  The  good  man  mufl  be  ever  expofed  to  injury  and  injuftice  from  the 
wicked ;  but  he  will  not  thence  conclude,  that  this  world  is  only  a  prifon  and 
a  place  of  torment,  from  which  he  may  releafe  himfelf  at  pleafure.  He  will 
rather  confider  it  as  a  place  of  trial,  wherein  he  is  to  approve  his  own  integrity 
and  uprightnefs,  his  patience  and  perfeverance  in  well-doing,  amid  the  folly 
and  wickednefs  of  thofe  around  him ;  and  that  the  reward  of  all  his  fufFerings 
awaits  him  hereafter.  However,  where  fuch  a  divine  truft  and  confidence  is 
wanting,  where  fuch  awful  imprefTions  of  futurity,  as  would  check  all  voluntary 
haftening  into  it,  have  not  been  cultivated,  and  where  fuicide,  in  confequence, 
has  been  embraced,  as  a  refuge  from  unmerited  fufFerings,  there  it  cannot  be 
blameable  as  to  its  producing  caufe,"  (viz.  the  bafe  condu£l  of  others fince 
that  was  external  and  unavoidable  by  himfelf.  Yet  fuch  trouble  befals  not  a 
man  to  good  purpofe,  when  he  fufFers  himfelf  to  be  thus  overcome  by  it,  when 
it  drags  him  to  fuch  a  dreadful  conclufion  of  his  worldly  forrovvs. 


But  . 
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But  there  is  an  agitation  and  difquietude  of  mind  full  fraught  with  the  terrors 
of  confcious  guilt.  This  is  not  only  productive  jbf  frequent  fuicide,  but  alfo 
of  its  worll  fort;  fince  it  has  to  anfwer  for  "  caufe"  as  well  as  *'  effed,"  and 
confequently  rnuft  excite  all  our  abhorrence.  As  long  as  a  man  can  indulge 
his  inordinate  appetites  of  any  kind  to  the  full,  there  is  little  fear  of  his  com- 
mitting violence  on  himfelf ;  but  when  once  from  any  concurrence  of  circum- 
flances  he  begins,  firft  to  doubt,  and  then  to  experience,  the  little  probability  of 
their  future  gratification,  his  foul  becomes  a  prey  to  the  tyranny  of  corroding 
paffions,  Unfatisfied  lull  gnaws  at  his  heart,  or  he  is  checked  in  the  career  of 
ambitious  and  golden  profpedls,  or  deprived  of  lawlefs  power.  His  rapine  and 
cruelty  are  on  the  eve  of  difcovery  ;  his  extortion,  violence,  and  fraud,  are  oa 
the  point  of  configning  him  to  infamy  and  ruin»  The  loffes  of  the  gaming- 
table annihilate  his  property,  whilft  enjoyment  and  peace  are  ftrangers  to  his 
breaft.  When  his  pride  is  thus  chagrined  and  mortified,  and  the  dread  of 
difgrace,  poverty  and  punifliment  befets  him  around,  what  can  follow  but 
fname,  vexation  and  difguft  ?  Friends  forfake,  difappointment  goads,  remorfer 
imbitters,  rage  renders  frantic,  hope,  the  laft  refuge  of  the  wretched,  fails, 
defpair  fucceeds,  and. life  becomes  a  burden.  The  tumultuous  conflidt  is  now 
near  upon  clofmg : — "  Why  fliould  I  live  to  be  raiferable,  when  the  remedy 

is  in  my  ovm  power  ?"  

"  Eternity  ne'er  fleals  one  thought  between,. 
"  And  fuicide  completes  the  fatal  fcene  [y1/' 

The 

[uj  Gamblers,  a  Poem. — Anon. 

 •  "  There  took  her  gloomy  flight 

"  On  wing  impetuous  a  black  I'ullen  foul 

«  Blafted  from  hell  with  horrid  luft  of  death."  YoUKG,  NrghfV. 

The  following  perfonlficatioa  of  fuieide  in  Savage's  Wanderer  (Canto  2.)  is  poetical  and  jufto. 
"  Here  the  lone  hour  a  blank  of  life  difplaj'S, 

Till  now  bad  thoughts  a  fiend  more  aftive  raife; 
"  A  fiend  in  evil  moments  ever  nig-h. 

Death  in  her  hand  and  phrenfy  in  her  eye. 
"  Her  eye  all  red  and  funk  : — a  robe  ftie  wore 
"  With  life'^s  calamities  embroider'd  o'er. 
"  A  mirror  in  one  hand  colledcive  fhows 
I  Varied  and  multiplied  that  group  of  woes 

D  2-.  ''■'■This 
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The  diftant  preparations  of  the  mind  for  this  dreadful  cataftrophe  have  their 
foundation  in  want  of  principle  the  operating  motive  is  always  interefted  and 
felfifli,  and  generally  wicked,  as  being  preceded  by  a  life  of  fenfuality  and  corrupt 
pradlices  J  whilft  its  immediate  harbinger  *'  Defpair,"  is  of  all  the  incentives  of 
human  action  the.  moft  mean  [x]  and  defpicable.    Defpair  can  never  be  pro- 

dudiv© 

"  This  endlefs  foe  to  generous  toil  and  pain 

*'  Lolls  on  a  couch  for  eafe,  but  lolls  in  vain. 

"  She  mufes  o'er  her  woe-embroider'd  veft, 

"  And  felf-abhorrence  heightens  in  her  breaft. 

*'  To  fhun  her  care  the  force  of  fleep  flie  tries, 

"  Still  wakes  her  mind,  though  llumbers  doze  heV  eye$, 

"  She  dreams,  flarts,  rifes,  ftalks  from  place  to  place, 

"  With  reftlefs,  thoughtful,  interrupted  pace  : 

"  Now  eyes  the  fun  and  curfes  every  ray ; 

"  Now  the  green  ground,  where  colour  fades  away. 

"  Dim  fpedlres  dance  ;  again  her  eye  ftie  rears, 

Then  from  the  blood-fliot  ball  wipes  purpled  tears. 
"  Then  preffes  hard  her  brow  with  mifchief  fraught, 
"  Her  brow  half  burfts  with  agony  of  thought : — 
"  From  me  (fhe  cries)  pale  wretch!  thy  comfort  claimy 
"  Born  of  Defpair  and  Suicide  my  name." 

[x]  Defpair  is  pourtrayed  in  the  following  lines  from  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen. 
"  Ere  long  they  come,  where  that  fame  wicked  wight  * 
"  His  dwelling  has  low  in  an  hollow  cave, 

Far  underneath  a  craggy  clift  ypight, 
"  Dark,  doleful,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave 
"  That  ftill  for  carrion  carcaffes  doth  crave  : 
"  On  top  whereof  ay  dwelt  the  ghaftly  owl, 
"  Shrieking  his  baleful  note,  which  ever  drave 
"  Far  from  that  haunt  all  other  cheerful  fowl ; 
.  "  And  all  about  it  wandering  ghofts  did  wail  and  howl. 

"  And  all  about  old  flocks  and  flubs  of  trees, 
"  Whereon  nor  fruit  nor  leaf  was  ever  feen, 
"  Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  rocky  knees  ; 
"  On  which  had  many  wretches  hanged  been, 
"  Whofe  carcaffes  were  fcattered  on  the  green, 
"  And  thrown  about  the  clifts.    Arrived  there 
"  That  bare-head  knight,  for  dread  and  doleful  teen,. 
«  Would  fain  have  fled,  ne  durfl  approachen  near, 
But  the  other  forced  him  flay  and  comforted  in  fear, 
*  Defpair. 

.  «  T!ic 
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du6live  of  good,  but  abounds  with  evil.  Cowardly  in  its  principle,  it  flies 
from  exertion ;  pitiful  in  its  end,  it  regards  felf  alone.  The  defperate  man  is 
ripe  for  any  outrage  or  violence  on  himfelf  or  others ;  he  cares  neither  what  he 
does  nor  what  becomes  of  him  :  on  which  account  every  wife  government  en- 
deavours to  difcourage  defpair,  as  much  as  poffible  [y],  in  its  fyftem  of  policy  j 
eveiy  prudent  father  does  the  fame  in  the  management  of  his  children ;  every 
man  of  common  fenfe  in  his  own  perfonal  condufl.  "  While  there  is  life  there 
*'  is  hope,"  is  a  common  faying  :  but  the  defponding  man  is  ever  ready  to 
extinguifh  hope  itfelf  by  felf-aflaflination.  The  application  of  fuch  a  defperate 
remedy  is  fo  frequent  and  truly  deplorable,  that  it  is  a  great  happinefs  for  any 
one  not  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  his  own  domeftic  or  friendly  feelings  on  the 
fubje6l :  in  his  more  general  and  focial  regards  he  is  fure  to  fuffer.  Whereas 
vigour  and  exertion  might  have  performed  wonders ;  and  many  an  one  by  a 
proper  application  of  thefe  harmlefs  remedies,  rather  than  of  the  fword  or  piftol, 

"  The  darkfome  cave  they  enter ;  when  they  find 
"  That  curfed  man  low  fitting  on  the  ground, 
"  Mufing  full  fadly  in  his  fullen  mind  ; 
"  His  greafy  locks,  long  growing  and  unbound, 
"  Diforder'd  hung  about  his  flioulders  round, 
"  And  hid  his  face ;  through  which  his  hollow  eyne 
**  Look'd  deadly  dull,  and  ftared  as  aftound  ; 
"  His  raw-bone  cheeks  through  penury  and  pine 
"  Were  fhrunk  into  his  jaws,  as  he  did  never  dine. 

"  His  garment,  nought  but  many  ragged  clouts, 

"  With  thorns  together  pinn'd  and  patched  was,  - 
"  The  which  his  naked  fides  he  wrapt  abouts; 
"  And  him  befide  there  lay  upon  the  grafs 
"  A  dreary  corfe,  whofe  life  away  did  pafs 
"  All-wallowed  in  his  own  yet  lukewarm  blood, 
"  That  from  his  wound  yet  welted  frefh,  alas ! 
"  In  which  a  rufty  knife  faft  fixed  ftood, 
"  And  made  an  open  paflage  for  the  guftiing  flood*" 

[y]  "  Nil  defperandum,"  is  a  moft  inftru£live  leffon ;  and  never  was  it  more  wifely  applied  on  a- 
public  occafion  than  by  the  Roman  fenate  after  the  battle  of  Cannse ;  when,  ftifling  every  vindidlive- 
feeling,  they  met  their  imprudent  cqnful  Varro  with  thanks,  "  that  he  had  not  defpaired  of  the  republic." 
The  efFeft  was  anfwerable  j  defpondency  vanilhed,  and  the  Roman  arms  were  ultimately  triumphant. 
Private  inftances  alfo  are  innumerable,  wherein  the  exertion  of  this  ufeful  maxim  has  produced  the 
moft  wonderful  and  advantageous  confequences. 

1-  might 
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might  not  only  have  prevented  the  tears  of  friendly  forrow  from  being  fhed  over 
his  untimely  grave,  but  have  reftored  himfeif  to  peace  and  happinefs  by  the 
conqueft  of  his  troubles,  difappointments,  and  vices. 


CHAP.  IV. 

A  viciQUS  and  dejperate  aSiion  JJmdd  at  leaji  be  'voluntary ^  and  have  fome  profpeSi 
of  advantage  or  pleafure. — The  Juicide  has  not  always  this  apology :  led  to  it 
■  againji  his  own  inclinations  to  life  by  principles  of  modern  honour. — Principles 
of  honour  {when  it  diffWs  from  confcietice  and  virtue)  founded  on  opinio72S  and 
cii/lo?ns  of  fnen,  and  thought  more  bindijig  by  mai^y  than  ariy  moral  or  religious 
obligation. — Honour  leads  to  fuicide  againJl  a  defire  of  life,  in  countenancing  the 
duel. — 'The  murder  committed  indeed  by  the  hands  of  another,  but  ?nade  our  oivn 
deed  by  giving  or  accepting  the  challenge. — Laws  of  modern  honour  afix  a 
necejjity  of  the  payinent  of  gambling  debts  ;  hence  moji  frequent  fuicide ;  not 
through  wearinefs  of  life,  but  want  of  means  to  gamble  on. — If  fuicide  be  a  crime 
when  voluntary,  how  much  greater  when  committed  even  i?i  defpite,  as  it  were, 
of  our  own  inclinations. — Duelling  and  gamitig  to  be  treated  at  large  hereafter. — 
Courage  the  mean  between  fear  and  rajlmefs. — Suicide  a  compound  of  thefe  two, 
and  therefore  has  no  connexion  with  courage,  which  depends  on  their  feparation. — 
Courage  mujl.  be  accompajiied  by  particular  circumflances  to  render  it  laudable 
thefe  enumerated,  and  found  not  conffent  with  fuicide. — Not  jneant  to  maintain, 
that  cowards  alone  commit  fuicide,  but  only  that  the  a£i  in  itfelf  implies  ?io  true 
courage. — No  judgment  to  be  formed  of  a  mans  courage  from^  the  mode  of  his 
death;  his  behaviour  at  that  time  depending  fo  much  on  circumflances. — The 
ohjeBion,  "  that  to  overcome  the  natural  horrors  of  death  by  fuicide  muji  imply 
"  courage,''  anfwered. — The  quejlion,  **  is  it  not  more  courageous  to  die  by  onds 
**  own  hand  than  to  live  under  ignominy  V  anfwered  (as  far  as  it  is  nece[j'ary  in- 
this  place). — The  idea  of  plucking  up  courage  to  fy  from  pain  and  mifery  noticed  : 
more  true  courage  manifejled  in  enduring  thaji  in  flying  fro?n  trouble, — The  re~ 
folutim  exhibited  in.fuidde^  arifing  from  a  mixture  of  fear  and  rajlmefs,  deferves. 

no. 
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fio  letter  a  name  than  prefumption  and  daringnefs  i  it  therefore  adds  to  the 
*'  general  guilt"  of  fuicide, — Suicide^  ivith  refpe^  to  its  general  guilty  the  foul 
offspring  oj  'uile  progenitors. 

HEN  an  a6lion  is  highly  vicious  and  defperate  in  its  commiiTion,  the 
leaft  that  can  be  looked  for  is,  that  it  fhould  be  voluntarily  undertaken 
on  the  expedation  of  fome  advantage  or  pleafure  to  arife  from  its  execution. 
But  it  unfortunately  happens  for  the  felf-murderer,  that  even  this  poor  apology 
is  not  ajvi^ays  within  his  reach  j  fince  there  are  fituations,  which  drive  him  to 
ftain  his  hands  with  his  own  blood,  even  againft  all  his  interefts,  his  inclinations 
and  ftrong  defires  of  life.  What  thefe  fituations  or  principles  are  fhall  now  be 
ccnfidered.  The  word  *'  Honour,"  whenever  it  has  a  meaning  diftindt  from 
confcience  and  virtue,  muft  have  for  its  bafis  certain  opinions  and  cuftoms  of 
men  ;  and  principles  formed  according  to  fuch  opinions  ai'e  apt  to  have  a  greater 
influence  over  many  in  the  regulation  of  their  condud,  than  all  other  rules  of 
moral  or  religious  obligation.  However,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  ferious  grief  to 
think,  that  the  words  Honour  and  Virtue,  which  mufl  fo  truly  import  the 
fame  thing  in  their  genuine  fignification,  fhould  be  fo  v^'idely  feparated  in  their 
prefent  ufe,  as  not  only  in  many  inftances  to  imply  a  difference,  but  even  a 
contradi6lion  ?  The  point  of  examination  then  is,  whether,  when  the  ideas  of 
virtue  and  religion  are  difcarded,  or  at  leaft  conlidered  only  in  a  fecondary  light, 
the  principles  of  modern  honour  will  be  a  fafeguard  againft  the  commiffion  of 
fuicide  j  or  whether  they  will  not  in  many  inftances  lead  direclly  to  its  perpetra- 
tion, and  that  even  contrary  to  a  man's  ftrongeft  defires  of  life's  continuance? — 
To  pafs  by  many  a  faftiionable  vice,  which  implies  no  faftiionable  diflionour, 
there  is  one  moft  prevailing,  but  unchriftian  prac^lice,  to  which  the  laws  of 
honour  point,  which  muft  be  deemed  a  dired  fpecies  of  felf-murder ;  and  that 
is,  "  the  Duel."  The  mifchief,  indeed,  is  done  by  the  hand  of  another;  but 
when  that  hand  is  challenged  to  hazard  the  effe<5t,  wherein  lies  the  difference 
with  refpedt  to  the  criminal  part  of  the  aftion  ?  In  ancient  times  the  man 
of  confequence  often  put  himfelf  to  death  by  the  hand  of  another,  by  his  Have, 
his  armour-bearer ;  in  modern  days  he  calls  out  one  of  his  own  r^nk  to  the 
chance  of  doing  the  fame  office  for  him.  But  as  the  nature  of  honour  is  very 
fufceptible  of  affront,  the  hazard  of  life  is  proportionably  great,  and  equal  to 
the  irritability  of  a  man's  difpofition.    The  principle  of  duelling  then  is  a  moft 

dangerous 
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dangerous  one  for  the  encouragement  of  fuicide,  becaufe  it  frequently  urges  a 
man,  contrary  to  his  feeUngs,  his  interefts,  and  his  warmeft  wifhes,  to  accelerate 
his  own  murder,  at  a  time,  perhaps,  when  he  is  entirely  convinced  of  the  great 
guilt  of  fuicide.  But  it  may  be  faid — "  I  am  not  the  challenger  i  I  am  called 
out,  I  muft  obey  j  I  neither  feek  my  opponent's  life,  nor  would  voluntarily 
"  put  my  own  in  his  power.  Let  what  will  happen  then,  can  I  be  deemed 
"  guilty  either  of  his  murder  or  my  own  ?"  .  The  fulleft  anfwer  to  this  objeftion 
muft  be  looked  for  in  a  difcuftion  of  the  words,  "  I  muft  obey but  to  engage 
here  in  an  inquiry  of  that  nature  would  be  deviating  too  far  from  the  prefent 
point  in  view.  Suffice  it  to  oblerve,  that  accepting  as  well  as  giving  a  chal- 
lenge, equally  hazards  one's  own  life ;  and  whoever  does  that  voluntarily, 
without  benefit  to  others,  is  liable  to  have  his  death  imputed  to  himfelf,  which 
falls  not  fliort  of  atlual  fuicide.  The  principles  of  modern  honour,  then, 
(which  was  all  that  was  here  meant  to  be  proved)  by  leading  to  the  duel,  highly 
encourage  one  fpecies  of  fuicide,  and  that,  perhaps,  at  a  time  when  a  man's 
natural  defires  and  ftrongeft  propenfities  lead  him  anxioufly  to  covet  life's 
continuance. 

But  the  fame  principles  are  enemies  alfo  in  another  inftance,  which  contributes 
moft  frequently  to  an  horrid  fpecies  of  felf- murder,  viz.  by  the  ftamp  of  neceflity 
they  affix  to  the  immediate  difcharge  of  thofe  debts  which  they  are  pleafed  efpecially 
to  term  honourable — the  debts  of  the  *'  Gaming-Table."  Let  a  man  of  modern 
honour  be  involved  in  legal  debts  to  his  tradefmen,  it  fekiom  gives  him  much 
concern,  and  feldomer  prompts  him  to  quit  life  on  a  fudden,  unlefs  he  feels 
himfelf  in  danger  of  fuffering  fome  great  perfonal  indignity.  But  let  him  have 
thrown  away  his  patrimony  in  gambling,  and  have  contrafted  fuch  debts  by 
unlucky  throws  of  the  dice  as  he  has  no  hopes  of  difcharging,  rage  at  his  ill 
fuccefs,  difappointment  and  vexation  at  his  lofTes,  defpair  of  the  pra£licability 
of  immediate  and  honourable  payment,  together  with  the  known  impoffibility 
without  fuch  payment  of  appearing  again  in  the  regions  of  gambling,  all  thefe 
circumftances  combined  lead  him  to  a  defperate  fpecies  of  felf-murder,  and 
are,  perhaps,  one  of  its  moft  frequent  caufes.  Befides,  as  it  is  generally  com- 
mitted in  a  fudden  paroxyfm  of  diftradion  and  fury,  occafioned  by  a  lucklefs 
throw,  it  ftifles  every  attention  that  a  man  might  be  induced  to  pay  in  a  cooler 
hour  to  the  dilb'effes  of  others,  to  the  fuggeftions  of  his  own  humaner  feelings, 

as 
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as  well  as  to  the  claims  of  felf-interefl*  and  felf-prefervation.  It  is  no  wearinefs 
of  life,  no  remorfe  of  confcience,  no  difappointment  of  fenfual  gratifications, 
of  ambition,  of  fame,  which  leads  the  gamefter  on  to  fuicide ;  but  merely  the 
prefTurc  of  his  debts  of  honour — the  want  of  means  to  purfue  [z]  his  favourite 
calling.  Reftore  him  thefe  abilities,  and  he  lives  to  every  fatisfadion  of  life  he 
ever  enjoyed — the  rattling  of  the  dice ;  and  is  in  no  danger  from  his  own  fword 
or  piftol.  In  thefe  infliances,  then,  does  modern  honour  impel  to  fuicide  even 
againft  all  defires  of  life.  But  if  fuicide  be  a  crime  even  v.'hen  a  man's  own 
inclinations  povv^erfully  urge  its  commiffion,  how  much  greater  and  more  unna- 
tural mufl  its  guilt  needs  appear,  when  perpetrated,  as  it  were,  in  defpite  of  all  his 
own  feelings  !  A^s  the  fubjefts  of  "  Duelling  and  Gaming"  are  nearly  connected 
with  Suicide,  and  form,  as  it  were,  a  triple-headed  Cerberus  of  tiemendous 
vifage,  fome  larger  iiriclures  will  be  made  on  thefe  two  deftru61ive  and  uu- 
chriftian  practices  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  this  work. 

But  as  the  principles  of  modern  honour  are  co'.iceived  to  be  clofely  conne6led 
with  *'  Courage,"  it  will  not  be  improper  to  fubjoin  in  this  place  a  few  obfer- 
vations  on  that  courage,  which  is  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  exhibited  in  the  ad: 
of  fuicide,  but  which  after  it  has  been  proved  to  be  rather  the  refult  of  temeiity 
and  a  certain  daringnefs  of  fpirit,  will  tend  to  increafe  the  weight  of  its 
"  general  guilt."  ,  . 

Though  the  definitions  of  Courage  are  numerous,  yet  there  is  not,  perhaps, 
a  more  compendious  and  juft  one  than  Ariftotle's  [a],  v/ho  calls  it  "  the  mean, 
*'  between  fear  and  raflinefs."  Let  us  fee  how  far  the  a6t  of  fuicide  is  to 
be  found  in  this  mean,  and  in  confequence  how  far  it  can  be  faid  to  be  connected 
with  courage.  It  is  clear  that  the  generahty  of  fuicide  proceeds  either  from  a 
timidity  of  difpofition,  not  capable  of  bearing  up  againft  impending  troubles, 
or  from  a  fudden  guft  and  violence  of  paffion,  which  no  one  will  fcruple  to  ftile 
impetuous  and  raQi,  or  (as  is  often  the  cafe)  from  a  mixture  of  both.  Now 
this  being  granted,  there  feeras  to  be  no  connexion  whatever  between  fuicide 

[z]  Such  an  one  may  truly  exclaim, 

"  Vixi,  &  quern  dederat  curfum  Fortuna,  peregi."  Virg-. 

,[a]  -W-vJp.;i» //-6cr-1-/;?  eft  wEfi  f xos*  $«ffii.  Ethics,  Lib.  III.  c*  ix. 
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anci  courage,  but  rather  the  wldcft  reparation ;  fince  courage  is  equally  diftant 
froni  that  fear  or  tiiat  rarnnefs,  which  both  feparately  and  conne6liveIy  form 
the  bafis  of  faicide.  This  might  ferve  as  a  compendious  anfwer  to  fach  as 
deem  fuicide  an  aft  of  courage  ;  but  left  they  fnould  think  it  too  concife,  a 
farther  explanation  fiiall  be  given  of  the  matter. 

Ariftotle's  definition  above  is  of  courage  in  the  abftra6l,  as  a  quality  or  dif- 
pofition  of  the  mind.  But  when  this  comes  to  be  applied  to  particular  inftances, 
it  muft  alfo  be  accompanied  with  particular  circumftances  in  its  exertion,  in 
order  to  render  it  praife-worthy.  True  courage  [b]  mufi:  have  a  noble  and 
virtuous  bafis  for  its  exertion  :  it  muft  face  feme  danger,  or  it  can  merit  no 
appiaufe.  But  if  the  danger  incurred  tends  to  efFeft  no  good  purpofe,  as  it 
retires  from  one  extreme,  that  of  fear,  fo  it  encroaches  on  the  other,  that  of 
rafhnefs.  Courage,  likewife,  to  render  it  worthy  of  commendation,  muft  fliow 
itfeif  in  the  defence  of  others ;  for  if  employed  wholly  on  felf  and  felf-concerns, 
it  may  be  apt  to  take  a  different  name,  and  to  be  abforbed  in  that  term  of 
dcfpicable  application — Selfifhnefs.  A  man  attacked  by  an  highwayman  may, 
indeed,  acquire  fome  reputation  of  courage  by  refifting  at  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
even  though  felf-intercft  (as  to  defending  his  property)  feems  principally  con- 
cerned. This  happens,  both  becaufe  he  might  have  quietly  fubmitted  to  the 
lofs  of  a  trifling  property  without  any  rifk  of  murderous  confequences,  and 
becaufe  he  is  adually  at  the  fame  time  doing  much  fervice  to  the  community 
by  ft  riving  to  oppofe  its  lawlefs  members.  But  if  that  public  robber  fight  ever 
fo  ftoully  in  return,  he  acquires  not  the  praife  due  to  courage,  and  that  for  very 

[b]  Sed  ea  animi  elatio,  quae  cernltur  in  periculis  &  laboribus,  fi  juftitia  vacat  pugnatque  non 
pro  falute  communi,  fed  pro  fuis  commodis,  in  vitio  eft  ;  non  enim  modo  id  virtutis  non  eft,  fed 
potius  immanitatis,  omnem  humanitatem  repellentis.  Itaque  probe  definitur  a  Stoicis  fortitudo,  cum. 
cam  virtutem  efie  dicunt  propugnantem  pro  aequitate. — Omnino  fortis  animus  &  magnus  duabus  rebus 
maxime  cernitur,  quarum  una  in  rerum  externarum  defpicientia  ponitur,  cum  perfuafum  fit,  nihil 
hominem,  nifi  quod  honeftum  dccorumque  fit,  aut  admirari,  aut  optare,  aut  expetere  oportere  ; 
nullique  neque  homini  neque  perturbationi  animi,  nec  fortunae  fuccumbere.  Altera  eft  res,  ut,  cum 
ita  fis  afFeftus  animo  ut  fupra  dixi,  res  geras,  magnas  illas  quidem  &  maxime  utiles,  fed  Si  vehementer 
arduas  plenafque  laborum  &  periculorum,  cum  vitae  tum  multarum  aliarum  rerum,  quae  ad  vitam 

pertinent.  Fortis  vero  Si  conftantis  eft  non  perturbari  in  rebus  afperis,  nec  tumultuantem  de  gradu 

dejici,  ut  dicitur,  fed  praefenti  animo  uti  &  confilio  nec  a  ratione  difcedere. — Cic.  de  Officiis,  Lib.  I. 

obvious 
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obvious  reafons ; — he  is  bold  in  a  bad,  felf-intereiled  caufe,  and  is  only  to  be 
deemed  a  very  daring  and  defpsrate  fellow. 

Let  us  examine  the  courageous  fpirit  of  fuicide  by  thefe  rules.  Is  its  caufe 
or  bafis  difmterefted,  generous,  virtuous  ?  No  :  it  is  at  beH:  but  the  refuge  of 
private  mifery,  much  oftener  of  vice,  inf.imy  and  deferved  punlfnment.  Does 
it  face  much  danger?  Yes :  for  it  not  merely  hazards,  but  certainly  extingaifhcs 
the  life  of  its  undertaker.  But  to  what  good  end  or  purpofe  docs  it  face  tliis 
certain  deftruftion  ?  It  is  hard  to  fay  :  hnce  it  will  be  found  in  tiis  following 
chapters,  how  little  good  enfues  from  fuicide  either  to  a  man's  own  or  his 
neighbour's  interefts.  But  were  others  concerned  in  this  boafted  exertion,  or 
had  their  benefit  any  fliare  in  its  completion  ?  None  at  ail:  it  began  in  feif, 
centered  in  felf,  and  ended  in  felf ;  and  the  beft  concern,  perhaps,  tliat  others 
fliared  in  it,  was  that  of  leaft  account  with  the  murderer  himfelf,  viz.  the 
ridding  fociety  of  an  ufelefs  and  pernicious  member.  The  highwayman  and  the 
perfon  attacked  feem  united  in  the  fuicide ;  he  makes  a  defperate  plunge  on 
himfelf,  he  fucceeds  and  falls  a  prey  to  his  own  vidtory.  The  felf-murderer 
alfo  frequently  imitates  the  fpirit  of  the  highwayman  in  fnootiiig  himfeif  through 
the  head,  when  he  finds  no  other  pofiible  way  of  efcaping  from  infamy  and 
punifhment :  but  where  are  any  principles  of  true  courage  to  be  found  in  all 
this  behaviour  ?  , 

But  the  maintainer  of  courage  in  fuicide  has  his  defence  to  makej  let  us  hear 
it.  "  What,  then,  (fays  he)  would  you  afRrm,  that  all  men  have  been  cowards, 
**  who  have  committed  fuicide?  What  will  you  fay  of  Cato,  Brutus,  &c."  It 
is  wifhed  to  affirm  no  fuch  thing.  Thefe  iilufi:rious  Romans,  as  well  as  many 
other  fuicides  both  ancient  and  modern,  were  men  of  Undoubted  valour  and 
courage  in  the  whole  tenour  of  their  lives ;  but  not  the  more  fo  for  their  felf- 
deftru6lion.  Experience  certainly  confirms  the  fact,  that  men  of  courage,  as 
well  as  cowards,  have  deflroyed  themfelves  j  and  it  is  only  meant  to  aliert,  that 
the  aft  of  fuicide  itfelf  implies  no  exertion  of  true  courage.  Courageous  men 
have  been  impatient  and  fearful  under  the  terrors  of  death  in  the  fliape  of  illneis 
and  diflempers,  who  have  braved  all  its  horrors  with  compofure  in  the  field  of 
battle  ;  while  cowards,  who  have  run  away  from  the  latter,  have  been  remark- 
ably refigned  and  patient  under  the  dangers  of  the  former.    The  cei  tainty  of 

E  2  immediate 
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immediate  death  oftentimes  gives  a  fillip  to  the  fpirit  and  refolution,  and  thereby 
enables  the  coward  to  brave  it  at  the  moment  [c]  with  as  much  apparent 
fortitude,  as  the  man  of  miiform  and  fleady  refolution.  The  attendant  cir- 
cumflances  alfo  of  a  man's  death  often  contribute  their  fhare  in  fupporting  the 
adventitious  appearance  of  fpirit  under  its  ftroke.  It  has  been  obferved,  for 
inftance,  that  a  man's  courage  in  meeting  death  often  increafes  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  fpe6lators.  This  is  verified  in  the  field  of  battle,  wjiere  the 
foldiery  are  infpirited  by  the  prefence  of  each  other  to  face  death  with  intre- 
pidity:  and  (if  it  may  be  permitted  without  offence  to  fubjoin  after  mention 
of  the  other)  it  is  alfo  vifible  at  the  execution  of  malefafiors,  among  whom  a 
croud  of  fpeftators  influences  many  an  one  to  embrace  the  refolution  of 
dying  hard,"  (as  it  is  called)  that  is,  v/ithout  flinching,  whofe  hardinefsr 
would  have  failed  him,  had  he  fuftered  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  cell.  As  then 
there  is  no  fure  fign  of  the  previous  charades  of  the  man,  as  to  his  cowardice  or 
courage,  from  his  behaviour  in  the  very  point  of  death,  fo  neither  is  there  any 
conclufion  of  that  kind  to  be  drawn  from  the  mere  mode  of  that  death  ;  and  it 
would  be  a  cruel  ftroke  of  injuftice,  upon  the  man  of  an  even,  uniform  and 
con fiftent  fhare  of  courage,  if  a  fcoundrel  in  every  fhape  were  to  be  deemed, 
courageous,  merely  becaufe  he  could  fummon  up  the  momentary  refolution 
(never  exifting  in  him  before,  nor  certainly  to  be  repeated)  of  firing  a  piftol. 
through  his  ov/n  head. 

But  objeclors  lay  further,  "  Is  there  then  no  extraordinary  exertion  of  courage 
*'  in  overcoming  the  natural  horrors  of  death,  which  are  fo  forcibly  implanted^ 
"  in  every  one  ?"    This  is  no  more  than  that  fort  of  rafhncfs  or  daringnefs,, 
which  every  one  exerts  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  who  is  guilty  of  enormous, 
crimes,  which  have  obliged  him  firft  to  ftifle  or  overcome  all  fenfe  of  duty  and 
all  feelings  of  confcience.   There  may  be  daring  villains  and  defperate  bravadoes 
and  if  the  fuicide  deferve  not  the  former  cenfure  from  his  previous  life,  he  will, 
however,  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  the  latter  by  the  mode  of. 

[c]  Dkam  quod  fentiam  ;  fortiorem  eum  efie,  qui  in  ipfa  morte  e(l  quam  qui  circa  mortem  efto. 
Mors  enim  admota  etiam  imperitis  animum  dcdit  non  vitandi  inevitabilia.  At  ilia,  quas  in  propinquo. 
tantiim  eft  utique  ventura,  deiiderat  lentam  animi  firmitatem,  qus  eft  rarior,  ncc  poteft  nifi  a  faplente. 
prgeftari. — ■ — Seneca,  Ep.  xxx. 

9    '  his 
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Bis  death  :  but  a  bravado  deferves  not  the  honourable  appellation  of  a  man  of 
true  eourage. 

But  fuppofe  a  man,  who  has  hitherto  fapported  a  good  reputation  in  the 
world,  to  be  drawn  in  to  commit  fome  bafe  and  didionourable  a6lion  :  he 
becomes  indignant  of  life  under  a  load  of  infamy  and  reproach,  and  puts  a 
period  to  it  with  his  own  hands.    Does  not  fuch  an  one  fhow  more  fpirit, 
"  refolution  and  courage  in  his  felf-aflaffination  than  another,  whofe  daftardly 
foul  leads  him  to  be  content  to  breathe  under  his  indignity  and  flianie,.  or 
"  even  to  fuffer  its  inglorious  punifliment  ?"  We  are  no  further  obliged  to 
anfvver  this  queftion  here  than  by  faying,  that  each  perfon  in  this  cafe  follows^, 
the  bent  of  his  ovv'n  natural  temper ;  the  one  by  dying,  to  get  rid  of  his  own 
troublefome  feelings ;  the  other  by  living,  poffibly  with  the  hopes  of  making,, 
fome  reparation  for  his  fault.    The  latter  lives,  perhaps,  through  "  fear"  of 
dying,  and  the  former  dies  through  the  "  rafhnefs"  of  defpair ;   while  true 
courage,  which  is  equally  exempt  from  fear  or  raflmefs,  and  whofe  effe6ts  are  only 
exalted  by  their  leading  caufes,  feems  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  the  bufi- 
iiefs; — except  that  the  man,  who  lives  on  in  defpite  of  ignominy,,  and  does  it  on- 
proper  motives,  mud  be  deemed  the  moft  refolute  and.  courageous  of  the  two. 

Again  ;  Is  there  not  more  fpirit  and  courage  in  breaking  at  once  through 
"  unavoidable  evils  by  the  flroke  of  fuicide,  than  [d]  in  pitifully  enduring  a 

"  hfe 

[d]  Of  this  opinion  feemed  n  young  lady,,  who  left  the  following  lines  in  her  window  on  the 
iljoming  of  her  felf-murder. 

"  O  Death,  thou  pleafmg  end  of  human  woe  !  - 
"  Thou  cure  for  life  !  thou  greateft  good  below  V 
"  Still  mayeft  thou  fly  the  coward  and  the  Have,, 
"  And  thy  foft  flumbers  only  blefs  the  brave." 

On  reading  which  a  gentleman  wrote  thus.i: 
"  O  Dice,,  ye  vain  diverters  of  our  woe, 
"  Ye  wafte  of  life,  ye  greatefl  curfe  below  ! 
"-  May  ne'er  good  fenfe  again  become  your  Have,, 
"  Nor  your  falfe  charms  allure  and  cheat  the  brave.'.*' 

This  young  lady  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was  in  pofleffion  of  a  large  fortune.  She  was  exf)i-eme!y~ 
lieautiful,  and  by  ua  means  deficient  in  underftanding  or  v/it  k,  but  was  ijcninoderately  fond,  of  play* . 

Siie. 
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life  of  continual  mifery  ?"  But  if  it  implies  courage  of  any  fort  to  ftrike  the 
ftroke,  does  it  not  at  the  fame  time  imply  timidity  in  flying  from  the  evil 
inftead  of  intrepidity  in  refifcing  [e]  it  ?  Is  it  not  fomewhat  fnnilar  to  flying 
from  the  field  of  battle,  inftead  of  fighting  bravely  and  awaiting  the  ififue  ?  To 
bear  mifery  with  equanimity  and  patience  feems  the  ti  aer  and  more  fubftantial 
proof  of  courage  [f].  For  has  the  fuicide  courage  to  ftrive  againft  pain,  or 
to  overcome  trouble  ?  No ;  he  finks  under  it,  he  flies  before  it.  But  his  fpirit 
is  of  another  fort.  He  has  boldnefs  to  encounter  an  .Ihilation  or  futurity,  or 
rather  to  allay  the  mifery  of  tlie  moment  without  ihhiking  of  confequences. 

She  foon  gambled  away  her  whole  fortune.  Refleftions  on  the  pad:  became  bitter  ;  anticipation  of  the 
future  alarming  ;  melancholy  increafed  and  wearinefs  of  life  fucceeded.  Being  at  Eath  in  the  year 
1 731,  flie  was  feen  to  retire  to  her  chamber  with  her  ufual  compofure,  and  was  found  in  the  morning 
hanging  by  a  gold  and  filver  girdle  to  a  clofet-door.  Her  youth,  beauty,  and  diftrefs,  rendered  her  an 
object  of  pity  to  every  one — but  a  near  relation,  who,  on  hearing  of  her  death,  was  inhuman  enough 

to  exclaim  in  a  punning  ftyle,  "  Then  flie  has  tied  herfelf  up  from  play."  See  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  i. 

and  vol.  xxxii. 

[e]  Hercules,  (whom  no  one  acciifes  of  cowardice)  when  opprelTed  with  misfortunes,  is  made  to 
fay,  "  That  he  will  refolutely  bear  his  mifery,  and  not  kill  himfclf,  for  fear  he  fhould  be  deem.ed  a 
"  coward;  fince  he,  who  cannot  bear  the  ftrokes  of  adverfity,  cannot  be  fuppof^d  able  to  face  the 
"  darts  of  an  enemy."  See  Euripides,  Hercules  furens. 

[f]  Rebus  in  adverfis  facile  eft  contemnere  mortem, 

Fortius  ille  facit,  qui  mifer  effe  poteft.  Martial. 

A  few  years  ago  an  officer  went  into  Hyde-park  with  an  intention  of  (hooting  himfelf.  He  applied 
a  piftol  to  his  forehead  ;  the  priming  flaftied,  but  no  difcharge  followed.  A  man  of  poor  appearance, 
whom  the  officer  had  not  obferved,  or  perhaps  thought  worthy  his  notice,  inftantly  ran  up  and  wrefted 
the  piftol  from  his  hands.  The  other  drew  his  fword,  and  was  about  to  ftab  his  deliverer,  who  with 
much  fpirit  replied,  "  Stab  me,  Sir,  if  you  think  proper ;  I  fear  death  as  little  as  you,  but  I  have  more 
"  courage.  More  than  twenty  years  I  have  lived  in  afflitStlon  and  penury;  and  I  yet  truft  in  God 
"  for  comfort  and  fupport."  The  officer  was  ftruck  (as  well  he  might)  with  thefe  fpiritcd  words, 
continued  fpeechlefs  and  motionlefs  for  a  fliort  time,  and  then  burfting  into  tears  gave  his  purfe  to  the 
honeft  man.  He  then  inquired  into  his  ftory,  and  became  his  private  friend  and  benefactor;  but  he 
made  the  poor  man  fwear,  that  he  would  never  make  inquiries  concerning  himfelf,  or  /eem  to  know 
him,  if  chance  fliould  ever  again  bring  them  in  fight  of  each  other. 

Did  not  this  poor  man  of  patience  fay  with  truth  of  himfelf,  "  I  have  more  courage.  Sir,  than  you"? 

—  "  the  brave,  the  gallant  Altamont, 

"  So  call'd,  fo  thought — and  then  he  fled  the  held."  Young,  Night  V. 

"  V/hy  had  he  thus  falfe  fpirit  to  rebel, 

And  why  not  fortitude  to XufFex  well?"-— —Savage's  Wanderer. 

-  He 
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He  has  rafhnefs  to  lift  his  arm  and  llrike  againft  every  civil,  focial,  domeftic,  and 
virtuous  principle.  He  defies  the  mod  ftrong  and  natural  impulfe  implanted 
in  man  for  his  own  prefervation.  He  dares  to  refill:  all  the  horrors  of  death, 
and  to  rilfh  into  the  prefence  of  God  with  the  covering  of  his  own  blood.  All 
this  may  be  reputed  courage  by  fome,  but  what  if  others  fhould  rather  deem 
it  ternerity,  fool-hardinefs  and  madnefs  1  Or  if  it  muft  ftill  be  termed  courage, 
how  little  is  that  fpecies  of  bravery  to  be  coveted,  which  only  impels  a  man  to 
his  own  deftrudion  without  benefit  to  others !  Better  is  cowardice  than  fuch 
courage  as  this — "  better  the  live  dog  (as  fays  the  proverb)  than  the  dead 
"  lion.'^ 

Thus  nothing  defirable,  nothing  meritorious  has  been  difcovered  in  the  rife, 
progrefs,  and  completion  of  felf-murder.  Its  preparatory  caufes,  fuch  as  ex- 
ceffive  difllpation,.  fcepticifm,  and  infidefity,  are  little  to  be  commended  :  its 
immediate  incitements,  the  mazes  and  perplexities  of  vice,  with  their  baneful 
effefts  on  the  mind,  are  full  of  horror,  difgrace,  and  infamy  ;  whilft  its  final 
inftigator,  defpair,  is  the  moft  mean,  pitiful,  and  def!:ru<5tive  of  all  principles 
of  human  aftion  :  neither  does  it  gain  any  degree  of  credit  on  the  fcore  of 
honour  or  courage.  So  that  altogether  it  may  juftly  be  pronounced  of  fuicide 
on  the  head  of  its  *'  general  guilt," — that  it  is  the  foul  offspring  of  a  moft 
deformed  and  vicious  race  of  progenitors.. 


END    OF    THE    FIRST  PART. 
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PART  IL 

THE   "special   guilt"   OF    SUICIDE  ILLUSTRATED. 

111— ■mgmftiiiiiiL.yt^wBM— 1. 1 
«  j 

C    H    A    p.  L 

Gradations  in  the  Jhock  of  death  ;  by  fuicide  the  mojl  dreadful  of  all ;  in  this  cafe 
the  death  itfelf  not  fo  much  dwelt  on^  as  the  mode  of  its  accomplijhment. — Suicide 
an  objeB  of  jujl  abhorrence,  becaufe  contrary  to  the  firft  principles  implanted  in 
man,  thofe  of  felfprefervation. — The  natural  horror  of  death  a  guard  to  life, 

'  ivhich  men  might  other  wife  be  induced  to  quit  too  eafily. — ObjeBion  i .  concei-ning 
fuicide  not  being  always  againf  the  propenfties  of  human  nature,  fnce  death  is 
often  coveted  rather  than  life,  anfwered. — A  wearinefs  of  life  is  never  fo  be 

,  afcribed  to  the  genuine  feelings  of  nature,  but  fo  its  corruptions  from  external 
circumfances. — ObjeBion  2.  co7icer?iing  fuicide  being  not  always  and  necefj'arily 
an  offence  agaijif  the  firf  law  of  our  nature,  felfprefervation^  becaufe  felf- 
prefervation is  not  of  univerfal  obligation^  anfwered,  by  fhowing  how  far 
felfprefervation  is  to  be  the  guide  of  our  aBions,  and  when  it  is  to  yield  fo  higher 
motives  of  conduSl, — ISfo  apology  can  he  drawn  from  hence  for  voluntary  and 
felffh  fuicide. 

"  OPEAK  no  ill  of  the  dead,"  fays  the  voice  of  humanity:  yet  the  nature 
k3  of  the  prefent  fubje6l  calls  for  a  fufpenfion  of  this  general  compaffion, 
till  the  lifelefs  body  has  been  brought  (as  it  was  among  the  Egyptians  of  old) 
to  a  folemn  trial.  They  fcrutinized  the  whole  condacSt  of  the  man  ;  we  fit  in 
judgment  on  that  lall:  a6t  of  his  life  alone,  by  which  he  voluntarily  deprived 
himfeif  of  his  mortal  exiftence,  his  previous  conduct  being  of  no  farther  con- 
fequence,  than  as  it  ferved  to  aggravate  or  extenuate  the  guilt  of  his  felf-murder. 

To 
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To  view  the  powers  of  death  over  a  fellow -creature  is  at  all  times  an  awful 
and  folemn  fpedtacle ;  but  many  circumflances  [g]  may  confpire  to  augment 
the  force  of  its  imprellion.  When  death  fmks  an  hoary  head  into  the  grave 
by  a  gradual  decay,  or  when  it  terminates  a  long  and  painful  illnefs,  its  terrors 
are  much  abated  by  the  expe6lation  that  was  formed  of  the  impending  ftroke. 
When  its  attack  is  more  fudden,  and  alfo  levelled  againft  the  bloom  of  youth, 
yet  even  this  premature  intrufion  is  lamented  with  a  fhare  of  compofure  and 
refignation  ;  death  being  at  all  times  a  natural  confequence  of  violent  difeafe. 
But  when  the  vital  heat  this  moment  glows  in  full  flrength  and  vigour,  and 
the  next  is  totally  extinguifhed  by  feme  frightful  accident,  our  feelings  are  more 
forcibly  affeded ;  furprize  and  confternation  add  new  poignancy  to  forrow, 
and  we  fhudder  at  the  fight  of  fo  fudden  and  important  a  change.  Yet  there 
is  a  deprivation  of  life  more  calamitous  and  dreadful  than  any  of  the  former, 
becaufe  neither  nature  nor  accident  have  any  fliare  in  its  completion ;  and  that 
is,  by  murder.  There  is  fomething  fo  repugnant  of  all  natural  feelings,  and  fo 
forcible,  in  the  cry  of  human  blood,  that  the  laws  of  the  land  (and  indeed 
thofe  of  mod  countries)  not  only  require  blood  for  blood,  when  one  man  flays 
another,  but  alfo  a  compenfation  or  fatisfaftion,  whenever  man's  blood  is 
accidentally  flied  by  an  irrational  animal,  or  even  by  an  inanimate  mafs  of 
matter  J  fo  that  not  only  an  horfe  which  mortally  flrikes  his  keeper,  but  even  a 
wheel  or  beam,  which  happens  to  crufh  a  man  to  death,  is  forfeited  under  the 
name  of  Deodand  [h],  as  an  expiation  for  human  blood. 

•  .         ,  The 

[g]   "  plurima  mortis  imago."  ViRC. 

[h]  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays,  that  the  law  of"  Deodands  is  founded  upon  Exodus  xxi.  28,  "  Si  bos 
"  cornu  percuflerit  virum,"  &c.  Inftitutes  of  Laws  of  England,  Part  III,  c.  viii. 

There  is  a  death  likewife  "  per  infortunium,''  where  no  reafonable  creature  concurs  to  it,  or  a 
•death,  which  is  v/ithout  the  fault  or  procurement  of  another.  This,  as  Braclon  fays,  is  not  properly 
'*  Cxdium  hominis,"  or  killing  of  man  by  man  ;  nor  is  in  truth  a  felony,  or  punifnable  as  a  crime  ; 
vet  it  is  what  the  law  takes  notice  of,  and  m.akes  what  occafioned  the  death  to  be  forfeited  ;  and  this 
forfeiture  is  what  the  law  calls  a  Deodand."  Res  Deo  datne, — forfeited  to  the  King,-  or  Lord  of  the 
-Liberty,  and  to  be  dillributed  "■  in  pios  ufus"  among  the  poor,  for  the  appeafing  of  God's  wratli,  and 
as  the  beft  recompence  for  blood  cafually  fhed.  The  praftice  is  founded  in  fcripturc  ; — "  And  furely, 
"  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require  :  at  the  hand  of  every  beafi:  will  I  require  it,  and  at  tiie  hand 
"  of  man,"  (Gen.,  ix.  5.) — "  If  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  a  woman  that  they  die,  then  the  ox  fhallfare]^ 
"  be  ftoned,  and  his  fleit  fhall  not  be  eaten  ;  but  the  owner  of  the  ox  fiiall  be  quit,"  (Exod.  xxi.  28.) 
It  was  formerly  a  given  rule,  that  "Omne  quod  movet,  cum  eo  quod  occidit  DeoJandum  ell:  Kegi  ;" 
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The  idea  of  fhedding  man's  blood  then  being  fo  hehious  in  its  very  nature, 
the  horrors  of  death  become  grievoufly  multipUed  at  the  fight  of  a  mangled 
body,  which  has  fallen  a  prey  to  the  ftabs  of  fome  mercilefs  villain.  But  when 
we  are  moreover  informed,  who  that  cruel  murderer  was, — that  thofe  brains 
were  voluntarily  fcattered  by  his  own  piftol,  or  that  heart's  blood  was  poured 

or,  according  to  the  monkifti  verfe,  "  Omnia  qujeque  movent  ad  mortem,  funt  Deodanda."  Yet  the 
pra£lice  feems  to  be  more  moderate  in  our  days  ;  as  it  finds  only  that  to  be  forfeited  as  Deodand,  which 
immediately  caufes  the  death  ;  as  the  wheel  only,  not  the  whole  cart  and  horfes.  The  law  in  favour 
of  the  Deodand  is  pofitive,  though  we  cannot  now  fully  account  for  its  origin  with  us.  And  though 
"  the  Pv/iirror"  (c.  i,  13.)  feems  to  father  the  firft  ordinance  upon  Glanville  ;  yet  the  learned  Fabian 
Philips,  in  his  "  Legal  Rights  of  the  Courts  of  Judicature,"  has  ftript  me  of 'all  good  opinion  of  that 
author.    Fleta,  indeed,  gives  us  a  "  provifum  eft,  quod  pro  animabus  anteceflbrum  Regis,  omniumque 

"  fidelium  defunctorum  tanquam  precium  fanguinis  diftribuantur,  &  Ideo  Deodanda  vocantur."  

Umfreville's  Lex  Coronatoria,  vol.  i.  chap.  Deod^ 

The  paflage  referred  to  above  in  Fleta,  (feu  Commentarius  Juris  Anglicani  fic  nuncupatus,  fub 
Edvardo  primo  ab  anonymo  confcriptus)  Lib.  L  c.  xxv.  de  Officio  Coronatoris,  is  as  follows  :  "  Hu- 
"  jufmodi  autem,  quae  pro'mortis  causa  reputantur,  ut  batellus  cum  onere  &  omni  attillamento,  carefta 
"  cum  onere  &  equis,  &  quicquid  mobile  fit  in  molendino,  &  hujufmodi,  appreciari  debent;  &  fe- 
«  cundum  pretium  villatae  liberari.    Ex  his  autem  provifum  eft,"  &c.  as  above. 

.  The  ancients  alfo  had  laws  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  modern  forfeitures  of  Deodands,  to  fhow 
their  horror  of  ftiedding  man's  blood.    "  Inanimate  things  (faid  the  laws  of  Athens)  which  have  been 

*'  inftrumental  in  eff'e£ling  any  man's  death,  fliall  be  caft  out  of  the  territories."—  Petiti 

Leges  Atticas. 

A  beautiful  ftatue,  having  by  its  fall  from  its  pedeftal  crufhed  a  man  to  death,  was  folemnly  adjudged 
by  a  fentence  given  in  the  Prytaneum  (where  thefe  matters  were  to  be  determined  according  to  a  law 

of  Draco)  to  be  caft  out  of  Attica,  and  thrown  into  the  fea.  See  Petiti  Leges  Atticje,  and  the 

writers  he  quotes. 

The  following  paflage  in  ^fchines's  Oration  againft  Ctefiphon  confirms  the  ufage  of  fuch  a  law  as 
the  above.  "  It  would  be  a  grievous  thing  in  you,  O  Athenians,  who  are  ufed  to  exterminate  from 
"  your  territories  fuch  pieces  of  wood,  of  ftone  or  iron,  things  inanimate  and  fenfelefs,  as  have  been 
"  the  accidental  caufe  of  a  man's  death,  by  falling  on  him  ;  for  you,  who  cut  off  and  bury  that  hand 
"  feparate  from  the  reft  of  the  body,  which  hath  committed  felf  murder  ;  for  you  to  reward  the 
"  undefcrving,"  &c. 

Plato  lilcewife,  in  his  treatife  "  De  Legibus,"  Lib.  IX.  appoints  as  fellows.  "  If  a  beaft  of  burden, 
"  or  other  animal,  kill  a  man,  (except  in  public  fliows)  let  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  bring  the 
"  matter  before  the  judges;  and  let  the  beaft,  being  condemned,  be  flain  without  the  borders  of  the 
"  territory.  If  any  thing  inanimate  (lightning  or  other  weapon  fent  from  heaven  excepted)  fliall 
"  either  by  its  own  fall,  or  by  a  man's  falling  upon  it,  deprive  him  of  life,  let  application  be  made  to 

the  judge,  and  let, the  inanimate  thing^be  exterminated,  as  in  the  cafe  of  animals.'' 

out 
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out  by  the  point  of  his  own  fwoid,  the  bofom  heaves  with  a  complication  of 
jarring  paffions.  Pity  and  deteftation,  grief  and  abhorrence,  alternately  fweil 
the  heart,  when  the  commiffion  of  fo  defperate  and  unnatural  a  crime  is  an- 
nounced. An  equal  mixture  of  forrow  and  indignation  pofTeill's  the  foul,  on 
the  refie6lion,  that  a  rational  being  {liould  fo  far  forget  every  domeftic  and 
focial  duty,  as  fuddenly  to  involve  his  deareft  connexions  in  mifery  and  dif- 
traftion  j  fhould  fo  far  tranfgrefs  that  law  of  felf-prefervation,  which  actuates 
the  loweft  animal,  as  willingly  to  plunge  himfeif  into  difgrace,  infamy,  and 
death ! 

The  communication  of  death  at  all,  of  fudden  death  in  particular,  to  the 
family  of  the  deceafed,  is  ever  an  unwelcome  and  painful  tail<:.  However,  the 
dread  of  making  the  difcovery  is  abundantly  heightened,  when  the  fatal  event 
was  occafioned  by  fome  frightful  accident,  ftill  more  when  by  murder.  But  if 
the  eyes  of  our  departed  friend  were  clofed  in  perpetual  darknefs  by  the  ftroke 
of  "  felf-raurder,  the  fcene  is  inftantly  changed;  the  death  itfelf  is  no  longer 
dwelt  on,  but  only  the  *'  mode"  of  its  accomplifhment.    "  Had  it  happened 

(we  are  ready  to  fay)  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  or  even  by  the  hands  of 
*'  another,  the  fources  of  confolation  might  have  been  many,  and  v/e  had  been 
"  content:  but  now  all  our  difficulty  confifts  in  keeping  "  the  manner"  of  the 

death  a  fecret  from  the  widowed  wife  (widowed  by  fach  unnatural  means) 
"  and  fatherlefs  children."  But  why  a  fecret  ?  Becaufe  the  firfl:  feelings  of 
human  nature  rife  fo  powerfully  againft  it,  that  vv^e  would  fain  fave  the  afflifted 
family  the  additional  horror  of  the  bloody-minded  fcene.  It  is  certain  that 
death  puts  on  its  fouleft  vifage  in  the  form  of  fuicide ;  nay,  fo  horrid  and 
unnatural  does  the  very  a6l  itfelf  appear,  that  it  is  fcarce  believed  to  have  been 
committed  by  a  man  in  his  fenfes.  In  pity,  therefore,  to  himfeif,  all  pains  are 
taken  to  denominate  it  an  a6l  of  phrenfy ;  in  compaffion  to  his  fuff>;ring  family, 
the  miferable  confolation  is  ufually -afforded  them,  that  he  was  infane  and  a  mad- 
man. Vain,  therefore,  is  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  maintain,  that  there  is  no  law  of 
nature  againft  the  commiffion  of  fuicide;  lince  it  is  plain,  that  the  firft  impulfes 
of  human  feelings  clearly  point  out,  that  there  is  fomeihing  materially  wrong 
and  ftrangely  unnatural  in  its  perpetration  :  but  thefe  firft  impreffions  are  neither 
to  be  overlooked  nor  negleded,  being  forcible  and  convincing  arguments  of  its 
fpecial  and  enormous  guilt.    For  to  what  purpofe  are  thefe  fliocks  at  a  violent  - 

F  2  death 
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death  fo  ftrongly  implanted  in  the  human  breafl,  but  to  make  men  careful  of 
that  life,  which  otherwife  they  might  often  not  think  worth  preferving  ?  A 
fmall  fliare  of  bodily  pain  or  mental  inquietude  might  lead  to  a  refolution  of 
getting  rid  of  life,  were  it  not  for  the  natural  horror  that  is  entertained  of 
dying;  which  horror  is  like  "  the  flaming  fword,  appointed  to  guard  the  tree 
*'  of  life." 

But  it  is  objected,  "  What  if  I  fliould  fo  far  have  overcome  my  natural 
"  horrors  of  death,  as  to  have  lefs  apprehenfions  from  them  than  from  a  dread 
"  of  living  ;  to  which  propenfity  of  my  nature  am  I  to  fubmit  ?  The  propenfity 
"  towards  felf-defbrudlion  in  this  cafe  being  fuppofed  to  outweigh  that  towards  ' 
"  felf-prefervation,  muft  I  not  be  faid  to  follow  my  natural  feelings  more 
"  direftly  and  efFe6tually  by  compaffing  that  felf-dell:ru6lion,  to  which  they  fo 
*'  powerfully  draw  me,  than  by  attending  to  thofe  calls  of  felf-prefervation, 
*'  from  which  they  adually  dililiade  me.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  afferted 
*'  with  truth,  that  felf-prefervation  is,  in  all  cafes,  a  natural  propenfity,  or 
"  that  the  feelings  of  nature  muft,  at  all  times,  be  contradicted  by  the  ftroke 

of  fuicide."  The  fallacy  of  the  argument  feems  to  lie  in  this  point;  that  it 
wants  proof  that  any  man  (not  difordered  in  his  fenfes)  ever  was  inclined  to 
felf-murder  by  the  mere  propenfities  of  his  nature,  unbiafed  by  external  cir- 
cumftances.  A  wearinefs  of  Hfe  muft  proceed  from  a  number  of  accidental 
caufes,  which  in  the  progrefs  of  exiftence  have  arifen  to  difturb  and  warp  the 
mind  from  the  natural  bent  of  its  inclinations.  The  defire  of  felf-deftru61ion 
is,  therefore,  very  improperly  termed  a  "  natural"  feeling,  a6ling  in  oppofition 
to  other  natural  feelings,  viz.  thofe  of  felf-prefervation.  The  real  propenfities 
of  human  nature  are  not  changeable,  much  lefs  contradiftory ;  but  opinions 
and  habits  of  life,  principles  and  practices  may  be  fuperinduced  on  original 
feelings,  which  may  tend  to  weaken,  and  at  length  to  ftifle,  the  pure  and 
genuine  impulfes  of  nature.  Though,  therefore,  a  man  fliould  have  fo  far 
overcome  his  natural  horror  of  death,  as  to  have  fuperfeded  all  wiflies  of  felf- 
prefervation,  and  even  to  have  coveted  its  contrary,  felf-deftru6lion,  yet  it  does 
not  follow  from  thence,  that  he  can  be  faid  to  be  aduated  by  two  different  and 
oppofite  principles  of  nature,  of  which  he  ought  to  yield  to  the  ftrongeft  j  but 
only  that  he  has  ftifled  his  *' real"  natural  propenfity  towards  felf-prefervation, 
by  a  variety  of  cifcumftances  tending  to  infpire  him  with  a  difguft  of  life,  It 

is 
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is  poffible  alfo  (and  far  from  improbable)  that,  together  with  his  natural, 
feelings  towards  felf-prefervation,  he  may  have  ftifled  his  virtuous  propenfities,. 
his  integrity  and  judgment,  his  principles  of  humanity,  the  exertion  of  his 
reafon,  the  influence  of  his  religion,  and  the  fuggeftions  of  his  confcience  :. 
which  being  the  cafe,  however  he  may  be  urged  by  his  prefent  feelings  towards 
felf-deftrudion,  they  will  not  be  the  genuine  feelings  of  human  nature,  but 
the  prejudices  of  folly,  the  propenlities  of  vice,   and  the  corruptions  of  a 
depraved  and  wicked  imagination.    A  fin  is  no  lefs  a  fin,  becaufe  fome  are 
able  to  overcome  all  the  obftacles  that  nature  has  placed  in  the  way  of  its. 
perpetration. 

Another  objedion  concerns  the  extent  or  univerfality  of  the  obligation 
towards  felf-prefervation,  as  a  law  of  our  nature.  If  felf-prefervation  be  a 
**  natural  duty,  and  not  to  be  difpenfed  with,  how  fhall  we  prevent  men  (fay 
"  objedors)  from  being  cowards,  unjufl  or  inhuman,  to  preferve  their  own 

lives ;  how  fhall  we  perfuade  them  ever  to  facrifice  thofe  lives  for  the  good 
**  of  their  country,  or  to  hazard  them  for  the  benefit  of  others,  or  even  in 
*'  defence  of  their  own  interefl  and  property?  There  feems  an  end  of  every 

magnanimous  and  difinterefled  fentiment,  if  every  idea  is  to  center  in  that 
**  of  felf-prefervation,  as  the  firft  principle  of  human  actions."  That  the  idea 
of  felf-prefervation  is  one  of  the  firfl  and  flrongeft  implanted  in  all  animals 
cannot  bs  denied  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  or  is  meant  to  be- 
afierted,  that  it  is  therefore  to  be  the  whole  and  fole  guide  of  human  aftionsj 
Irrational  animals  are  guicled  by  inftindt  to  preferve  themfelves,  though  evea 
this  inftin£l  does  not  at  all  times  operate  without  exception.  The  hazards  they 
will  undergo  in  defence  of  their  young,  the  fiercenefs  with  which  the  moil: 
timid  of  quadrupeds  or  of  the  feathered  race  feems  infpired,  Vv'hen  their  helplefs 
offspring  are  in  danger,  plainly  indicates,  that  fomething  different  from  felf- 
prefervation  is  then  flirring  within  them,  which  provokes  a  fpirit  of  refiftance 
and  boldnefs,  very  dangerous  to  their  own  fafety,  and  often  deftruftive  of  their 
own  lives.  But  if  this  be  the  cafe  with  the  brute  creation,  man,  who  has  fo 
many  fuperior  principles  and  motives  of  a6lion,  is  by  the  help  of  thofe  to 
Gorredt  and  regulate  his  natural  propenfities  towards  felf-prefervation.  His  ideas 
on  this  matter  are  to  be  guided  by  thofe  principles  of  reafon  and  religion,  which 
are  to  be  the  fovereign  dire6tors  of  all  his  condud.     Thefe  will,  in  moft 

inftanceSp, 
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inftances,  coincide  and  co-operate  with  his  natural  feelings  and  pfopenfities 
towards  hfe,  but  they  will  alfo  in  others  lead  him  to  the  performance  of  duties 
and  fervices  that  neceffarily  endanger  his  perfonal  fafety,  and  draw  him  into  an 
hazard  of  lofing  life  itfelf.  The  performance  of  the  duties  being  his  juft  point 
in  view,  and  not  to  be  neglefted,  he  is  not  anfwerable  for  confequences  which 
he  cannot  obviate,  even  though  they  fhould  bring  deftrudlion  and  death  upon 
himfelf.  But  in  all  fuch  cafes  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  death  comes  an 
uninvited  gueft,  being  an  unwelcome,  though  necelfary,  attendant  on  fome  juft 
or  noble  a6l:ion  ;  and  that  it  comes  alfo  through  the  medium  of  external  and 
unavoidable  caufes,  and  through  the  hands  of  others,  not  in  confequence  of  a  • 
man's  own  inclinations  or  felf-deftroying  purpofes.  The  natural  propenfity 
towards  felf-prefervation  is  not,  therefore,  hurt  or  deftroyed  by  fuch  a  difm- 
terefted  behaviour,  but  is  only  rendered  fubfervient  in  fome  cafes,  and  to  a 
certain  degree,  (as  it  ought  to  be)  to  fuperior  duties  —  to  the  laws  of  focial 
union,  of  moral  obligation  and  religious  obedience  [i]. 


C    H    A    P.  IL 

^he  fimplefi  deduBions  of  reafon  lead  to  the  belief  of  a  Divine  Being,  the  Creator 
and  Preferver  of  the_  Univerfe,  on  ivhom  all  creatures  are  dependent. — Nothing 
in  the  material,  'vegetable  or  animal  ivorld  created  in  vai?i,  or  exifls  now  without 
its  life. — Man,  therefore,  knows  not  the  importance  of  his  life,  in  the  fyjlem  of 
the  univerfe,  to  fociefy,  to  himfelf — He  is  not  acquainted  with  final  effcBs. — The 
principle  of  life  and  death  belongs  not  to  him :  he  knows  not  why  he  was  brought 
-into  life  at  fuch  a  particular  period,  or  to  perform  fuch  a  particular  part ;  but 
he  evidently  fies  by  fuicide  from  the  part  ajjigned  him  by  his  natural  Goveriior.—^ 
Moral  imputation  implies  a  fate  of  probation,  and  co72feque7itly  of  fubniifioji ; 
but  this  is  overturned  by  the  impatience  of  fuicide.— It  is  offenfive  to  our  moral 
Governor  in  all  its  principles  and  motives  by  the  defiant e  of  his  laws,  by  its 

[>ij  See  more  of  felf-prefervation,  its  extent  and  obligations,  in  Part  VI,  c.  i.  Examination  of  Donne. 

injufiice 
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injujUce  to  fociety^  and  injury  to  ourfehei, — Ohjedliony  "  I  did  not  confent  to  my 
**  own  life,  and  therefore  may  quit  it  at  plcafure."    This  anfwcred. — O.bje5lion^ 
God  gave  me  life  as  a  MeJJing ;  if  it  ceafe  to  be  fo,  and  proue  a  curfe,  I  rely  on  - 
"  his  benevolence  and  forgivenefs  in  my  getting  rid  of  it."  Anfwered. 

IT  being  apparent,  that  nature  has  implanted  amid  the  chief  of  human 
fenfations  an  horror  of  death  in  general,  of  death  by  murder  in  particular, 
with  a  peculiar  deteftation  and  abhorrence  of  felf  murder,  the  next  fubj eft  of 
inquiry  is,  how  far  reafon  confirms  and  heightens  this  natural  propenfity  towards 
felf-prefervation.  Now  without  entering  into  any  abftrufe  and  metaphyfical 
reafoning  on  the  nature  of  man,  it  may  be  more  fatisfadory  and  ufeful  to  adopt 
an  eafy  and  popular  mode  of  arguing,  in  which  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve, 
that  the  fiift  and  fimpleft  dedu6lions  of  reafon  tend  towards  a  belief  of  the 
exiftence  of  a  Divine  Being,  who  is  the  Creator  and  Preferver  of  the  Univerfe, 
and  on  whom  all  fublunary  creatures  are  in  confequence  dependent.  The 
queftion  then  readily  occurs,  *'  Does  felf-murder  coincide  with  the  duty  and- 
*'  obedience  which  is  owing  to  this  Supreme  Being,  or  does  it  contradidt  and 
**  run  counter  to  it  ?"  Now  as  the  moft  confiderable  defenders  of  fuicide,  on 
what  they  term  natural  and  rational  grounds,  do  either  aftually  believe  in  (gr 
affeft  fo  to  do)  the  exiftence  and  providence  of  an  all-wife  and  benevolent 
Being,  it  feems  needlefs  (efpecially  as  it  would  lead  into  fo  wide  a  field)  to  fpend 
anytime  in  proving  thefe  important  points;  from  whence  the  natural  and 
moral  government  of  God,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fubmiffion  and  dependence 
of  man,  necefiarily  flow. 

Limited  as  is  the  fcale  of  human  underftanding,  yet  it  is  fufficiently  enlarged- 
to  comprehend  the  moft  wonderful  ideas  of  the  power,  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
of  the  great  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things.  From  the  admirable  con- 
trivance of  what  is  already  known,  and  is  daily  difcovering,  concerning  the 
order,  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt,  but  that  every  the  leaft  particle  of  the  material  world  had  its  certaia 
and  peculiar  ufe  in  its  original  creation,  which 'has  been  maintained  through  an 
infinitude  of  fubfequent  modifications;  and  this,  becaufe  Almighty  Wifdom  • 
could  make  nothing  in  vain.  But  whatever  difplays  any  fuperior  beauty  or  ex- 
cellence in  its  nature,  furnifhes  at  the  fame  time  an  additional  argument,  that 
4  fuch 
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fuch  a  produ6lion  could  never  have  been  fruitlefs.  No  part  then  of  the  vegetable 
world  can  be  fuppofed  void  of  all  ufe  and  fervice  in  the  general  fyftem,  not 
even  the  flower  that  feems 

'  "  born  to  blulh  unfeen, 

"  And  wafce  its  fragrance  on  the  defert  air.'^ 

■If  a  rife  be  made  through  the  gradations  of  nature  to  animal  life,  the  argument 
alfo  rifes  in  due  proportion ;  and  it  can  flill  lefs  be  fuppofed  that  life,  hov/ever 
confined  in  its  pov^rers,  was  bellowed  without  a  purpofe  thi^ough  the  innumerable 
links  in  the  chain  of  animated  nature.  If  an  advance  be  made  flill  higher, 
even  to  rationality  and  the  fcale  of  man,  it  would  be  folly  to  imagine  that  his 
animation  was  not  connedled  with  a  chain  of  intelle6lual  exiflence.  But  if  the 
fpecies  of  mankind  be  neceffary  for  that  purpofe,  and  that  fpecies  be  compofed 
of  individuals,  which  of  thofe  individuals  can  fay  with  propriety,  "  I  am  ufelefs 
*'  in  my  generation,  and  may  quit  my  pofl  at  plcafure  ?"  What  right  can  one 
man  claim  of  delerting  his  ftation  in  preference  to  another,  and  what  would  be 
the  confequence  of  a  general  defertion  ?  If  a  man  think  his  fingle  life  ufelefs  in 
the  univerfe,  and  that  therefore  it  may  be  difpofed  of  at  his  own  pleafure,  how 
can  he  have  difcovered  this  ?  How  does  he  know,  what  may  be  the  connexion 
of  his  own  exiflence  with  a  chain  of  being,  of  which  he  may  form  one  link  not 
wantonly  [k]  to  be  broken  ?  If  he  deem  himfelf  utterly  unimportant  to  fociety,' 
(though  it  is  hard  to  find  fo  truly  folltary  a  being)  yet  how  can  he  be  com- 
pletely fatisfied,  that  his  life  certainly  is  and  ever  will  fo  continue  3  or  that  he 
is  not  countcracling  by  his  abrupt  departure  (as  far  as  he  is  able),  fome  defign 
of  Providence  in  placing  him  in  this  fituation  ?  If  he  plead  felf  and  his  own 
Vv'retchednefs, — that  a  benevolent  Deity  can  never  wilh  any  one  to  live  in  mlfery, 
liow  can  he  be  certain,  tliat  his  prefent  forlorn  and  abje6l  conditio;!  may  not  be 
changed  through  patience,  induflry,  and  exertion,  into  one  of  cafe,  fatisfaftion, 
and  comfort  ?  How  can  he  be  fatisfied,  that  his  fuiFerings  in  this  life  are  not 
materially  conneded  with  his  future  happinefs  ?  How  can  he  be  convinced, 
that  he  is  not  for  ever  injuring  his  condition  in  a  future  flate  by  thus  antici- 
pating its  arrival  ? 


[k]  "  All  r.re  but  parts  of  one  Rupendous  v/hole."— — — Pope. 


A  gra- 
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A  gracious  Providence  has  been  pleafed  lo  conceal  from  man  the  feafonable 
times  of  life  [l]  and  death ;  and  in  proportion  as  his  fpecial  kindnefs  in  thus 
keeping  men  in  the  dark  mufl:  be  acknowledged  and  adored,  fo  it  muft  be  equally 
a  tranfgreffion  againft  the  order  of  his  difpenfations,  and  the  juft  rules  of 
refignation  and  fubmiflion,  to  break  with  violence  the  thread  of  life.  It  is  the 
*'  ufe"  of  life,  not  the  *'  dominion"  over  it,  or  "  fole  property"  in  it,  which 
God  has  beftowed  on  man.  The  principle  of  life  and  death  does  in  no  cafe 
belong  to  him  ;  no  one  is  concerned  in  giving  life  to  himfelf,  or  can  continue 
his  mortal  exigence  to  what  length  he  pleafes :  by  what  authority  then  does  he 
aflume  [m]  the  liberty  of  its  deftrucfion  ?  No  one  knows  why  he  was  brought 
into  the  world,  to  ad  his  part  on  the  ftage  of  life,  at  fuch  a  particular  time ; 
as  little  does  he  know  how  long  that  part  is  to  continue,  or  of  what  call  it  will 
be,  when  a6ted  through  :  but  thus  much  he  certainly  knows,  that  he  flies  from 
and  deferts  his  part,  when  he  abruptly  quits  the  ftage  of  life  in  the  midft  of  his 
performance.  Does  he  not  then  attempt  to  alter  (as  far  as  in  him  lies)  the 
defignation  of  the  great  Diftributor  of  parts  below  ?  Does  he  not  return  to 
Plim  with  this  language  in  his  mouth  ;  *'  I  liked  not  the  part  affigned  me  ; 
"  I  was  weary  of  it,  and  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it ;  and  as  I  did 
*'  not  choofe  for  myfelf,  I  would  fubmit  to  no  other  appointment"  [n]  ?  Thefe 

then 

[l]  "  Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitum 

"  Caliginosa  no£le  premit  Deus."  HoR.  Od.  XXIX.  Lib.  ili. 

"  Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  difpenfing  power, 

"  Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour."  Pope. 

[m]  "  Vain  man  !  'tis  Heaven's  prerogative  ; 
"  To  take,  what  firft  it  deign'd  to  give, 

"  Thy  tributary  breath  : 
"  In  avi^ful  expeftation  plac'd 
"  Await  thy  doom,  nor  impious  hafte, 
"  To  pluck  from  God's  right  hand  his  inftruments  of  death." 

Warton's  Ode  on  Suicide.    ■.  »l 

"  You  were  not  produced  when  you  pleafed,  but  when  the  world  had  need  of  you.  Hence  a  wife 
"  and  good  man,  mindful  who  he  is,  and  v/hence  he  came,  and  by  whom  he  was  produced,  is  attentive 

only,  how  he  may  fill  his  pofl  regularly  and  dutifully  to  God."  Epictetus's  Difcourfcs,  B.  III. 

c.  xxiv.  feft.  5.    (Mrs,  Carter's  Tranflation.) 

[n]  "  Remember,  that  vou  are  an  acStor  in  a  play,  of  whatever  part  the  Mafter  of  the  com.pany 
pleafes  ;  if  he  affigns  you  a  ftiort  one,  of  a  fhort  one  ;  if  a  long  one,  of  a  long  one  ;  if  he  choofcs 

G  -  you 
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then  are  general  principles  of  diliatisfadion  and  difobedience  fhown  by  the 
felf-murderer  to  the  allotments  of  Providence.  He  refufes  fubmiffion  to  that 
natural  authority  which  a  Creator  has  over  the  mere  creature  of  his  will,  to 
difpofe  of  him  at  pleafure. 

But  this  general  difobedience  is  much  heightened,  when  the  Deity  is  con- 
fidered  in  the  light  of  a  moral  as  well  as  natural  governor.  A  ftate  of  moral 
imputation  implies  a  ftate  of  probation  ;  and  that,  a  ftate  of  refignation  and 
fubmiffion,  every  way  inconfiftent  with  the  idea  of  quitting  life  at  pleafure. 
A  moral  government  (which  implies  a  future  day  of  account)  requires  an 
attention  to  certain  rules  and  precepts,  either  naturally  enjoined  or  preter- 
naturally  revealed.  If  then  the  fupreme  moral  Governor  has  enjoined  a  re- 
fignation to  our  ftate,  be  it  ever  fo  grievous,  and  has  annexed  a  proportionable 
degree  of  reward  hereafter  for  innocent  fufFerings,  all  interefl  in  the  blefiings 
of  futurity  muft  be  hazarded  by  the  impatience  of  fuicide ;  fo  that  not  only  an 
end  is  put  to  our  lives  here,  but  to  our  profpe6ls  of  happinefs  hereafter.  If 
the  mifery  which  impels  to  the  thoughts  of  fuicide  were  brought  on  by  others, 
then  the  opportunity  is  great  of  exercifing  the  virtues  of  refignation  and  forti- 
tude ;  if  by  our  own  mifcondu6t  and  vices,  then  will  difobedience  be  heaped  on 
difobedience,  by  rufhing  thus  precipitately  into  the  prefence  of  an  offended 
Deity.  But  if  any  notion  of  futurity,  or  any  acknowledgment  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence  be  fcarce  in  all  our  thoughts,  this  is  an  accumulated  load  of 
guilt,  and  a  perfect  ftate  of  rebellion  againft  the  Author  and  Preferver  of 
human  life. 

Tl^e  benevolent  Deity  has  befiowed  a  freedom  of  will  on  man,  with  which 
He  bids  him  purfue  his  own  happinefs ;  but  it  is  to  be  the  happinefs  of  his 
"  whole"  exiftence,  future  as  well  as  prefent.  He  has  given  him  **  reafon"  to 
guide  that  free-will ;  and  reafon  always  leads  to  our  prefervation,  not  de- 
ftru6lion.  There  is  much  offence  then  committed  againft  the  moral  Governor 
of  the  Univerfe,  when  men  refufe  to  follow  that  rule  of  condu6l  which  He 
has  prefcribed  them  ;   for  though  He  does  Jiot  control,  yet  neither  does  He 

"  you  fliould  perfonate  a  poor  man,  or  a  lame  man,  or  a  magiftrate,  or  a  private  perfon,  fee  that  you 
"  perform  your  charaiSter  to  the  beft  of  your  power:  fmce  this  is  your  bufinefs,  to  z€t  well  the  cha- 
"  raster  afligned  you;  but  to  chocfe  it  belongs  to  another.". — Epictetus's  Encliiridion,  chap,  xxiii. 

I  approve 
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approve  all  human  a6lions.  If  in  particular  the  caufes  be  examined  which 
.  ufually  prompt  to  fuicide,  it  can  fcarcely  be  im^igined,  that  either  its  preparatory 
principles,  or  its  influencing  motives,  or  its  immediate  inftigator,  can  merit 
the  approbation  of  the  Deity.  An  utter  carelefnefs  for  the  concerns  of  fu- 
turity, if  not  a  downright  infidelity,  can  fcarce  do  itj  nor  are  pride,  luft,  avarice, 
ambition,  rage,  chagrin,  difappointment,  and  defpair,  very  amiable  qualities  in 
His  fight ;  confequently  fuicide,  both  in  caufe  and  effe6l,  muft  needs  be  an 
heavy  offence  againft  the  Providence  and  moi'al  government  of  God.  But  the 
Deity  is  pleafed  alfo  to  declare  Himfelf  offended  at  the  injuries  and  injuflice  we 
do  to  one  another,  and  even  to  ourfelves ;  nay,  fo  great  is  his  benevolence,  that 
for  the  fake  of  promoting  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  He  confiders 
and  punifhes  fuch  offences  equally,  and  fometimes  more  than  thofe  committed 
immediately '  againft  Himfelf.  A  fpirit  of  charity  and  kindnefs  in  our  focial 
concerns  covers  a  multitude  of  other  failings  in  the  fight  of  God.  All  the 
guilt,  therefore,  that  fuicide  implies  againft  the  good  order  and  peace  of  fociety, 
and  againft  a  man's  own  intereft  and  happinefs,  (and  how  great  that  guilt  is 
will  foon  appear)  is  an  aggravation  of  its  offence  againft  God.  But  if  Pjovi- 
vidence  permits  not  the  fall  of  a  "  fparrov/"  without  his  notice,  how  much  lefs 
the  death  of  a  *'  man"  without  inquiry  ?  and  as  the  cry  of  human  blood  is  great, 
fo  it  matters  not  by  what  man's  hand  the  murder  was  committed  ;  only  that 
there  is  fomething  peculiarly  horrid  and  offenfive  in  its  being  by  his  own. 

But  it  is  urged  in  juftification  of  fuicide;  "  As  I  came  not  into  life  by  any 
"  confent  of  my  own,  I  am  at  liberty  to  quit  it  at  my  own  pleafure."  It  is 
true,  that  a  man's  own  confent  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  firft  exiftence 
in  the  world,  but  yet  he  ufually  feems  very  well  pleafed  with  and  thankful  for 
the  [o]  gift  of  life,  till  fome  mortified  vanity  or  difappointed  pafiion  tends  to 

[o]  - —  i  "  wilt  thou  enjoy  the  good, 

Then  cavil  the  conditions  ?  and  though  God 
"  Made  thee  withojut  thy  leave — what  if  the  fon 
"  Prove  difobedient,  and  reprov'd,  retort, 
"  Wherefore  didft  thou  beget  me?  I  fought  it  not?" 
"  Wouldft  thou  admit  for  his  contempt  of  thee 
"  That  proud  excufe  ?  yet  him  not  thy  elefi^ion, 
"  Bu.  natural  neceffity  begot."  Milton,  Par.  Loft,  lO. 

G  2  make 
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make  him  deem  it  a  burden.  There  is  naturally  a  great  terror  of  death  in  the 
ftate  of  childhood;  which  proves  that  in  that  ftate  there  exifts  a  fond nefs.  for 
life,  and  an  nnvvillingnefs  to  be  deprived  of  it.  Its  genuine  pleafures  are  then 
taftcd  without  alloy  or  mixture  of  vice.  The  firft  principles  of  inftruftion 
inculcate  the  idea  of  a  fuperior  Being,  the  Creator  and  Preferver  of  the  world. 
As  years  increafe,  experience  confirms  this  fundamental  truth,  of  which  new 
proofs  exhibit  themfelves  every  day  to  an  attentive  and  inquifitive  mind.  It  is 
manifeft  alfo,  that  all  the  pleafures  experienced  by  man  are  owing  to  the  gift 
of  exiftence  from  this  Almighty  Being,  and  therefore  it  becomes  a  clear  point, 
that  life  itfelf  ought  to  be  deemed  a  favour  and  a  bleffing.  But  as  the  under- 
ftanding  opens,  it  is  very  natural  to  fearch  for  further  information  concerning 
this  Being,  to  whom  man  is  indebted  for  the  gift  of  life.  This  leads  to  an 
inquiiy,  whether  He  has  made  any  difcoveries  of  Himfelf,  or^  of  the  purpofes, 
for  which  mankind  were  placed  in  the  world  ?  A  new  fcene  then  opens,  while 
man  is  contemplating  the  nature  of  God,  reverencing  his  attributes  and  per- 
feftions,  and  fearching  out  for  his  will ;  whilfc  he  is  comparing  and  combining 
his  own  exigence  with  that  of  others,  ftudying  his  duty,  and  in  fhort  forming 
to  himfelf  fuch  a  fyftem  of  condu6l  in  the  management  of  this  gift  of  life,  as 
confcience  diftates  to  be  juft  and  grateful.  That  obedience  is  owing  to  the 
Author  of  our  exiftence  is  an  immediate  and  neceffary  confequence  ;  but  thi^ 
can  be  fhown  no  other  way  than  by  an  implicit  fubmiffion  to  his  will,  and  by 
a  patience  and  refignation  under  the  allotments  of  his  Providence.  It  is  very 
certain,  that  misfortunes  and  evils  may  befal  a  man,  v/hich  may  make  him 
defirous  of  immediate  death ;  and  he  has  the  "  power"  without  doubt  of  re- 
lieving himfelf :  but  power  is  far  from  always  implying  "right."  A  ftate  of 
dependence  requires  an  attention  to  the  will  and  pleafure  of  another,  not  to  our 
own  J  and  therefore  one  muft  be  well  affured,  that  it  is  the  will  and  pleafure  of 
the  Superior  to  receive  back  the  gift  he  has  conferred,  before  it  can  be  refigned 
into  his  hands  with  due  attention  to  decency,  propriety,  and  obedience. 

But  the  felf- murderer,  who  thinks  at  all  of  religion  or  futurity,  replies,  that 
he  throws  himfelf  on  the  goodnefs  and  benevolence  of  the  Deity  both  for  his 
paiTport  and  pardon.  "  A  good  God  (fays  he)  gave  me  life  as  a  bleffing;  but 
**  if,  by  a  number  of  untoward  accidents,  it  has  proved  to  me  a  curfe,  his 

Benevolence  can  never  furely  be  offended  at  my  feeking  to  return  it  quickly 

«  into 
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*'  into  his  hands."  That  the  Ahnighty  meant  man's  whole"  exiflence, 
prefent  and  future,  to  be  a  blefling  to  him,  can  fcarce  be  denied,  Vv^ithout  leffen- 
ing  His  attributes  of  mercy  and  juftice.  But  man  is  often  fo  ignorant  of  Vv'hat 
IS  really  bed  for  him  on  the  whole,  and  fo  apt  to  judge  from  prefent  circum- 
ftances  alone,  without  attention  to  confequences,  as  frequently  to  call  his  evil 
good,  and  his  good  evil ;  to  miftake  the  blefling  for  the  curfe,  and  the  curfe 
for  the  blefiing.  How  often  is  pain  itfelf  the  forerunner  of  eafe,  and  ficknefs 
of  better  health  !  how  often  do  riches  owe  their  fuperior  comforts  to  the  ex- 
perience of  pafi-  poverty  !  how  often  are  the  fufferings  of  poverty  the  very  means 
of  increafing  induftry  and  procuring  wealth  !  how  does  pleafure  of  all  kind 
receive  its  zefl:  from  the  remembrance  of  paft  trouble  1  Prefent  virtues  perhaps 

■■  are  owing  to  former  errors  ;  prefent  wifdom  to  paft  folly  ;  affliction  opes  the 
door  to  confideration  ;  and  painful  r-efle6tion  becomes  the  parent  of  future 
caution,  peace,  and  happinefs.  But  had  life  been  refigned  in  hafte,  as  a  burden 
and  a  curfe,  an  end  had  been  put  to  all  fubfequent  bleflings,  which  might  have 
arifen  from  prefent  evils,  and  the  condemnation  of  life  had  been  pronounced 

'vvithout  giving  it  a  full  and  impartial  trial.  Befides,  ho\Y  often  are  thefe 
untoward  circumftances,  which  put  a  man  fo  much  out  of  humour  with  his 
life,  the  fole  efFeds  of  his  own  follies  and  vices !  of  the  abufe  of  that  reafon 
and  free-will,  which  was  beftowed  on  him  to  render  life  a  comfort  and  a  bleffing! 
Is  the  wifdom  then  of  the  Almighty,  or  his  benevolence,  to  be  vainly  arraigned 
for  man's  rafhnefs  and  folly  ?  Are  His  precious  gifts  to  be  ungratefully  thrown 
up  and  returned  into  his  hands,  becaufe  thofe  on  whom  He  has  been  pleafed  to 
beftovv  them  will  not  affign  them  their  juft  value,  or  convert  them  to  their 
proper  ufe  ?  If  a  gracious  Providence  be  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  the  world,  a 
man's  life,  (he  may  reft  affared)  whatever  its  complexion  may  be  as  to  prefent 
mifery  or  happinefs,  muft  be  for  his  benefit  in  his  whole  exiftence  prefent  and 
future,  if  he  make  but  a  proper  ufe  of  it :  but  for  any  one  precipitately  to  rufh. 
out  of  life,  is  to  doubt  the  power  and  foftering  care  of  that  Providence,  under 
the  wings  of  whofe  mercy  he  is  at  the  fame  time  crying  out  for  fhelter  j  is  to 
counteract  that  very  authority,  to  the  exercife  of  whofe  goodnefs  he  is  laying 
claim  J  and  whilft  engaged  in  an  adl  of  open  rebellion,  to  expert  the  Rewards, 
due  onlv  to  a  fubmiffive  and  obedient  fubjed:. 


C  H  A  P. 
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The  power  of  enforcing  penal  laws  of  the  iitmof  cojfcquence  io  focidy :  this  poirer 
evaded  by  filicide. — The  imagined  lawfumcfs  of  fuicide,  or  ivhat  may  be  jiiled  its 
*'  principle"  an  encouragement  to  the  conimijjlon  oj  every  vice. — An  awe  of  fu^ 
turity  over  the  jninds  of  the  people  of  great  importance  to  the  good  order  of  every 
fate. — The  principle  of  fuicide  very  much  depends  on  ,d facing  the  imprefjions  of 
virtue  a?id  religion^  and  therefore  j'uinoiis  to  the  interefis  of  focicty, — By  this 
principle  all  fear  of  God  and  man  is  difcharged  from  the  mind.,  and  therefore  the 
fuicide  will  not  only  die  *'  wl  e?i'  he  pleafes,  but  live  "  how"  he  pleafes, — -No 
€0?ifdence  to  be  placed^  as  to  any  facial  ties  or  duties^  in  one^  who  will  never  fcruple 
to'  become  his  own  executioner . — The  principle  of  fuicide  gains  ground  with  the 
caufe  of  fcepticifm  and  infidelity  ;  and  thefe  unite  in  fubverting  the  good  order  of 
fociety. — The  wealth  and  profperity  of  a  nation  fuppofed  to  depend  on  its  degree 
of  population. — By  the  practice  of  fuicide  every  individual  deer  cafes  the  number 
of  citizens^  as  far  as  he  can^  and  therefore  aBs  injurioifiy  by  the  fate  in  his  own 
perfon. — Every  citizen  pofefjes  only  a  joi?7t  property  in  his  own  life,  together  with 
the  C07nmunity  to  which  he  belongs :   the  fuicide  deferts  all  his  civil  duties. — The 
objeclion  concerning  fuicide  s  being  no  more  than  a  migration  from  one  s  country, 
which  is  allowed  to  be  lawful,  propofed  and  ajifwered. — Suicide  injurious  to  the 
fir fi  principles  of fociety  by  the  affmnption  of  private  funijlment . — The  prefervation 
of  the  lives  of  its  citizens,  the  firfi  ob'feB  of  government. — No  citizen  to  be  put  to 
death  but  by  the  fentence  of  public  jufiice  :  fuicide  is  therefore  murder  in  the  eye  of 
the  law. — T^he  fuicide,  who  has  been  guilty  of  no  previous  offence  againfi  the  fiat e, 
offends  in  thus  depriving  the  jtate  of  a  citizen  ;  but  the  guilt  of  the  felf-murderer 
is  greatly  accumulated  whe?2  he'  evades  the  punifirment  due  to  his  crijnes. — Objection 
concerning  individuals  not  having  a  right  to  give  the  power  oj  life  and  death  to 
the  magifirate,  if  they  had  no  fuch  power  over  themfelves,  propofed  and  anfwered. — 
Criminals  offend  againfi  the  good  order  of  fociety  by  killing  thejnfelves  before  or 
after  condemnation  ;  becaufe  one  defign  of  punifirment  is  to  make  a  public  example 
hi  order  to  deter  others. 


THE 
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THE  rpecial  finfulnefs  of  fuicide  againil  God,  as  the  natural  and  moral 
Governor  of  mankind,  conftitated  the  firfl:  inquiry  into  its  offence, 
becaufe  that  part,  having  iefs  to  do  with  fenfible  and  furrounding  objecis,  may. 
naturally  be  fuppofed  to  have  lefs  influence  over  a  perverted  and  vicious  mind. 
For  a  limilar  reafon  its  guilt  againfl:  the  good  order  of  fociety  fhall  next  come 
into  confideration,  becaufe  focial  concerns  are  not  fo  likely  to  affe<5l  a  narrow 
and  contracted  fpjrit,  and  to  infliience  tov^'ards  the  prevention  of  any  crime,  as 
are  the  perfonal  feelings  of  felf,  and  its  own  immediate  interefls. 

Now  the  good  order  of  fociety,  as  well  as  its  effential  interells,  mufc  be  ma- 
terially affeded  and  injured  by  an  opinion  of  the  lawfulnefs  and  expediency  of 
putting  an  end  to  life,  whenever  its  pofTeffor  is  v/eary  of  it.  Though  rewards 
and  puniftiments  are  generally  conf^dered  as  the  mutual  props  and  fupports  of 
every  government,  yet  they  are  not  fo  in  an  equal  degree  ;  fince  its  greatefl: 
fecurity  confifts  in  the  power  of  enforcing  its  own  laws,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
puniQiing  the  refractory  and  difobedient.  W-hen  this  fupport  is  taken  away, 
or  its  extent  and  energy  diminifhed,  laws  become  nugatory,  and  the  foundation 
of  ail  authority  is  fhaken  to  its  center.  It  is  felf-evident  then,  that  the  abettor 
of  fuicide  undermines  the  bafis  of  all  civil  fociety,  that  he  defies  all  threatenings  of 
law  and  terrors  of  judicial  procefs,  and  confequently  that  the  executive  authority 
lofes  by  thefe  means  its  firmed  hold  over  the  decent  and  regular  conduct  of 
■  Its  dependents  and  citizens.  But  if  it  can  be  further  proved,  that  the  man  v/ho 
confiders  fuicide  as  a  juftifiable  expedient  to  fly  from  mifery,  or  from  the 
fhame  of  that  puniOiment  which  his  crimes  have  deferved,  wiil  likewife  be  ready 
to  adopt  every  opinion  which  deftroys  virtue,  and  to  countenance  every  prad^ice 
which  encourages  vice,  (when  it  fuits  his  own  temper  and  incHnation)  it 
undeniably  follows,  that  what  may  be  called  the  "  Principle"  of  fuicide,  is  of 
a  truly  dangerous  and  alarming  nature  to  the  good  order  of  all  fociety. 

Due  im^preffions  of  virtue  and  religion  have  always  been  efteemed  the  mofl 
fure  and  firm  bafis  of  focial  intercourfe  and  focial  happinefs  3  infomuch  that 
even  thofe  ftatefmen  among  the  heathens,  who,  through  want  of  that  fuperior 
illumination  which  is  now  enjoyed,  might  at  times  have  their  doubts  on  the 
/ubjeft  of  futurity,  were  yet  very  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  inculcating  fome 
notions  of  religion,  and  of  future  rewards  and  puniiliments,.  into  the  minds 
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of  the  common  people,  as  deeming  it  the  beft  political  fecurity  for  the  practice 
of  thofe  virtues,  which  are  effential  to  the  well-being  of  every  community. 
It  appears,  then,  that  he,  who  is  leaft  influenced  in  his  conduft  by  a  refped: 
for  virtue  and  a  reverence  for  religion,  is  leaft  likely  to  promote  the  good  and 
bappinefs  of  his  fellow-citizens.  But  the  *'  Principle"  of  fuicide  (or  a  per- 
fuafion,  that  I  may  put  an  end  to  my  life  at  my  own  pleafure)  cannot  be 
confiftently  maintained  by  any  one,  who  has  not  previoufly  imbibed  notions 
very  inconfiftent  with  all  ferious  thoughts  of  futurity,  as  a  ftate  of  reward  and 
punifliment  for  human  a6tions  :  confequently  the  principle  of  fuicide  is  founded 
on  that  which  tends  to  fubvert  the  bafis  of  focial  happinefs,  viz.  a  want  of 
religious  fear  and  an  awe  of  futurity. 

But  fpme,  it  may  be  faid,  who  are  ready  to  caft  off  all  fear  of  God,  are  yet 
influenced  in  their  conduct  by  the  fear  of  man ;  of  thofe  difgraces  and  punifli- 
ments,  for  inftance,  v^^hich  it  mJiy  be  in  the  power  of  man  tO  inflidl  on  them. 
True  J  but  how  fl:ands  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  imbibe  the  principle  of  fuicide  ? 
Determining  that  they  need  not  live  any  longer  than  feems  good  to  themfelves, 
they  think  as  httle  of  fearing  man  as  God,  and  therefore  put  no  other  reHraint 
on  themfelves  or  their  a6lions,  than  feems  to  them  confiflent  with  their  prefent 
or  future  gratifications. — "  As  1  can  die  when  I  pleafe,  I  will  live  how  I  pieafe," 
is  the  natural  deduftion  from  the  conceded  principle  of  fuicide ;  and  when 
traced  through  all  its  variety  of  confequences,  gives  birth  to  every  fpecies  of 
tinfocial  and  immoral  conduci:. — "  I  will  purfue  my  projects  of  ambition  to 
"  the  utmofl:,  and,  if  unexpectedly  ftopt  fliort  in  my  career,  need  not  live  to 
*'  feel  the  fhame  of  a  repulfe.  I  will  gratify  my  luft  at  the  expence  and 
*'  honour  of  my  friend  and  his  family  ;  and  whenever  difagreeable  confequences 
"  are  likely  to  enfue  to  myfelf,  the  point  of  my  fword  can  foon  put  an  end 
"  to  them.  I  can  fport  with  the  property  of  others  in  what  manner  I  pleafe, 
"  or  increafe  my  own  by  every  fmifter  method ;  and  whenever  my  frauds  are 
*'  on  the  eve  of  difcovery,  I  can  fly  from  juftice,  fhame,  and  remorfe,  by  the 
"  difcharge  of  my  piftol.  I  can  fatiate  myfelf  with  revenge  on  my  adverfary, 
**  and  draw  the  reeking  dagger  out  of  "  his"  heart  to  plunge  it  in  "  my  own." 
*"*  Others  may  talk  as  they  pleafe  of  "  future"  happinefs  or  mifery ;  but 
*'  my  "  prefent"  appetites  are  warm  and  prefling,  and  fhall  not  yield  to  fuch 
diftant  uncertainties.  I  will  then  gratify  my  paffions  of  every  kind  to  the 
♦  utmoft 
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utmofl:,  laying  them  under  no  further  rei]:ranit  than  is  neceflary  to  my  own 
convenience;  and  whenever  fources  of  pleafure  fail,  or  my  reputation,  my 
health,  my  Hfe  are  endangered,  I  will  fly  from  the  feelings  of  bodily  pain, 
"  and  fpurn  the  threatenings  of  human  laws: — I  will  inftantly  leave  that  world 
"  I  can  no  longer  enjoy."    Thus  the  v^'hole  circle  of  immorality  and  vice,  of 
public  injuftice  and  private  injury,  may  be  purfued  with  a  temporary  fuccefs 
under  the  delufion  of  fo  falfe  and  dangerous  a  principle.    Befides,  what  truft 
or  confidence  can  be  placed  in  any  mian  with  regard  to  the  ties  and  duties  of 
his  focial  intercourfe,  who  pays  fo  little  attention  to  himfeif  and  to  his  own  life, 
as  to  be  ready  at  any  time  to  become  his  [p]  own  executioner?  How  is  another 
man's  life  fafe  in  the  hands  of  one  who  defpifes  his  own  ?   However,  there  is 
not  equal  danger  of  the  general  prevalence  of  its  principle,  as  there  is  experience 
of  its  frequent  pra6lice.    For  though  fome  may  publicly  avow  and  feek  to 
defend  it  in  principle,  yet  there  is  ftill  a  general  abhorrence  of  the  crime  when 
committed,  notwithilanding  its  fo  frequent  perpetration.    It  may  find  a  few 
advocates  in  theory  amid  thofe  who  term  themfelves  cool  and  impartial  reafoners, 
but  ftill  fewer  will  be  led  to  its  aftual  perpetration  through  a  truft  and  con- 
fidence in  the  juftnefs  of  fuch  a  theory ;  except  where  it  meets  with  the  demon 
of  dejedion  and  melancholy,  whofe  fuggeftions  will  be  ilrengthened  by  a  mode 
of  reafoning  fo  confonant  to  its  own  fickly  feelings.    The  bulk  of  fuicides  owe 
their  felf-deftru61:ion  firft  and  lafl  to  the  rage  and  fury  of  ungoverned  paiTions 
(not  to  aiiy  dedudions  of  pretended  argument  on  the  fubje6l) ; — to  thofe  paffions 
which  lead  them  captive  at  will,  and  fufFer  them  to  a<5l  on  "  no  principle"  at 
all.    However,  it  cannot  be  amifs  cautioufly  to  guard  the  mind  againll  the 
poffible  admiflion  of  fuch  a  deftruftive  notion,  as  the  lawfulnefs  and  innocence  of 
fuicide; — a  notion,  which,  it  mufl  be  confefTed,  feeras  gaining  ground  and 
fpreading  its  baneful  influence  under  the  dark  and  poifonous  fhades  of  fcepticifm 
and  infidelity.    What  enemies,  therefore,  to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  their 
fellovv^-citizens  in  particular,  muft  thofe  alluring  and  fpecious  fophifts  be  deemed, 
v\ho  in  a  Chriftian  country  feek  to  juftify  this  deed  of  horror  I 

[p]  "  Qui  fibi  nequam — cui  bonus  ?"  fays  Auguftine.  Ep.  ad  Dulcitium. 

"  Quifquis  vitam  fuam  contempfit  (fays  Seneca,  Ep.  iv. )  tuse  dominus  eft." — "  Whoever  defpifes 
hi«  own  life,  is  matter  of  your's:" — rthan  which  he  could  not  have  advanced  a  ftronger  argument  in, 
diicredit  of  the  Principle  of  Suicide  on  focial  accounts,  though  fuch  was  not  his  intention. 

,         H  But 
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But  as  its  principle  tends  to  fubvert  the  good  order  of  fociety,  fo  its  general 
pra<Slice  v/ould  put  an  end  to  its  very  being.  For  if  the  wealth  and .  profperity 
of  a  nation  depend  (as  they  are  generally  thought  to  do)  on  its  degree  of  po- 
pulation, v.'hat  fpecies  of  offence,  if  much  yielded  to,  would  more  effedually 
revolt  againfl  this  fource  of  its  riches,  or  make  greater  havock  among  the  lives 
of  its  citizens  ?  But  every  individual  who  commits  fuicide,  does  all  in  his  fingle 
power  to  promote  the  deftruftive  pra6lice  ;  confequently  he  is  a  traitor,  not  only 
to  the  general  interefts  and  welfare,  but  even  to  the  very  exiftencc,  of  the  com- 
munity;  fmce  with  what  propriety  can  he  deny  that  liberty  of  felf-murder  to 
all  others,  which  he  affumes  to  himielf  ? — He  is  equally  guilty,  therefore,  as  if  every 
one  followed  his  example.  Yet  allowing  the  exiftence  of  the  community  to  be 
fufficiently  guarded,  as  it  certainly  is,  by  the  influence  of  felf-prefervation  on 
the  minds  of  the  multitude,  the  general  interefts  of  fociety  are  materially  injured, 
and  its  fundamental  maxims  grofly  infulted,  by  the  pra6lice  of  fuicide.  Obvious 
and  well-known  as  are  the  firft  principles  of  fociety,  and  repeatedly  as  they  have 
been  mentioned  by  every  writer,  yet  it  is  neceffary  (which  alone  can  apologize 
for  their  introdu6lion)  to  have  recourfe  to  them  here,  in  order  to  fliow  the 
glaring  behaviour  of  the  felf- murderer,  who  flies  in  the  face  of  fuch  plain  and 
fimple  maxims. 

Such,  then,  (as  is  well  known)  is  the  conflitution  of  civil  government,  that 
every  one,  who  wiflies  to  be  a  partaker  of  its  benefits,  muft  be  content  to  give 
up  a  certain- portion  of  his  own  natural  independence.  Thus  he  no  longer 
lives  for  himfelf  alone,  but  to  fill  up  a  certain  fl:ation  in  that  community  to 
which  he  belongs ;  which  having  thus  a  mixt  property  in  his  life  together  with 
himfelf,  he  is  no  more  at  liberty  voluntarily  to  defert  its  fervice  by  putting  an 
end  to  his  life,  than  "  a  foldier  on  guard  is  to  quit  his  poft  [q_]  without  leave." 
But  here  an  objection  is  Parted  by  fome : — "  1'  am  at  liberty  to  leave  my  own 
*'  country  whenever  I  pleafe,  and  to  refide  altogether  in  another  kingdom. 

What  difference,  then,  is  there  in  rerpe6l  to  my  country's  interefts,  whether 
*'  I  retire  from  my  ftation  in  this  manner,  or  by  fuicide?  or  why  am  I  more 
"  cenfurable  for  doing  it  in  one  ftiape  than  in  the  other?  Am  I  not  equally  loft  or 
*♦  dead  to  my  country,  and  all  the  fervices  I  owe  it,  either  way  ?"  But  this  liberty 

[O^]  This  alliifion  has  been  conftandy  ufcd  by  all  writers  on  this  fubjed  from  the  days  of  Pythagoras 
to  our  own,  and  deferves  ever  to  be  mentioned  as  an  apt  illuftralion. 

of 
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of  migration  at  pleafbre  is  not  fo  abfolutely  in  every  citizen's  choice,  or  its 
innocence  in  all  cafes  fo  clearly  and  generally  [r]  efiablifned,  as  may  at  nrit 
fight  be  imagined ;  confequently  it  may  many  tim.es  prove  an  unwarrantable 
defertion  of  the  poft,  as  v/ell  as  fuicide.  Particular  bodies  of  men  have  a  power 
of  retraining  their  members  from  quitting  their  fociety  without  previous  per- 
miflion ;  and  the  laws  of  the  land  iffne  their  inhibitions  againft  migration,  on 
many  occafions,  both  to  individuals  and  bodies  of  men;  and  if  a  few  indifferent 
perfons  do  fo  far  feclude  themfelves  from  the  protedion  of  their  own  country 
and  its  laws,  by  a  conflrant  refidence  in  another  kingdom,  as  to  be  entirely  ioit 
or  dead  to  their  own,  their  liberty  of  fo  doing  is'  not  fo  clear,  as  it  is  that  the 
ftate  thinks  it  a  matter  of  no  confequence  to  claim  their  future  fervices.  It 
will  be  faid,— the  ftate  claims  them  not,  becaufe  it  has  no  power  over  fuch." 
True ;  it  has  no  means,  perhaps,  of  bringing  them  back  to  punifnment  in  cafe 
of  refufal ;  but  defying  punifhment,  or  flying  out  of  its  reach,~is  no  proof  of 
innocence,  or  not  deferving  it. 

Another  obvious  principle  of  all  government  is  that  of  transferring  the  power 
of  punifliment  out  of  the  hands  of  individuals  into  thofe  of  public  magiilrates ; 
by  which  means  the  individual  refigns  all  right  of  felf-defence  againil  others, 
(except  in  cafes  of  extreme  neceffity)  and  of  felf-puniOiment  in  any  fiiape  that 
may  arreft  the  interefts  of  fociety.  But  the  firfi:  attention  of  every  good  govei  n- 
ment  is  towards  preferving  the  lives  of  all,  who  live  under  the  proteftion  of  its 
laws.  It  frequently  happens,  indeed,  that  in  confequence  of  this  general  pro- 
tedlion  individuals  mufl  be  put  to  death  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  But  as  no 
individual  has  a  right  to  affume  this  pov^^er  of  life  and  death  over  another  on  his 
own  private  motion,  (which  would  be  downright  murder)  fo  he  has  as,  little 
authority  to  exercife  it  over  himfelf,  it  being  with  refpe£l  to  the  ftate  equally 
murder.  For  whether  it  be  this  or  that  private  citizen  who  has  furfered  a  violent 
death,  and  whether  by  his  own  or  another's  hand,  is  immaterial  to  the  interefts 
of  the  community  at  large  :  there  is  a  violation  of  law,  an  infringement  on  the 
rights  of  public  punifhment,  and  the  lofs  of  a  fubje6l  and  his  fervices  to  the 
ftate,  whenever  any  citizen  fuffers  a  violent  death  otherwifc  than  by  the  voice 
of  public  juftice. 


[r]  See  more  of  Migration  in  Part  VI.  c.  ii.  Hume,  and  c.  iii.  Beccarla. 
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Here  the  veil  muft  be  drawn  afide  from  thofe  cafes,  which  otherwife  might 
appear  to  admit  of  fome  paUiation.  For  it  is  evident  from  the  firft  principles 
of  government,  that  though  this  unfocial  a6l  be  perpetrated  under  the  moft 
favourable  interpretation,  and  in  confequence  of  no  dire6l  tranfgreffion  of  any 
human  law,  but  in  weaknefs  of  judgment,  in  forlornnefs  of  hope,  and  in  a 
perfonal  matter  only,  yet  he  who  commits  fuicide  even  under  fuch  circum" 
ftances,  is  no  better  than  a  betrayer  of  the  firft  maxims  of  civil  union,  a  traitor 
to  the  caufe  of  fociety  in  general,  and  a  deferter  of  that  particular  ftation  in  it, 
which  he  was  bound  to  occupy  for  the  good  of  the  whole :  how  then  can  he  he 
innocent,  efpecially  as  the  nature  of  the  a6lion  itfelf  excludes  all  pollibility  of 
future  fatisfadion  to  the  injured  rights  of  the  community?  But  when  the  felf- 
affaffin  has  moreover  violated  many  a  good  and  wholefome  regulation  of 
fociety;  when  he  has  corrupted  the  m.oral  flate  of  the  community,  as  far  as  he 
Vv'as  able,  by  the  degeneracy  of  his  manners ;  when  he  has  fquandered  his  own 
patrimony  in  riotous  living,  and  revelled  on  the  ruin  of  honeft  induftry ;  when 
he  has  heaped  injuries  and  troubles  on  the  heads  of  his  innocent  neighbour, 
of  his  private  connexions,  and  family;  when  he  has  been  oppreffive,  fraudulent, 
and  vicious  in  his  whole  hfe  and  converfation,  and  now  begins  to  tremble  at 
the  fword  of  judice  hanging  over  his  head;  when  under  thefe  circumftances, 
in  a  paroxyfm  of  guilty  fear  and  defpondency,  he  puts  an  end  to  his  life,  he 
accumulates  the  offence  of  his  felf-murder  by  flying  from  the  ftroke  of  public 
juftice,  becaufe  he  thus  refufes  to  make  the  only  atonement  in  his  power  to  the 
injured  rights  of  fociety.  The  vicious  fuicide,  then,  not  only  renders  no  aflual 
fervice  of  a  good  citizen  to  his  country  by  his  mode  of  life,  but  fills  it  with 
the  contagious  imprefiion  of  his  evil  example ;  not  only  fpurns  its  wholefome 
regulations  while  living,  but  defies  its  cenfure  and  mocks  its  authority  by  the 
manner  and  in  the  moment  of  his  deadi.  The  general  principles  of  ibcial 
union  being  thus  grofly  violated  and  infulted  by  every  felf-murderer,  the  com- 
munity is  juftified  in  infli6ling  all  the  fubfequent  cenfure  and  reprobation  in  its 
power,  to  repair  the  injuries  which  its  rights  have  fuftained,  in  order  to  detei; 
others  from  imitating  the  dreadful  pra6lice. 

But  an  objedion  occurs  again : — '*  You  fay  I  muft  not  punifh  myfelf  with 
"  death,  becaufe  I  have  given  up  that  right  to  the  laws  and  the  magiflrate. 
But  I  could  not  give  up  to  another  a  power  I  never  poffefied  in  myfelf:  cither, 
g  "  therefore. 
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"  t'herefore,  the  magiftrate  has  no  power  to  punifli  with  death,  or  every  indi- 
"  vidual  poflefied  originally  a  right  over  his  own  hfe."  It  would  be  entering 
on  a  wide  field  to  determine  all  the  powers  of  government,  or  to  diftinguifh 
precifely  the  modes  of  their  acquifition  j  but  thus  much  it  may  fuffice  to  obferve 
in  anfwer  to  the  prefent  obje6lion.  When  an  individual  fuffcrs  any  attack  fo 
fudden  as  to  prevent  his  application  for  legal  protedion,  fo  violent  as  to  put 
his  life  or  valuable  property  in  danger,  he  muft  have  immediate  recourfe  to 
his  own  natural  ftrength  and  powers  for  affiflance ;  and  if  in  defenduig  himfelf, 
he  necelTarily  puts  his  affailant  to  death,  the  aftion  is  innocent  and  jufiifiable 
in  the  eye  of  law.  Now  it  is  this  natural  defence  of  himfelf,  which  the  indi- 
vidual transfers  to  the  magiftrate,  at  fuch  times  as  it  is  "  not  neceffary"  for 
himfelf  to  ufe  it ;  that  is,  when  the  attack  made  on  his  hfe  and  property  is  of 
a  nature  capable  of  his  feizing  the  offender,  and  bringing  him  to  public  juftice. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  any  power  over  his  own  life,  that  the  individual  transfers 
into  the  hand  of  the  magifbrate,  but  that  power  over  another  man's  life  forfeited 
into  his  hands  by  fome  violent  proceeding  of  the  delinquent.  The  right  of 
every  man  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  violence  of  another  cannot  be  denied  % 
the  power  of  alienating  this  right  to  the  colledive  body  of  citizens,  acting 
through  their  laws  and  magiftracy,  muft  be  approved,  as  tending  to  the  more, 
equal  and  difmterefted  diftribution  of  juftice:  all  which  may  eftablifh  the  right 
of  the  magiftrate  to  inflict  capital  punifhment,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  cafe  of  fuicide,  or  with  eftabiifliing  the  original  powder  of  a  man  over  his 
own  life.  But  as  we  claim  the  prote61:ion  of  fociety  for  ourfelves,  fo  having  in 
return  agreed  to  aflign  over  every  delinquent  to  the  decifion  and  fentence  of 
law,  we  cannot  refame  th.tt  delegated  power  at  pleafure  in  order  to  punifii. 
others,  or  even  ourfelves,  but  muft  be  governed  in  all  things  by  the  awards  of 
thofe  laws  under  v/hofe  proteflion  we  live.  This,  therefore,  leaves  no  room, 
as  fome  have  imagined,  for  relieving  ourfelves  by  previous  felf-murder  from 
any  fentence  of  infaaiy  which  our  condud:  may  have  deferved.  If  it  be  faid 
further,  "  that  the  only  aim  of  the  ftate  is  to  get  rid  of  a  pernicious  citizen, 
"  and  that, , therefore,  it  may  as  well  be  done  on.  the  eve  of,  or  after,  con- 
"  demnation,  by  our  own  hands,  as  by  thofe  of  another  perfon  "  it  may  be: 
anfwered,  that  the  example  of  fuffering  is  alfo  one  great  part  of  the  de.fign  o£ 
punifhment ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  fly  from  the  exemplarinefs  of  a  patient, 
fubmiffion,  we  fly  from  the  execation.  of  fuch  jufiice  as  is  due  to  our  crimes, 

as- 
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as  vv^ell  as  from  the  only  means  in  our  power  to  make  any  reparation.  This 
is,  therefore,  to  aft  with  the  greatefi:  degree  of  injuftice  to  fociety ;  fince  not 
only  before  our  deaths  by  our  crimes,  but  in  the  very  aft  of  dying  by  felf- 
murder,  we  (how  on  utter  contempt  for  the  benefits  and  principles  of  focial 
union  :  not  to  mention  farther  here,  (as  having  been  fully  difclofed  at  the 
entrance  of  this  chapter)  the  exceffive  danger  that  v/ould  accrue  to  the  general 
and  particular  interefts  of  fociety,  were  it  underilood  or  laid  down  as  a  principle, 
that  a  man  was  at  liberty  to  deftroy  himfeif,  as  foon  as  there  was  any  hazard 
of  a  difcovery  and  punifhment  of  his  crimes.  It  is  fometimes  further  urged  ; 
"  Suppofe  I  fliould  be  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  to  dethrone  an  ufurper,  to 
"  reftore  my  country  to  liberty,  or  in  fome  other  great  and  virtuous  defign, 
"  but  which  required  fecrecy  and  concealment  to  render  it  effeftual ;  fuppofe 
"  I  fliould  be  feized,  and  either  being  threatned  with  racks  and  tortures,  or 
"  buoyed  up  with  hopes  of  my  own  pardon,  fhould  be  fearful  of  having  my 

refolution  fhaken,  and  fo  far  overcome  as  to  be  in  danger  of  difcovering  the 
"  befl  friends  of  the  people  and  worthiefl  charafters  of  the  flate  as  my  acco'm- 
"  plices;  would  it  not  be  fafer,  more  honourable,  and  even  a  point  of  duty, 

to  put  a  fpeedy  end  to  my  own  life,  in  order  to  avoid  all  pofiibility  of 
*'  treachery  to  my  friends,  or  to  the  interefts  of  my  country  ?"  To  fave  -one's 
own  life  by  betraying  another  not  more  guilty  than  ourfelves,  is  mean  and 
defpicable^  to  lay  down  one's  own  life  rather  than  expofe  a  friend,  is  an  aftion 
feemingly  deferving  of  applaufe ;  to  lay  it  down  for  one's  country's  good  merits 
an  high  degree  of  ap])robation ;  but  fo  many  other  circumflances  muft  be  taken 
into  the  cafe  here  mentioned,  and  its  occurrence  would  be  fo  rare,  that  though 
fome  particular  infl:ance  might  allow  of  favourable  interpretation,  yet  it  could 
have  nothing  to  do"  with  eftablifhing  any  general  defence  of  the  pradice  of 
flying  by  felf- murder  from  the  flroke  of  public  juflice:  which,  however,  has 
been  the  artful  and  flirewd  purport  of  its  mention  by  Hume  [s]  and  others. 

[s]  See  Part  VI.  c.  ii.  on  Hume. 
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Hhe  whole  community  linked  together  hy  one  common  chain  of  union ;  hut  the  lofs  of 
any  individual  more  immediately  fU  within  his  oivn  circle. — The  flying  by  filicide 
from  the  reparation  of  any  injury  more  completely  felt  ^  when  the  fuicide  is  committed 
in  confcquence  of  private  rather  than  of  public  crimes;  becaufe  the  injuflice  is 
dlffufed  in  the  latter  cafe.,  but  preffes  hard  on  particular  perfons  in  the  former. — 
The  "  principle"  of  fuicide  muji  always  deftroy  domeflic  peace  and  fecurity. — No 
man  can  have  a  parental  or  conjugal  feeling  kft,  who  flies  to  fuicide  as  his  own 
fhelter  from  poverty  and  ruin,  and  leaves  his  famJly  more  keenly  expofed  to  the 
fame  hy  his  abrupt  death. — To  be  fatherlefs  or  a  widow  fufllciently  forlorn  of  itfelf 
without  the  aggravation  of  becomifig  fo  by  the  mofl  unnatural  means. — A  great 
confolation  in  grief  to  be  able  to  dwell  on  the  praifes  of  the  friend  we  have  lofl  ; 
to  refleB  on  our  flriSi  union,  Zjc.  but  thefe  fources  of  comfort  effeSlually  cut  ojf^ 
by  the  fuicide,  who  fhows  how  little  he  cared  for  that  family,  on  whom  he  has 
voluntarily  brought  fo  much  mifery. — Though  a  fpotlefs  mind  cannot  participate 
the  guilt,"  yet  it  may  the  flmm.e"  of  an  evil  action  committed  by  one  in  near 
connexion:  the  crime  of  fuicide  therefore  highly  aggravated  by  piercing  the  heart 
of  innocence  with  poignant  diflrefs .—ObjeBion .  "  My  very  view  in  fuicide  is 
"  *'  relieve"  my  injured  family  from  the  further  evil  effeBs  of  my  follies  and 
'*  vices."  This  anfwered.-^A  man  who  is  led  to  commit  fuicide  through  affliSlion 
and  trouble  brought  on  himi.  by  others,  equally  dcferts  all  his  private  duties  of  life. — 
While  there  is  room  for  exerting  a  fngle  a5i  of  benevolence ,  or  a  friendly  oflice, 
£1  man  fljould  live  for  the  fake  of  others. 

THE  perpetrator  of  fuicide  not  only,  breaks,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  thofe 
general  bonds  of  union,  which  conned:  mankind  together  in  all  the^ 
advantages  and  blefiings  of  fociety,  but  is  ftill  more  guilty  in  tearing  afunder 
thofe  clofer  ties  of  intercourfe  by  which  individuals  are  more  intimately  united, 
and  become  more  dependent  on  each  other  for  mutual  happi.nefs.  Various  are 
the  adjudments,  the  fprings,  and  wheels  of  focial  union  ;  but  all  are  fo  chained, 
and,  linked  together,  that  the  raofc  trivial  and  infignificant  movement  cannot. 

be 
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be  out  of  order,  without  contributing  its  fhare  of  confufion  to  fome  part  of 
the  whole  community.  Though  the  lofs  of  an  individual,  and  efpecially  of  a 
worthlefs  one,  cannot  be  materially  felt  in  the  large  fcale  of  the  "  whole"  body, 
yet  it  may  heavily  afFeft  the  partial  and  confined  circle  in  which  that  individual 
moved ;  and  confeqnently  the  felf-murderer's  guilt  is  not  only  againfl  the  good 
order  of  fociety  in  general,  but  is  highly  aggravated  by  the  evils  he  brings  on 
thofe,  who  have  tlie  misfortune  of  his  connexion.  Does  a  man  apply  to  his 
own  avenging  fword  on  the  difcovery  of  his  having  embezzled  the  public 
money — the  crime,  indeed,  is  great  and  heinous  againfl  the  ftate  on  a  double 
account ;  as  well  for  the  fraud  committed,  as  for  the  flight  from  public  juftice; 
but  the  lofs  of  property  occafioned  by  fuch  a  treachery  is  lefs  feverely  felt  by 
individuals.  But  if  any  one  feeks  to  cover  his  fliamelefs  head  from  infamy  and 
punifiiment  by  the  commiffion  of  fuicide,  after  having  betrayed  the  confidence 
of  private  truft,  after  having  proved  himfelf  an  unjuft  fteward  of  charitable 
donations,  a  fquanderer  of  the  depofit  of  friendlliip,  a  perfidious  guardian  of 
the  pofTefiions  of  the  orphan,  a  fraudulent  dealer,  an  evader  of  the  payment 
of  juft  debts,  a  forger  on  the  property  of  others ; — as  individuals  fuffer  more 
feverely  by  thefe  breaches  of  private  faith,  fo  is  the  enormity  of  his  crime  increafed 
and  multiplied  upon  him.  He  makes  a  fudden  and  violent  retreat  from  all  poffi- 
bility  of  reparation,  and  by  fo  doing  forfeits  alfo  his  own  private  property  to  the 
difappointment  and  lofs  of  his  injured  creditors,  many  of  whom  are,  perhaps, 
brought  into  the  utmoft  diilrefs  and  ruin  by  their  mifplaced  confidence  in  his 
integrity  and  honour.  But  if  his  effeds  be  not  forfeited,  it  is  more  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  clemency  and  humanity  in  behalf  of  the  living  fufferers,  than 
to  the  merits,  or  attention,  or  prudence,  or  virtue  of  the  deceafed. 

But  there  are  links  of  flill  clofer  connexion,  which,  while  there  is  a  fpark  of 
generofity  or  humanity  left,  muft  make  the  foul  of  him,  who  is  on  the  verge  of 
felf-murder,  fhrink  back  from  its  execution.  Thefe  are  the  ties  of  con- 
fanguinity,  the  claims  of  friendHiip,  the  important  rights,  the  powerful  and 
affectionate  endearments  of  a  family.  As  the  principle  of  fuicide  was  found  in 
the  laft  chapter  to  be  fo  detrimental  to  the  interefls  and  fecurity  of  fociety  in 
general,  fo  mufl  an  avowed  opinion  of  its  expediency  and  lawfulnefs  be  a 
dreadful  bar  to  domeflic  peace  and  fecurity.  What  anxieties,  what  miflrufts 
and  forebodings  mull:  it -ever  occafion  in  the  breaft  of  a  friend  or  parent,  a 

child 
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»child  or  wife,  who  knows  or  but  fufpefts  its  influence  over  the  mind  of  one 
with  whom  there  is  fo  clofe  an  union !  All  confidence  and  fecurity  is  banilhed ; 
his  abfence  is  a  rack  and  torture,  which  is  but  ill  exchanged  for  his  prefence, 
whenever  the  gloom  of  melancholy  fits  brooding  on  his  countenance.  Nay, 
his  very  fmile  of  complacency  may  be  often  deemed  deceitful,  as  ferving  but  the 
better  to  conceal  the  bloody  purpofes  of  his  heart.  In  fliort,  v/hen  affairs  go 
not  fmoothly  on,  when  difappointment  ruffles  the  temper,  when  views  of  in- 
tereft  or  ambition  are  eroded  and  baffled,  then  the  point  of  the  fword  is  ever 
glittering  before  the  eyes,  or  the  fancied  report  of  the  piUol  burfting  on  the 
ears,  of  her,  who  wifhes  to  prove  herfelf  the  affedionate  partner  of  his 
forrows,  who  would  fain  redouble  her  attentions  to  footh  his  melancholy, 
•  and  to  prevent,  if  poffible,  the  impending  blow.  Whilft  he  yet  lives  then, 
but  admits  the  expediency  and  lawfulnefs  of  fuicide,  he  plants  a  perpetual 
<lagger  of  uneafinefs  and  reftlefs  terror  in  the  breaft  of  every  one  with  whom 
he  is  connefted.  Yet  if  a  man  has  denied  his  family  the  juft  refources  of 
induftry,  or  has  fquandered  the  rich  gifts  of  birth  and  fortune  in  fcenes 
of  diffipation,  vice,  and  gambling,  and  is  now  veering  apace  to  the  point  of 
ruin  — can  he  have  a  paternal  or  conjugal  feehng  left,  if  he  think  only  of 
efcaping  himfelf  from  the  miferies  of  ftiame  and  poverty  by  a  deprivation 
of  life,  and  of  expofmg  his  helplefs  and  innocent  fam.ily  to  all  thofe  horrors  ? 
What  fliameful  cowardice !  what  a  prolfitution  of  all  principle !  Difficult, 
indeed,  as  the  taflc  may  be,  to  recall  himfelf  back  to  the  paths  of  fobriety  and 
honeft  induftry,  yet  the  more  he  has  already  injured  the  interefts  of  a  family  by 
a  contrary  condu6l,  the  more  he  is  bound  in  honour  to  make  the  attempt: 
which  if  he  refufe  to  do,  and  thus  bafely  and  for  ever  defert  their  caufe,  by  that 
very  a61:  he  lays  an  heavy  burden  of  additional  gailt  on  himfelf.  To  be  father- 
lefs  or  a  widow,  is  in  general  a  fituation  of  itfelf  fufficiently  forlorn  and  de- 
plorable;— it  needs  no  aggravations.  But  fuddenly  to  become  fo  by  the  imme- 
diate hands  of  that  very  perfon,  vx'ho  was  bound  by  every  law  of  juftice,  duty, 
affedlion,  and  intereft,  to  protect  thefe  fliarers  of  his  fame,  his  fortunes,  and 
his  life,  from  experiencing  the  fame,  is  a  circumftance  fo  unnatural  and  horrid 
ill  itfelf,  as  greatly  to  enhance  the  forrows  of  the  ftate,  and  confequently  the 
guilt  of  that  adion  which  occafioned  it.  This  guilt,  heinous  as  it  is,  is  yet 
capable  of  one  aggravating  circumftance,  by  which  it  is  heightened  into  the 
extreme  of  cruelty ;  and  that  is,  by  the  moment  fometimes  embraced  for  the 

I  commiffion 
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commifTion  of  the  felf- murder ;  when  it  is  done  within  the  hearing,  or  in  the 
prefence  of,  or  fo  as  to  be  firft  difcovered  by,  that  very  perfon,  whom  it  is  fure 
toaffe6l  moft  deeply  :  this  fhocks  humanity,  but  is  not  unfrequently  pradifed. 

The  remembrance  of  virtue  is  ever  precious.  It  is  a  confolatlon  in  grief^ 
and  brings  us  fooner  than  any  thing  to  a  complacency  under  trouble.  It  is  a 
delight  to  dwell  on  the  praifes  of  the  friend  we  have  loft.  The  found  of  his 
good  name  is  grateful  in  our  ears ;  we  feel  a  fecret  fatisfa6tion,  a  confcious 
pride  in  our  having  lived  in  intimacy  and  clofe  union  with  fuch  a  praife- worthy 
charafter.  But  what  comfort  can  be  found  to  footh  the  forrows  of  the  father- 
lefs  and  widow  in  the  reile6lion  on  what  brought  them  into  that  wretched 
condition !  or  where  is  there  room  for  confolation,  when  the  felf-murderer 
jfhowed  by  his  fliameful  defertion  of  their  caufe,  how  little  he  cared  for  them, 
for  his  own  fame,  his  fortunes,  or  his  life !  that  he  lived  for  himfelf  alone, 
and  to  follow  his  own  purpofes  ^  and  when  he  found  that  thefe  failed  of  fuccefs, 
fo  that  he  could  no  longer  be  what  he  had  been, — in  the  rage  of  difappointment, 
the  forebodings  of  fear,  and  timid  workings  of  defpair,  he  determined  no  longer 
to  be  at  all.  Though  a  liberal  and  generous  mind,  when  fpotlefs  itfelf,  cannot 
partake  of  the  "  guilt,"  yet  it  may  be  very  fenfibly  affefled  in  its  niceft  feelings 
by  the  "  fhame"  of  an  evil  a6fion  committed  by  one  in  a  near  degree  of  con- 
nexion. The  crime  of  fuicide  is  therefore  highly  aggravated,  whenever  it  brings 
diftrefs  on  the  undeferving,  and  pierces  the  heart  of  innocence  with  afiiidion 
and  mifery. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  that  forrow  and  fhame  for  having  brought  diftrefs, 
poverty,  and  ruin  on  an  affedionate  and  worthy  family,  is  the  very  caufe  that 
fometimes  [t]  produces  fuicide. — "  1  have  brought  hidigence  and  diftrefs  on 

"  the, 

[t]  a  queftion  has  been  put — "  I  am  mvolve.d  in  debt,  and  under  the  perfecution  of  creditors.. 
"  I  tenderly  love  my  wife  and  family.  Her  jointure  is  confiderable,  but  whilft  I  live,  its  annual 
"  produce  is  fubjeft  to  my  incumbrances.  She  deferves  not  to  fufFer  for  my  extravagance.  She  is 
"  now  fubje£t  to  penury,,  from  which  I  can  inftantly  relieve  her,  and  place  my  family  again  in  eafc 
"  and  affluence  : — if  I  put  an  end  to  my  life,  fhe  will  then  immediately  be  miftrefs  of  her  own  fortune.. 
"  Am  I  not  tlien  bound  in  tendernefs  to  her  and  my  family  to  kill  myfelf  ?"  As  this  perfon  only  pro- 
pofes  the  happinefs  of  another,  whom  he  has  injured,  as  the  ground  of  his  fuicide,  he  deferves  an 
anfwer.  In  the  firft  place,  that  wife  muft  little  deferve  his  love,  who  "  could"  be  reftored  to  any 
peace  and  happinefs  by  fuch  a  facrificc  : — in  the  next    however  we  may  be  wrapped  up  in  our  own 

family- 
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the  innocent  partners  of  my  fortunes.  They  would  profper  better  without 
me.  I  only  live  to  be  the  fquanderer  of  their  income,  the  deflroyer  of  their 
peace,  the  imbitterer  of  all  their  happinefs.  How  can  I  appear  again  in  the 
*'  prefence  of  thofe  whom  I  have  fo  much  injured  ?  Their  affiduities  and 
"  attentions  fting  me  to  the  heart,  and  are  worfe  to  bear  than  their  fevereft 
**•  upbraidings  would  be;  their  filent  endearments  are  the  keenefl  reproaches, 
"  they  fpeak  bitternefs  to  my  foul,  and  I  muft  inftantly  relieve  myfelf  and 
"  them  from  future  mifery."  But  is  it  from  future  mifery  they  "  will"  be 
relieved  by  fuch  an  a6lion  of  defpair  ?  No  farely  j  but  rather  plunged'  deeper 
in  afflidion.  It  is  holding  forth  an  apparent,  but  deceitful,  remedy,  by  which 
he  propofes  to  do  good  to  others,  but  is  in  reality  only  relieving  himfelf  from 
the  pangs  of  prefent  difquietude  :  he  cannot  bear  reflexion,  and  he  flies  from 
future  exertion.  But  if  one,  who  argues  thus  on  the  propriety  of  his  own 
murder,  would  but  paufe  a  moment,  and  confider,  what  might  be  the  probable 
refult  of  a  contrary  determination  ;  would  he  but  refolve  from  henceforward  to 
be  the  murderer  of  his  vices  rather  than  of  himfelf,  what  comfort,  joy,  and 
happinefs  might  it  yet  be  in  his  power  to  receive  from  his  innocent  family,  as 
well  as  to  confer  upon  them  ! 

But  fuppoflng  it  not  from  the  effe61:s  and  confequences  of  vice  and  depravity, 
but  from  trouble  and  affli6lion,  from  unmerited  poverty,  from  lofs  of  friends, 
from  ungrateful  and  bafe  condud  of  relatives,  that  any  one  feeks  relief  in 
fuicide,  yet  fliill  he  deferts  his  own  duties  in  life,  and  infl:ead  of  exercifing  that 
patience  and  exerting  that  activity  which  would  become  his  fituation,  he  gives 
way  to  a  lethargic  defpondency,  which  at  length  puts  an  end  to  every  good  as 
well  as  difagreeable  profpe6l  of  his  life.  Why  fliould  he  look  on  the  dark  fide 
only,  and  yield  to  every  gloomy  and  melancholic  impreflion  ?  His  affairs,  his 
thoughts,  may  take  a  different  and  a  better  turn,  if  he  fl:rive  for  the  mafl:ery  j 
and  the  good  fortune  and  happinefs  of  the  fucceeding  year  may  compenfate  for 
the  evils  and  wretchednefs  of  the  prefent.  But  fuppofmg  the  worfl:,  yet  re- 
fledion,  benevolence,  and  fenfibility  for  others,  fhould  prevail  over  mere  felf- 
fufferings.    If,  then,  there  be  a  friend  to  lament  his  wretched  fall,  a' father 

family-concerns,  they  ought  never  to  lead  us  to  negledl  any  duties  we  o^  to  fociety  at  large* 
We  are  to  be  honeft  and  juft  in  all  our  dealings  with  other?  i  but  how  is  that  man  fo,  who  would 
defraud  his  creditors  to  enrich  his  family  ?  , 
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to  weep  over  His  untimely  grave,  a  mother,  whofe  life  may  depend  on  his  for 
fupport,  a  child  to  be  made  fatherlefs,  or  a  wife  a  widow  ;  in  fhort,  if  there  be 
one  perfon  in  the  world,  whofe  property,  interefls,  feelings,  he  knows  will  be 
hurt  by  his  depriving  himfelf  of  life,  he  ought  not  to  cut  that  perfon  off  from 
the  fruits  of  that  induftry,  the  benefit  of  that  advice,  the  foothings  of  that 
friendfhip,  the  endearments  of  that  affedion,  the  tendernefs  of  that  love,  the 
advantages  of  that  protedion,  and  the  exertions  of  that  benevolence,  which 
may  be  juftly  claimed  at  Lis  hands. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  que  ft  1071  to  be  refolved  is^  whether,  all  rights  of  foci  ety  ajjd  individuals  apart, 
a  folitary  being,  who  is  full  of  ivretchednefs  and  mifery,  may  ?20t  defray  hinfeljt — 
He  cannot  fet  afde  the  claim  of  the  Ahnighty  over  his  life ;  nor  does  he  even 
confult  his  own  interef  by  his  filicide. — It  would  feem  abfurd  to  caution  any  07ie 
to  preferve  his  life  "  for  his  own  fake,"  did  not  experience  jufify  the  fjeceffity, — 
u4n  aBion  which  refpeBs  felf  alone  generally  to  be  fifpeBed ;  degrading  energy  of 
the  word  *'  Selfif." — Suicide  always  committed  on  felfifh  principles  j  but  if  it  does 
not  promote,  but  hurt,  felf-ijiteref,  it  is  not  only  ignoble,  but  weak,  treachemis, 
and  ineffeBual. — A  man's  interef  s  can  be  but  of  two  forts,  either  in  this  world  or 
the  fiext. — hitereft  in  this  world  not  pro7noted,  but  terminated,  by  fuicide  ;  the 
bef  expeBed  from  it  is  a  total  infenfbility  to  this  world's  pleafiires  or  pains. — 
The  fuicide  can  never  feel  the  good  effeBs  of  his  being  freed  from  pain  ;  but  knows 
not  of  how  much  future  pleafure  in  life  he  may  deprive  himfelf — The  fnal  effeBs 
of  worldly  wifhes  or  aBions  too  deep  to  be  explored  by  human  pejietration, — No' 
man  s  life  ought  to  be  pronounced  miferable  before  he  is  arrived  at  the  **  natural" 
end  of  his  days. — Suicide^  therefore,  as  it  cannot  promote,  fo  it  may  materially 
injure,  felf -interef  in  this  world. — But  the  fuicide  is  willing  to  refgn  all  future 
frofpeBs  of  happinefs  in  this  life,  and  to  plunge  into  annihilation  to  get  rid  of 
prefent  mifery. — Annihilation  is  a  gloomy  and  prepoferous  idea,  but  feems  the  bef 
the  fuicide  can  ref  his  aBion  upon, — An  awe  of  Futurity  the  only  powerful  argu- 
ment 
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ment  agatnjl  fuicide. — Where  this  is  wanting y  there  is  an  end  of  patience,  re^ 
Jignationi  &c. — The  fuicide  apt  to  thinks  that  he  gets  rid  of  his  "  Exifence" 
becaufe  he  gets  rid  of  his  mortal  life ;  but  the  idea  abfurd. — The  quefiony  '\  how 
does  fuicide  affe6i  felf-interef  in  another  world V  feems  already  anfwered,  by  its 
having  been  proved  to  be  an  offence  againf  God^  as  our  Creator  and  moral  Governor  ^ 
and  will  be  further  anfwered  in  the  next  chapter^  co?icerning  its  peculiar  offence 
againf  Chrifian  DoBrines: — The  fuicide  hurts  his  future  interefls  by  the  '*  man- 
ner" oj  his  death. -^However  innocent  before ^  we  make  ourfelves  guilty  aggreffors^ 
when,  to  avoid  temporal  affiSlion,  we  plunge  info  the  hazard  of  eternal  mifery.—' 
Suicide  confidts  no  infer  eft  of  man. — Its  fpecial  guilt  accumulated  on  account  of 
the     many  duties"  againft  which  it  offends, — The  defenders  of  fuicide  apt  to 
confder  it  in  one  light  o?ily,  and  in  that  which  bef  fuits  their  own  purpofe : 
argue' too  generally  from  a  few  pitiable  ijijlances  to  an  extenfive  warrant  of  its 
praBice. — Suicide  [like  other  crimes)  admits  of  extenuation  or  aggravation we' 
muf  be  acquainted  with  all  circumftances^  before  its  proportion  of  guilt  in  any 
particular  individual  can  be  afcertained. — ISlo  general  conclufons  to  be  drawn  in 
its  favour  fom  a  few  particular  inftances :  every  one  would  be  ready  to  claim ' 
the  exception  in  his.  own  cafe. — A}iy  toleration  of  it  would  reach  to  almoft  evety 
infance  of  its  danger ;  fmce  no  one  could  difpute  another's  feelings. — "No  aSfion  ■ 
whofe  bad  confequences  fkould  be  mar' e  generally  inffed  on- than  fuicide,  becaufe 
any  partial  allowance  woidd  be  univerfally  extended. — This  a  fords  an  anfwer  to 
thc^t  fpecious  argument,   "  When  ifelefs  to  fociety,   burdenfo??ie  to  frie?jds,  and  ^ 
wretched  in  myfelf  is  it  not  lawful  to  quit  life?" — If  this  be  anfwered  in  the  ' 
affirmative,  jnany  an  one  might  be  eafily  led  to  conceive  himfelf  to  be  in  this 
filiation     but  if  in  the  jiegative,  and  it  fhould  be  replied,  "  How  then  a?n  I  to  ■ 
"  fppo^'^  y^"^    ^'^^^  rf  trouble?"  thf  means  and  the  comforts  are  to  be  drawn  ' 
from  Religion. 

"  \'^7HEN  all  the  ties  of  fentiment  and  afFedion,  which  attach  the  heart' 
W  to  this  world,  are,  by  a  variety  of  untoward  circumftances,  diflblved 
"  or  torn  afunder  j  when  I  am  a  forlorn  and  folitary  being,  whom  wretchednefs 
**  alone  accompanies,  and  to  whom  life  is  become  a  burden, — why  fhould  I  not 
**  deliver  myfelf  from  fo  much  mifery,  by  putting  an  immediate  end  td  my 
exiftence  ?"  This  is  the  queftion  now  to  be  refolved ; — whether,  the  rights 
of  fcx;iety  apart,  the  claims  of  coafanguinity,  affinity,-  or  friendihip,  none, 
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fuch  a  detached  individual  has  a  right  over  his  own  life,  to  difpofe  of  it  at 
pleafure,  or  whether  he  confults  felf-intereft  in  fo  doing  ?  As  to  any  right  j 
the  claim  of  the  Almighty  ever  his  life  ftill  remains  entire,  nor  can  be  fet  afide ; 
and  as  to  his  -felf-intereft  in  the  matter,  it  fliall  now  be  fully  confidercd.  It 
may  be  faid  in  a  word,  that  if  to  murder  any  one  be  doing  him  the  greateft 
injury,  what  greater  injury  can  a  man  be  fuppofed  to  do  to  himfelf  than  to  take 
away  his  ovm  life  ?  But  as  he  does  it  voluntarily,  he  fuppofes,  at  leaft,  that  it 
muft  be  better  for  him  to  die,  and  that  by  his  own  hand,  than  to  live  any  longer. 
The  prefent  inquiry  then  is,  (not  by  what  fteps  his  mind  can  have  been  led  to 
form  fo  rafh  o  conclufion,  fmce  thefe  have  been  pointed  out  in  former  chapters, 
but)  how  this  determination  affefls  himfelf  and  his  own  interefts  ? 

It  muft  once  more  be  repeated,  that  nature  has  fo  deeply  implanted  and 
inwoven  in  our  frame  a  love  of  life,  that  it  fhould  feem  almoft  an  unnecefTary 
tafk  to  feek  to  urge  its  influence  over  any  man ;  to  caution  any  one  to  love 
himfelf,  to  take  care  of  himfelf,  and  to  preferve  his  Own  life :  and  yet  there  are 
various  ways  by  which  men  countera£t  this  impulfe  of  nature.  When  prefent 
pleafures,  indeed,  ai'e  oppofed  to  the  diftant  evils  that  may  refult  from  their 
gratification,  it  is  matter  of  but  fmall  furprize,  that  weak  and  ill-judging  men 
fhould  often  negle6l  all  thoughts  of  the  future  to  enjoy  what  is  before  them ; 
and  thus  fliould  give  themfelves  up  to  the  unbounded  indulgence  of  fuch  fenfual 
appetites,  as  are  acknowledged  to  be  productive  of  much  bodily  pain  and  difeafe^ 
and  to  haften  the  approaches  of  death.  This,  though  a  kind  of  felf-deftrudion, 
a  lingering  fort  of  fuicide,  manifeftly  oppofmg  the  fubftantial  interefts  of  man, 
and  therefore  in  every  moral  light  highly  cenfuj'able,  yet  is  foreign  to  the  purport 
of  the  prefent  inquiry ;  wherein  it  is  (imply  to  be  confidered,  how  that  fudden 
and  irrevocable  aft  of  violence,  by  which  a  man  in  his  fenfes  voluntarily  puts  an 
end  to  his  mortal  exiftence — how  it  affeCts  his  own  immediate  interefts  ? 

~^n  aftion  is  generally  to  be  fufpeifled,  which  is  founded  on  the  petty; 
concerns  and  interefts  of  felf  alone ;  fuch  an  one  is  feldom  noble,  generous,  or 
manly,  becaufe  it  is  not  difmterefted ;  in  fhort,  there  is  a  degrading  energy 
(which  is  well  underftood)  in  the  word  *'  Selfifti."  Now  as  the  intention  and 
accomphftiment  of  fuicide  begins,  centers,  and  ends  in  felf,  it  is  of  a  fufpicious 
and  unmanly  nature ;  if,  befides,  it  can  be  proved  not  to  promote  felf-intereft, 
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it  is  not  only  Ignoble  and  ungenerous  in  its  principle,  but  foolifh,  weak,  and 
ineffedual  in  its  pra6lice,  as  not  accomplifhing  its  own  views.  And  if,  more- 
over, it  not  only  fails  in  its  felfifh  purpofes,  but  hurts  thole  very  intercfls  it 
would  fain  advance,  it  is  not  only  vain  and  fimple,  but  treacherous  alfo  and 
deceitful,  by  leaving  its  perpetrator  in  a  worfe  ftate  than  it  found  him.  In 
obedience,  then,  to  thofe  very  principles,  which  firfl:  fet  him  to  work,  (viz.  the 
views  of  feif-intereft)  any  one,  inftead  of  indulging  thoughts  of  fuicide,  fhould 
utterly  difcard  them,  as  tending  to  derange  and  deftroy,^  not  to  forward  and 
promote,  his  real  interefts.  The  points  then  to  be  proved  are  thefe  ^ — that 
fuicide,  though  acknowledged  to  be  felfifli  in  its  principle,  does  not  promote 
felf-intereft ;  that  it  hurts  it;  and  confequently  that  no  man  ought,  **  for  his 
"  own  fake,"  to  apply  to  it,  efpecially  as  it  is  a  dernier  refort  from  which  he 
can  make  no  future  retreat. 

Now  a  man's  concerns  and  intereflis  can  be  but  of  two  forts,  either  vs^ith  this 
world  or  the  next.  It  is  certain, .that  the  deftroyer  of  himfelf  promotes  no 
intereft  of  his  own  in  this  world,  fmce  he  difdains  all  future  connexion  with 
it.  He  allows  no  room  for  -amendment  of  fituation,.  but  precipitately  and 
effeftiialiy  flies-  from  all  life's  concerns  ;  he  does  not  ftrive  to  untie  the  knot  of 
his  trouble,  but  rafhly  cuts  it  through ;  he  leaps  into  a  wide  and  bottomlefs  fea, 
where  he  is  fure  to  be  drowned,  rather  than  keeps  clofe  in  that  veffel  which 
might  enable  him  to  weather  out  the  ftorm.  The  utmofl  advantage  that  he 
can  hope  to  attain  by  fuch  an  aftion  is  a  total  infenfibility  to  pain  or  pleafure, 
a  negative  kind  of  eafe,  a  mere  privation  of  mifery,  a  burial  of  cares,  and  fears, 
and  forrows,  in  the  deep  filence  of  the  grave.  It  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  re- 
flection, that  any  one  fhould  ever  be  brought  into  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind  oir 
fortune,  as  that  "  Hope"  fliould  be  fo  far  dead  in.  him,,  as  to  make  him-  think, 
at  all  of  getting  rid  of  life  1  that  he  fhould  ever  come  to  confider  death,  as  a 
relief  from  mifery  [u]  rather  than  as  a  pain  and  punifliment..  But  if  he  obtain 
a  ceffation  from  prefent  pain  and  forrow,  by  procuring  his  own  death,  yet  what 
is  this  quiet,  this  peace,  to  one,  who  cannot  feel  its  good  efFefts;  who  has 
deprived  himfelf  of  the  power  of  experiencing  any  of  its  enjoyments  ?  And  if 

[u]  "  In  luiPru  atque  mlferiis  mortenm  asrumnarum  requiem,  non  cruciatum  effe  ;  earn  cunita  moi-- 
*'  talium  mala  difiol'.  ere,  ultra  neque  curae  neque  gaudio  locum  effe,"  are  Csefar's  words  in  Salluftj. 
and  their  purport  feems  adopted  by  many  a  modern  fuicide  of  like  Epicurean  principles^ 

he 
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.he  tliHS  preckide  himfelf  from  prefent  uneafinefs,  how  can  he  be  fatisfied,  that 
he  does  not  alfo  cut  himfelf  off  from  fuch  future  pleafures  m  this  life  (it  is  not 
meant  here  to  refer  him  to  another)  as  would  compenfate  for  his  prefent  fuffer- 
ings,  if  not  outweigh  the  fum  of  them?  How  is  he  fure,  that  it  is  not  ap- 
pointed for  him  to  fail  through  thefe  troubled  feas  and  waters  of  affliction,  as 
his  only  paflage  into  fome  fafe  harbour  of  eafe,  profperity,   and  happhiefs  ? 
Jt  is  a  matter  of  frequent  experience,  how  feme  particular  fituation  in  life  is 
coveted ;  an  introdudion,  perhaps,  to  fome  one  family  or  perfon,  as  a  circum- 
jftance  that  rnufl  unavoidably  lead  to  the  improvement  of  a  man's  fortune  and 
happinefs.    The  point  is  gained  j  and  in  the  courfe  of  events  that  man  finds 
rQifon  to  date  the  firft  moments  of  mifery  from  the  completion  of  his  own 
defires  :  whilft  another  feels  the  keen  edge  of  fome  extraordinary  trouble,  which 
he  judges  it  to  be  impofiible  fhould  ever  leave  him  j  and  yet  fuch  a  chain  of 
confequences  enfues,  as  gives  him  reafon  to  rejoice  in  his  former  [x]  fuffeiings. 
How  often,  perhaps,  has  the  perfon  now  determined  on  fuicide,  as  earneftly 
coveted  and  prayed  for  life's  continuance  in  former  periods  of  his  exiftence,  as 
he  is  now  feeking  its  dilfolution  !  yet  if  his  defu'es  had  not  then  been  granted, 
he  had  efcaped  all  the  pain  and  torture,  both  of  body  and  mind,  which  has  fmce 
fallen  to  his  lot,  and  has  led  him  to  embrace  this  defperate  remedy.  Indeed 
the  final  efFe^^s  of  our  own  wifhes  or  a£lions,  or  of  thofe  events  which  befal  us, 
are  much  too  wonderful  and  deep  to  be  explored  by  the  eye  of  human  pene- 
tration.   Our  good  and  our  evil  are  often  intimately  conne6led,  and  tread  clofe 
on  the  heels  of  each  other.    To  fay,  therefore,  on  the  fore  preifure  of  any  evil, 
I  will  five  no  longer,  becaufe  I  muft  always  be  miferable,"  is  to  determine 
liaflily  and  ignorantly  on  a  mofi:  important  concern ;  is  ev^n  to  queft:ion  the 
power  of  the  Almighty  to  free  man  from  trouble  j  and,  in  fliort,  is  to  fly  to  an 
'dOion,  which  krevocably  excludes  all  hope  and  pofiibility  of  a  change  for  the 
better.    But  as  the  oracle  of  old  declared,  "  that  no  man  lliould  be  pronounced 
happy  before  his  death,  on  account  of  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune  to  which  he 
mufl  be  expofed  ;"  fo  no  man's  life,  for  like  reafons,  ought  to  be  pronounced 
completely  miferable,  till  he  has  lived  to  the  **  natural"  end  of  his  days.  Self- 
murder,  therefore,  on  its  principle  of  confulting  felf-intereft     here,"  muft  be 
deemed  weak  and  ineffedlual  in  its  pradice,  becaufe  were  its  perpetrator  enabled 

[x]  **  Our  proper  blifs  depends  on  what  we  blame,"— — Pope. 

afterwards 
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afterwards  to  live  out  the  fall  length  of  his  days,  he  would  often  find,  of  how 
much  happinefs  he  had  deprived  himfelf  by  fhortening  thofe  days. 

But  it  is  urged — ^'  I  feel  myfelf  to  be  miferable  in  prefent,  what  then  if  I 
am  content  to  fleep  in  peace  for  ever  3  to  give  up  all  future  profpe6ls  of 
"  happinefs  in  this  world,  in  order  to  be  freed  from  my  prefent  painful  fen- 
"  fations !  If  I  feel  nothing  after  I  get  rid  of  life,  I  am  at  leaft  delivered  from 
"  a  world  of  prefent  woe,  and  that  is  to  be  placed  to  the  aggregate  of  hap- 
pinefs." — Annihilation  is  a  gloomy  [y]  and  prepoflerous  idea,  and  yet, 
perhaps,  is  the  moft  favourable  one  that  can  be  foflered  by  a  fuicide  j  fmce  were 
Annihilation  certainly  to  take  place  on  the  difcharge  of  a  piftol,  the  felf- 
murderer  might  urge  many  an  argument  in  his  own  j unification  (as  far  as  felf 
alone  is  concerned)  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  refute.  He,  who  is  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  no  longer  fears  what  man  can  do  to  him  j 
and  if  he  have  alfo  perfuaded  himfelf  out  of  all  fear  of  God,  why  fhould  he 
live  to  fuffer  upon  earth,  when  he  has  met  with  difappointments  and  lofles 
which  have  driven  him  to  defpair;  when  he  has  committed  crimes  which  v/ould 
bring  him  to  fhame  and  punifhment ;  when  he  is  overwhelmed  with  bodily 
pain  or  mental  affliftion,  of  which  he  fees  no  end  ?  Suicide  may  be  branded  as 
a  criminal  a6lion  with  regard  to  fociety,  as  an  injurious  one  to  a  family;  reafon 
may  be  employed  againfl  its  advocate  on  the  abfurdity  of  what  he  is  about  to 
commit,  yet  what  does  he  care  either  for  reproach  or  argument,  who  is  of 
opinion  that  death  not  only  cancels  all  human  obligations,  but  difperfes  all 
future  apprehenfions !  who  efFeftually  fecures  himfelf  from  all  punifhment  here, 

[y]  Its  abfurdity  is  copioufly  fet  forth  by  Young  in  his  Night  Thoughts,  Night  VII.    He  fliows  it 
to  be  the  infidel's  wifli  and  only  ground  of  hope  and  confolation  in  the  career  of  his  wickednefs. 
"  Nature's     firft  wifli"  is  endlefs  happinefs ; 
*'  Annihilation  is  an  after-thought, 
"  A  monftrous  wifh,  unborn  till  Virtue  dies  ; 
"  And — oh  what  depth  of  horror  lies  inclos'd  ! 
"  For  non-exiftence  no  man  ever  wifti'd, 
"  But  firft  he  wifh'd  the  Deity  deftroy'd." 
Again, 

"  Guilt  only  makes  Annihilation  gain. 
"  Pleft  fcheme !  which  life  deprives  of  comfort,  death 
Of  hope  3  and  which  vice  only  recommends," 
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and  trufts  he  fliall  efcape  with  like  impunity  hereafter !  The  dread  of  futurity, 
therefore,  is  the  only  powerful  argument  to  be  enforced  againll:  fuicide,  without 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  reftrain  the  impetuofity  and  urgency  [z]  of  defperate 
feelings ;  and  even  with  which  a  man  is  too  frequently  tempted  to  run  at 
hazard  the  race  of  eternity.  But  where  this  dread  of  futurity  is  wanting,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  interefts  of  morality.  The  ftrong  holds  of  contentment, 
patience,  reiignation,  and  virtue,  which  are  built  wholly  on  the  rock  of  future 
rewards  and  punifiiments,  fall  to  the  ground,  if  their  foundation  fail,  while 
fuicide  rears  its  head,  and  thrives  amid  the  ruins.  But  thefe  wretched  fophifts 
deceive  themfelves  in  their  application  of  the  word  "  exiftence."  They  may  put 
an  end  to  their  mortal  lives,  but  their  whole  exiftence  is  of  a  different  na|:ure  j 

[z]  Well  known  as  is  the  following  paiTage,  it  is  trufted  its  quotation  here  will  not  be  deemed 
impertinent. 

"  To  be  or  not  to  be — that  is  the  queftion. 

*'  Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  fufFer 

*'  The  flings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 

"  Or  to  take  arms  againft  a  fea  of  troubles, 

*'  And  by  oppofing  end  them? — to  die — to  fleep — ■ 

"  No  more;  and  by  a  fleep  we  fay  to  end  the  ^ 

"  Heart-ache,  and  the  thoufand  natural  fliocks 

*<  That  flefh  is  heir  to ; — 'tis  a  confummation 

"  Devoutly  to  be  wifh'd.    To  die — to  fleep— 

"  To  fleep  ?  perchance  to  dream ;  ay,  there's  the  rub— 

*'  For  in  that  fleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 

*'  When  v/e  have  fhuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

"  Muft  give  us  paufe.    There's  the  refpe6t, 

"  That  makes  calamity  of  fo  long  life. 

"  For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  fcorns  of  time, 

"  Th'  oppreiTor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 

"  The  pangs  of  defpis'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 

"  The  infolencc  of  office,  and  the  fpurns 

*'  That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

"  When  he  himfelf  might  his  quietus  make 

"  With  a  bare  bodkin?  who  would  fardles  bear 

"  To  groan  and  fweat  under  a  weary  life? 

"  But  that  the  dread  of  fomething  after  death 

"  (That  undifcovered  country  from  whofe  bourne 

*'  No  traveller  returns)  puzzles  the  will ; 

"  And  makes  us  rather  bear  thofe  ills  we  have 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." —  Hamlet, 
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and  it  is  to  the  laft  degree  abfard  and  impious  to  imagine,  that  a  dependent 
creature  [a]  could  thus  at  pleafure  thwart  the  defigns  and  evade  the  v/ill  of  his 
great  Creator.  Yet  in  their  eagernefs  to  get  rid  of  prefent  mifery,  they  lofe 
light  of  diftant  objefls,  of  the  whole"  period  of  exigence  ;  and  thinking 
themfelves  only  born  to  live  a  while,  to  fuffer  and-  to  die,  they  forget  theii) 
concern  in  that  immortality  into  which  they  fo  precipitately  rufh. 

For  what  if  there  fbould  be  a  future  flate,  how  does  fuicide  affe£l  felf-intereft 
under  that  profpeft  ?  This  quefcion  feems  already  anfwered,  in  its  having  been 
proved  to  be  an  oflfence  againft  God,  both  as  our  natural  and  moral  Governor,, 
and  as  He  regards  our  aftions  done  in  fociety  ;  and  it  will  alfo  be  proved  in  the 
next  Part  to  be  efpecially  repugnant  to  the  principles  and  precepts  of  the 
Chriftian  Revelation  :  and  therefore,  on  the  whole,  it  muft  be  of  effential 
detriment  to  our  happinefs  hereafter.  But  it  may  be  further  urged  here,  that 
the  felf-murderer's  future  interefts  are  peculiarly  hurt  by  the  "  manner"  of  his 
death.  It  was  impetuous  and  rafli,  and  committed,  probably,  in  the  height  of 
defpair  on  fome  vicious  difappointment.  Thefe  are  very  unfavourable  circum- 
ftances  in  which  to  quit  this  life,  and  enter  on  another.  Such  a  fudden  change 
would  be  truly  undefirable,  were  we  forced  into  it  by  the  murderous  hands  of 
another :  but  how  is  all  that  is  alarming  in  it  increafed  and  aggravated  by  being 
voluntary  on  our  parts — by  murdering  ourfelves !  To  live  in  vicious  habits  is' 
at  all  times  hazardous  vv'ith  refpe6l  to  our  future,  concerns  j  to  die  in  the  fame 
is  grievous,  but  to  commit  a  frefh  fm  by  the  very  mode  of  dying,  is  the  height 
of  abfuidity,  folly,  and  wickednefs.  But  viewing  things  in  the  mod  favourable 
light,  and  fuppofmg  that  innocent  fufferings  alone  have  preyed  on  the  fpirits, 
and  introduced  that  deje61ion  and  melancholy,  which  is  ever  ready  to  harbour 
the  moft  gloomy  ideas,  to  dwell  on  the  vvorft  fide  of  things,  and  to  give  them 

[a]  "  Or  if  thou  covet  death,  as  utmoft  end 
"  Of  mifery,  fo  thinking  to  evade 
"  The  penalty  pronounced,  doubt  not  but  God 
*'  Hath  wifelier  arm'd  his  vengeful  ire  than  fo 
"  To  be  forefcall'd  ;  much  more  I  fear,  left  death 
"  So  fnatch'd  will  not  exempt  us  from  the  pain 
<c  sj^Q  ^j-Q      ('.Qom  to  pay ;  rather  fuch  z£ts 
"  Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Higheft 
"  To  make  death  in  us  live." 

Adam's  reply  to  Eve's  advice  of  killing  themfelves.    Par.  Loft,.  B.  X. 
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up  as  irretrievable,  yet  is  it  not  a  wretched  refourcc  to  fly  to  fuicide  for  relief  ? 
Is  it  not  feemingly  to  doubt  the  power  of  God,  either  to  alleviate  our  forrows 
liere,  or  to  reward  our  patient  endurance  of  them  hereafter  ?  Do  we  not  in  this 
cafe  (however  innocent  before)  become  guilty  aggreffors  j  and  in  order  to  fhorten 
tranfitory  affliction,  run  the  hazard  of  plunging  into  eternal  mifery  ?  Thus  does 
fuicide  militate  as  much  againfi:  felf-intereft  both  here  and  hereafter,  as  it  does 
againfc  the  authority  of  God,  the  good  order  of  fociety,  and  the  happinefs  of 
individuals.  Since,  therefore,  no  interefls  are  forwarded  or  fupported  by  its 
commiflion,  but  on  the  contrary  **  all"  are  hurt  by  it,  and  it  is,  moreover,  the 
frequent  efFedl  and  conclufion  of  a  moft  vicious  life,  its  guilt  muft  needs  be 
pronounced  both  fpecial  and  enormous. 

But  though  the  fpecial  guilt  of  fuicide  has  been  feparately  eflabliflied  on  the 
grounds  of  its  offence  againft  natural  impulfe,  againft  God,  Society,  and  Self, 
yet  it  raufi:  be  confidered  as  receiving  an  high,  additional  aggravation,  from 
combining  together  fo  many  diftinft  caufes  of  criminality.  For  if  to  fm  againft 
our  nature  be  one  fpecies  or  fymptom  of  guilt  j  to  rebel  againft  the  authority 
of  God  be  another  j  to  offend  againft  the  rules  and  good  order  of  fociety 
another;  to  injure  individuals  and  family  another;  to  hurt  our  own  efTential 
interefts  another ; — then  the  guilt  of  that  a61ion  which  is  great  in  offending 
againft  any  one  of  thefe  feparately,  muft  be  magnified  many  degrees  in  tranf- 
grefhng  them  all  at  once :  but  this  is,  generally  fpeaking,  done  in  the  cafe  of 
fuicide.  It  may  likewife  be  obferved,  that  its  defenders  are  apt  to  confider  it 
in  one  of  thefe  lights  only,  as  it  beft  fuits  their  purpofe;  fo  that  if  they  can 
prove  a  man  to  hold  a  life  fo  burdenfome  to  "  himfelf,"  as  to  make  him  wifh 
to  get  rid  of  it,  they  argue  for  the  propriety  of  his  fo  doing  on  the  grounds  of 
felf  alone,  without  entering  into  other  particulars  relative  to  the  other  parts 
of  his  duty  :  whereas  it  muft  firft  be  proved,  that  he  is  under  no  obligation  of 
living  on  other  accounts,  as  well  as  merely  on  his  own,  before  the  innocence 
of  his  fuicide  can  be  fully  eftabliflied.  The  fame  fort  of  defenders  are  likewife 
apt  to  argue  too  generally  from  fome  few  inftances,  which  may  appear  pitiable, 
or  not  culpable  in  the  extreme,  to  a  more  extenfive  warrant  of  its  praftice 
than  fuch  partial  examples  can  juftify.  Suicide,  like  moft  other  crimes,  may 
be  attended  with  circumftances,  which  will  abate  or  aggravate  the  guilt  of  its 
commiflion.    It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  inquire,  what  particular  duties,  public 
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or  private,  were  deferted  by  this  a^lion  ?  what  claims  of  honefty,  afFefiion,  or 
friendrhip,  were  defrauded  ?  what  degree  of  lofs  or  afflidion  was  brought  on  a 
family  ?  what  reproach  was  liable  to  be  call  on  the  calling  or  profeffion  to 
which  the  felf-murderer  belonged  ?  what  peculiar  infamy  was  merited  by  him- 
felf?  what  contempt  might  be  thrown  on  morality,  or  what  difcredit  on 
religion,  through  his  rafh  end  ?  fmce  thefe  and  many  other  incidental  circum- 
ftances  muft  all  be  weighed  in  the  balance,  before  it  can  be  decided  with  pro- 
priety and  juftice  concerning  the  proportionate  degree  of  guilt  in  any  indi- 
vidual's fuicide.  Some  may  be  fo  worn  down  through  excefs  of  affliction  and 
corporal  mifery,  they  may  appear  to  be  fo  ufelefs,  and  even  burdenfome, 
to  fociety  and  their  families,  and  their  cafes,  upon  the  whole,  may  feem  fo 
extraordinary,  as  to  make  them  objedls  of  as  much  pity  as  cenfure  in  their 
fuicide;  from  efieding  which  (if  fo  inclined)  nothing  but  the  flrongeft  fenfe  of 
religion  can  deter  them.  But  from  a  few  fuch  uncommon  cafes  no  general 
conclufions  can  be  drawn  in  its  favour.  For  if  it  be  once  allowed,  that  a  man. 
under  the  prelTure  of  a  certain  degree  of  mifery  may  relieve  himfelf  from  it  by. 
fuicide,  each  individual  inclined  to  commit  it  will  eafily  perfuade  himfelf, 
through  tlie  inftigation  of  difappointed  paffions,  or  of  melancholy  and  defpair, 
that  his  cafe  is  amid  the  number  of  exceptions  to  the  general  cenfure.  Thus 
would  the  idea  of  its  toleration  reach  to  every  inliance  almoft  in  which  there  is 
danger  of  its  commiffion  ;  fmce  every  man  muft  be  allowed  to  be  the  beft 
judge  of  his  own  feelings — and  who  could  difpute  with  him  their  fufceptibility  ? 

There  is  no  adion  then  vvhofe  general  bad  confequences  ought  to  be  more 
infifted  on  than  thofe  of  fuicide  3  fmce  there  is  no  adion,  whofe  innocence  being, 
ever  allowed  in  any  cafe,  would  be  more  indifcriminately  extended  by  the 
unhappy  and  miferable  to  include  their  own  cafes.  This  may  fuffice  for  an 
anfwer  to  that  common  and  fpecious  argument,  **  When  I  am  become  ufelefs 
^*  to  fociety,  a  burden  to  my  friends,  and  completely  wretched  in  myfelf,  is  it 
"  not  my  duty  to  exonerate  the  community  from  an  heavy  weight,  to  relieve 
*'  my  aftedionate  relations  from  an  expenfive  charge,  and  to  refcue  myfelf  from. 

a  continuation  of  pain  and  mifery,  by  the  refuge  of  fuicide  ?"  Anfwer  but 
this  in  the  affirmative,  and  it  becomes  an  almoft  general  licence  for  every  man 
to  commit  fuicide  at  pleafure.  For  how  many  lead  lives  at  all  times  ufelefs  yif 
not  pernicious)  to  fociety,  and  burdenfome  to  their  friends  1  Add  then  but  lome 
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fudcien  reverfe  In  their  fortunes,  fome  attack  of  fevere  illnefs  or  remorfe  of 
confcience,  and  they  immediately  fall  under  the  above  defcription ;  when,  on 
thefe  grounds  of  exemption  from  the  general  cenfure,  there  needs  nothing  but 
a  little  refolution  in  themfelves  to  claim  the  indulgence  and  privilege  of  fuicide. 
But  anfwer  this  queftion  in  the  negative,  and  if  it  be  further  urged,  "  How 
then  am  I  to  fupport  fuch  a  complication  of  mifery  arifing  from  a  fenfe  of 
"  feeling  for  my  friends  as  well  as  myfelf?"  the  reply  is  eafy;  that  having 
led  a  life  .hitherto  ufelefs  and  burdenfome  to  others,  your  prefent  fufferings 
fhould  be  confidered  as  a  means  afforded  you  of  opening  your  eyes  to  a  convi6tion 
of  what  is  right ;  and,  fhould  a  recovery  of  health  and  flrength  and  vigour  of 
mind  follow,  of  inclining  your  heart  to  make  all  the  reparation  in  your  power 
for  the  injuftice  and  iniquity  of  your  former  life.  But  fliould  your  diforders 
be  irremediable,  you  might  be  enabled  by  a  patient  endurance  of  prefent  fuffer- 
ings, and  a  fubmiffive  expe6lation  of  the  ftroke  of  death,  to  wipe  off"  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  future  punifliment.  But  if  your  previous  life,  has  been 
ufeful  to  mankind,  honeft  and  benevolent  in  its  principle,  affeftionate  and 
attentive  to  the  interefts  of  your  friends  and  family,  their  afTiduities  will  be 
readily  and  cheerfully  contributed  to  give  you  all  pofTible  relief  under  your 
prefent  afflidions ;  and  being  free  from  the  pangs  of  inward  remorfe,  the  pure 
and  folid  comforts  of  religion  admin ifler  fuch  a  portion  of  inward  peace  and 
ferenity,  as  wonderfully  contributes  to  blunt  the  edge  of  pain  and  mifery,  from 
the  hope,  the  certainty,  which  the  foul  entertains,  of  extraordinary  reward  for 
the  patient  endurance  [b]  of  unmerited  fufi^rings. 

[b]  Religion,  when  rightly  managed,  is  in  every  fenfe  a  "  perfugium  miferis." 
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GREAT  ACCUMULATION  BOTH  OF   THE   GENERAL   AND   SPECIAL  GUILT  OF 
SUICIDE  ON   "  christian"  PRINCIPLES. 


C    H    A    P.  I. 

No  immediate  prohibition  of  fuicide  by  name  in  the  Bible,  except  it  be  implied  in 
the  Jixth  Commandment. — A  general  prohibition,  to  do  no  murder"  muji  extend 
to  a  mans  killing  himfelf\  as  well  as  his  neighbour ;  JiJice,  in  either  cafe,  when 

■  done  without  legal  authority,  it  is  murder .-^ObjeB ion  concerning  the  precepts  of 
the  fecond  liable  refpeBing  our  duty  to  our  neighbour  only,  anfwered. — Thefe 
precepts  were  intended  to  provide  for  the  general  fecurity  and  happinefs  of  our 
neighbour. — ASlions,  which  pri^narily  regard  felf  may  yet  materially  aff'eSi  our 
neighbour  s  peace  ;  of fuch  fort  is  felf -murder ;  ajid  therefore  it  may  be  forbidden 
here,  as  being  injurious  to  our  neighbour  as  well  as  ourfelves. — Not  fiifficient  that 
a  killing  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  perfon  killed,  in  order  to  render  it  no 
offence  againji  this  precept. — General  line  of  duty  to  our  neighbour  is,  to  do  as 
*'  we  would  be  done  by,  and  to  love  him  as  ourfelves." — If  at  liberty  to  kill  our~ 
felves  by  this  commandment,  we  may  kill  our  neighbour  alfo,  whom  we  are  not 
obliged  to  treat  "  better"  thafi  we  treat  ourfelves ;  but  fuch  killing  of  our  izeighbour 
is  prohibited  tn  the  firft  achiowledged  fenfe  of  the  precept,  a?2d  therefore  the  other 
is  rejlrained  by  it  alfo. — Man  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
murdered,  either  by  himfelf  or  another. — We  are  at  liberty,  from  our  Saviour  s 
own  example,  to  extend  the  moral  precepts  of  the  fewifh  Law  under  the  Gofpel 
Difpejjfation ;  and  from  thence  to  conclude,  that  murder  of  every  fort,  whether  of 
felf  or  another i .  is  virtually  prohibited  under  the  fixth  Commajidment , — "The  whole 
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fcope  and  tenour  of  the  Go/pel  contains  one  uniform  argument  agaijfi  f elf -murder, 
though  it  no  ivhere  prohibits  it  by  na^ne :  from  the  certainty  it  reveals  of  a  future 
flate  J  from  its  being  a  fate  of  reward  and  punifjment  confequently  this  a  life  of 
probation  y  which  implies  a  life  of  patient  endurance ;  from  an  affurance  of  God's 
providential  care  over  ?nan,  and  all  human  concerns  ;  07i  which  care  we  are  to  rely 
in  dafigers  and  difficulties. — All  the  revelations^  admonitions ^  and  precepts  of  the 
Gofpel,  are  fo  many  clear  demonflralions  of  the  fnfulnefs  of  felf-jnurder^  though 
not  fpecially  named  in  fcripture. — Many  acknowledged  fins  7iot  ?2amed  in  fcripture, 
but  clearly  prohibited  by  implication. — Gaming  one  inflame  of  this  fort. — A  note 
in  Hume's  Effay  on  Suicide  relative  to,  "  how  fuicide  is  affeSied  by  the  precepts 
of  Chrifianityf  produced  at  large  \  in  which  he  maintains ^  *'  that  there  is  not 
*'  a  fingle  text  of  fcripture  which  prohibits  it,  and  that  the  Chrifian  and  the 
**  Heathen  have  exadily  the  fame  liberty  to  commit  it" — Thefe  points  refuted,  by 
appeal  to  the  general  tenour  of  the  Gofpel-precepts  j  by  fhowing  how  diferent  is  the 
fate  of  an  Heathen  and  Chrifian  with  regard  to  their  degrees  of  ilhmination  in 
points  of  moral  duty ;  and  that  therefore,  though  fuicide  were  not  prohibited  in 
the  Gofpel,  yet  the  Chrifian  ?nuji  judge  more  pertinejitly  of  things  than  the 
Heathen. — If,  therefore,  fuicide  were  lawful  in  an  Heathen,  it  might  not  be  fo  in 
a  Chrifian  ;  but  if  unlawful  in  an  Heathen,  how  much  more  fo  in  a  Chrifian. — 
No  argument  can  be  raifed  in  favour  of  fuicide  from  its  not  being  forbidden  by 
name  in  fcripture. — Hhere  is  no  exprefs  comma?id?nent  about felf-prefervation,  a?iy 
more  than  about  felf-def  ruction. — T'he  practical  precepts  of  the  Gofpel  concern  a 
general  regulation  of  the  pajjions,  and  a  refgnation  to  the  Divine  will ;  to  both 
ivhich  nothing  can  be  more  oppofte  than  the  fpirit  of  fuicide. 

f  t  H  E  inexpediency  and  unlawfulnefs  of  fuicide  on  all  grounds  of  reafon, 
J.  of  fecial  and  moral  duty,  and  of  natural  religion,  having  been  ellablifhed 
in  the  foregoing  chapters,  inquiry  fliall  be  made  in  the  prefent,  how  the  fubjeft 
is  affe6led  by  that  revelation  of  his  Divine  will,  which  it  has  pleafed  the  Almighty 
to  beftow  on  mankind.  It  is  ufually  afferted,  that  there  is  no  exprefs  prohibition 
of  felf-murder  throughout  the  Bible,  except  it  be  contained  under  the  fixth 
Commandment,  '*  Thou  lhalt  not  kill  j"  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  more  cleaily 
exprelTed,  *'  Thou  flialt  do  no  murder."  Killing,  or  the  a6t  of  depriving 
another  perfon  of  life,  is  .  not  always  a  tranfgreffion  of  this  commandment  j 
fince  even  the  Law  of  Mofes  itfelf  prefcribes  to  the  judge  cafes  in  which  an 

offender 
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t)ffender  is  to  be  put  to  death.  But  every  commiffion  of  "  murder,"  whiciv  is 
the  taking  away  of  life  without  proper  authority,  is  a  breach  of  the  precept. 
According  to  this  interpretation  of  the  commandment,  ("  Thou  flialt  do  no 
'*  murder,")  there  is  no  need  of  making  any  limitations  of  the  general  prohi- 
bition ;  which  avoids  fome  cavils  that  have  been  raifed  on  the  fubjed  of  putting 
to  death  by  lawful  authority.  It  alfo  renders  this  commandment  more  nmiiar 
to  the  other  prohibitory  precepts  which  follow,  and  which  require  no  exceptions, 
it  is  "-always"  a  breach  of  duty  to  commit  murder  or  adultery,  to  fteal,  to 
covet  one's  neighbour's  pofleffions. 

Now  a  general  prohibition  of  committing  murder  muft  extend  equally  to  a 
man's  killing  "  himfelf,"  as  his  "  neighbour."  For  fmce  man's  blood  is  not  to 
be  fhed  caufelefiy,  or  without  authority,  he,  whofelifeis  thus  unjufHy  terminated, 
is  equally  murdered,  whether  it  be  by  the  hand  of  another  or  by  his  own.  But 
if  it  be  urged,  "  that  the  commandments  of  the  fecond  table  (of  which  that  in 
"  queftion  is  one)  I'egard  our  condu6l  towards  our  neighbour  alone,  and  not 
"  towards  ourfelves,  and  that  therefore  the  prohibition  of  felf-murder  cannot 
"  be  included  under  this  precept ;"  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  if  to  murder 
ourfelves  be  doing  a  material  injury,  in  many  cafes,  to  our  neighbour  alfo,  it 
muft  be  implied  in  the  general  prohibition,  *'  Thou  fhalt  not  kill  or  commit 
"  murder,"  (whereto  the  words  *'  thy  neighbour"  are  no  more  added  than 
"  thyfelf,")  becaufe  by  fuch  a  felf-affaffination  [c]  the  greateft  irjury  may  be,donfc 
to  our  neighbour.  It  muft  be  recollected,  that  in  murdering  another  perfon, 
not  only  the  greateft  injury  is  done  to  the  perfon  murdered,  but  that  his  family, 
friends,  and  connexions  of  all  kinds,  are  alfo  materially  affecfted  and  injured, 
by  depriving  them  of  all  their  interefts  in  his  life;  and  that,  therefore,  the 

[c]  "  Nam  &  prohibitos  nos  effe  intelligendum  eft,  ubi  Lex  ait,  "  Non  occides,"  ptaefertini  quia 
non  addit,  "  proximuin  tuum  ficut  falfum  teftimonium  cum  vetaret.  Quanto  igitur  magis  intelli- 
gendum eft,  non  licere  homini  feipfum  occidere,  cum  in  eo  quod  fcriptum  eft,  *'  Non  occides,"  nihilo 
deinde  addito,  nullus  nec  ipfe  utique,  cui  prsecipitur,  intelligitur  exceptus.  "  Non  occides" — nen 
alterum,  ergo  nec  te  ;  neque  enim  qui  fe  occidit  alium  quam  hominem  occidit." — .-—St.  Augustin 
de  Civ.  Dei,  Lib.  L  c.  xix. 

See  the  matter  well  and  fully  explained  in  Biihop  Fleetwood's  firft  fermon  on  Ahitophel's  felf- 
murder — how  the  commandments,  by  which  our  adtions  are  to  be  guided  towards  our  neighbour, 
imply,  in  many  cafes ^  our  duty  towards  ourfelves  alfo;  and  particularly  in  the  cafe  of  felf-murder:— 
from  whence  he  deduces  its  adtual  prohibition  under  the  fixth  coramandnient^ 

L  prohibition 
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prohibition  is  made  for  **  their"  peace  and  quiet,  as  well  as  for  the.  fake  of  the 
individual,  whofe  life  may  be  endangered.  So  likewife  when  a  man  murders 
himfelf,  the  injury  is  not  confined  to  himfelf  alone,  but  extends  to  many  others. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  allowing  the  fixth  commandment  to  regard  the 
fafety  and  happinefs  of  our  neighbour  only,  yet  felf-raurder  mufl  be  prohibited 
imder  it,  in  order  to  provide  effedually  for  that  fecurity. 

Again  5  every  one  is  ready  to  allow,  that  it  would  be  an  infraflion  of  the 
commandment  to  kill  our  neighbour,  when  tired  of  his  life,  even  though  he 
fhould  ever  fo  earneftly  requeft  it  at  our  hands.  But  it  is  hard  to  fay,  that  if  a 
man's  power  over  his  own  life  be  not  retrained  by  this  precept,  "  Thou  fhalt 
**  not  kill,"  why  he  might  not  transfer  that  power  to  another  perfon,  fo  as  to 
make  him  equally  innocent  in  the  performance  of  the  aftion  at  his  neighbour's 
requefl:,  as  if  that  neighbour  had  performed  it  on  himfelf :  it  is  not,  therefore, 
fufficient  that  the  killing  be  "  voluntarv,"  in  order  to  render  it  void  of  offence 
againfi  this  precept.  Again  j  the  general  line  of  duty  enjoined  by  the  com- 
mandments, which  concern  our  conduct  towards  our  neighbour,  is  compre- 
hended in  **  doing  to  him,  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  in  loving  him  as 
*'  ourfelves."  Now  if  we  have  no  greater  refpe^t  or  regard  for  ourfelves  than 
to  wifli  to  kill  ourfelves,  it  might  be  difficult  to  prove,  why  we  might  not  do 
the  fame  by  our  neighbour  alfo,  being  not  obliged  to  love  him  *'  better"  than 
ourfelves  :  but  to  kill  our  neighbour  vv'ould  be  a  dire61:  tranfgreffion  of  the  com- 
mandment in  its  primary  injun6lIon,  and  confequently  to  kill  ourfelves  is  alfo 
virtually,  if  not  diredly,  forbidden  by  the  fame  commandment.  The  truth  is, 
thefe  rules  of  duty  to  our  neighbour  were  appointed  as  the  greatefl  poffible 
fecurity  to  him  for  our  promoting  his  happinefs,  even  as  we  would  our  own ; 
and  particularly  with  refpeft  to  not  committing  murder  on  our  neighbour.. 
For  it  was  prefumed,  that  as  "no  man  hateth  his  own  flefh,  but  loveth  and 
*'  cherifheth  it;"  and  that,  *'  Hun  for  fkin,  yea  any  thing  will  a  man  give 
"  in  exchange  for  his  life;"  an  injundion  '*  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourfelves, 
*'  and  to  do  unto  him  as  we  would  be  done  by,"  would  be  more  than  fufiicient, 
when  obferved,  to  preferve  his  life  from  invafion  and  violence.  It  feems,  there- 
fore, no  great  flretch  of  interpretation,  when  it  is  faid  in  general  terms,  "  Thou 
"  {h.ih  not  kill,"  to  add,  "  either  thy  neighbour  or  thyfelf ;"  fnice  there  feems 
to  be  an  equal  authority  in  private  individuals  to  take  away  life  in  the  one  cafe, 

as 
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as  in  the  other  ;  that  is,  no  authority  at  all  in  either :  for  if  I  mufl  not  murder 
ahother  man,  becaufe  he  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  neither  mufl  I  murder 
myfelf,  who  am  made  in  the  fame  image. 

But  whatever  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  the  ftri6l  fenfe  of  this  com- 
mandment under  the  Jewilh  economy,  yet  there  is  certainly  a  liberty  of  extend- 
ing its  meaning  under  the  Chriftian  difpenfation  j  "  becaufe"  our  blelled  Lord 
himfelf  has  adjoined  his  own  extended  interpretations  to  many  of  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  Jewifh  law,  and  to  this  very  commandment  in  particular.  For 
not  only  a61'ual  killing,  but  even  being  [d]  angry  with  our  brother  without  a 
calife,  is  declared  by  our  Saviour  to  be  an  enlargement  of  this  precept,  and  of 
the  offences  that  may  be  committed  againft  it.  Now  though  it  fhould  be  urged, 
that  He  does  not  hereby  fignify  that  fhowing  of  anger  was  actually  contained 
under  the  old  precept,  but  only  that  He  enlarges  its  original  meaning,  in  order 
to  render  it  more  perfed ;  it  may  be  replied,  that  by  thefe  means,  however.  He 
leaves  us  an  example  to  do  the  fame  towards  [e]  perfe6ting  our  rules  of  moral 
obligation ;  infomuch  that  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  any  injury  or  mif- 
chief,  which  murder  of  any  fort  may  procure  to  our  neighbour,  is  an  infraction, 
of  this  precept  J  and  fmce  it  has  been  abundantly  proved,  that  felf-murder  may 
be  highly  injurious  to  our  neighbour,  as  well  as  to  ourfelves,  it  feems  unde- 
deniably  to  follow,  that  felf  murder  is  virtually  included  under  the  general 
prohibition,     Thou  fhalt  not  kill." 

But  it  is  needlefs  to  lay  too  much  ftrefs  on  this  interpretation,  if  it  fhould 
appear  to  fome  perfons  in  any  fenfe  forced  or  improper  j  fmce  the  whole  fcope 
and  tenour  of  the  Chriftian  difpenfation  exhibits  one  uniform  proof  or  argu- 
ment againft  the  praftice  of  fuicide,  though  it  no  where  (unlefs  under  the  fixth 
commandment)  exprefly  condemns  it  in  fo  many  words.  For  in  the  firft  place, 
if  the  principal  arguments,  which  were  advanced  by  the  Heathen  philofophers 
and  others,  to  juftify  the  commiffion  of  fuicide  on  certain  occafions,  were  much 
founded  on  their  doubts  and  uncertainties  with  refpeil  to  a  future  exiftence, 
and  its  connexion  with  the  prefent,  and  if  thefe  difquietudes  concerning  a 

[d]  See  St.  Matt.  chap.  v. 

[e]  «  I  am  not  come  to  deftroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil that  is,  to  render  it  complete  and  perfedto 

L  2  future 
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future  reward  for  prefent  fufferings,  were  the  beft  reafons  which  could  be 
brought  in  favour  of  faicide  in  certain  hopelefs  and  defperate  fituations,  what 
an  effectual  refutation  do  they  receive  by  the  mere  promulgation  of  the  Gofpel 
itfelf,  which  exhibits  fo  clear  a  manifeftation  of  Immortality  [f]  !  Yet  had 
Divine  revelation  proceeded  no  further  than  a  bare  declaration  of  the  certainty 
of  a  future  life,  the  favourers  of  fuicide  might  ftill  have  urged,  that  it  might 
be  reafonable  and  juftifiable,  on  many  occafions,  to  releafethe  foul  from  itsprifon 
in  the  body,  when  that  body  contributed  only  to  its  difquietude  and  torment. 
But  this  argument  alfo  is  clearly  removed,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  fame 
revelation  further  acquaints  us  with  the  nature  of  that  life  and  immortality, 
which  it  has  brought  to  light ;  viz.  that  it  is  to  be  a  life  of  retribution,  of 
reward  and  punilliment  for  the  aftions  of  our  prefent  ejdftence  j  whence  it  fol- 
lows, of  courfe,  that  this  life  muft  be  a  fcate  of  probation  and  trial.  Now  a 
ftate  of  trial  includes  in  its  very  idea  a  ftate  of  difficulty,  of  fufFering,  of  fub- 
miffion  ;  (or,  wherein  are  we  to  be  tried?)  confequently,  that  a  patient  en- 
durance of  pain  and  Ibrrow,  not  an  abrupt  departure  from  it,  will  alone  fliow 
obedience,  and  entitle  to  reward. 

Again  ;  if  it  were  a  matter  of  queftion  among  many  wife  Heathens,  how  far 
the  Gods  interefted  themfelves  in  the  adions  of  men  ?  how  far  they  employed 
a  fuperintending  care  over  the  concerns  of  human  life  ?  a  doubt  alfo  would 
naturally  arife  in  their  minds,  how  far  they  were  bound  to  fuffer  here,  before 
they  might'  releafe  themfelves  by  the  ftroke  of  fuicide  ?  But  is  not  fuch  a  doubt 
effediually  cleared  up  by  the  Gofpel- alTur  ance,  that  the  eye  of  Providence  per- 
vades and  watches  over  every  part  of  the  creation  (much  more  over  man)  with 
a  parental  care  and  proteflion  ? — that  hence  all  our  fufferings  (whatever  they  be) 
will  be  noted  in  God's  book,  as  well  as  our  patient  or  refraflory  behaviour 
under  them? — that  he  who  feeks  to  overcome,  not  he  who  flies  from  trouble, 
lliall  inherit  all  things  ? — that  he  who  endures  to  the  end,  not  he  v/ho  ruflies 
out  of  life  by  fuicide,  fhall  be  faved  ?  Comfort,  then,  and  alleviation  of  trouble, 
is  to  be  fought  in  the  protection  of  Providence,  in  the  fupport  and  promifes  of 
an  Almighty  Being. 

[f]  "  Huth  brought  life  and  immoitality  (that  is,  immortal  life)  to  light  through  the  Gofpel." — 
2  Tim»  i.  10, 

From 
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From  this  review  of  things  it  appears,  that  whatever  the  Gofpel  prefcribes  to 
us  concerning  our  duty  to  our  neighbour  j  whatever  it  has  affured  us  of  life  and 
immortaUty  ;  whatever  it  has  taught  us  to  beheve  of  our  prefent  exiftence,  as  a 
ftate  of  probation  only  ;  whatever  it  holds  forth  to  our  view  of  the  peculiar  atten- 
tion and  care  of  Providence  over  us ;  whatever  fubmiffion  and  refignation  to  the 
Divine  will  it  recommends  ;  whatever  reliance  on  God's  promifes  it  enjoins;  what- 
ever control  over  our  irregular  appetites  and  paflions  (thofe  firebrands  of  felf- 
murder)  it  dire<5ls  ;  whatever  faith  it  commands;  whatever  patience  it  requires; — 
all  thefe  revelations,  admonitions,  and  precepts,  are  fo  many  clear  premifes,  from 
.whence  it  follows,  even  to  demonftration,  how  much  the  Deity,  in  the  difcovery 
of  his  will  to  mankind,  has  difcountenanced  and  forbidden  the  bloody  maxims  and 
pra6lice  of  felf-murder.  Nor  is  there  any  room  to  doubt  this,  becaufe  it  has 
not  been  efpecially  condemned  by  name  in  the  Gofpel ;  fmce  numberlefs  are  the 
fins  not  fpecifically  named  in  holy  writ,  or  in  fo  many  words  forbidden,  but 
which  are  clearly  prohibited  by  implication  and  rational  dedudion ;  and  of 
which,  as  being  fms  on  Chriftian  principles,  none  but  fuch  as  are  incredulous 
of  the  whole  fyllem  can  entertain  a  moment's  doubt.  One  inftance  may  fuffice. 
The  principle  of  exceffive  gambling  has  no  advocate  in  theory,  though  it  meets 
with  fo  many  upholders  in  pra6lice.  It  is  an  acknowledged  vice,  and  allowed 
by  every  one  to  be  of  the  moft  pernicious  and  def!:ru£live  tendency  to  individuals 
and  fociety  :  and  yet  where  can  that  precept  be  found  in  the  facred  page,  which 
enjoins  in  fo  many  words,  "  Thou  flialt  not  game  [g]  ?"  It  would  have  been 
unnecelTary  to  have  mentioned  fo  obvious  a  truth,  as  that  there  are  many  ac- 
knov/ledged  fins  not  mentioned  by  nam^e  in  fcripture,  were  we  not  called  to  it, 
in  order  to  countera6l  the  baneful  efFeds  of  a  poifon,  which  lurks  under  an 

extraordinary  note,  with  which  the  poilhumous  [hJ  EfTay  afcribed  to  the  late 

t  "  ■ 

[g]  St.  Paul  (Ephef.  iv.  14.)  ufes  the  word  tu^Ef*  (a  word  plainly  derived  from  the  gaming-table 
of  the  Greeks)  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe— b  tvj  y.vQua,  roiv  at^fUTruv ,  which  we  tranflate  "  by  the  Height  of 
"  men  an  apt  allufton  to  the  deceit  and  cunning  of  garnefters.  It  is  plain  alfo,  how  gaming  was 
held  in  St.  Paul's  time,  by  the  company  with  which  he  has  joined  KvQita.,  viz.  n  rn  •jra.re^yi.a.  Trpo;  vnv 
ft.^^r,h^av      wAa^ns — "  cunning  craftinefs,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive." 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  in  Cruden's  Concordance,  the  place  which  would  naturally  be  filled  by 
the  word  ^'  gaming,"  were  there  fuch  a  word  to,  be  found  in  holy  writ,  is  occupied  by  "  gangrene,'* 
which  fo  well  exprefles  the  baneful  efFedts  of  gaming, 

[h]  The  Effay  itfelf  will  be  confidejed  in  a  future  part  of  this  work, 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Hume  is  concluded  ;  and  which,  extraordinary  as  it  may  feem,  is  the  fingle 
notice  he  is  pleafed  to  take,  how  this  fubjedl  is  affected  by  the  do6lrines  of 
Chriftianity. 

After  having  concluded  his  eflay,  Mr.  Hume  thrufts  what  follows  into  a  note, 
as  if  what  is  therein  treated  of  did  not  deferve  a  better  place.  '  **  It  would  be 

eafy  (fays  he)  to  prove,  that  fuicide  is  as  lawful  under  the  Chriliian  dif- 
"  penfation,  as  it  was  to  the  Heathens.  There  is  not  a  fmgle  text  of  fcripture 
**  which  prohibits  it.  That  great  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  praflice,  which 

rnuft  control  all  philofophy  and  human  reafoning,  has  left  us  in  this  particular 
"  to  our  natural  liberty.  Refignation  to  Providence  is  indeed  recommended 
*'  in  fcripture,  but  that  implies  only  fubmiffion  to  ills  that  are  unavoidable, 
*'  not  to  fuch  as  may  be  remedied  by  prudence  and  courage.  "  Thou  fhalt 
"  not  kill,"  is  evidently  meant  to  exclude  only  the  killing  of  others,  over  whofe 
"  life  we  have  no  authority.  That  this  precept,  like  mod  of  the  fcripture- 
*'  precepts,  muft  be  modified  by  reafon  and  common  fenfe,  is  plain  from  the 
"  pra6lice  of  magiftrates,  who  punifh  [i]  criminals  capitally,  notwithftanding 
*'  the  letter  of  the  law.  But  were  this  commandment  ever  fo  exprefs  againft 
"  fuicide,  it  would  now  have  no  authority,  for  all  the  Law  of  Mofes  is  [k] 
"  aboliflied,  except  fo  far  as  it  is  eftabhfhed  by  the  Law  of  Nature.    And  we 

have  already  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  fuicide  is  not  prohibited  by  that  lav/. 

In  all  cafes  Chriftians  and  Heathens  are  precifely  upon  the  fame  footing. 
*'  Cato  and  Brutus,  Arria  and  Portia  [l]  adled  heroically ;  thofe  who  now 
"  imitate  their  example,  ought  to  receive  the  fame  praifes  from  pofterity.  The 
"  power  of  committing  fuicide  is  regarded  by  Pliny,  as  an  advantage  which 
*'  men  poffefs  even  above  the  Deity  himfelf.    "  Deus  (fays  he,  Nat.  H'ltt. 

Lib.  II.  7.)  non  fibi  poteft  mortem  confcifcere  fi  velit,  quod  homini  dedit 
^'^  optimum  in  tantis  vitse  poenis." 

[i]  See  concerning  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  to  punifli  capitally  in  Part  II.  c.  iii. 

[k.]  Or  rather  improved  (he  fhould  have  faid)  by  the  law  of  Chriilianity.  It  happens  alfo  unfor- 
tunately for  Hume,  that  this  commandment,  being  of  moral,  not  typical  or  ceremonial  obligation,  is 
not  only  not  abolilhed,  but  even  extended  and  enlarged  by  our  Saviour  himfelf.    See  Matt.  v. 

[l]  Thefe  examples  will  be  mentioned  in  other  places  :  as  will  alfo  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 
Suffice  it  to  obferve  here,  that  as  the  Deity  is  liable  to  no  imperfedion  or  trouble,  He  cannot  want 
means  of  efcaping  it. 

This 
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This  note  has  been  quoted  at  large,  in  order  to  avoid  all  imputation  of  mif- 
reprefentation  ;  it  is  now  time  to  attend  to  its  extraordinary  alFertions.  It  may 
be  allowed,  in  feme  fenfe,  that  fuicide  is  as  lawful  at  prefent,  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Heathenifm,  becaufe,  in  fa6l,  it  was  never  really  lawful  at  all,  but  only 
lefs  cenfurable  in  the  times  of  ignorance  and  error,  than  in  the  brighter  ones  of 
revelation.  Let  us  not,  however,  neglc6l  to  thank  our  author  for  the  noble 
eulogy  he  has  been  pleafed  to  beftow  on  Chriftianity,  when  he  allov^s  it  muft 
control  all  philofophy  and  human  reafoning.  However,  it  feems  as  if  he  thought 
that  his  own  philofophy  and  favourite  pofitions  were  fubje£l  to  no  fuch  control, 
fince  his  method  of  reafoning  and  conclufions  on  many  points  cannot  be  true, 
nnlefs  this  great  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice  be  falfe.  There  is  a 
wonderful  propenfity  in  man  to  except  *'  his  own  cafe"  from  the  authority  of 
thofe  general  rules,  which  he  fees  the  propriety,  and  even  neceflity,  of  eftablifh- 
ing  for  the  condudt  of  others.  The  definition  he  next  propofes  of  fcriptural 
refignation  is  curious  j  being  one  of  thofe  happy  ambiguities  with  which  this 
writer  fo  much  abounds.  If  he  means  only,  (a  fenfe  that  his  words  may  well 
bear)  that  we  are  not  commanded  in  fcripture  to  do  nothing  for  ourfelves,  to 
fit  with  our  hands  folded,  and  refign"  ourfelves  up  to  the  care  of  Providence, 
tinder  thofe  evils  of  life,  from  which,  by  an  exertion  of  a6fivity,  of  prudence 
and  courage,  we  might  free  ourfelves  but  only  to  fubmit  our  caufe  to  God,  and 
to  rely  on  his  Providence  under  fuch  evils  as,  after  all  our  precautions  and 
exertions,  are  ftill  unavoidable— if  this  be  his  meaning,  we  heartily  join  ifiue 
with  him.  But  if  by  his  *'  prudence"  he  means,  a  determination  to  get  rid  of 
evils  at  any  rate,  and  by  his  "  courage,"  the  fort  of  refolution  requifite  to 
perpetrate  fuicide,  here  we  muft  widely  feparate  from  following  his  opinion. 
It  is  not  clear  what  ills  can,  in  this  cafe,  be  called  **  unavoidable,"  fnice  the 
power  will  always  exift  of  getting  rid  of  them  at  pleafure  in  this  way ;  or,  con- 
fequently,  when  an  opportunity  can  ever  occur  of  exerclfing  that  refignation  to 
Providence,  which  he  allows  to  be  recommended  in  fcripture.  Thefe  latter 
infinuations  alone  make  to  his  purpofe,  otherwife  he  allows  at  once,  that  we 
ought  to  be  refigned  under  evils,  which  we  cannot  by  all  our  exertion  avoid. 

As  to  Chriftians  and  Heathens  being  precifely  on  the  fame  footing  with  refpe6l 
to  the  innocence  or  criminality  of  fuicide,  the  alTertion  evidently  refts  on  this 
falfe  ground,  that  becaufe  it  is  not  exprefly  forbidden  by  name  in  the  Gofpel,  it 
4  h 
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is  therefore  (he  concludes)  not  prohibited  at  all:  whereas  it  appears  from  what 
has  been  faid  above  in  this  chapter,  that  the  whole  fcope  and  defign  of  the 
Gofpel- covenant  is  profefTedly  at  variance  with  every  idea  [m]  which  the  impa- 
tience of  fuicide  faggefts.  Belides,  if  a  fuperior  degree  of  light  thrown  on  the 
underllanding  demands  a  more  precife  and  accurate  judgment  of  things ;  if 
human  ignorance  and  error  cannot  be  weighed  in  the  fame  fcale  with  Divine 
wifdom  and  truth,  then  it  muft  be  unjuft  to  determine  on  an  Heathen's  con- 
duct by  a  Chrifiian's  line  of  duty.  The  former  might  well  have  hi-s  doubts 
and  difficulties  v/ith  refpe6l  to  his  behaviour  in  this  life  and  his  exiftence  in  the 
next ;  the  latter  can  have  none :  and  as  the  obligation  to  the  performance  of 
every  moral  and  religious  duty  is  abundantly  heightened  by  the  illumination  of 
the  Gofpel,  fo  the  violation  of  thofe  duties  muft  be  infinitely  more  criminal  now 
than  heretofore.  If  then  fuicide  were  even  allowed  to  be  "  lawful"  in  an  Heathen, 
and  were  further  allowed  not  to  be  particularly  and  exprelly  forbidden  by  the 
general  tenour  of  the  Gofpel,  it  does  not  neceffarily  follow,  that  it  would  be 
lawful  in  a  Chriftian  alfoj  becaufe  the  moral  and  religious  duties  of  a  Chriftian, 
being  founded  on  different  obligations,  muft  have  different  tendencies,  and  muft 
lead  to  different  modes  of  reafoning  and  different  conclufions  from  an  Heathen 
on  the  fame  fubjefl.  But  if  fuicide  were  unlawful  even  in  an  Heathen,  then 
its  guilt  muft  be  much  heightened  in  a  Chriftian,  even  fuppofmg  he  found  no 
immediate  precept  concerning  it  in  the  Gofpel ;  becaufe  every  thing  that  was 
fmful  in  the  days  of  imperfedion  and  involuntary  error,  muft  be  furcharged 
with  guilt  in  thofe  of  bright  illumination.  Whether,  therefore,  fuicide  were 
or  were  not  lawful  in  the  days  of  Heathenifm,  and  allowing  no  immediate  pro- 
hibition in  the  Gofpel,  yet  a  Chriftian  ftands  not  on  the  fame  ground  with  an 

[m]  a  reafon  has  been  alligned  by  fome  writers,  why  felf-murder  was  not  prohibited  by  name  in  the 
eld  hiw ;  becaufe,  whatever  fins  God,  as'  a  temporal  lawgiver,  efpecially  prohibits  by  Himfelf,  or  his 
fervant  Mofes,  He  prohibits  with  a  certain  penalty  annexed  of  fufFering  in  property  or  perfon  in  this 
world  ;  and  the  Jewifli  economy  looked  no  further.  But  it  was  impoffible  to  annex  any  penalty  to  be 
fufiered  in  this  world  by  the  perpetrator  of  fuicide,  and  therefore  his  crime  is  not  fpeciall*  mentioned 
under  the  old  law,  though,  perhaps,  virtually  included  under  th-e  fixth  commandment.  (See  Fleetwood's 
firfl:  fermon  on  Ahitophel's  felf-murder.)  It  maybe  faid,  but  why  then  is  it  not  mentioned  in  the 
Gofpel,  where  the  above  reafon  could  have  no  weight  ?  Now  the  whole  defign  of  the  Goipel  is  fo 
evidently  contradictory  to  the  principles  of  fuicide,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  miftalce  it  for  a  virtue,  or 
even  for  an  indifferent  action  under  that  difpenfation  ;  wherefore  it  might  feem  the  more  unnecelTary  to 
brand  it  particularly  by  name  foi"  a  fmful  one. 

Heathen ; 
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Heathen;  fince  his  reafon  being  ^affifled,  his  judgment  improved,  his  paflions 
regulated,  his  afFeftions  raifed,  his  mind  elevated,  his  duties  cleared  up  and 
enlarged,  his  confidence  in  a  fuperintending  Providence  ftrengthened,  and  his 
views  of  futurity  expanded,  it  follows  by  juft  confequcnce,  that  his  determina- 
tions and  decifions  on  many  points  of  his  conduct  muft  widely  differ  from  thofe 
of  an  Heathen  moralift.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  {landing  exailly  in  the  fame 
predicament,  their  cafes  are  not  at  all  to  be  deemed  fimilar. 

' .  But  furely  one  mufl  imagine,  that  it  could  hardly  be  ferioufly  concluded  by 
Hume,  that,  becaufe  there  was  no  fuch  prohibition  to  be  found  in  the  Gofpel, 
as  Thou  fhalt  not  kill  "  thyfelf,"  felf-murder  was,  therefore,  "  not"  intended 
to  be  forbidden.  There  are  as  few  a6lual  precepts  for  the  performance  of  what 
is  neceffary  for  felf-prefervation,  as  there  are  againfl  felf-deftru6lion  :  yet  would 
an  Hume  (fuppofmg  him  to  have  had  fo  much  faith  in  fcripture,  as  to  have 
determined  to  follow  its  diredl  precepts  alone)  have  omitted  to  take  his  daily 
fuftenance,  till  he  had  found  an  exprefs  written  command,  "  Thou  fhalt  eat 
*'  and  drink  to  preferve  life"?  Or  would  he  have  chofen  to  continue  in  fome 
perilous  fituation,  furrounded  by  fire  or  water,  becaufe  he  had  no  where  found 
it  written  in  fcripture,  *'  Thou  fhalt  not  flay  to  be  burned  or  drowned,  but 
"  hafte  to  make  thy  efcape"  ?  Yet'  he  can  triflingly  maintain,  (becaufe  it  makes 
to  his  purpofe)  that  it  is  a  tacit  allowance  at  leafl  of  fuicide,  becaufe  it  is  no 
where  faid  in  the  New  Teilament  in  fo  many  words,  *'  Thou  fhalt  not  drink 
*'  poifon,  blow  out  thy  brains,  or  fall  on  thine  own  fword ;  in  fliort,  thou  fhalt 
*'  not  kill  thyfelf."  Whoever  is  converfant  with  the  facred  writings,  well  knows 
that  the  exprefs  Gofpel-precepts  are  generally  fuch  as  teach  us  refignation, 
humihty,  patience,  fubmifTion,  which  are  all  virtues  not  very  favourable  (as 
was  before  obferved)  to  the  defperate  plunge  of  fuicide;  that  the  regulation  of 
the  pafTions  are  their  great  aim,  (a  prevention  this  of  the  chief  incitements  to 
commit  fuicide)  and  that  therefore  they  particularly  warn  us  againfl  falling  into 
fuch  pradices  as  confpire  with  our  irregular  appetites  and  inclinations,  deeming 
it  unnecefTary  to  mention  fuch  as  our  nature  of  itfelf  is  ready  to  abhor.  To 
the  illiterate  and  vulgar  it  fcarce  feemed  neceflary  to  obferve,  '*  Thou  fhalt  not 
murder  thyfelf;"  genuine  nature  fays  the  fame  to  them  every  moment  of  their 
lives.    But  the  philofopher,  it  feems,  who  attempts  to  argue  away  all  natural 

M  impulfes, 
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impulfes,  as  only  fit  to  govern  the  ero\vd»  thinks  there  is  need  of  fuch  a  precepts 
One  is  almoft  inclined  to  repeat  here  after  the  Grecian  dramatift, 

7u  (ppoveiv  yup  f^vi^^Vj  vi^t^og  {2tog,  <  -SoPH^ 

"   "  Where  ignorance  is  blifs>, 

"  'Tis  folly  to  be  wife."— — Grav* 


CHAP.  IL 

Do'/ine  'maintaim  fuicide  to  be  fometimes  per?nitted  in  fcriptiire  by  fair  itnpli cation.-^ 
His  reajhnsy  why  he  conceives  the  fixth  commandment  fiot  to  exclude  "  air  felf- 
homicide,  any  more  than  "  all"  killings  anfwered.—ReafonSy  why  a  man  cannot 
impartially  determine  in  favour  either  of  his  own  life  or  death. — It  is  agreed  with 
T)o?i7ie,  that  there  is  no  exprefs  prohibition  of  fuicide  in  all  the  old  law^  except  it 
he  contained  under  **  Thou  f^alt  not  kill." — Do?ines  meaning  in  ajfcrting  fuicide 

:   to  he  fometimes  lawful  under  the  Gofpel. — T'exts,  which  feem  to  hitn  to  make  to  his 
purpofe:  anfwers  thereto,'— Donne  s  conf deration  of  our  Saviour's  "  voluntary^ 

■  facrifice  of  himfelf  as  being  a  [pedes  ef  fuicide  to  be  imitated  by  us  on  proper 
occajions. — In  what  fenfe  we  are  to  imitate  our  Saviour  s  volwitary  death. — P^f- 
fages  of fcripture  quoted^  as  being  of  more  force  to  forbid^  than  thofe  which  Donne- 
has  produced  to  allow ,  fuicide. -^The  apofles  left  no  aBual  precept  on  a  tnatter  fo 
evidently  repugnant  to  the  whole  fyjiem  of  Chrifianity. — Scripture  exa?}7ples  of 
fuicide. — Samfon. — SauL — Ahitophel. — fudas  Ifcariot. — Opinion  of  Augufin^  {in 
his  mention  of  fudas , )  "  that  a  .wicked  manfns  lefs  in  committing  fuicide  than  an 
Innocent  one"  refuted. — Eleazar, — Razis. — Scripture  flence^  as  to  the  condem- 
nation or  acquittal  of  any  hijlorical  faB  related,  is  true  filence,  and  not  to  be 
brought  in  proof  either  way. — The  charaBers  of  thofe  who  committed  fuicide  in 
fcripture,  not  good  enough  to  give  countenance  to  the  aBion  :  not  committed  by  the 
heft  charaBers  under  their  heavieji  affliBions :  not  by  the  apofles  or  firjl  faints 
under  their  fevereji  trials, — Some  cafes  in  which  fuicide  was  thought  meritorious 

in 
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in  fome  early  ages  of  the  church  j  fuch  as  to  prevent  a  denial  of  the  faith ^  a  com- 
mifjion  of  any  idolatrous  a5i ;  to  preferve  virginity^  to  be  ejleemed  martyrs. — 7^6^? 
fallacy  of  thefe  grounds  of  fuicide. — Why  Pliny  wrote  fo  mildly  of  the  Chrijliafis  to 
'T yajan. — Not  likely  to  he  perfecuted  in  thefe  days  in  defence  of  our  faith ;  there" 
fore  no  pretejice  for  committing  fuicide  on  fuch  accounts. — A  Chrijlian  is  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God  in  his  "  Hf" — -When  fuicide  winds  up  a  life  of  iniquity  y  it  has 
nothing  to  plead  in  its  defence  either  on  Heathen  or  Chrijlian  grounds. — Why  we 
may  "  hazard"  our  lives  on  laudable  motives  confjlently  with  Chrijlian  morality^ 
though  we  may  not  put  an  end  to  them  with  our  own  hands, — Brief  recapitulation 
of  the  preceding  Parts  I  and  reafons  for  entering  further  on  an  hiflortcal  and 
critical  review  of  the  fubjeB, 

THERE  was  a  writer  of  eminent  learning  and  abilities,  Dr.  John 
Donne  [n],  who  died  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  year  163 1,  who,  though 
a  ferious  well-wiflier  to  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity,  goes  beyond  Hume,  in  not 
only  denying  that  fuicide  is  prohibited  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  but  in 
maintaining,  that  it  is  even  a6lually  allowed,  on  fome  occafions,  by  fair  impli- 
cation. The  third  part  of  Donne's  work  contains  the  fame  inquiry  as  employs 
oiu-  prefent  reflexions,  viz.  "  How  the  Law  of  God  (meaning  the  revealed  Law) 
**  afFedls  the  fubjedl  of  fuicide  ?"  He  mentions  feveral  texts  conceived  by  different 
writers  to  be  dire6t  prohibitions  of  the  pradice  [o]  of  fuicide ;  but  as  they  muft 
be  allowed  to  be  far-fetched  interpretations,  as  applied  immediately  to  it,  we 
readily  agree  with  him  in  difcarding  them ;  and  fliall  only  beflow  a  few,  re- 
flections on  his  interpretation  of  the  precept,  Thou  flialt  not  kill which, 
for  the  reafons  mentioned  in  the  lafl;  chapter,  may  be  conceived  to  include  a 
prohibition  of  felf-murder. 

Now  Donnt's  obje<51:ion  to  including  felf- homicide  under  the  commandment 
is  fimply  this.    *'  The  words  (he  fays)  are  general — Thou  fhalt  not  kill  :— 

[n]  a  fuller  account  of  this  writer,  as  vrd\  as  a  criticifm  on  the  two  former  parts  of  his  work  called 
"  Biathanatos,"  will  be  given  hereafter.  See  Part  VI.  c.  i. 

[o]  The  moft  material  are  thefe. — "  I  kill  (fays  the  Almighty)  and  I  make  alive,  neither  is  there 
"  any  that  can  deliver  from  my  hand."  (Deut.  xxxiii.  39.)  "  The  Lord  kiiletlVand  maketh  alive." 
(l  Sam.  ii.  6.)  Thefe  and  fuch  like  expreffions  (hould  certainly  convince  us,  that  the  iffues  of  life 
and  death  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  not  in  our  own;  and  confequently  that  fclf-murder  is 
imjuftifiable  ;  but  thi-ir  immediate  defign  feems  fimply  to  declare  the  omnipotence  of  God. 

"  M  2  and 
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and  yet  we  kill  by  public  authority >  or  in  a  juft  war,  or  in  defence  of  one's 
own  life,  or  of  another's.    Ail  thefe  exceptions  we  make  without  fuppofing: 
"  we  offend  againft  the  commandment  j  why  then  may  not  felf-homicide,  on 
*'  certain  occafions,  be  a  lawful  exception  to  the  general  precept  ?"    Now  if  it 
be  allowed,  (and  this  he  does  not  feem  to  wifli  to  deny)  that  the  general  pro- 
hibiti.on  of  felf,  as  well  as  of  other,  murder  is  iiicluded  under  this  command- 
ment, the  cafe  muft  be  very  perfpicuous  and  fe]f-evident,  which  'will  juflify  an 
exemption  from  a  moral  precept  which  Is  fo  plain  and  clear.    The  cafes  of 
acknowledged  exception  which  he  mentions,  are  all  cafes  either  mediately  or 
immediately  appertaining  to  felf-defence ;  or  in  which  violence  muft  be  oppofed 
to  violence,  and  the  tranfgreffion  muft  lie  at  the  door  of  the  aggreflbr.    A  thief 
or  highwayman  invades  our  property  and  endangers  our  lives ;  and  therefore  it 
is%  mere  matter  of  juftice,  that  where  killing  of  one  party  or  the  other  is  in- 
evitable, the  innocent  fufferer  fhould  be  allowed  to  repel  death  from  himfelf, 
and  to  infl.i6l  it  (if  abfolutely  neceffary  for  his  own  immediate  prefervation)  on 
his  opponent.    But  if  able,  with  perfonal  lafety  to  himfelf,  to  deliver  up  the 
offender  to  public  juftice,  the  magiilrate  is  then  appointed,  in  defence  of*  the 
whole  community,  (which  is  but  an  enlarged  degree  of  felf  defence)  to  infli£t 
the  legal  fentence  againft  the  life  of  a  dangerous  citizen.  When  a*  public  enemy 
invades  our  rights,  he  robs  us  of  our  property  and  endangers  our  lives;  and  the 
confequent  fhedding  of  blood  is  nothing  more  than  felf-defence  as  a  nation.. 
But  the  reafon  of  any  exception  to  the  commandment  in  favour  of  felf-aftaffi- 
nation  is  not  fo  evident,  becaufe  there  being  no  occafion  for  fhedding  of  blood 
at  all,  the  point  of  killing  is  not  of  necefhty,  (as  in  the  other  exceptions,  which, 
alone  can  juftify  overlooking. the  commandment)  but  of  mere  choice.  Poffible 
cafes  may  be  fuppofed,  in  which  there  fhall  be  an  appearance  or  femblance  of 
virtue  in  offering  violence  to  ourfelves  for  the  good  of  others;   but  thefe  only 
tend  to  prove  the  various  degrees  of  guilt  there  may  be  in  offending  againft  this 
commandment,  and  that  errors  in  judgment  may  be  committed  with  an  inno- 
•cent  heart.     This,  therefore,  does  not  rife  to  an  exculpation  of  the  aftion 
itfelf,  fmce  the  fhedding  man's  blood  can  never  be  confiftent  with  the  Divine 
laws,  except  on  the  fcore  of  abfolute  necefTity  j  of  which  neceffity  the  party 
himfelf,  advifmg  only  with  himfelf,  can  fcarce  ever  be  an  impartial  judge.  The 
natural  love  of  life  will  incline  him  to  determine  in  favour  of  his  own  life  at  a 
time,  perhaps,  when  the  good  order  of  fociety  might  require  its  facrifice  >  or, 

if 
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if  he  Oiould  have  overcome  this  natural  inftind,  (as  we  fee  too  often  done)  his 
defire  of  death  may  prompt  him  to  efteem  his  Hfe  more  infignificant  and  ufelefs 
than  it  really  is,  and  to  determine  that  certain  benefits  would  arife  to  others  by 
his  death,  which  might  be  all  imaginary.  In  either  cafe  felf-intereft  fways; 
and  whether  it  be  in  favour  of  life  or  death,  its  empire  is  too  powerful,  and  its 
language  too  perfuafive,  to  make  us  cool  and  impartial  judges. 

But  let  us  follow  Donne  through  his  fubfequent  arrangements ;  agreeing, 
however,  with  him,  "  that  in  all  the  judicial,  in  all  the  ceremonial  law  deUvered 
*•  by  Mofes,  there  is  no  immediate  prohibition  of  felf-homicide,  unlefs  it  be 
*'  contained  under — '*  Thou.fhalt  not  kill."  He  next  examines  into  the  New 
Teftament,  and  after  producing  a  few  pafTages,  which  he  fays  are  ufually  men- 
tioned by  his  opponents,  as  forbidding  fuicide,  but  which,  it  may  with  fafety 
be  agreed  with  him,  are  wrefted  much  from  their  genuine  import,  when  applied 
in  that  manner  [p],  (and  which,  therefore,  need  no  confideration  in  this  place) 
he  goes  on  to  propofe  fuch  other  paflages  as  appear  to  him  to  make  in  favour 
of  his  purpofe,  which  purpofe  it  would  be  unfair  to  mifreprefent  or  ftretch 
beyond  [q^]  its  author's  real  meaning;  who  only  maintains  fuicide  to  be  lawful 
in  certain  cafes,  **  in  which  it  works  fomewhat  to  the  lervice  of  God,  and  ad- 

[p]  Some  of  the  texts  are — "  The  keeper  of  the  prifon  drew  out  his  fv/ord,  and  would  have  killed 
"  himfelf,  fuppofing  the  prifoners  had  been  gone.  But  Paul  cried.  Do  thyfelf  no  harm,  for  we  are 
"  all  here."  (A£ls  xvi.  17.)  All  that  can  be  faid  here  is,  that  St,  Paul  ufed  the  moft  efFeftual  argu- 
ment, with  this  man  to  reftrain  him  from,  fuicide ;  viz.  that  there  could  be  no  reafon  for  it,  as  his 
prifoners  vvere  all  fafe.  But  the  apoftle  fays  no  more  on  the  fubjeft,  as  it  would  not  have  been  a  con- 
venient feafon  to  have  expatiated  upon  it.  Again;  "  No  man  may  do  evil,  that  good  may  come.'' 
(Rom.  rii.  8.)  This,  indeed,  is,  in  a  general  way,  applicable  to  fuicide,  as  well  as  all  other  evil,  and 
condemns  in  particular  that  fpecies  of  it,  for  which  Donne  is  contending  ;  viz.  "  fuch  as  will  advance 
"  the  glory  of  God."  For  if  fuicide  be  an  evil,  it  ought  not  to  be  committed  "  even"  to  advance  the 
glory  of  God. — "  We  are  the  temples  of  God,"  (fee  2  Cor.  vi.  16,  and  i  Cor.  iii.  16.)  "  We  are 
"  members  of  his  body,  (Chrift's,)  of  his  flefh  and  of  his  bones."  (Ephef.  v.  30.)  Thefe  are  general 
reafons  for  great  purity  and  holinefs,  and  as  fuch  a£t  to  the  regulation  of  thofe  fenfual  appetites  and 
purfuits,  which  fo  often  terminate  in  fuicide.  But  thefe  pallages  do  not  aim  at  the  prohibition  of  fuicide 
in  particular.  Every  precept  (as  has  been  obferved)  enjoining  faith,  refignation,  humility,  &c.  might 
be  adduced  with  much  greater  force  than  the  above  j  but  none  apply  «  totidem  verbis  i"  only  in  their 
fure  and  well  grounded  confequences. 

[O^l  See  Donne's  views  in  writing  «  Biathanatos,"  with  air  tha't  appertains  to  it,  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  chapter  ftt  apart  for  its  examination  hereafter.  See  Part  VI.  c.  i.' 
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"  vanceraent  of  his  glory."  Wherever  it  really"  does  this,  we  (hould  bei'cady 
to  accede  with  him  to  an  opinion  of  its  lawfulnefs ;  our  only  doubt  being, 
whether  this  ever  "  can"  happen  under  the  Chriftian  fyfleni  of  ethics  ?  The  texts 
he  introduces  are  as  follows : — *'  If  1  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not 
"  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  (i  Cor.  xiii.  3.)  The  good  fliepherd 
"  giveth  his  life  for  his  fheep."  (John  x.  11.)  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
"  than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend."  (John  xv.  13.)  I  will 
lay  down  my  life  for  thy  fake"  (fays  Peter).  "  He  that  hateth  his  life  in 
"  this  world,  fhall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal."  (John  xii.  25.)  ^'  Except  he  hate 
his  own  life,  he  cannot  be  my  difciple."  (Luke  xiv.  26.)  *'  Some  were 
racked,  not  accepting  deliverance,  that  they  might  obtain  a  better  refurrec- 
"  tion."  (Heb.  xi.  35.)  "  Becaufe  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  we  ought  alfo 
"  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren."  (i  John  iii.  16.)  Donne  likewife 
alTerts  the  voluntary  facrifice  of  our  Saviour  himfelf  to  have  been  a  fpecies  of 
fuicide,  which  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  imitate  on  proper  occafions.  He  con- 
fulers  thefe  paflages  feparately,  and  concludes  them  all  to  be  favourable  to,  and 
even  commanding  fuicide,  when  charity,  or  the  good  of  our  neighbour's  foid, 
requires  it.  But  they  may  all  receive  one  general  anfwer  j  that  tbefe  and  fuch 
like  expreflions  only  require  of  us  a  readinefs  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  fake 
of  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift,  and  for  the  edification  of  our  Chriftian  brethren,  when- 
ever fuch  a  facrifice  is  demanded  of  us,  and  we  cannot  preferve  our  lives  from 
the  violence  of  others,  but  at  the  expence  of  our  innocence  and  faith.  They 
only  mean,  that  we  fhould  defpife  the  prefent  life  in  comparifon  of  a  better; 
that  we  fhould  readily  and  refolutely  maintain  our  innocence  and  faith  in  the 
hour  of  perfecution,  in  the  midft  of  perils  and  dangers,  and  at  the  hazard  of 
our  lives  themfelves,  which  we  fhould  willingly  part  with  (if  necefTary)  in  the 
confii6l:,  that  fo  we  may  confirm  others  in  their  virtue,  and  meet  ourfelves  with 
the  rewards  of  our  conflancy.  Yet  in  all  this  there  is  not  a  word,  a  hint  of 
felf-affaffination,  but  a  fubmiffion  only  to  the  mockings  and  fcourgings,  the 
imprifonment,  the  bonds,  the  tortures  and  cruel  kinds  of  death,  which  others 
will  be  ready  to  impofe  on  us.  We  are  taught  hereby  to  defpife  thofe  threatcn- 
ings  of  death  with  which  our  enemies  would  terrify  us,  and  cheerfully  to  fubmit 
ourfelves  to  its  flroke,  whenever  it  falls  upon  us.  As  for  our  blefled  Saviour's 
example,  (which  we  are  bound  to  imitate  in  every  thing  prad^-icable  by  mere 
humanity)  He  certainly  laid  down  his  life  for  our  fakes,  and  that  voluntarily, 

fulce 
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fince  no  power  on  earth  was  fufficient  to  have  taken  it  from  him  agalnft  his 
will  >  but  yet  He  fuffered  not  by  his  own  hand,  or  of  his  own  feeking  j  andj 
therefore,  in  that  He  fujEFered  his  life  "  to  be  taken  from  him,"  but  did  no4 
deprive  himfelf  of  it.  He  left  us  an  example  that  we  ihould  follow  his  fleps. 

But  as  Donne  has  produced  pafiages  from  the  New  Tell:ament  hi  favour  (a& 
he  thinks)  of  a  limited  fuicide  on  his  principles,  it  is  allowable  to  quote  a  few 
others  of  at  leaft  equal  force  in  eflabhftiment  of  our  own.  For  though  the  fin, 
of  felf-murder  is  more  completely  deducible  by  imphcation  from  the  general 
and  acknowledged  principles  of  the  whole  Gofpel,  than  from-  any  diredt,  verbal 
precept  concerning  it,  yet  there  are  many  paiTages  which,  cannot  be  underftood 
in  any  tolerable  fenfe  without  drawing  down  a  fevere  cenfure  on  its  pra61:ice» 
A  few  will  fuffiee.  *'  Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that,  is  fet  before  us." 
(Heb.  xii.  i  .)  But  what  fort  of  patience  do  we  ufe,.  when  we  refufe  to  run 
that  race  by  cutting  fhort  the  thread  of  Hfe  ? — Ye  have  need  of  patience,  that 
"  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  may  receive  the  promifes-."  (Heb  x. 
36.)  What  is  this  bat  a  caution  againft  the  impatience  of  felf-murder?  Wer 
are  alfo  commanded  to  "  consider  Him,  who  endured  fuch  contradiction  of 

fmners  againft  himfelf,"  (Heb.  xii.  3.)  But  why  are  we  fa  commanded  ? 
"  left  we  fhould  be  weary,  and  that  we  faint  not  in  our  minds."  But  does 
the  felf-murderer  purfue  his  courfe  with,  refolution  and  ftedfaftnefs;  or  is  he  not 
rather  foon  faint  and  weary?  He  heeds  not  the  moft  excellent  advice  of  St.  Paulj 
(Ephef.  vi.  13.)  Take  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be 
"  able  to  withftand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all  to  ftand.  Stand, 
*'  therefore,  having  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breaft- 
"  plate  of  righteoufnefs,  and  your  feet  fliod  with  the  preparation  of  the  Gofpel 

of  peace.  Above  all,  taking  the  fliield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  fhall  be  able 
"  to  quench  all  the  fiery  dart*  of  the  wicked.  And  take  the  helmet  of  faiva- 
"  tion  and  the  fword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God.  Praying  always 
**  with  all  prayer  and  fupplication  in  the  Spirit,  anxd  warching  thereunto  with 
'*  all  perfeverance."  Such  an  armour  is  complete  again  !  the  machinations  of 
felf-murder.  The  cafe  of  fuicide  perhaps  never  came  immediately  under  the 
cognifance  of  the  apoftles,  nor  might  they  be  ever  queftioned  by  their  converts 
on  a  point  that  feemed  at  firft  fight  totally  reougriant  to  the  true  fpirit  of 
Chriftiaoity,,  through  all  its  amiable  fyftem  of  kuniility  and  forbearance and. 

I  therefore 
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therefore  they  might  leave  no  pofitive  injundioa  on  the  fabjecl:,  though  it  is 
eafy  to  fee  what  muft  have  been  their  judgment,  had  they  i^ound  it  neceffary  to 
have  declared  one. 

Donne  concludes  his  inquiry  into  the  Law  of  God  concerning  Aiicide,  by  an 
examination  of  fcripture-examples.  Thefe  he  introduces,  "  not  indeed  (he  fays) 
**  to  be  relied  on,  hke  the  reafons  to  be  brought  from  t!ie  palTages  of  fcripture 
*'  he  quotes,  but  as  auxiharies  to  his  -caufe,  of  which  his  adverfaries,  at  leaft, 
"  can  make  no  ufe,  or  from  whence  they  can  derive  no  profit :"  nor,  perhaps, 
will  his  adverfaries  be  ready  to  fubjoin,  can  he  himfelf.  We  wdll  go  through 
thefe  examples,  and  occafionally  notice  what  Donne  has  obferved  concerning 
them.  The  firrt:  example  of  fuicide  mentioned  in  fcripture  is  that  of  Samfon  ; 
(Judges  xvi,)  who,  after  he  had  yielded  to  the  folicitations  of  the  perfidious 
Delilah,  relative  to  a  difcovery  of  the  fource  of  his  extraordinary  ftrength,  was 
morn  of  his  might  and  prowcfs  by  the  cutting  otY  his  hau"  j  befide  which  his  eyes 
were  put  out,  and  he  was  made  to  fuffer  m-any  and  great  indignities  by  the 
lords  of  the  Philiftines.  Thefe  afcribed  their  victory  over  fo  formidable  an 
enemy  to  the  interpofition  of  their  god  Dagon  ;  to  whom,  therefore,  they 
offered  a  great  facrifice,  with  much  rejoicing  and  feafting.    "  Our  god  (faid 

they)  hath  delivered  into  our  hands  our  great  enemy,  and  the  deftroyer  of 
*'  our  country,  who  flew  fo  many  of  us."  Whereupon,  as  foon  as  the 
hearts  of  the  lords  of  the  Philiftines  waxed  merry  with  wine,  they  added  in- 
fult  to  affliction,  and  fent  for  Samfon  from  his  prifon-houfe  '*  to  make  them 
•';fport."  Roufed  with  indignation  at  this  frefh  piece  of  ignominy,  and  being 
fuffeVed  to  reft  awhile  on  the  two  principal  pillars  that  fupported  the  building, 
in  which  all  the  lords  of  the  Philiftines,  and  an  infinite  number  of  others,  were 
afiembled,  while  Samfon  made  fport,  he  prayed  thus  to  the  Lord,  and  faid, 
**  O  Lord  God,  remember  me,  I  pray  Thee,  and  ftrengthen  me,  I  pray  Thee, 

only  this  once,  O  God,  that  I  may  be  at  once  avenged  of  the  Philiftines  for 
*'  my  two  eyes."    And,  taking  hold  of  the  pillars,  he  faid,  "  Let  me  die  with 

the  Phihftines :  and  he  bowed  himfelf  with  all  his  might,  and  the  houfe  fell 
"  upon  the  lords,  and  all  that  were  therein ;  fo  that  the  dead  which  he  flew 
"  at  his  death  were  more  than  they  which  he  fleW  in  his  life."  Not  a  word 
being  added  in  holy  writ  either  by  way  of  cenfure  or  approbation  of  this  a(51ion, 
readers  have  been  led  to  determine  varioufly  upon  it    fome  condemning  the 

author. 
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author,  as  not  only  guilty  of  fuicide,  but  lionid  murder  alfo,  and  that  [r]  out 
of  a  prhiciple  of  pure  revenge  whiifl  others  applaud  the  fa6i,  as  done  out  of 
a  defire  of  gaining  [s]  glory  to  the  true  God,  vvhofe  power  had  been,  fet  at 
nought  in  the  perfon  of  Samfon.  The  latter  indeed  feems  a  truer  judgment 
of  the  nature  of  the  aftion,  as  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  God  would  have 
liftened  to  Samfon's  prayer  for  the  purpofe  of  his  own  perfonal  revenge  alone, 
had  not  an  ample  demonftration  at  the  fame  tim.e  been  to  be  made,  of  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  Almighty's  power,  over  that  of  the  idol  Dagon,  in  vv^hofe  temple,^ 
as  it  is  fuppofed,  the  Philiftines  were  then  aflembled.  Befides  St.  Paul  (Heb.  xi.) 
reckons  Samfon  among  thofe,  who  "  out  of  weaknefs  were  made  ftrong  through 
"  faith."  This  fuicide  of  Samfon  then  v/as  of  that  nature,  which  refpeds  not 
felf  immediately,  or  primarily  feeks  to  compafs  its  own  death.  Had  Samfon 
only  fought  his  own  death,  he  would  probably  have  found  means  of  deftroying 
himfelf  in  prifon,  before  he  was  brought  forth  to  be  made  a  (how  and  a  fpec-, 
tacle.  But  a  renewal  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  defi:ru6lion  of  the  Philiftines 
was  his  principal  obje61:  j  which  glory  had  been  apparently  violated  by  their 
general  ufage  of  his  fervant  Samfon,  and  the  particular  indignity  they  had  made 
him  fuffer  in  the  lofs  of  his  eyes.  His  own  death  was  an  accidental  circum.- 
ftanee  connected  with  his  point  in  view,  but  not  the  firft  and  dire6l  aim  of  the 

[r]  "  This  was  fuicide  (fpeaking  of  Samfon's  death)  and  murder  united.    This  no  doubt  pro- 
**  ceeded  from  the  inftigation  of  refifirance  and  revenge,  but  upon  no  principle  whatfoever  can  it  be 
juftified." — ^  Herries's  Sermon  on  Suicide. 

[s]  "  Nonnulli  tamen  Hebrseorum  de  lege  fe  non  interficiendi  unam  caufam  excipiunt  tanquam 
iv'hoyov  liayuyr^v,  fi  quis  vidcat  fe  deinceps  vi£turum  in  probrum  ipfius  Dei.  Nam  quia  non  nobis  fed 
Deo  in  vitam  noftram  jus  effe  ftatuunt,  exiftimant  praefumtam  Dei  voluntatem  folam  efle,  quas  mortis 
anticipandas  confilium  abfolvat.  Atque  hue  referunt  Samfonis  exempkim,  qui  in  fuo  corpore  verain 
religionem  videbat  effe  derifui  ;  &  Saulis,  qui  gladio  incubuit,  ne  a  Dei  fuifque  hoftibus  illuderetur." — 
Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  &  Pacis,  Lib.  II.  c.  xix.  fe£l.  5.  De  Jure  Sepulturse. 

"  Samfon  is  not  to  be  thought  properly  a  felf-murderer  ;  for  he  was  moved, by  an  heroical  fpirit 

from  God  himfelf,  to  make  himfelf  a  facrifice  (as  I  may  call  it)  for  the  good  of  his  country."  

Biftiop  Patrick's  Com.  ad  locum. 

"  Samfon  is  to  be  excufed,  becaufe  St.  Paul  reckons  him  among  the  faints  ;  and  therefore  Au- 
guftin  fays  (Lib.  I.  c.  xvi.  and  xxi.  de  Civ.  Dei)  he  did  it  by  peculiar  infpiration  of  God.  But  as  no 
man  can  teli  whether  he  did  or  not,  I  like  what  Peter  Martyr  fays  better  :  "  that  Samfon's  primary 
wifh  and  intention  was  to  kill  the  enemies  of  God  ;  and  to  accomplifh  this,  he  willingly  facrificed  his 

own  life  alfo  ;  as  a  foldier  embraces  all  hazard  in  his  country's  fervice."  Taylor's  Duiftor  Du- 

bitantium,  B.  III.  c.  ii. 

N  adion. 
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a61ion.  It  wns  necefiary  indeed  for  him  to  put  his  ov^-n  life  into  the  iitmon: 
hazai  d,  with  fcarce  a  poffibiUty  of  efcape ;  but  he  cheerfully  fubmitted  to  fall 
with  his  enemies  rather  than  not  accomplifii  his  great  defign.  It  may  there- 
fore readily  be  allowed  with  Donne  (without  entering  however  into  all  his 
fubtil  and  nice  diftindions),  that  Samfon  may  be  efteemed  a  martyr  to  the  caufe 
of  his  religion  and  his  God  ;  and  that,  it  he  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  fuicides,  his  death,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  the  old  Ixw,  was 
worthy  of  praife  in  the  mode  of  its  accomplifliment. 

Another  example  to  be  adduced  is  that  of  Saul,  who,  rather  than  fall  alive 
into  the  hands  of  his  victorious  enemies,  firft  entreated  his  armour-bearer  to 
difpatch  him,  who  refufing,  and  flaying  himfelf  at  his  royal  mailer's  feet, 
Saul  was  forced  to  fall  upon  his  fword  ;  and  (as  it  feems  from  comparing  the 
two  accounts)  not  fully  accomplifliing  his  own  death,  he  was  afterwards  at 
his  own  exprefs  deflre  ftood  upon  and  flain  by  a  young  [t]  Amalekite.  Neither 
praife  nor  cenfuie  being  beflowed  here  by  the  facred  [u]  penman,  we  are  left  to 
form  our  own  judgment  of  the  matter.  The  a6lion  had  certainly  nothing  glorious 
in  it.    When  Saul  found  the  Philiftines  prevailing  againft  his  army,  he  took 

[t]  "  And  the  battle  went  fore  againfl;  Saul,  and  the  archers  hit  him,  ^and  he  was  fore  wounded  of 
"  the  archers.  Then  faid  Saul  unto  his  armour-bearer,  Draw  thy  fword  and  thrufl  me  through 
"  therewith  ;  left  thefe  uncircumcifed  come  and  thruft  me  through,  and  abufc  me.  But  his  armour- 
"  bearer  would  not,  for  he  was  fore  afraid  ;  therefore  Saul  took  a  fword  and  fell  upon  it.    And  when 

"  his  armour-bearer  Hnv,  that  Saul  v.-as  dead,  he  fell  likewife  upon  his  fword  and  died  with  him."  

I  Sam.  chap.  xxxi. 

"  And  the  young  man  faid  ;  As  I  happened  by  chance  upon  Mount  Gilboa,  behold  Saul  leaned  upon 
"  his  fpear  ;  and  lo !  the  chariots  and  horfemen  followed  hard  after  him.    And  when  he  looked  behind 

him,  he  faw  me  and  called  unto  me,  and  faid,  Who  art  thou?  And  I  anfwered,  I  am  an  Amalekite. 
"  He  hid  unto  me  again.  Stand  I  pray  thee  upon  rne  and  flay  me,  for  anguifli  is  come  upon  me,  bc- 
"  caufe  my  life  is  yet  whole  in  me.  So  I  ftood  upon  him  and  Hew  him,  becaufe  I  was  fure  that  he 
"  could  not  live,  after  that  he  was  fillen."  2  Sam.  chap.  i. 

[u]  Though  the  Jews  allowed  it  to  be  a  fufficient  caufe  of  fclf-murder,  when  a  man's  future  life 
(by  his  falling  in;o  an  enemy's  hands)  might  feem  to  reflect  difgrace  on  the  true  religion,  and  on  this 
account  they  commended  the  aflion  both  of  Samfon  and  Saul ;  yet  they  had  no  juftification  or  authority 
for  fuch  an  opinion  :  fmce  they  could  not  look  into  futurity  fo  far  as  to  judge,  what  would  finally  be  for 
God's  honou:.  For  inftance,  the  temporary  difgrace  of  Samfon  redounded  in  the  end  to  the  honour 
of  his  religion  ;  fuice  the  temple  of  Dagon  was  dcftroyed,  and  Samfon  flew  more  of  his  enemies  by  his 
death  than  he  had  done  in  his  life. 

to 
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to  an  ignominious  flight  with  his  army.  He  was  foon  however  ftopt  by.  an 
arrow,  which  wounded  him  fore.  lie  then  requefted  his  armour-bearer  to  kill 
him  outright,  (wanting  either  ftrength  or  refolution  to  do  it  himfelf )  that  he 
might  not  fall  aHve  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  How  much  more  glorious 
would  it  have  been  to  have  periflied  in  the  midft  of  the  battle,  fighting  bravely 
in  defence  of  his  kingdom,  than  to  have  fought  his  firfl:  refuge  in  flight  and 
his  lafc  in  fuicide  !  lie  then  had  fallen  like  an  hero,  now  like  a  deferter  !  From 
Saul's  cafe  then  nothing  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  fuicide,  even  on  natural  or 
rational  principles,  much  lefs  that  can  make  it  defenfible  under  Divine  revelation. 

The  felf-murder  of  Ahitophel  comes  next  under  confideration ;   in  which 
Donne  allows  there  [x]  can  be  "  no  room  for  excufe."    In  Ahitophel  we  ac-^ 
knowledge  the  wifefi;  counfellor  of  the  age,  flrft  to  David  his  lawful  prince, 
and  afterwards  to  Abfaiom  during  his  rebellion  ;  for  he  joined  the  fon  againfl: 
his  father.    *'  The  counfel  of  Ahitophel  (fays  the  facred  text,  2  Sam.  xvi.  23.) 

which  he  counfelled  in  thofe  days,  was  as  if  a  man  had  inquired  at  the 

oracle  of  God  :  fo  was  all  the  counfel  of  Ahitophel,  both  with  David  and 
"  Abfaiom."  But  God  having  determined  to  defeat  his  good  counfel  for  the 
furtherance  of  Abfalom's  caufe,  this  flirewd  politician  favy  himfelf  for  the  fiift 
time  negledled,  and  his  wholefome  advice  fet  at  nought ;  on  which,  full  of 
fecret  indignation,  difappointment  and  defpair,  (for  he  plainly  forefaw  the 
overthrow  of  Abfaiom  and  return  of  David  from  the  couiifels  then  purfuing, 
and  of  confequence  his  own  utter  difgrace  and  ruin  for  his  perfidy)  "  he  arofe 
"  and  gat  him  to  his  houfe  and  to  his  city,  and  put  his  houfehold  in  order, 

and  hanged  himfelf ;  and  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the  fepulchre  of  his 
*'  fathers."  (2  Sam.  xvii.  23.)    Had  he  hanged  himfelf  on  the  fpot,  it  might 

[x]  In  allowing  thus  much  however  Donne  feems  to  depart  from  a  principle,  he  had  jull  before 
laid  down.  "  As  the  phrafe  of  fcripture  (fays  he)  never  diminiflies  the  character  of  thofe,  who  killed 
"  themfelves,  by  any  afperfion  or  imputation  for  that  fa6l,  if  they  were  otherwife  virtuous  ;  nor  ag- 
"  gravates  thereby  their  former  wickednef-;,  if  they  were  wicked  ;  I  am  therefore  for  my  part  con- 
"  tent  to  fubmit'  myfelf  to  that  rule,  which  is  delivered  from  Irenceus,  That  thofe  things,  which  die 
"  fcripture  doth  not  reprehend,  but  fimply  lays  down,  it  becomes  not  us  to  accufe."  According  to 
this  rule  Donne  fliould  net  have  condemned  Ahitophel's  felf-murder,  becaufe  it  is  not  efpecially  con- 
demned in  fcripture.  But  the  truer  principle  of  judging  fcems  to  be,  that  where  a  mere  hiftorical  fa^^ 
is  related  in  the  fcriptures  without  comment,  the  good  or  evil  that  is  in  it,  muft  be  determined  by  the 
general  principles  a;\d  tenour  of  fcripture-morality. 

N  2  '  have 
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have  been  deemed  the  efte6l  of  a  fudden  agitation  and  vexation  on  his  difap- 
pointment  and  chagrin  ;  but  this  fhrewd  and  (as  he  is  called  by  Delaney  in  his 
Life  of  David)  this  Machiavelian  counfellor  went  more  coolly  and  deliberately 
to  work  J  for  he  fettled  all  his  affairs,  he  put  his  houfe  in  order,  and  then  filled 
lip  the  meafure  of  his  complicated  guilt,  of  his  treachery  and  rebellion  againfl 
David,  of  his  infamous  advice  to  Abfalom,  by  throwing  himfelf  fuddenly  into 
the  arras  of  Divine  juftice,  without  a  pofhbility  of  repentance  and  reparation, 
by  the  a6f  of  felf-murder.  A  little  true  wifdom  at  firft,  in  avoiding  evil 
})ra6fices  againfl  his  king,  and  in  not  confederating  with  his  rebellious  fon, 
would  have  kept  him  in  the  right  way ;  but  it  required  even  more  adroitnefs 
and  cunning  than  Ahitophel  was  mafter  of,  to  recover  himfelf  afterwards. 

Another  traitor  to  his  Lord  and  Mafter  mufl;  not  be  omitted  here — the  felf- 
murderer  Judas  Ifcariot,  of  whom  indeed  Ahitophel  feems  to  have  been  a  type. 
Of  him  Donne  afTerts,  "  that  his  felf-mbrder  is  not  imputed  to  him  in  addi- 
"  tion  to  his  fin,  either  in  the  New  Teflament  or  in  thofe  two  Pfalms  (Pfal. 
Ixix.  and  cix.)  which  are  fuppofed  to  denounce  judgment  on  this  traitor's  con- 

du6l."  Certainly  not;  but  does  Donne  therefore  think  to  advance  any 
thing  in  favour  of  fuicide  from  the  a6tion  of  fuch  a  traitor,  whofe  other  enor- 
mities, of  whatever  cafl  they  might  be,  are  fo  much  fwallowed  up  by  his  adc 
of  treachery,  as  to  need  no  fpecial  enumeration,  in  order  to  load  his  memory 
with  [y]  additional  infamy  ? 

But  the  fuicide  of  Judas  has  met  with  its  defenders,  who  have  made  it  even 
commendable,  and  deferving  of  being  efteemed  a  martyrdom,  as  being  the 
effed  of  deep  remorfe  and  contrition.  Petilian  faid,  *'  that  Judas  and  all,  who 
*'  kill  themfelves  through  remorfe  of  fin,  ought  to  be  accounted  martyrs ;  be- 
"  caufe  they  punifh  in  themfelves,  what  they  grieve  to  have  committed."  To 

[y]  It  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  fame  word  a.myi:,d).a  is  ufed  to  exprefs  both  Ahitophel's  and  Judas 's 
death  ;  and  as  this  word  fignifies  a  fufFocation,  arifing  from  extraordinary  fwellLngs  and  fulnefs  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  from  hanging,  fome  have  afcribed  both  their  deaths  to  a  burfting  of  their  bodies 
through  excefs  of  anguilh  and  remorfe  for  their  deeds  rather  than  to  any  hanging  of  themfelves;  in 
which  cafe  they  were  no  fuicides.  See  Patricic  on  Ahitophel's  cafe,  and  Theophyb6i:  and  Grotius  on 
Judas's.  See  alfo  Donne,  who  produces  feveral  ancient  writers  of  the  fame  opinion.  Commentators 
are  much  divided.  However  as  they  have  ufn.ally  been  ftyled  fuieides  by  all  writers  on  this  fubje-ft, 
thfv  have  been  fo  confidered  here. 

whom 
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whom  Aiiguftin  replies ;  "  Thou  haft  faid,  that  the  traitor  perifiied  by  the 
rope,  and  has  left  a  rope  behind  him  for  fuch  as  himfelf.  But  we  have  [z] 
*'  nothing  to  do  with  him.  We  do  not  venerate  thofe  as  martyrs,  who  hang 
*'  themfeLves." — The  cafe  and  the  crime  of  Judas,  which  led  him  to  his  own 
murder,  was  of  fo  extraordinary  and  fingular  a  nature,  as  can  fcarce  be  drawn 
into  any  precedent  of  any  kind  ;  but  thus  far  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that  felf- 
murder  can  never  be  a  truly  Chriftian  method  of  fhowing  our  contrition  and 
repentance  for  fin.  One  obfervation  however  it  may  be  proper  to  make,  on 
v/hat  is  advanced  by  St.  Auguftin  in  his  mention  of  Judas  in  another  place  ; 
where  he  feems  to  affert,  "  that  a  wicked  man  errs  lefs  in  being  guilty  of  fuicide 
than  an  innocent  one."  "  If  (fays  he)  it  be  not  lawful  [a]  for  any  private 
perfon,  who  is  not  authorifed  by  law,  to  kill  another  even  though  guilty, 
"  it  muft  be  truly  murder  to  kill  himfelf  j  and  the  felf-raurderer  becomes  fo 
"  much  the  more  guilty,  by  how  much  the  more  innocent  he  was  of  the  caufe, 
"  for  which  he  thought  it  necelTary  to  difpatch  himfelf.  For  if  we  defervedly 
*'  deteft  the  aftion  of  Judas,  and  fmce  truth  determines,"  that  when  he  hung 
"  himfelf,  he  increafed  rather  than  expiated  the  crime  of  his  infamous  treachery  j 
fmce  repenting  to  his  own  deftrudion  by  defpairing  of  the  mercy  of  God,  he 
*'  left  no  room  for  wholefome  and  falutary  repentance,  how  much  more  ought 
*'  any  one  to  refrain  from  his  own  flaughter,  who  has  not  within  him  vvhat 
"  deferves  to  be  puniilied  with  fuch  feverity  ?  For  Judas,  when  he  flew  himfelf, 
*'  flew  only  a  wicked  man ;  and  yet  he  finiflied  his  life,  not  only  guilty  of 
"  Chrift's,  but  alfo  of  his  own  death,  adding  the  v^'ickednefs  of  his  own  death 
"  to  that  other  wickednefs  for  which  he  put  himfelf  to  death."  Auguftin's 
argument  feems  to  ftand  thus.    "  If  it  be  not  lawful  for  a  private  perfon,  who 

[z]  See  Gratlan,  Caufa  24,  Quaefl:.  5.  and  Auguftin.  contra  Literas  Petiliani,  Lib.  IL  c,  xlix, 
vol.  viii.  fol.   Parifiis  1694. 

[a]  The  pafTage  is  as  follows  in  Augurfin.  De  Civ.  Dei.  Lib.  I.  "  Si  non  licet  privata  potellate 
alicui  hominem  occidere  vel  nocentem,  cujus  occidendi  licentiam  lex  nulla  concedit,  profedo  etiam  qui 
feipfum  occidit,  homicida  eft  ;  &  tanto  fit  nocentior,  quanto  innocentior  in  ea  causa  fuit,  qua  fe  occi- 
dendum  putavit.  Nam  fi  Judas  fadtum  merito  deteftamur,  cumque  Veritas  judicat,  cum  laquco  fe 
fufpendlt,  fceleraiise  illius  traditionis  auxille  pctius  quam  expiafte  commifium,  quoniam  de  Dei,  miferi- 
cordia  defperando  exitiabiliter  poenitens,  nullum  fibi  falubris  pcenitentiss  locum  reliquit ;  quanto  magis 
a  fua  nece  abftinere  debet,  qui  tali  fu^plicio,  quid  in  fe  puniat,  non  habet.  Judas  enim,  cum  fe  occidit, 
fceleratum  hominem  occidit,  &  tamen  ncn  folum  Chrifti,  verum  etiam  fux  mortis  reus  finivit  hanc 
vitarn;  quia  licet  propter  fuum  Icelus  alio  tamen  fcelere  fuo  occifus  eft." 
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is  not  authorifed,  to  kill  another  man,  even  one  who  is  guilty,  it  is  not  law 
to  kill  himfelf  even  when  he  is  guilty;  but  if  not  lawful  to  kill  another  when 
guilty,  it  is  lefs  lawful  to  kill  him,  when  innocent ;  and  fo  by  parity  of  reafon- 
ing,  it  is  lefs  lawful  to  kill  himfelf  being  innocent."  But  this  method  of 
arguing  does  not  hold  good.  When  a  private  citizen  kills  another  without 
authority  (either  from  felf-defence  or  otherwife)  for  fo  doing,  the  law  never 
inquires  into  the  previous  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  perfon  killed,  in  order  to 
pafs  fentence  on  the  murderer,  but  only  into  the  fa6l ;  the  offence  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  being  the  fame  in  either  cafe.  Circumftances  indeed  may  afterwards 
be  pleaded,  to  mitigate  or  enforce  the  l1:ri6l  execution  of  the  fentence,  but  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fentence  itfelf.  The  accufed  muft  either  be  wholly 
acquitted  or  wholly  condemned  of  the  fa61 :  fo  that  there  is  no  rife  of  guilt  in 
the  eye  of  public  juftice,  whether  the  perfon  murdered  were  a  guilty  or  an 
innocent  perfon  ?  he  was  murdered  contrary  to  law,  which  was  the  only  object 
of  inquiry.  If  then  I  may  not  kill  myfeif,  becaufe  I  may  not  kill  another 
perfon,  and  the  adt  alone  of  killing  that  other  perfon  conftitutes  my  offence  j 
fo  the  a£l  of  killing  myfeif  is  the  offence  againft  the  public,  without  refpeft  had 
to  my  previous  guilt  or  innocence.  Now  this  is  as  far  as  the  argument, 
founded  on  my  not  being  at  liberty  to  kill  myfeif,  becaufe  I  muft  not  kill 
another,  will  hold  good.  The  law  knows  no  difference  between  the  degrees  of 
guilt  in  fuicide,  and  only  inquires  into  the  flate  of  the  mind"  (whether  fane 
or  not)  of  the  fuicide,  leaving  the  aggravation  or  extenuation  of  his  guilt  to  be 
adjudged  in  foro  confcientice,  betv/een  God  and  his  own  confcience.  Now  the 
degrees  of  guilt  in  fuicide  muft  depend  on  its  producing  caufes,  joined  to  the 
fhare  of  duties  negleded  by  fo  premature  a  kind  of  death ;  and  it  can  fcarce  be 
imagined,  that  where  thefe  caufes  or  incitements  to  its  commiffion  were  vicious, 
there  the  a6l  itfelf  can  be  lefs  vicious,  than  where  they  were  innocent,  and 
the  a6f  only  the  effed  of  a  wrong  judgment  :  and  as  to  duties  negledled, 
the  guilty  fuicide  will  always  negleft  "  one  more"  than  he,  who  was  pre- 
vioufly  innocent,  by  thus  depriving  himfelf  of  the  poffibility  of  repentance 
and  making  reparation  for  his  former  offences.  Suicide  then  in  the  former  cafe 
has  the  "  Caufe"  as  well  as  Effe6l"  to  anfwer  for;  in  the  latter  the  [b]  effed 
alone  without  the  caufe ;  and  therefore  we  muft  beg  leave  to  differ  from 
Auguftin  on  this  point,  and  to  maintain,  that  fuicide  in  confequence  of  pre- 
vious guilt  is  more  fmful  than  when  preceded  by  a  life  of  innocence. 

[b]  See  Part  I.  c.  iii.  for  a  fuller  difcuffion  of  the  point  of  Caufe  and  Effect. 

Two 
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Two  examples  of  fuicide  are  alfo  brought  by  Donne  from  the  Books  of  the 
Maccabees,  which,  though  not  allowed  to  make  a  part  of  the  Proteftant  Canon 
of  Scripture,  may  yet  be  mentioned  here.  The  firft  is  the  bold  [c]  exploit  of 
Eleazar  the  brother  of  Judas  Maccabeus;  who  feeing  an  elephant  of  larger 
fize  than  ufual  in  the  battle,  and  adorned  with  royal  harnefs,  imagined  King 
Antiochus  himfelf  muft'be  on  his  back.  Wherefore  he  hefitated  not  "  to  put 
"  himfelf  in  jeopardy,  to  the  end  that  he  might  deliver  his  people  and  get 
*'  himfelf  a  perpetual  name.  He  entered  therefore  into  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
"  flaying  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  till  he  approached  the  elephant ; 
*'  when  contriving  to  creep  under  his  belly,  he  thruft  him  underneath  and  flew 
"  him,  whereupon  the  elephant  fell  down  upon  him,  and  there  he  died."  If 
he  accomplilhed  his  purpofe,  the  fall  of  the  elephant  was  fure  to  crufn  him  to 
atoms  ;  confequently  he  is  confidered  as  a  voluntary  fuicide,  *'  in  whom  felf- 
*'  deftruftion  (fays  Donne)  was  laudable."  This  may  be  readily  allowed,  and 
for  the  fame  reafon,  which  Donne  (and  the  other  fchool-men  whom  he  quotes  as 
praifmg  it)  gives,  viz.  "  becaufe  it  was  a  voluntary  facrifice  for  the  good  of 
*'  his  country;  and  that  to  expofe  ourfelves  to  certain  death  (efpecially  in  war) 
"  when  our  firft  end  be  not  to  compafs  our  own  death,  but  fome  common 
"  good,  is  lawful  and  praife-worthy." 

•  The  manner,  in  which  Razis  is  recorded  to  have  accomplifhed  his  voluntary 
death,  is  full  of  horror,  and  indeed  is  altogether  a  marvellous  [d]  liory.  When 
the  tower  in  which  Razis  was  fighting  againft  the  army  of  Nicanor,  was  fet  on 
fire,  he  fell  on  his  ov/n  fword ;  "  chocfing  rather  (fays  the  text)  to  die  man- 
"  fully  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  to  be  abufed  otherwife  than 

befeemed  his  noble  birth:  but  miffing  his  ftroke  through  hafte,  the  multitude 
*•  alfo  ruQiing  within  the  doors,  he  ran  boldly  up  to  the  wall,  and  caft  himfelf 
"  down  manfully  among  the  thickeft  of  them.  But  they  quickly  giving  back 
"  and  a  fpace  being  made,  he  fell  down  into  the  midft  of  a  void  place.  Never-. 
*'  thelefs,  while  there  was  yet  breath  within  him,  being  inflamed  with  anger,, 
*'  he  rofe  up;  and  though  his  blood  gufiied  out  like  fpouts  of  water,  and  his 
*'  wounds  were  grievous,  yet  he  ran  through  the  m.idft  of  the  throng,  and 

Handing  on  a  fteep  rock,  when  as  his  blood  was  nov/  quite  gone,  he  plucked 

[c]  See  I  Mace.  vi. 

[d]  See  Arnald's  Differtation  on  the  two  Books  of  the  Maccabees, 

t'  out 
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*'  out  his  bowels,  and  taking  them  in  both  his  hands,  he  caft  them  upon  the 
'  "  throng,  and  calling  upon  the  Lord  of  life  and  fpirit  to  reftore  him  them 
again,  he  thus  died  [e]."  As  his  motive  to  fuch  reiterated  ftrokes  of  felf- 
deftruflion  was  perfonal  only,  being  a  determination  not  to  fall  alive  into  the 
hands  of  thofe  foldiers,  who  were  fent  on  purpofe  to  feize  him,  it  has  no  par- 
ticular claim  on  our  approbation  and  applaufe,  but  rather  fills  us  with  horror 
and  difguft.  To  die  courageouily  and  manfnlly  on  fuch  defperate  occafions 
confifts  (as  was  before  obferved  in  the  cafe  of  Saul)  in  rufhing  upon  the  enemy 
and  felling  our  own  lives  as  dear  as  we  can.  , 

Such  then  are  the  fcnpture-examples  of  fuicide  3  which,  as  they  have  received 
no  immediate  cenfure  for  the  adion  in  the  facred  text,  Donne  would  from 
thence  infer,  that  fuicide  is  not  prohibited,  but  rather  in  fome  meafiire  coun- 
tenanced in  the  law  of  God.  But  the  fcriptures  are  on  many  occafions  an 
hiftory  of  fafts  alone,  leaving  their  condemnation  or  acquittal  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  rules  of  plain  morality,  and  by  the  general  tenour  of  the  revealed  vv^ill 
of  God.  The  filence  of  fcripture  therefore  in  fuch  cafes  is  of  no  more 
avail  to  acquit  than  to  condemn  the  fad:,  and  if  Donne  be  not  ready  to  allow 
the  latter,  we  are  in  no  fhape  obliged  to  aflent  [f]  to  the  former.  Indeed  the 
charaders  of  thefe  fcriptural  fuicides  were  not  previoufly  fo  good  or  amiable, 
(fome  notorioufly  otherwife)  as  that  any  countenance  can  be  given  to  the  caufe 
by  their  example.  When  a  man  of  eminent  charad:er  does  an  extraordinary 
aftion,  others  are  apt  to  give  him  an  unbounded  credit  for  the  fame,  and  to  think, 

[e]  "  Solent  in  Uteris  Gentilitium  ifta  (fpeaking  of  Razis's  death)  laudari.  In  his  auteni  Mac- 
cibseorum  libris,  quanivis  homo  ipfe  fueiit  laudatus,  faftum  tamen  ejus  narratum  eft,  non  laudatum, 
&  judicandum  potius  quam  imitandum  quafi  ante  oculos  conftitutum,  non  fane  noftro  judicio  judi- 
candum,  quod  nos  quoque  at  homines  habere  pofTemus,  fed  judicio  doftrinae  fobriae,  qua;  in  ipfis 
quoque  libris  veteribus  clara  eft.  Longe  quippe  fuit  ifte  Razis  a  verbis  illis  ubi  legitur  (Ecclus.  ii.  4.) 
«  Omne  quod  tibi  applicitum  fuerit,  accipe,"  &c.  Non  ergo  ftiit  ifte  vir  eligendse  mortis  fapiens,  fed 
ferendse  humilitatis  impatiens.  Scriptum  eft,  quod  voluerit  Nobiiiter  &  Viriliter  mori ;  fed  nunquid 
.idco  Sapienter  ?  Ndbiliter  fane,  ne  libertatem  fui  generis  captivus  amitteret.  Viriliter  autem,  quod 
tantas  vires  animi  haberet,  quibus  idoneus  eflet,  ut  fe  perimeret.    Magna  haec  funt,  nec  tamen  bona. 

Non  enim  bonum  eft  omne,  quod  magnum  eft  :  quoniam  funt  magna  etiam  mala."  Augustinus 

ad  Dulcitium,  Ep.  204.  Clafl".  3.  Folio. 

[f]  "  Scrinture-filence  (fays  Fleetvi'ood  concerning  Ahitophel's  felf-murder)  is  true  filence,  and 
fays  nothing  cither  for  or  againft  any  pracl:ice." 
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his  example  worthy  of  imitation,  even  without  inquiring  into  the  peculiarities 
of  his  fituation  or  its  fimilarity  to  their  own  ;  the  only  queftion  allced  is, 

what"  he  did,  not  "  why"  he  did  it?  Had  David  then,  had  Job,  or  other 
good  men  applied  the  relief  of  fuicide  to  their  affli61ions  and  fufFerings,  it 
might  have  ftaggered  many  in  their  opinion  of  its  uniawfulnefs ;  but  when 
men  of  mixed,  or  indifferent,  or  wicked  characters  alone  are  found  in  fcripture 
to  have  perpetrated  it,  this  adds  no  fan6lion  to  the  deed,  but  of  itfelf  depreciates 
its  innocence.  David  we  know  put  his  truft  in  the  Lord  for  deliverance  from 
his  troubles  j  and  "  amid  all  his  lofTes  (fays  Bifhop  Pearce  of  Job)  he  loft  not 

his  fenfe  of  his  duty  to  God  [g]  :"  and  therefore  under  all  his  cxcefs  of 
anguifh,  though  he  frequently  wifties  and  prays,  that  death  would  "  overtake" 
him,  yet  he  never  propofes  to  end  his  miferies  at  a  ftroke,  by  laying  violent 
hands  on  himfelf.  He  confidered  his  diftreffes  as  falling  on  him  by  the  ap^ 
pointm^nt  or  permiffion  of  God,  and  therefore  patiently  to  be  endured,  till  the 
fame  God  ftiould  think  fit  to  deUver  him  from  them.    "  Shall  we  receive  good 

at  the  hand  of  God  (was  Job's  language  of  patience)  and  (hall  we  not  receive 
<<  evil? — All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  1  '*  wait,"  till  my  change 
"  come."  As  the  holy  men,  therefore,  in  the  Old  Teftament  were  never  known 
to  apply  this  remedy  to  their  afflidions,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  their  opinion  of  its  uniawfulnefs  in  the  fight  of  God.  But  the 
Apoftles  and  firft  faints  under  the  Gofpel-covenant  make  no  fmall  difcovery  of 
their  own  opinions  and  fentiments  concerning  its  utter  unlawfuhiefs,  by  living 
themfelves  through  fuch  an  overwhelming  torrent  of  affliclions  and  fufFerings, 
and  llriving  as  they  did  againft  every  kind  of  perfecution  and  torment.  Had 
they  deemed  fuicide  any  ways  becoming,  "  to  die  (by  their  own  hands)  would 
have  been  gain  to  them"  in  every  fenfe  of  the  words  [h]. 

[g]  See  his  Sermon  on  Suicide. 

[h]  "  At  enim  multi  fe  interemerunt,  ne  in  manus  hoftium  pervenirent.  Non  modo  quaerimuSj 
utrum  fit  fa6tum,  fed  utrum  fuerit  faciendum  ?  Sana  quippe  ratio  etiam  exemplls  anteponenda  eft,  cui 
quidem  &  exempla  concordant,  fed  ilia  quae  lanto  digniora  funt  imitatione,  quanto  excellentiora  pietate. 
Non  fecerunt  Patriarchae,  non  Prophetae,  non  Apoftoli,  quia-  &  ipfe  Dominus  Chriftus,  quando  cos  fi 
perfecutionem  paterentur,  fugere  admonuit  dc  civitate  in  oivitatem,  poruit  admonere,  uc  fibi  manus 
inferrent,  ne  in  manus  perfequentium  pervenirent.  Porro,  fi  hoc  ille  non  juifit  aut  monuit,  ut  eo 
modo  Sui  ex  hac  vita  migrarent,  quibus  migrantibus  manfiones  aiternas  fe  praeparaturum  clTc  proinifit, 
quaeltbet  exempla  opponant  Gentes,  quse  ignorant  Deum,  manifeftum  eft,  hoc  non  licere  colentibus 
!.!.r;ijm  verun*  Deusp."- — — Augustinus  de  Civitate  Dei,  Lib.  I.  c.  xxil. 
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Li  fome  of  the  eaiiy  ages  of  Chriflianity,  when  a  degree  of  enthufiafm  had 
been  grafted  on  the  purity  and  fimplicity  of  the  Chriftian  Faith,  there  want  not 
examples  of  many  pious  perfons,  who  became  fuicides  under  a  notion  of  doing 
honour  to  God,  by  fliowing  this  particular  zeal  for  his  fervicej  and  there  were 
cafes  in  which  Ibme  of  the  ancient  [i]  Fathers  thought  it  was  not  only  a 
juftifiable,  but  a  meritorious  aftion :  as  for  inftance,  when  a  man  doubted  his 
own  refolution  to  abide  cruel  tortures,  and  was  therefore  afraid  of  being  com- 
pelled to  deny  the  Faith,  or  commit  an  a£l  of  idolatry ;  and  alfo  in  the  cafe 
of  virgins,  who,  having  devoted  themfelves  to  unblemifhed  chaftity  in  honour 
of  the  Gofpel,  were  in  danger  of  violation.  Some  were  likewife  tempted  to 
commit  fuicide  throuo;h  a  miftaken  notion  of  the  nature  and  excellence  of 
martyrdom.  There  were  many,  who  carried  their  ideas  of  the  glory  of  mar- 
tyrdom to  that  height,  that  they  determined  to  die,  whether  called  to  it  or  not, 
in  behalf  of  the  Chrillian  Faith.  Thefe  thought  it  lawful  in  the  paroxyfms 
of  their  ill-judged  zeal,  to  put  themfelves  to  death,  if  they  could  not  find 
others  ready  to  do  it  for  them.  But  fuch  was  the  effe6l  of  an  heated  imagi- 
nation, being  in  no  fhape  conneded  with  the  credit  of  religion,  or  that  crown 
of  true  martyj-dom,  v/hich  they  were  coveting  [k]  by  tliefe  unneceflary 
facrifices. 

But  as  to  tlie  firft  cafe  (want  of  refolution),  who  knows  his  own  ftrength  or 
weaknefs,  till  put  to  the  tiial  ? — to  endure  which  trial,  every  divine  comfort 
and  heavenly  fupport  is  promifed.  Befides,  the  true  Chriftian  is  proved,  is 
made  perfedt  by  fufferings  ;  not  by  flying  from,  but  by  enduring  them. 
Timidity,  as  oppofed  to  a  bold  confidence  in  our  ftrength,  is  indeed  an  amiable 
and  truly  Chriftian  virtues  hut  it  fhould  lead  us  to  put  our  trufi:  in  the  divine 
affiftance  in  the  hour  of  danger,  not  to  drive  us  into  the  paths  of  defpair  and 
fuicide.  To  what  purpofe  would  peculiar  bleffings  have  been  propofed,  as  the 
rewards  of  fuffeiing  perfecution,  if  it  had  been  lawful  to  cut  our  own  perfe- 
cution  fhort  by  fuicide  ?  The  Faith  in  Chrift  is  at  leafi:  equally  hurt  in  the 

[i]  The  opinions  of  fome  of  the  Fathers  on  fuicide  in  general,  and  on  the  cafes  of  fbme  Chriftian 
fuicides  in  particular,  together  with  the  Decrees  of  Councils,  &c.  againft  fuicide,  are  colleiSted  in  a 
fubfequent  Part.  Notice  will  alfo  be  hereafter  taken  of  many,  who  deftroyed  themfelves  on  religious 
motives.  See  Part  V.  c.  i.  and  Part  VI.  c.  i. 

[kJ  See  an  account  of  the  Donatifts  in  Part  V.  c.  i. 
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opinion  of  others,  by  thus  Hying  from  troubles  and  not  daring  to  confront 
danger,  as  it  could  be  by  any  recantation  vifibly  forced  fi'om  the  fuffcrer  by  the 
extremity  of  bodily  pain.  We  fliould  have  jufi:  grounds  for  concluding  any 
one  to  be  a  guilty  perfon,  a  counterfeit  and  impoftor  in  whatever  he  profefled, 
who,  being  threatened  v^-ith  a  public  trial  and  fevere  punilhmcnt,  was  found 
previoufly  murdered  by  his  own  hand  in  prifon.  Much  the  hme  would  be 
the  cafe  of  a  Chriftian  fuicide,  who  fhould  take  that  method  of  avoiding  the 
perfecutions  of  his  enemies  :  and  therefore  it  does  not  feem  likely  to  promote 
that  glory  to  God  and  belief  in  his  fon  Jefus  (but  rather  to  do  the  contrary), 
which  thefe  timid  Chriftians  are  afraid  of  hurting,  by  nieans  of  their  irrefoiu- 
tion  in  the  hour  of  perfecution.  It  would  be  cruel  and  unjui'l  however  to 
condemn  fuch  confcientious  perpetrators  of  fuicide  for  their  error  in  judg- 
ment. An  aiiion  may  be  cenfurable  in  its  own  nature,  which  yet  may  imply 
no  guilt  in  the  performer ;  a  zeal  without  knowledge  may  be  dangerous  to 
others,  but  does  not  of  neceflary  confequence  always  imply  perfonal  guilt  in 
its  follower. 

As  to  that  fuicide,  which  has  been  thought  allowable  under  fear  of  com- 
pulfion  to  idolatrous  a^is,  it  may  receive  much  the  fame  anfwer  as  the  former, 
being  indeed  a  plea  of  much  the  fame  nature,  though  under  different  terms. 
The  propofals  of  an  idolatrous  adl  can  only  be  made  under  the  threatenings  of 
tortures  in  cafe  of  refufal ;  and  then  the  queftion  returns  into  the  breaft  of  the 
perfecuted  Chriftian,  "  Can  I  bear  to  undergo  fuch  torments  with  refolution 
"  and  without  wavering,  or  may  I  not  rather  rid  myfelf  at  once  of  the  hazaixl 
"  by  fuicide,  and  thus  maintain  the  glory  of  God  unimpaired  in  my  perfon  ?" 
If  fuicide  were  an  indifferent  a^lion,  it  might  bear  an  argument  in  this  cafe ; 
but  being  contrary  in  its  fpirit  and  views  to  the  whole  tenour  of  a  Chriflian's 
faith  and  morality,  the  former  of  which  bids  him  look  up  to  God  for 
ftrength  in  his  weaknefs,  and  the  latter  comforts  him  with  the  affurance  of 
being  made  perfe6l  through  fufferings,  it  muft  be  refigned  as  indefenfible. 
It  was  the  meeknefs  and  refignation  of  the  Chriftian,  and  his  readinefs  ta 
undergo  whatever  might  be  impofed  in  confequence  of  his  refufal  to  bow  down 
before  the  ftatue  of  Trajan,   that  induced  [l]  the  amiable  Pliny  to  fpeak 

[l]  See  his  famous  Letter  to  Trajan,  and  that  Emperor's  humane  reply  in  Plin.  Ep.  97.  and  98. 
Lib.  X. 

O  2  ,  mildly 
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mildly  of  his  cafe,  and  unwillingly  to  give  judgment  againft  fuch  inofFenfive 
members  of  fociety.  On  the  contrary,  had  the  principal  members  of  the 
ChriHian  Church,  who  were  brought  before  him,  endeavoured  to  difpatcli 
themfclves,  whenever  perfecution  threatened  them,  this  would  have  prejudiced 
the  Proconful  very  little  in  their  favour.  He  would  then  very  naturally  have 
been  led  to  furmife,  that  fome  dangerous  plots  and  fecret  machinations  againfl 
the  empire  lurked  under  the  cloke  of  this  new  fed:;  fince  its  principal  members 
thus  fled  from  inquiry  on  the  approach  of  danger  [m]. 

The  cafe  of  the  Virgins,  who  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  often  deftroyed 
themfelves,  when  there  was  imminent  danger  of  violation,  feems  to  require  a 
fliare  of  compafiion,  though  there  is  no  room  for  defence  on  any  true  Chriftian 
principle  [n].  They  were  ready  and  defu'ous  of  fubmitting  to  every  kind  of 
cruelty,  and  earneftly  fought  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  but  the  crown  of 
virginity  was  ftili  more  precious  in  their  fight,  and  the  only  flep  to  preferve 
that,  was  many  times  by  laying  violent  hands  on  themfelves.  But  God  heeds 
(we  know)  the  pure  intentions  of  the  heart  before  any  outward  a6lion  what- 
ever, and  will  never  deprive  us  of  our  reward  on  account  of,  much  lefs 
confider  as  a  fault  in  us,  the  compulfatory  violence  of  others.  The  idea  of 
virginity  was  moreover  ftretched  to  an  high  degree  of  enthufiafm  in  thofe  days. 

It  would  be  a  laborious  ta(k  to  cull  out  all  that  has  been  faid  on  thefe 
occafions  [o]  by  the  primitive  Fathers ;  it  may  fuffice  to  obferve  here,  that  the 
cafe  of  virgin-fuicide  feems  moft  to  claim  their  pity  and  even  their  approbation ; 
nor  have  they  failed  to  admit  the  names  of  many  fuch  vv^omen  into  the  lifts  of 
martyrs;  and  yet  it  would  be  difncult  (as  was  before  obferved)  to  reconcile  even 
their  felf-deflru6lion  with  any  folid  principle  of  Chriftianity.  But  feeing  that 
the  judgments  of  God  are  ijicomprehenfible  and  the  depth  of  his  counfels 

[m]  See  a  Letter  of  Trajan  to  Pliny  (Book  X.),  wherein  he  charges  him  to  guard  againft  the  in- 
ftitution  of  particular  focieties  or  combinations  of  men,  as  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate : 
and  under  this  predicament  the  Chriftians  were  ufually  confidered;  particularly  as  they  refufed  to 
worfhip  in  the  common  mode.    Their  fuicide  on  perfecution  would  have  riveted  this  opinion. 

[n]  See  more  of  Virgin-fuicide  and  opinions  concerning  it,  Part  V.  c.  i. 

[o]  Some  notice  however  will  be  taken  of  them  in  Part  V.  c  i.  and  Part  VI.  c.  i. 

beyond 
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beyond  our  finite  capacities  to  difcover,  it  would  be  a  great  inftance  of  our 
uncharitable  difpofition  to  pretend  to  determine  the  ftate  of  fuch  in  the  other 
world,  who  have  upon  very  extraordinary  accounts  been  tempted  to  commit 
fuicide.    *'  This  is  one  of  God's  fecrets  (fays  Taylor  on  this  fubject),  which 
"  the  great  day  will  bring  to  light  [p]."    The  times  of  tribulation  and  perfe- 
cution  for  the  Crofs  of  Chrifl  are  now  happily  at  an  end.    We  fliall  feldom  be 
called  on  to  maintain  our  faith  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  or  be  put  to  the 
trial  of  becoming  martyrs  to  our  religious  opinions.    As  thefe  violences  have 
ceafed,  fo  with  them  muft  even  thefe  pretences  to  the  lawfulnefs  or  expediency 
of  religious  fuicide  have  alfo  ceafed.    The  glory  of  God  is  now  to  be  purfued 
in  our    Lives,"  not  by  our  voluntary  deaths ;  nor  does  there  remain  any  one 
rational  or  even  enthufiaftic  ground  for  fuicide  in  the  Chriftian  of  thefe  days. 
When  it  is  perpetrated^  as  the  winding  up  a  life  of  iniquity  and  fm,  (as  is  too 
generally  the  cafe)   it  never  reafons  on  Chrifiian,  but  philofophic  grounds  j 
and  on  the  principles  of  that  philofophy  alone,  which  not  only  fcorns  to  be 
improved  or  enlightened  by  revelation,  but  is  alfo  frequently  under  the  pre- 
judice of  fome  ftrong  paffion.     From  v\/hence  there  is  fufficient  ground  to 
maintain,  that  when  fuicide  is  at  all  imputable,  (as  not  flowing  from  fomt 
degree  of  infanity)  it  either  proceeds  from  acknowledged,  practical  fm,  or  from 
fpeculative  fcepticifm  and  infidelity,  or  from  the  conjun6lion  of  both.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  an  inftance  in  thefe  days,  or  in  thofe  preceding  them, 
fmce  the  florms  of  religious  perfecution  have  ceafed,  of  a  "  pra6i:ical  believer 
in  Chrift,"  who  at  the  fame  time  enjoyed  a  found  fhare  of  health,  who  either 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life  on  the  refult  of  cool  deliberation,  or  argued  in 
favour  of  the  practice  in  others. 

But  it  having  been  afTerted,  that  the  idea  of  fuicide  or  comparing  our  own 
death  immediately,  is  condemned  by  every  principle  of  Chriftianity,  it  may  be 
neceffary  to  inquire,  how  far  it  can  be  juflifiable  according  to  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, to  follov/  fuch  employments  or  profeflions,  as  unavoidably  tend  to 
hazard  and  endanger  our  lives  ?  Now  the  eiTcntial  difference  between  actual 
fuicide  and  the  purfuing  fuch  plans  of  Hfe,  as  may  endanger  our  exiftence  here 

[p]  See  Duilor  Dubitantium,  Chap,  on  Suicide. 

#  and 
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and  probably  fhorten  our  days,  is  this ;  that  in  the  former,  our  whole  aim  and 
defign  is  immediately  and  aftually  to  compafs  our  own  death ;  in  the  latter, 
we  have  fome  other  end  in  view,  for  the  accomplifliment  of  which  it  may  be 
neceflary  to  put  our  lives  into  fome  hazard,  though  far  from  certain  of  \oCmg 
them  in  the  event.  In  the  one  cafe  we  dired'ly  lay  violent  hands  on  ourfelves, 
in  the  other  we  only  fubmit  (if  neceflary)  to  the  natural  courfe  of  events  arifing 
from  a  certain  caufe.  The  only  inquiry  then  is,  whether  the  end  vv^e  are 
purfuing  be  in  itfelf  laudable?  This  niuft  be  determined  by  the  moral  precepts 
of  Chriftianity ;  which  require  us  in  general  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
happinefs  of  one  another.  The  religion  of  Chriil  is  focial  j  if  therefore  fociety 
itfelf  cannot  be  maintained,  or  the  good  of  the  whole  community  purfued- 
without  fome  individuals  undergoing  fome  inconvenience,  fome  danger  of  life 
itfelf,  then  it  cannot  be  finful,  according  to  the  law  of  God,  to  hazard  our 
lives  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  or  in  purfuit  of  our  own  immediate 
intereft,  provided  that  intereft  be  important  and  in  no  degree  forbidden  by 
the  laws  of  Chriftianity  [o^]." 

It  is  now  neceflary  to  paufe  a  while  and  review  the  progrefs,  which  has  been 
made.  The  general"  guilt  of  fuicide  has  been  fuf^iciently  proved, — from 
fearching  into  thediftant  preparations  of  the  mind  towards  its  accomplifliment; — 
from  an  enumeration  of  its  immediate  incitements ; — from  its  mean  and  daflardly 
harbinger  Defpair ; — and  alfo  from  fome  of  the  principles  leading  to  it,  in 
defiance  of  our  own  hearty  defires  of  life.  Its  "  fpecial"  guilt  was  found, — 
in  its  being  contrary  to  every impulfe  of  nature; — in  its  being  an  offence  againft 
God,  as  our  natural  and  moral  governor; — againft  the  good  order  of  fociety  in 
general,  and  of  individuals  and  families  in  particular; — and  alfb  againft  every  in- 
tereft of  felf  both  here  and  hereafter ; — and  laftly,  to  ftrengthen  the  above  deduc- 
tions from  natural  and  m.oral  obligation,  in  its  being  againft  every  principle  of  the 
Chriftian  law.  Having  likewife  noticed  and  anfwered  the  chief  obje6lions  that 
occurred  under  each  head,  the  evidence  might  here  be  clofed,  and  judgment 
pronounced  in  utter  condemnation  of  fnicide.     Yet  ftill  as  it  is  wiftied  to 

[q^]  The  lawfulnefs  of  hazarding  our  lives  (though  not  of  committing  fuicide)  is  alfo  confidered 
in  Part  II.  e.  i.  and  in  Part  VI.  Chapters  on  Donne  and  Hume. 

render 
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render  the  confideratioti  of  the  fubje6l  as  complete  as  poffible,  it  may  not  be 
unentertaming  at  leaft,  if  not  profitable  and  inftriKflive,  to  inquire  into  the 
remains  of  Antiquity  on  the  fubjed:,  and  into  many  other  hiftorical  and  critical 
points  conne6led  with  it,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  date.  Thefe  may  be 
confidered  as  auxiliaries  [r]  and  illuftrations,  which,  though  not  at  all  times 
dire6l:ly  argumentative,  yet,  when  concentrated  in  one  point  of  union,  con- 
tribute no  fmall  weight  of  additional  proof,  to  eftablifh  the  great  finfulnefs  of 
fclf- murder. 


[r]  See  a  paflage  in  the  Stri£lures  on  Donne,  Part  VI.  c.  i.  relative  to  the  proper  ufe  of  examples, 
cuftoms  and  opinions  in  aid  of  argument. 


END  OF  THE  THIRD  PART. 
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PART  IV. 


HISTORICAL   INQUIRY    INTO    THE   OPINIONS   AND    PRACTICES,    THE  LAWS 
AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  HEATHEN  WORLD  RELATIVE  TO  SUICIDE, 


CHAP.  I. 

Vague  notions  of  a  future  fate  prevented  the  Heathens  from  reafoning  clofely  on  this 
fubjeSt. — Such  philofophers  as  entertained  the  moft  rational  ideas  of  the  nature  of 
God  and  man y  proportionably  condemned  the  praBice  of  fuicide. — Religious  fuicide 
among  Afatic  nations. — Charadier  and  tenets  of  the  priejls  and  followers  of 
Bramah  .—-Great  antiquity  of  the  Gentoos,  and  purity  of  their  original  religion. — 
Men  of  all  nations  travelled  into  the  Ea/l  to  learn  aefifdom  of  the  Bramans. — 
Corruption  of  the  Bramanic  faith  and  ivorjljip  long  before  the  age  of  Chrif- 
tiajiity. — Two  fe6ts  of  ancient  Bramans^  the  "  aujlere'  and  the  '*  focial." — 
Enthufafm  of  the  aujlere  feB^  who  were  alfo  called  by  the  Greeks,  Gymnofo- 
phijls. — Their  fdf  devotions  or  religious  fuicide :  burning  alive. — Calanuss  vo- 
luntary hurdling  in  the  camp  of  Alexander. — The  focial  feB  of  Bramans,  not 
fuch  general  javourers  of  fuicide ^  but  only  in  particular  cafes. — The  burning  of 
wives  on  their  hujband's  funeral  pile  approved  by  thefn  all. — This  cujlom  prevails 
at  this  day,  as  well  as  formerly. — Contefl  between  the  wives  of  Ceteus,  an  Indian 
oficer,  about  2000  years  agOy  which  Jhould  burn ;  how  decided  3  the  burning  and 
intrepidity  of  the  younger  wife. — Burning  of  the  wife  of  Rhaam  Chund  in  the 
year  1743  at  Cajjimbuzaar . — Opinions  on  the  origin  of  this  extraordinary  fa- 
crifice, — Attempts  to  af certain  its  antiquity  unfatisfaBory. — Only  general  ideas  to 
be  formed  concerning  its  origin  j  from  the  notion,  which  obtained  amojig  all  favage 
nations,  thai  what  was  dear  or  ufeful  to  the  deceafed  in  this  world,  would  be 

equally 
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equally  fo  in  the  next :  hence  an  immolation  of  'wives,  fricjfds,  Jlaves,  &c.  at  the 
burial  of  a  chief  prevailed  i?i  ?nany  countries. — The  cufom  of  one  ivife  burning  in 
India  too  ancient  to  have  its  origin  afcertained. — Account  of  code  of  Gentoo-laws^  and 
ivhat  refpedis  burnijig  of  wives. — Neither  compulfatory  nor  totally  optional^  fiice 
cojiditions  are  annexed  to  a  refufal — inviolable  chajlity. — Variety  of  circwjtflances 
ingrafted  on  the  original  fmplicity  of  the  laiv. — TVomen  ivcrked  up  by  the  houfe- 
hold  Braman  [or  Bramint  as  called  in  modern  times)  to  undergo  this  death  as 
mojl  honourable.— Not  hajiily  to  condemn  the  co?iduB  of  thefe  women,  who  thus 
endeavour  to  make  their  "  pradiice'  coi?icide  with  their  *'  principles." 

THOUGH  the  merits  of  the  queftion  before  us  do  not  materially  depend 
on  any  ophiions  and  cuftoms  of  the  Heathens  concerning  it,  yet  an 
inveftigation  of  them  may  be  attended  with  utiUty,  if  it  be  only  to  give  the 
reader  a  juft  notion  of  what  were"  the  fentiments  of  the  ancients  refpe6ling 
fuicide,  which  are  often  mifreprefented  by  modern  writers  in  its  favour,  who 
adapt  them  to  their  own  purpofes.  The  experience  of  intervening  ages,  the 
progrefllve  flate  of  knowledge  and  its  eafy  method  of  communication  ;  but 
above  all,  "  the  Light  of  Revelation,"  which  has  illumined  the  obfcurity  of 
human  wifdom,  and  opened  a  clear  profpedl:  of  futurity,  has  alfo  taught  us" 
in  thefe  later  ages  to  argue  on  a  much  furer  and  firmer  ground  than  the 
Heathens  could  do,  with  refpe6t  to  the  true  nature  of  felf-murder.  This  con- 
fideration  renders  the  prefent  writer  very  eafy  with  regard  to  the  event  of  this 
part  of  his  inquiry,  even  though  it  (hould  prove  to  a  certain  degree  in  favour 
of  fuicide ;  fince  its  perpetration  can  receive  no  juft  eftablifliment  in  modern 
approbation  from  ancient  opinions  or  practice.  But  if  it  (hould  be  found, 
that  fuch  philofophers  as  argued  moft  rationally  concerning  the  Deity,  the 
jftate  of  man  here  and  his  profpedts  in  futurity,  condemned  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion the  practice  of  fuicide,  this  will  be  an  additional  point  gained  towards 
a  conviidion  of  its  unlawfulnefs.  Thus  much  premifed,  let  us  begin  our 
refearches  among  the  Afiatics. 

There  feems  to  have  exifted  through  all  ages  in  thofe  vaft  regions  of  the  Eaft, 
which  have  followed  the  dodrines  of  Bramah,  a  ftrong  propenfity  towards  a 
religious  or  enthufiaftic  kind  of  fuicide.  The  Bramans  (or  Bramins,  as 
they  are  now  called)  have  ever  been  the  priefts  and  philofophers  of  the  great 

P  Gentoo 
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Gentoo  or  Hindoo  [s]  nation.  Their  charadler  has  been  at  all  times  held  facred; 
and  they  pofiefs  at  this  day  an  unlimited  fway  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
through  the  great  empire  of  Indoftan.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  of  late 
years  to  dive  into  the  prefent  myfterious  jargon  of  Afiatic  idolatry ;  and  great 
difcoveries  have  been  made  relative  to  a  native  purity  in  the  religion  [t]  afcribed 

to 

[s]  The  Gentoos  feem  to  have  been  the  aborigines  or  proper  natives  of  all  India,  both  within  and 
beyond  the  Ganges,  if  not  of  a  much  larger  extent  of  country.  The  name  of  Hindoos  feems  partial, 
and  only  to  belong  properly  to  thofe  Gentoos,  who  inhabit  Indoftan  (or  Hindoftan).  But  the  Gentoos 
of  the  Peninfula  extra  Gangem  have  undergone  fo  much  alteration  within  themfelves,  and  have  been 
fo  fubdivided  into  different  kingdoms  and  ftates,  which  have  each  formed  a  religion,  as  well  as  laws 
of  their  own,  that  the  general  name  Gentoo,  as  well  as  Braman  or  Bramin,  feems  loft  among  them  ; 
having  given  way  to  others  of  more  modern  diftindlion.  Yet  it  is  very  evident,  amid  all  their  variety 
of  idolatrous  corruption,  that  the  religions  of  Siam,  of  Tonquin,  of  Thibet  and  other  places,  as  far  as 
they  are  known  to  Europeans,  derive  their  origin  from  that  of  Bramah.  In  the  preface  to  the  Dialogues 
of  Kreeflina  (or  fuppofed  iucarnation  of  the  Deity)  and  his  favourite  Arjoon,  traiiflated  from  the 
Sanfkreet  or  ficred  language  of  the  Gentoos,  by  Wilkins,  and  publifhed  in  1785, .Arjoon  is  called  one 
of  the  fons  of  Pandoo,  who  is  faid  to  have  reigned,  about  5000  years  age,  over  the  empire  of  Bharet- 
varfti ;  which  included  all  the  country  between  Perfia  and  China,  and  from  the  fhowy  mountain  to  the 
fouthern  promontory. 

The  following  extraft  is  from  the  "  Hiftory  of  the  Military  Tranfaftions  of  the  Britifh  Nation  in 
"  Indoftan  from  the  year  1745."  Publifhed  1763.  Qiiarto,  Anon,  but  given  toMr.  Orme. — (In  the  pre- 
vious difl'ertation  on  the  eftablifliments  made  byMahomedan  conquerors  in  India.) — "  Indoftan  has  been 
*'  inhabited,  from  the  earlieft  antiquity,  by  a  people,  who  have  no  refemblance  either  in  their  figures  or 
*'  manners  with  any  of  the  nations,  which  are  contiguous  to  them.  Although  thefe  nations  have  at  difte- 

rent  times  fent  conquerors  among  them,  who  have  eftablifbed  themfelves  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
"  try;  although  the  Mogul  Tartars  under  Tamerlane  and  his  fucceffors  have  at  laft  rendered  themfelves 
"  lords  of  almoft  the  whole  of  it;  yet  the  original  inhabitants  have  loft  very  little  of  their  original  cha- 
"  rafter  by  the  eftablifhment  of  thefe  ftrangers  among  them. — Befides  the  particular  denominations 
"  which  they  receive  from  the  cafts  and  countries  in  which  they  are  born,  there  is  one  more  general, 
"  which  is  applied  indifcriminately  to  diftinguifh  the  original  natives  from  all,  who  have  intruded 

themfelves  among  them ; — "  Hendoo,"  from  whence  Indian. — The  Indians  have  loft  all  memory  of 
"  the  ages  in  which  they  began  to  believe  in  Viftnou,  Efwara,  Brama,  and  an  hundred  thoufand  divi- 
"  nities  fubordinate  to  thefe.    Here  and  there  a  moral  or  metaphyfical  allegory,  and  fometimes  a  trace 

of  the  hiftory  of  a  firft  legiflator,  is  difcernible  in  their  abfurd  ftories  of  their  gods  ;  but  ih  general 
*'  they  are  fo  very  extravagant  and  incoherent,  that  we  ftiould  be  left  to  wonder,  how  a/ .people  fo 

reafonable  in  other  refpeits  fhould  have  adopted  fuch  a  code  of  nonfenfe,  as  a  creed  of  religion,  did 
"  we  not  find  the  fame  credulity  in  the  hiftories  of  nations  much  more  enlightened."  (N.  B.  This 
refers  only  to  the  "  prefent"  ftate  of  their  religion.) 

[Tf  ]  "  Bramah  is  a  title  appropriated  in  the  Shanfcrit-language,  to  the  Promulger  of  the  Shaftah  (or 
Gentod-fcriptures  as  they  are  called).    He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  being  of  the  firft  rank  of  angels, 

.  "  deftined 
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to  Bramah,  and  that  it  was  ftrongly  tincluied  with  primary  and  fundamental 
truths,  though  at  the  fame  time  couched  under  much  allegory  and  fable.  No 
antiquity  feems  too  high  to  be  afcribed  to  the  Gentoo  nation,  who  were  pro- 
bably feated  in  their  prefent  fituation  foon  after  the  flood,  and  have  continued 
in  the  fame  ever  fince,  with  a  wonderful  prefervation  of  their  ancient  manners 
and  cufloms,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  any  knowledge  of  tliem.  It  feems  more 
and  more  to  open  upon  us,  that  the  wife  m.en  [u]  of  all  ancient  nations  tra- 
velled into  the  Eaft  to  increafe  their  knowledge  and  wifdom ;  and  that  the 
Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  owed  much  of  their  philofophy  and  religion 
to  the  communication  of  their  own  fages  with  the  Indian  Bramans.  This  is 
not  a  place  to  enter  further  on  thefe  points ;  fmce  our  fubjeft  only  leads  to  a 
confideration  of  certain  "  corruptions"  m  the  Bramanic  faith  and  worfliip  j  not 
to  what  it  contained  in  its  original  purity  [x]  and  fimplicity. 

But 

*'  deftlned  to  defcend  and  infl:ru£l  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaftern  parts  of  the  globe ;  v/hom  God 
«  dignified  with  the  name  of  Bramah,  in  allufion  to  the  fpirituality  and  divinity  of  his  miffion  and 

"  doitrines."  See  Holwell's  Interefting  Events,  &c.  relative  to  the  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Vol.  I. 

Part  II.  p.  7  and  11.  2d  Edit.  1766. 

[u]  The  names  of  Zardhurft  (Zoroafter)  and  Pythagore  (Pythagoras)  retain  a  place  in  the  Gentoo- 
annals,  "  as  Travellers  in  fearch  of  Wifdom."  Holwell,  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  p.  25. 

[x]  For  further  information  concerning  the  original  purity  of  the  doftrines  of  Bramah,  and  thofe 
confufed  traces  of  the  revelation  made  to  Adam  and  his  pofterity,  and  on  many  other  curious  points 
refpe£ling  the  Gentoos — fee  "  HoWell's  Interefting  Events,  &c.'  relative  to  the  Provinces  of  Bengal;" 
and,  "  Wilkins's  Tranflation  of  the  Bhagvaat  Geeta,  or  Dialogues  of  Kreefhna  and  Arjoon,  from  the 
"  Sanfkreet  or  ancient  language  of  the  Bramans,"  1785.  Alfo  "  Code  of  Gentoo-Laws  tranflated 
"  from  the  Shanfcrit-language  (through  the  medium  of  the  Perfian)  by  Halhed,"  1777.  N.  B.  The 
Shanfcrit-language  has  long  ceafed  to  be  the  vulgar  one  of  the  Gentoos ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
it  has  been  confined  to  a  few  of  the  more  learned  Bramins.  There  are  two  great  fefts  among  the 
Gentoos  ;  the  followers  of  the  "  Viedam"  and  of  the  "  Shaftah,"  (of  which  laft  the  Geeta  is  a  part.) 
"  Thefe  books  (fays  Holwell  in  his  Preliminary  Difcourfe)  contain  the  inflitutes  of  their  refpedive 
"  religion  and  worfhip,  (often  couched  under  allegory  and  fable)  as  well  as  the  hiftory  of  their  ancient 
"  Rajahs  and  Princes.  Their  antiquity  is  contended  for  by  the  partifans  of  each  ;  but  the  fimilitude 
"  of  their  names,  idols,  and  great  part  of  their  worfliip,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt,  nay  plainly 

evinces,  that  both  thefe  fcriptures  were  originally  one.  And,  if  we  compare  the  great  purity  and 
"  chafte  manners  of  the  Shaftah,  with  the  great  abfurdities  and  im.purities  of  the  Viedam,  we  need  not 
"  hefitate  to  pronounce  the  latter  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  former.  The  Viedam  is  followed  by  the 
"  Gentoos  of  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  Coafts,  and  alfo  by  thofe  of  the  Uland  of  Ceylon,  The' 
«  Shaftah  is  followed  , by  the  Gentoos  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  and  by  all  thofe  of  the  reft  of  India, 

P  2  "  commonly 
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But  even  tlicie  deviations  are  of  high  antiquity ;  fince  long  before  the  age  of 
Chriftianity,  the  priefts  of  Bramah  feem  to  liave  fet  up  an  affefted  fen:iblance 
cf  piety,  which  gave  them  indeed  an  extraordinary  credit  in  vulgar  eftimation, 
but  was  in  itfelf  undeferving  of  much  rational  applaufe.  They  were  become  fo 
auftere  and  rigid  in  their  manneis,  as  fcarcely  to  deign  to  hold  converfe  with 
their  fellow-citizens,  much  lels  with  [y)  ftrangers  j  they  difdained  to  inhabit 
cities  or  even  villages,  but  lived  by  themfelves  in  the  mountains,  or  along  the 
banks  of  rivers,  exercifmg  themfelves  in  abftinence  and  afts  of  felf-mortification. 
Wonderful  however  are  the  accounts  given  by  ancient  wiiters  of  the  patience, 
felf-denial  and  fortitude  of  thefe  zealous  priefts.  Their  enthufiafm  was  fuch, 
that  they  not  only  reje6fed  all  covering  for  the  body  (from  whence  their 
Grecian  name  [z]  of  Gymnofophifts)  but  thus  expofed,  would  fland  whole  days 
in  one  pofcure  with  their  faces  towards  the  fun,  when  its  rays  were  moft  direct 
and  piercing,  or  being  in  other  climates  would  endure  as  great  a  degree  of  [a] 
cold.  They  lived  in  the  conftant  pradlice  of  abftinence  and  mortification  and 
contempt  of  death.  But  above  all  things,  they  deemed  it  a  mark  of  weaknefs  and 
pufillanimity,  as  well  as  to  be  below  the  dignity  of  a  philofophic  mind,  calmly 

"  commonly  called  India  Proper,  or  within  the  Ganges  and  Indus." — There  is  great  reafon  to  hope 
for  much  important  information  from  the  Society  lately  inftituted  at  Calcutta  in  1784  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  for  "  Inquiring  into  the  general  Hiftory  and  Literature  of  Afia."  Efpecially  as  it  is  faid,  that 
the  more  learned  Bramins  have  laid  afidc  much  of  their  jealoufy  towards  the  Englifti,  and  are  willing 
to  furnifh  them  with  their  materials  of  knowledge. 

[y]  See  an  account  of  Alexan-der's  meeting  with  the  Indian  fages  in  the  hiftorians  of  that  monarch. 

[z]  Apuleius  feems  enamoured  of  their  wifdom.  "  Eft  prseterea  genus  apud  Indos  prseftabile^ 
Gymnofophiftae  vocantur;  hos  ego  maxime  admiror,  quod  homines  funt  periti,  non  propagandze  vitis, 
nec  ir.oculandarum  arborum,  nec  profcindendi  foli.  Non  illi  norunt  arvum  colere,  vel  aurum  colare, 
vel  equum  domare,  vel  taurum  fubigere,  vel  ovem  vcl  capram  tondere  vel  pafcere — quid  igitur  eft  ? 
Unum  pro  his  omnibus  norunt,  "  Sapientiam"  percolunt,  tarn  magiftri  fenes  quam  difcipuli  juniores." — 
Apuleius,  Floridorum,  Lib.  L 

[a]  "  Qiias  barbaria  India  vaftior  &  agreftior  ?  In  ea  tamen  gente  ii,  qui  fapientes  habentur,  nudi 
aetatem  agunt,  &  Caucafi  nives  hiemalemque  vim  perferunt  fine  dolore  5  cumque  ad  flammam  fe  ap- 
plicaverint,  fine  gemitu  aduruntur."  Cic.  Tulc.  V.  27. 

"  Apud  Indos  vero  patientiae  meditatio  tarn  obftinate  ufurpari  creditur,  ut  fint,  qui  omne  vitae 
tempus  nudi  exigant,  modo  Caucafi  mentis  glaciali  rigore  corpora  fua  durantes,  modo  flammis  fine  ullo 
gemitu  objicientes;  atque  haudparva  his  gloria  contemptu  doloris  acquiritur:  titulus  nan>que  fapientiae 
■datur."  Valerius  Maximus,  Lib.  III.  c.  iii. 

to 
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to  await  the  approaches  of  death  and  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  overtaken  by  it. 
Whenever  theiefore  old  age  advanced  upon  them,  or  ficknefs  began  to  opprefs 
them,  they  hekl  it  glorious  to  "  anticipate"  their  lad  hour,  by  voluntarily 
afcending  the  funeral  pile,  and  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  burned  alive  j  exhibit- 
ing at  the  fame  time  a  proof  of  their  fortitude,  in  the  firninefs  with  which  they 
endured  the  fcorching  pains.  Their  principle  [b]  was,  "  that  a  body  worn 
"  with  old  age  (to  which  therefore  they  never  paid  any  particular  refpecft)  or 
**  emaciated  with  difeafe,  polluted  the  pile  on  which  it  was  burned,  and  was 
**  therefore  an  unfit  offering  to  be  made  to  the  Deity :  but  that  in  order  to 
render  the  facrifice  more  acceptable,  it  fhould  be  voluntary,  and  the  funeral 
pile  fhould  be  afcended  for  the  purpofe  of  purifying  the  foul,  while  there 
"  remained  not  only  life,  but  a  certain  degree  of  health  and  ftrength  in  the 
"  body." 

There  is  a  remarkable  infVance  on  record  of  the  pra£lical  influence  of  thefe 
, principles  in  the  perfon  of  Calanus,  an  Indian  fage,  who,  though  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  inflitutions  of  his  fevere  fe^l,  was  prevailed  on  to  follow  the  camp 
of  Alexander.  This  philofopher,  being  attacked  in  his  old  age  by  a  fit  of 
ficknefs  (the  firfl  he  had  ever  experienced),  obtained  leave  of  that  monarch  to 
afcend  the  funeral  pile  in  prefence  of  the  whole  army.  After  various  cere- 
monies performed,  and  having  taken  a  cheerful  leave  of  his  friends,  whom  he 

[b]  "  Quis  credat  inter  hjEC  vitia  curam  efle  fapientias  ?  Unum  agrcfte  k  horridum  genus  eft,  quos 
Sapientes  vocant :  apud  hos  occupare  fati  diem  pulchrum,  &  vivos  fe  cremari  jubent,  quibus  aut  fegnis 
aetas,  aut  incommoda  valetudo  elt ;  expeclatam  mortem  pro  dedecore  vitae  habent ;  nec  ullus  corpo- 
ribus,  quie  fenedus  folvit,  honos  redditur  ;  inquinari  putant  ignem,  nifi  qui  fpirantes  recipit.  Illi,  qui 
in  urbibus  publicis  moribus  degunt,  fiderum  motus  fcite  fpe£tare  dicuntur  oc  futura  praedicere  ;  nec 
quenquam  admovere  leti  diem  credunt,  cui  expedtare  interrito  liceat." — Qi  Curtius,  Lib.  VIII.  c.  ix. 

"  They  are  fo  difpofed  (fpeaking  of  Indians)  towards  death,  that  they  would  willingly  cut  fliort 

their  whole  period  of  lite,  and  thus  haften  to  the  emancipation  of  the  foul  from  the  body.  For 
"  the  moft  part,  they  depart  out  of  life,  when  in  good  health  and  free  from  all  misfortune  ;  but  they 
"  do  not  take  this  ftep  without  advifing  others  of  their  intentions,  among  whom  they  feldom  find  an 
"  opponent.  They  throw  themfelves  on  the  fire,  that  thus  the  foul  may  be  feparated  in  greater  purity 
**  from  the  body,  and  that  they  may  gain  an  high  commendation.    Their  friends  find  it  eafier  to  impel 

them  tp  this  voluntary  death,  than  men  in  other  places  can  be  perfuaded  to  take  a  long  journey.  They 
"  bewail  them,  as  long  as  they  continue  in  life,  but  they  proclaim  them  happy  and  gainers  of  immor- 
"  tality,  as  foon  as  they  have  freed  themfelves  from  its  incumbrance." — Porphyry  writes  to  the  above 
purport,  De  abftinentiu.  Lib.  IV, 
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intreated  to  fpend  the  reft  of  the  day  merrily  [c],  to  feaft  and  caroufe  with 
Alexander,  he  endured  the  fcorchhig  flames  with  uncommon  intrepidity  and  to 
the  amazement  of  the  furrounding  fpedators.  But  hiftorians  inform  us,  that 
the  adion  underwent  [d]  a  variety  of  judgments.  Some  applauded  the  hero; 
more  pitied  the  madman;  while  the  generality  deemed  it,  as  perhaps  it  truly 
was,  an  oftentatious  parade  of  pride  and  vain  [e]  glory.  The  fpedlators  indeed 
on  this  occafion  were  chiefly  Greeks ;  but  there  were  Indian  philofophers  alfo, 
who  would  have  determined  in  the  fame  manner.  For  there  was  a  mild  and 
more  focial  fed  of  Bramans,  who,  living  in  cities  and  free  intercourfe  with 
men,  judged  not  fo  favourably  of  unprovoked  fuicide ;  and  who  feem  in  this 
inftance  to  have  paid  more  regard  to  their  original  law,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 
It  was  efleemed  by  thefe  to  be  neither  an  a£l  of  bravery  nor  of  virtue,  volun- 
tarily to  fhorten  life's  period  on  a  needlefs  occafion.  Devoid  of  enthufiafm  in 
their  living  manners,  they  affe61:ed  not  the  praife  of  extraordinary  fortitude 
in  their  mode  of  dying;  but  thought  it  a  duty  to  fubmit  patiently  to  ficknefs 

[c]  Alexander  ordered  mufical  and  athletic  exercifes  to  be  performed,  and  a  funeral  oration  to  be: 
fpoken  over  the  afhes  of  Calanus,  in  honour  of  that  philofopher.  In  order  alfo  to  afford  a  proper  op- 
portunity to  Calanus's  friends  to  take  his  dying  advice — "  to  feaft  and  caroufe  with  Alexander" — the 
King  propofed  a  drinking-bout  with  prizes  to  the  conquerors.  Accounts  add,  that  between  30  and 
40  competitors  expired  on  the  fpot  in  this  defpicable  conteft ;  and  that  the  greateft  fwallower  of  liquor 
and  confequently  the  firft  champion,  was  one  Promachus,  of  drunken  memory,  who  guzzled  down  a 
quantity  of  wine  equal  to  28  pints  of  our  meafure  ;  according  to  Arbuthnot,  who  makes  the  ■xi:,v<i  or 

congius,  (of  which  Promachus  fwallowed  the  contents  of  four)  equal  to  y  pints.  See  Plutarch's 

Life  of  Alexander,  and  Athenjeus,  Lib.  X. 

[d J  Tully  arguing  on  ftoical  principles  in  favour  of  divination  thus  fpeaks  of  Calanus's  death. 
"  Eft  profedo  quiddam  etiam  in  barbaris  gentibus  prsefentiens  atque  divinans;  fi  quidem  ad  mortem' 
proficifcens  Calanus  Indus,  cum  afcenderet  in  rogum  ardentem  "  O  prxclarum  difceffum  (inquit)  e 
vita,  cum  ut  Herculi  contigit,  mortali  corpore  cremate,  in  lucem  animus  excefferit"!  Cumque 
Alexander  eum  rogaret,  fi  quid  vellet,  ut  diceret,  "  Optime  (inquit):  propediem  te  videbo."  Qiiod 
ita  contigit ;  nam  Babylone  paucis  poft  diebus  Alexander  eft  mortuus."  De  Div.  Lib.  I. 

[e]  See  Diod.  Sic.  XVII.  ArrianVII.  andPlutarch.  This  laft  in  his  Life  of  Alexander  relates,  «  that 
*'  the  fame  thing  was  done  a  long  time  after  by  another  Indian,  who  came  with  Csfar  to  Athens,  where. 
*^  they  ftill  ftiow  you  the  Indian's  monument."  This  Braman's  name  was  Zarmatrus.  He  came, 
ambaffadour  from  the  Indians  to  Auguftus  in  Greece  ;  and  in  order  to  gain  glory  to  his  nation  and  to 
himfelf  for  firmnefs  and  fortitude,  (being  alfo  advanced  in  years)  he,  according  tp  the  rites  of  his  country, 

voluntarily  afcended  a  burning  pile  in  the  prefetice  of  Auguftus,  and  v/as  conllimed  to  afhes.  See  alft), 

Dion  Cassius,  Hift.  Rom.  Lib.  LIV". 
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and  to  the  other  evils  of  life,  to  cherifh  their  exigence  as  long  as  it  was  per- 
mitted them,'  and  to  wait  with  refignation  to  the  divine  will  for  the  [fJ  ftroke 
of  death. 

But 

[f]  It  was  not  without  reafon  aflerted  above,  that  the  prefent  fubje£t  only  led  to  a  conflderation  of 
certain  "corruptions"  in  the  docSiirines  of  Bramah;  fince  the  following  pafTage  in  the  Shaftah,  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Holwell,  exprefsly  forbids  the  pradlice  of  fuicide  under  fevere  punifhment.  "  The 
"  mortal  forms  (the  Almighty  Being  is  fuppofed  giving  thefe  direcStions  to  Bramah  to  communicate  on 
«  earth),  wherewith  I  fliall  encompafs  the  delinquent  "  Debtah"  are  the  work  of  my  hand;  they  fliall 
"  not  be  deftroyed,  but  left  to  their  natural  decay.  Therefore  whichfoever  of  the  Debtah  ftiall  by 
*'  defigned  violence  bring  about  the  diffolution  of  the  mortal  forms  animated  by  their  delinquent 
«  brethren — Thou,  "  Sieb,"  fhalt  plunge  the  offending  fpirit  into  the  "  Onderah"  for  a  fpace  ;  and  he 
«  fhall  be  doomed-  to  pafs  again  the  eighty-nine  tranfmigrations  to  whatfoever  ftage  he  may  be  arrived 

at  the  time  of  fuch  his  offence.  But  "  whofoever  lliall  dare  to  free  himfelf  by  violence  from  the 
«  mortal  form,  wherewith  I  fliall  inclofe  him" — Thou,  Sieb,  flialt  plunge  him  intoOnderah  forever."-— 
Holwell,  Vol.  I.  Part  ii.  p.  52. 

,  N.  B.  Debtah  were  angels  ;   fome  of  whom  having  rebelled  againft  the  Deity  in  Heaven,  v/erer 
thrown  down  by  Him  into  Onderah,  or  a  place  of  intenfe  darknefs,  where  they  were  to  fuffer  punifli- 
m-e'nt  for  ever.    But  fome  of  the  faithful  angelic  hoft  interceding  for  their  fallen  brethren,  the  Almighty 
agreed  they  fliould  be  releafed  from  Onderah  and  placed  in  a  ftate  of  trial  and  probation,  to  work  outy 
if  they  pleafed,  , their  future  reftoration.    For  this  purpofe  fifteen  "  Boboons"  (regions  or  planets)  of 
purgation  and  purification  were  created  ;         the  delinquent  Debtahs  were  releafed  from  Onderah. 
They  were  to  pafs  through  feven  boboons  of  purgation  below,  and  then  to  come  upon  earth  the  eighth. 
Here  they  had  bodies  given  them  of  different  animals  ;  and  they  were  to  pafs  through  87  changes  or 
tranfmigrations  ;  the  laft  of  which  in  the  brute-form  was  to  be  the  "  Ghoii  or  Cow"  j  which  from 
its  ufefulnefs  to  mankind  was  held  in  the  higheft  veneration,  efpecially  among  a  nation  not  fuffered 
(on  account  of  thefe  fuppofed  tranfmigrations)  to  kill  any  living  creature,  or  to  eat  animal  food.  After 
this  the  delinquent  Debtah  were  to  animate  the  forms  of  "  Mhurd"  or  Man,  with  an  enlargement  o£ 
their  inteiledlual  powers  ;  and  this  was  to  form  the  chief  and  laft  trial  or  probation.    In  which  if  they 
behaved  well,  there  were  feven  boboons  of  purification  to  be  paffed  through  above  the  earth,  before 
they  were  to  be  admitted  again  into  Heaven.  Thofe,  who  behaved  not  well  in  Mhurd,  were  caft  down, 
into  Ondqrah  to  begin  again.    Sieb  was  a  principal  angel,  to  whom  power  was  committed  in  Fleaven. 
V/ e  fee  from  the  above  extraft,  that  thofe  were  to  be  punifhed  more  feverely,  who  killed  "  themfelves," 
than  thofe,  who  killed  "  another  perfon."    The  latter  being  lent  back  into  "  Onderah"  for  a  time 
only,  the  former  for  ever.    "  The  fudden  death  of  infants  (according  to  the  Bramans)  m.arks  the 
"  fpirit  favoured  of  God,  and  that  it  is  immediately  received  into  the  bofom  of  Biitnou  (the  Preferver). 
"  and  conveyed  to  the  firft  region  of  purification.    The  fudden  death  of  adults  on  the  contrary,  they 
"  pronounce  to  be  a  m.ark  of  God's  wrath  againft  the  animating  fpirit,  as  its  term  of  probation  in 
"  Mhurd  is  cut  ftiort.    The  great  age  of  man,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  the  enjoyment  of  his 
"  faculties  and  underftanding,  is  pronounced  by  the  Bramans,  to  be  the  greateft  bleffing  God  can. 
^  beftow  upon  this  mortal  ftate,  as  thereby  the  term  of  the  fpirit's  probation  is  prolonged  :  adding, 

"  thati 
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But  though  the  more  rational  and  original  tenets  of  oriental  philofophy  and 
religion  did  not  countenance  felf-mnrder,  yet  that  thorough  contempt  of  life, 
which  early  poffefled  the  Bramans,  in  oppofition  to  the  real  principles  of  their 
faith,  tended  much  that  way,  and  led  them  very  early  to  encourage  and  applaud 
the  voluntary  facrifice  of  life  on  many  occafions.  Mild  and  lenient  beyond 
other  nations,  in  what  regarded  the  life  of  all  other  animals,  the  Gentoos  foon 
became  cruel  to  themfelves  alone.  A  fufficient  proof  of  this  exifts  in  the  well- 
known  voluntary  facrifice  of  life  in  the  Eaft,  which  the  Gentoo-wives  make  in 
honour  of  their  hufbands,  by  burning  themfelves  alive  on  their  funeral  piles. 
This  cuftom,  though  perhaps  not  fo  generally  prevalent  as  formerly,  becaufe 
both  Chriftians  and  Mahometans  join  in  difcountenancing  it,  yet  frequently 
prevails  through  the  empiie  of  Indoftan,  and  is  not  only  well  authenticated  by 
all  ancient  and  modern  writers  on  Indian  affairs,  but  has  numberlefs  living 
witncfles  of  the  fa6l,  who  have  themfelves  been  prefent  at  the  exhibition  of 
fuch  dreadful  fpedacles.  This  alfo  is  a  religious  fuicide,  grounded  on  the  hopes 
and  promifes  of  extraordinary  reward  hereafter.  A  comphance  with  this  cuftom 
is  very  fVrongly  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  women  from  their  infancy  by  the 
houfehold  Bramin.  It  is  held  to  be  the  mod  honourable  and  glorious  termina- 
tion of  life  that  can  befal  them,  as  well  as  of  the  mcft  fingular  importance  to 
the  interefts  of  themfelves  and  families.  Hence  the  female  bread  on  fuch 
occalions  feems  to  forget  all  its  amiable  foftnefs,  to  be  cruel  to  itfelf  in  the 
midft  of  its  general  humanity,  and  to  conquer  its  natural  timidity  by  undaunt- 
edly rulhing  into  the  devouring  flames.  Neither  ancient  nor  modern  inftances 
of  fuch  female  intrepidity  are  wanting.  We  will  firft  produce  an  example  or 
two,  to  fiiow  the  prevalence  of  the  cuftom  in  diftant  times,  and  how  fimilar  its 
attendant  ceremonies  have  been  in  all  ages  j  after  which  the  Gentoo  law  on  the 
fubje6l  fhall  be  produced  and  fuch  refledions  fubjoined  as  feem  pertinent  to 
the  bufmefs. 

"  that  the  limited  fpace  of  one  hundred  years.,  decreed  by  God  in  the  prefent  age,  is  full  fhort  for  the 
'»  works  of  repentance  and  goodnefs  ;  and  that  when  the  life  and  underftanding  is  preferved  beyond  that 

"  limited  term,  it  ought  to  be  deemed  a  fignal  mark  of  God*s  fpecial  grace  and  favour."  See 

HoLwELL  as  above. 

This  agrees  better  with  the  opinion  of  the  milder  k£t  of  Bramans  than  with  the  auftere  ones,  fi^ 
»s  Calanus,  Sic. 

V  The 
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"  The,  conteft  was  ftrong  between  the  two  wives  of  an  Indian  officer  named 

Ceteris,  who  had  been  flain  [g]  in  battle,  which  fliould  have  the  diftinguifh- 
*'  ing  privilege  of  burning  on  her  hufband's  funeral  pile  (for  to  one  only  it 
*'  was  permitted  to  make  this  bloody  facrifice).  One  pleaded  her  priority  of 
"  conjijgal  attachment  j  the  other  objeded  her  rival's  pregnancy,  and  that  fhe 

could  not  confidently  with  the  lavv's  deftroy  her  infant  with  herfelf.  The  reafon- 
"  ing  of  the  younger  wife  being  admitted,  the  elder  retired  with  the  firrongell  marks 
"  of  deje6fion  and  defpondency  ;  as  if  (he  had  been  found  guilty  of  fome  great 
*'  offence.  But  the  other  rejoicing  in  her  victory,  approached  the  pile  ci'owned 
*'  with  garlands,  and  clothed  in  all  bridal  array.  She  was  led  forth  by  her 
"  neareft  relations,  who  fang  hymns  in  celebration  of  her  virtues.  She  then. 
*'  diftributed  the  ornamental  parts  of  her  drefs,  which  was  very  rich  and  much 
*'  adorned  with  jewels  among  her  furrounding  friends.  Having  taken  her  laft 
"  farewell,  fhe  was  conduced  up  the  pile  by  her  own  brother  and  thus  finifhed 
**  her  life  heroically  amid  the  fhouts  and  acclamations  of  an  immenfe  crowd  of 
**  fpeflators.  All  the  troops  under  arms  marched  thrice  round  the  pile,  while 
**  the  combuflibles  were  lighting  up ;  and  fhe,  embracing  her  hufband's  dead 
**  body,  exprefTed  no  ignoble  fears  or  apprehenfions  as  the  flames  approached 

her.  This  heroine  excited  the  pity  of  fome  fpedtators ;  whilfl  others  broke 
"  forth  into  extravagant  praifes  of  her  fortitude :  but  fome  of  the  Greeks,  who 
"  were  prefent,  reprobated  fuch  praftices  as  barbarous  and  inhuman :" — and 
inhuman  furely  muft  be  thofe  principles,  which  can  glory  in  the  immolation  of 
fuch  tender  [«]  vidtims.  ' 

•  "  Yet 

[g]  The  battle  was  fought  between  Antigonus  and  Eumenes  near  the  Tigris,  fome  time  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great :  and  the  following  account  is  the  fubftance  of  what  is  to  be  found  in 
Diod.  Sic.  Lib.  XIX. 

[h]  "  Mulieres  vero  in  India,  cum  eft  cujufvis  earum  vir  mortuus,  in  certamen  judiciumque  ve- 
niunt,  quam  plurimiim  ille  dilexerit ;    plures  enim  fingulis  folent  effe  nuptae.    Quae  eft  vi£lrix,  ea 

Ista,  profequentibus  fuis,  una  cum  viro  in  rogum  imponitur,  ilia  vidba,  masfta  difcedit."  Cic.  Tufc. 

Difp.  Lib.  V.  27. 

"  Refpiciantur  Indorum  fceminae  ;  quae  cum  more  patrlo  complures  eidem  nuptae  efTe  fo'eant,  hiortuo 
raarito,  in  certamen  judiciumque  veniunt,  quam  ex  iis  maxirae  dilexerat;  vidrix  gaudio  exultans,  de-' 
dudaque  a  neceflariis  lastum  praeferens  vultura,  conjugis  fe  flammis  fuperjacit,  &  cum  eo  tanquam'" 
feliciffima  crematur ;  fuperatas  cum  triftitia  &  maerore  in  vita  remanent.  Protrahe  in  medium  Oim-' 
bricam  audaciam;.  adjice  Celtibericam  fidem  ;  junge  animofam-Thracise -fapi-entiam  ;  cenne^c-Lyei- 

Q_  oruni 
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Yet  the  cnftom  of  wives'  burning  continues  to  this  day  in  various  parts  of  - 
India,  and  is  attended  with  much  the  fame  ceremonies,  as  it  was  near  two  " 
thoufand  years  ago,  when  the  widow  of  Ceteus  expired  amid  the  flames.  It  is 
a  fpeftacle  often  viewed  (though  v/ith  horror)  by  our  own  countryman,  who 
vifit  that  part  of  the  world.  The  following  is  an  account  of  a  modern  viftim 
to  her  hufband's  manes,  the  intrepidity  of  whofe  behaviour  through  fueh  a 
ftery  trial,  could  not  have  been  exceeded  by  any  in  former  days.  It  fliall  be 
given  in  Mr.  Holwell's  own  words,  who  was  himfelf  a  fpe<Stator  of  the  awful 
Ccene.  "  It  will  not  we  hope  be  unacceptable,  if  we  prefent  our  readers  with 
"  an  inftance  of  fteadinefs  and  refolution,  which  happened  fome  years  paft  at 

the  Eaft- India  Company's  Fa61:ory  at  Caffimbuzaar,  in  the  time  of  Sir  Francis 

RufTel's  chieffhip ;  the  writer  of  this  and  feveral  other  gentlemen  of  the 
*^  Fadlory  were  prefent,  fome  of  whom  are  now  living.    At  five  o'clock  on 

the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  February  1742-3,  died  Rhaam  Chund,  Pundit 
.  **  of  tlie  Mahahrattor  tribe,  aged  twenty-eight ;  his  widow  (for  he  had  but 

one  [i]  wife),  aged  between  feventeen  and  eighteen,  as  ibon  as  he  expired, 

**  difdaining 

oru,m  in  lu(5libus  abjiciendis  callidi  quaefitam  ratlonem: — Indico  tamen  rogo  nihil  eorunj  prseferes, 

quern  uxores  pietas  in  modum  genialis  tori  propinquae  mortis  fecura  confcendit."  Val.  Max. 

l^iK  11.  c.  vi. 

The  beautiful  and  accomplifhed  Panthea,  whofe  conjugal  attachment  is  fo  exquifitely  defcfibed' by 
i^e/iQ^ljpA,  (Cyrop.  Lib,.  Y1I-)  feemed  to  have  caught  the  fpirit  of  Indian  fuici.de  (but  in.  a  more  vo- 
luntary and  difinterefted  manner)  when  fhe  flew  herfelf  on  the  dead  body  of  he?  belfovjed  Abrad^tes;.— 
Di4Q's  burning  feems  alfo  copied  after  an  Indian  original. 

At  regina  pyra,  penetrali  in  fede,  fub  auras 
Ereita  ingenti,  ta;dis  atque  ilice  fed-a, 
-latenditque  locum  fertis  &  fronde  coronat 
Funerea  :  fuper  exuvias  enfemque  reli£lum 

Effigiemque  toro  locat,  baud  ignara  futuri  

Confcendit  furibunda  rogos  

Ihcubuitque  toro  dixitque  noviffima  verba, ; 
Accipite  banc  animam,  &c.  JEn.  IV. 

|ii]f  ^  Ifidian'a,  manners  are  gentle.  His  happinefs  confift&  iathe  Iblaces  o£'  a  demeftic  life  ; 
".^tji?  which  fufficiently  inclined  by  the  climate,  he  is  obliged  by  his  religion,  which  efteems  matrimony 
*^  a.  duty  indifpenfible  in,  every  man,  who  does  not  quit  the  world  to  unite  himfelf  to  God  (fuch  is- 
"  .tl?i,eir  phr,afe).    AlthQugh  permitted  by  his  religion  to  have  feveral,  he  is  feldom  the  hufoand  of  more 

tk^.OM  wijfej  and. tl)jfi.  wife  i&.of  a  decency  o£  denjeaaour,  of  a  folicitude  in  her  family  and  of  a 

"  fidelity 
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difdaining  to  watt  the  term  allowed  her  (twenty-four  hours)  for  fefleftion, 

immediately  declared  to  the  Bramins  and  witneffes  pfefent,  her  fefolution  to 
"  burn.    As  the  family  was  of  no  fmall  confideration,  all  the  merchants  of 

Caffimbuzaar,  and  her  relations,  left  no  arguments  uneffayed  to  diffuade  her 
"  from  it.  Lady  Ruflel)  with  the  tendereft  humanity,  feilt  her  feveral 
*'  meflages  to  the  fame  purport the  infant-ftate  of  her  children  (two  girls 
*'  and  a  boy)  and  the  terrors  and  pain  of  the  dfeath  fhe  fought  wefe  painted  to 
"  her  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  lively  Colouring— -fhe  was  deaf  to  all ;  fhe 
*'  gratefully  thanked  Lady  Ruffel  and  fent  her  word,  "  fhe  had  now  nothing 
"  to  live  for,  but  recommended  her  children  to  her  proteflion."  When  the 
*'  torments  of  burning  were  urged  in  terrorem>  fhe  with  a  refolved  and  calm 
*'  countenance  put  her  finger  into  the  fir6,  and  held  it  there  [k]  a  confiderable 
"  time ;  file  then  with  one  hand  put  fire  in  the  palm  of  the  other,  fpritikled 

incenfe  upon  it  and  fumigated  the  Bramins.  The  confideration  of  her  chil- 
**  dren  left  deftitute  of  a  parent  was  again  urged  to  her.  She  replied,  **  he 
*'  that  made  them,  would  take  care  of  them."  She  was  at  laft  given  to  un- 
**  derfland,  fhe  fhould  not  be  permitted  [l]  to  burn.  This  for  a  fliort  fpace 
**  feemed  to  give  her  deep  afflidlion;  but  foon  recollecting  herfelf  fhe  told 
"  them,  *'  Death  was  in  her  own  power,  and  that  if  fhe  was  not  permitted  to 
"  burn  according  to  the  principles  of  her  cait,  fhe  would  flarve  herfelf."  Her 
"  friends,  finding  her  thus  peremptory  and  refolved,  were  obliged  at  lafl  to 
*'  afTent.  The  body  of  the  deceafed  hufband  was  carried  down  to  the  water- 
*'  fide  early  the  following  morning  j  the  widow  followed  about  ten  o'clock^ 
*'  accompanied  by  three  Very  principal  Bramins,  her  children,  parents  aud  re- 
"  lations,  and  a  numerous  concourfe  of  people.  The  order  of  leave  for  her 
"  burning  did  not  arrive  from  HofTeyn  Khan,  FouZdaar  of  Morfliadabad,  till 
**  after  one ;  and  it  was  then  brought  by  one  of  the  Soubah's  own  officers, 

*'  fidelity  fo  her  tows,  whfch  might  do  honoiif  to  hutilan  liafure  in  the  fiidft  tivilized  countries."  '  ■ 
See  DilTertation  prefixt  to  Orme's  "  Military  Tranfaftioris  in  Indoftan." 

N.  B,  All  that  is  faid  by  this  writer  on  the  burning  of  Wives  is  the  few  following  words.  "  The 
*'  Bramins  encourage  wives  to  burn  themfelves  with  their  deceafed  hufbands." 

[k}  The  wife  of  a  Mutkis  SCaevola  could'  have  done  no  rtiore.  See  Roman  Hiftory.  ' 

The  GentoGS  are  not  pejfmitted  to  burn  without  afi-  ofder  frbrrt  th'e  Mahommedart  government, 
and  this'  per-miffi^n- is'  commonly  made  a  perqjiifite  of  office.  Hoi,well. 

Q_2  «  vvho 
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"  who  had  orders  to  fee,  that  flie  burned  voluntarily.    The  time,  they  waited 

for  the  order,  was  employed  in  praying  with  the  Braniins  and  wafhing  in 
*'  the  Ganges ;  as  foon  as  it  arrived,  Ihe  retired  and  ftaid  for  the  fpace  of  half 
**  an  hour,  in  the  midft  of  her  female  relations,  among  whom  was  her  mother. 
**  She  then  diverted  herfelf  of  her  bracelets  and  other  ornaments,   and  tied 

them  in  a  cloth,  which  hung  Hke  an  apron  before  her,  and  was  conduced 
*'  by  her  female  relations  to  one  corner  of  the  pile.  On  the  pile  was  an  arched 
"  arbour  formed  of  dry  fticks,  boughs  and  leaves,  open  only  at  one  end  to 
"  admit  her  entrance.    In  this  the  body  of  the  deceafed  was  depofited,  his 

head  at  the  end  oppodte  to  the  opening.  At  the  corner  of  the  pile  to 
"  which  fhe  had  been  condu£led,  the  Bramin  had  made  a  fmall  fire,  round 
"  which  {he  and  the  three  Brarains  fate  for  fome  minutes  3  one  of  them  gave 

into  her  hand  a  leaf  of  the  Bale-tree  (the  wood  commonly  confecrated  to 
*'  form  part  of  the  funeral  pile),  with  fundry  things  on  it,  which  flie  threw 
*'  into  the  fire.  One  of  the  others  gave  her  a  fecond  leaf,  which  fhe  held 
*'  over  the  flame,  whilft  he  dropped  three  times  fome  ghee  on  it,  which  melted 
**  and  fell  into  the  fire :  thefe  two  operations  were  preparatory  fymbol?  of  her 
**  approaching  diffolution  by  fire.  While  they  v^ere  performing  this,  the 
*'  third  Bramin  read  to  her  fome  portions  of  the  Aughtorrah  Bhade  (a  part  of 

the  Shaftah)  and  afked  her  fome  queftions,  to  which  flie  anfwered  with  a 
*'  fieady  and  ferene  countenance ;  but  the  noife  was  fo  great,  v/e  could  not 
*'  underftand  what  fhe  faid,  though  we  were  withifn  a  yard  of  her.  Thefe 
*'  over,  (he  was  led  with  great  folemnity  three  times  round  the  pile,  th-e 
**  Bramins  reading  before  her  ;  when  flie  came  the  third  time  to  tlie 
**  fmall  fire,  fhe  flopped,  took  off  all  her  rings  and  put  them  to  her  other 
,**  ornaments.  Here  fhe  took  a  folemn,  majefuic  leave  of  her  children,  pa- 
**  rents  and  relations.     After  this,  one  of  the  Bramins  dipped  a  large  wick 

of  cotton  in  fome  ghee,  and  gave  it  ready  lighted  into  her  hand,  and  led 
*'  her  to  the  open  fide  of  the  arbour : — there,  all  the  Bramins  fell  at  her  feet, 
**  and  after  fiie  had  bleffed  them,  they  retired  weeping.  .  By  two  fleps  fhe 
*'  afcended  the  pile  and  entered  the  arbour.  On  her  entrance  fhe  made  a  pro- 
**  found  reverence  at  the  feet  of  the  deceafed,  and  advanced  and  feated  herfelf 
*'  by  his  head.  She  looked  in  filent  meditation  on  his  face  for  the  fpace  of 
*'  a  minute,  then  fet  fire,  to  the- arbour  in  three  places;  but  obferving  that  fhe 

had  fet  fire  to  leeward,  and  that  the  flames  blew  froni  her,  fne  inftantl j  rofe 

"  on 
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"  on  feeing  her  error  and  fet  fire  to  windward  and  refumed  her  ftation. 
*'  Enfign  Daniel  with  his  cane  feparated  the  grafs  and  leaves  on  the  windward 
*'  fide,  hy  which  means  we  had  a  diftind  view  of  her  as  fhe  fat.  With  what 
*'  dignity  and  how  undaunted  a  countenance  fhe  fet  fire  to  the  pile  the  laft 
"  time  and  refumed  her  feat,  can  only  be  conceived;  for  words  cannot  convey 
"  a  juft  idea  of  her.  The  pile  being  of  combullible  matter,  the  fupporters  of 
*'  the  roof  vyere  prefently  confumed  and  it  tumbled  upon  her."^ — We  have 
*'  been  prefent  (fays  the  fame  writer)  at  many  of  thefe  facrifices.  In  fome  of 
"  the  victims  we  have  obferved  a  pitiable  dread,  tremor  and  reludance  that 
*'  ftrongly  fpoke  repentance  for  their  declared  [m]  refolution  ;  but  it  was  now 
"  too  late  to  retrad  or  to  retreat ;  Biftnou  was  waiting  for  the  fpirit.  If  the 
*'  felf-doomed  vi6lim  ciifcovers  want  of  courage  and  fortitude,  Ihe  is  witb 
"  gentle  force  obliged  to  afcend  the  pile,  where  (he  is  held  down  with  long 
"  poles  by  men  on  each,  fide  of  the  pile,  till  the  flames  reach  her;  her  fcreams 
"  and  cries  in  the  mean  time  being  drowned  amid  the  deafening  noife  of  loud 
*'  mufic  and  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  Others  we  have  feen  (as  iiv 
"  the  above  inftance)  go  through  this  fiery  trial  with  nioft  amazing  calmnefs, 
"  refolution  and  joyous  fortitude  [n]." 

Various 

[m]  The  wife  has  twenty-four  hours  given  her  to  determine  (for  there  is  no  compulfion  in  the  cafe)  7 
but  if  her  refolution  of  burning  be  then  declared,  (he  cannot  afterwards  retracl. 

[n]  "  Everyone  knows,  that  the  Indian  v/omen  fometimes  demand  to  be  burned  with  the  corpfe  o£ 
"  their  dead  hufbands.  Travellers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  generally  aftoniHied  at  the  tranquillity. 
"  of  thefe  women  in  this  terrible  moment,  have  prefumed,  that  their  faculties  were  ftupified  by  a 
"  ftrong  dofe  of  opium.  It  is  true  of  fome,  who  have  repented  too  late,  but  in  vain,  having  inconfi- 
"  derately  announced  their  refolution :  but  it  is  certain  that  drunkennefs,  ccnftraint^  or  even  the  tears 
"  of  the  viftim,  deftroy  the  merit  of  the  facrifice.  Seduced  by  applaufe,  bycuftom,  and  the  hope  of 
"  an  happy  futurity,  a  delicate  and  fenfible  female,  fometimes  aimoft  in  the  ftate  of  infancy,'  will  freely 
"  tear  herfeif  from  every  thing  fhe  holds  moft  dear,  to  deliver  herfelf  to  the  flames  and  partake  the 
"  fate  of  an.  inanimate  corpfe,  which  perhaps  ihe  detefted  living.  In  1763  at  Tanjour,  one  of  thefe. 
"  wom.en,  while  fhe  held  the  head  of  her  late  hufband  on  her  knee,  perceived  her  only  child,  to. whom* 
"  {he  gave  fuck,  and  aflied  to  kifs  him  once  more.  While  llie  prefied  him  to  her  bofom,.  her  heart 
"  began  to  r^^elt;  when  afnamed  of  her  weaknefs,  fhe  put  him  away,  feized  the  fatal  torch,  artd  fet 
"  the  pile  on  fire.  No  religious  law  or  precept  has  ordained  this  barbarous  facrifice.  They  pretenJ. 
"  it  was  originally  without  oftentation,  infpired  and  perhaps  authorif^d  by  love  j.  artd  fuperf!:ifion  or 
"  rather  pride  has  fince  confirmed  the  rite.  Though  the  Mahometan  adminiitratLon.does  not  perfecute 
"  any  kind  of  worfl^ip,  yet  it  forcibly  forbids  this  atrocity.  Permifiions  therefore  are  difficult  to 
"  obtain,  and  only  fron^  thofe  governors,  v/ho  are  wicked  enough  to  fell  them;   Shall  I  dare  avow  it? — 

Europeaa 
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Various  are  the  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  this  facrifice,  but  all  of 
them  equally  involved  in  obfcurity  and  conje6lure.  Some  Greek  writers  men- 
tion [o],  *'  that  the  Indian  women  being  betrothed  very  young,  and  not 
**  with  their  own  confent,  frequently  ufed  the  means  of  poifon  to  rid  them- 

felves  of  a  difagreeable  partner  ;  and  that  this  fecret  deftruftion  of  the 
"  hulband  having  arifen  to  a  formidable  height,  the  expedient  of  burning  the 
"  wives,  together  with  their  deceafed  hufbands,  was  adopted  by  law,  as  a 
"  precaution,  whereby  to  render  the  hulband's  life  equally  precious  in  the 
*'  eftimation  of  tlie  wife,  as  her  own." 

This  account  however  is  highly  fabulous  and  affords  no  fatisfaftion  to  the 
rational  inquirer;  neither  does  Strabo  himfelf  give  it  much  credit.  Diodoruj^ 
indeed  feems  more  difpofed  to  belief.  He  fays  further ;  '*  that  the  law  excufed 
*'  fuch  wives  as  were  pregnant  or  had  children  living ;  but  that  others,  who 

refufed  it,  were  to  remain  widows,  and  to  be  excommunicated  from  a  par- 

*'  European  cornmaiiders  have  been  known  to  receive  the  price  of  blood  from  thefe  vi£lims,  and  by 
"  futile  pretexts  have  endeavoured  to  divert  the  indignation  of  their  own  countrymen." 
D'Obsonville's  Philofophical  Efiays,  &c.  tranflated  by  Holcroft,  1784. 

The  following  account  was  communicated  to  the  author  by  a  lady  now  living  in  England,  but  for- 
merly refident  in  India.    "  That  about  twenty-three  years  ago,  fhe  went  to  fee  a  woman  burn  herfelf 

on  her  hufband's  funeral  pile^    This  facrifice  of  herfelf  was  made  about  200  miles  from  Calcutta, 

within  ten  miles  of  the  Marad  Bog.  The  funeral  pile  of  wood  was  about  ten  feet  high,  and  un- 
**  derneath  it  was  a  hole  or  pit  filled  with  combuftibles.  On  the  top  of  the  pile  on  its  back  lay  the 
"*  corpfe  of  her  deceafed  hufband,  covered  with  a  white  garment.    The  woman  was  brought  forth 

accompanied  by  a  number  of  Bramins,  and  all  her  relations  and  friends  furrounding  her,  and  a  great 
**  number  of  inftruments  playing.    She  was  drelfed  in  the  moil  coftly  manner,  with  a  quantity  of 

jewels  and  other  ornaments.  She  was  brought  in  a  carriage,  and  did  not  make  her  appearance, 
"  till  fhe  came  near  to  the  pile;  where  leaving  the  carriage,  fhe  took  leave  of  her  relations  without 

any  feeming  difcompofure  or  appearance  of  being  at  all  afFected,  till  fhe  took  her  fi^nal  leave  of  her 
•*  youngeft  child,  feven  or  eight  months  old.  Then  after  having  laid  afide  her  jewels  and  ornaments, 
**  and  diftributed  them  among  her  relations,  fhe  with  great  eagernefs  mounted  the  ladder  dxt  before  the 
**  pile;  and'  when  fhe  had  reached  the  top,  fhe  flrrewed  among  the  fpeftators,  who  were  all  defirous 
"  of  catching  fome  of  them,  a  great  number  of  flowers,  which  had  been  before  placed  upon  the  pile  in 
"  bafkets-    Then  making  a  fpeech  of  about  five  minutes  length,  fhe  threw  herfelf  do  *  n  upon  the 

corpfe,  which  fhe  embraced  with  great  vehemence,  and  immediately  the  pile  was  fet  on  fire,  and' 

the  people  made  a  great  fhout,  and  all  the  inftruments  founded,  in  order  to  drown>her  fhrieks,  while 
"  confuming  in  the  flames." 

[o]  See  Sttabo,  Lib.  XV.  and  Diod.  Sic.  Lib.  XVU.  and  XIX. 

"  ticipation 
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"  ticipation  of  all  facred  rites  and  legal  poflcffions ;  that  thefe  marks  of  re- 
**  probation  ftuck  fo  fail  by  tlie  women,  that  they  foon  eagerly  and  voliinta- 
**  rily  demanded  to  be  burned,  and  thought  themfelves  ftigmatized  by  a  refufaly 
"  though  the  law  was  reftri6:ed  to  the  burning  of  oner  that  this  avidity  of 
*'  following  the  hu£band,  and  thus  fleering  clear  of  all  future  reproach,  gav& 

rife  to  the  conteft  between  the  two  wives  of  Ceteus,"  &c.  abovementioned. 
But  this  account  of  its  origin  is  too  full  of  abfurdity  to  need  refutation;  neither 
is  Diodorus's  ftatement  of  the  laws  of  burning  confident  with  our  pi'efent 
degree  of  information  on  fhat  head;  as  in  the  inftances  lately  noticed,  the 

Children"  of  the  widows  are  exprefsly  mentioned  as  attending  their  mother 
on  this  moft  folemn  occafion.  The  cafe  of  pregnancy  is  indeed  an  exception,f 
and  that  for  a  very  obvious  reafon,  becaufe  it  is  not  allowed  to  facrifice  "  two"^ 
lives  on  this  occafion  ^  the  degree  of  ftigma  incurred  by  a  refufal  will  appear 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Hoi  well  foys,  "  that  the  beffi  account  he  was  able  to  procure  on  the; 
"  fpot,^^  after  much  pains  of  inveiligation  was  the  fo-llowing.  At  the  demife 
"  of  the  mortal  part  of  the  great  Gentoo-lawgiver  and  prophet  Bramah,  his 
"  wives  inconfolable  for  his  lofs,  refoLved  not  to  furvive;,  and  accordingly  offered 
*'  themfelves  voluntary  viflims  an  his  funeral  pile.  The  wives  of  the  ehief 
"  Rajahs,  the  firfl  officers  of  flate,  being  unwilling  to  have  it  thought  that 

they  were  deficient  in  fidelity  and  affe6tion,  followed  the  heroic  example  fet 
"  them  by  the  wives  of  Bramah.  The  Bramans  (a  tribe  then  newly  eonlli- 
**  tuted  by  their  great  legiflator)  pronounced  and  declared.  "  that  the  delinquent 
**  fpirits  of  thefe  heroines,  immediately  ceafed  from  their  tranfmigrations  and 
*'  entered  the  firft  or  highefl  boboon  of  purification."  Hence  it  followed,. 
*'  that  their"  wives  clakped  a  right  of  making  the  fame  facrifice  of  their 
**  mortal  forms  to  God  and  the  manes. of  their  deceafed  hufbands.    The  wives  of 

every  Gentoo  caught  the  enthufiaftic  (now  pious)  flame.  Thus  the  heroic 
**  a6ls  of  a  few  women  brought  about  a  general  cuflom  ;  the  Bramans,  had 
*'  given  it  the  ftamp  of  religion ;  they  foifled  it  into  the  Chatah  and  Aughtorrah 
*'  Bhades  Shaftah,  and  inftituted  the  forms  and  ceremonials  that  were  to  ac- 
"  company  the  facrifice.  They  ftrained  fome  obfcure  pafiages  of  Bramah's 
"  Chatah  Bhade,  to  countenance  the  declared  fenfe  of  the  a6tion„  and  eftabhfhed 
*'  it  as  a  religious  tenet  throughout  Indoflan,  fubjed  to  thereflri^lions  before 
6  recited. 
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"  recited,  which  leaves  it  a  voluntary  adl  of  glory,   piety  and  fortitude. 

Whether  the  Bramans  Vv^ere  fincere  in  their  declared  fenfe  and  confecration  of 
^'  this  a6V,  or  had  a  view  to  the  fecuring  the  fidelity  of  their  own  wives,  or 
"  were  aftuated  by  any  other  motives,  we  will  not  determine."  Indeed  all 
attempts  at  precifely  afcertaining  the  origin  of  fo  ancient  a  cuftom  muft  be 
deemed  nugatory ;  fome  general  ideas  only  can  be  entertained  on  the  fubjedt, 
and  the  following  are  fubmitted  with  deference  to  the  reader's  judgment. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  mofl:  ancient  times  and  among  nations  not  far 
cm.er^ed  out  of  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm,  very  confufed  notions 
prevailed  (but  ftill  there  were  fome)  of  an  exiftence  after  death.  As  thefe 
notions  were  not  very  fpiritualized,  it  was  no  wonder,  that  the  ideas  enter- 
tained of  a  future  ftage  of  exigence,  fhould  entirely  correfpoud  with  thofe  of 
their  prefent  lives  and  that  thefe  very  ignorant  and  unenlightened  people  could 
have  no  more  exalted  conceptions  of  futurity,  than  as  a  llate,  in  which  they 
were  to  enjoy  every  delight  of  their  heart  on  earth  in  an  enlarged  degree  and 
^n  uninterrupted  fruition.  It  was  therefore  very  natural  to  conceive,  that  what 
had  contributed  highly  to  their  gratifications  on  earth,  muft  do  the  fame  in 
their  future  exiftence.  From  hence  a  general  cuftom  arofe  among  all  unen- 
lightened nations,  (and  the  fame  is  ftill  to  be  found  among  thofe,  who  continue 
in  their  ignorance  and  darknefs)  of  not  fuftering  their  friends  to  go  into  the 
other  world  unaccompanied  with  whatever  was  neceffary  for  their  comfortable 
or  pleafurable  fubfiftence  in  this :  hence  the  furnifning  of  their  deceaftd  friend 
•with  provifions,  clothes  and  arms,  as  well  as  animals  of  various  forts  [pj  for 

his 

[p]  Go,  like  the  Indian,  in  another  life, 

Expedl:  thy  dog,  thy  bottle  and  thy  wife.  Pope. 

Lo  the  poor  Indian !  whofe  untutor'd  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind  ; 

His  foul  proud  fcience  never  taught  to  ftray,  . 
Far  as  the  folar  walk  or  milky  way ; 
Yet  fimple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given 
Behind  the  cloud-topt  hill  an  humbler  Heaven ; 
Some  fafer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced, 
Some  happier  ifland  in  the  watry  wafte  ; 
Where  flaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold, 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Chriftians  thirll  for  gold, 
i       '  '  .    -  To 
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his  better  accommodation  in  bis  new  ftation.  But  the  idea  was  carried  further 
on  the  fame  principle ;  and  it  was  conceived,  that  thofe  friends,  thofe  relations 
and  domeftics,  who  had  been  beft  beloved  by  the  deceafed  party,  and  moft 
ufefal  to  him  on  earth,  would  alfo  be  able  to  continue  their  fervices  and  to 
contribute  to  his  happinefs  in  [q^]  his  new  life.  Elence  followed  a  defu'e  and 
readinefs  on  moft  occafions  in  beloved  wives,  in  favourite  flaves,  voluntarily  to 
deprive  themfelves  of  that  life,  which  was  now  become  ufelefs  here,  by  the 
demife  of  their  lord,  but  which  might  continue  to  be  ferviceable  to  him,  where 
he  was  gone.  Where  this  was  not  done  voluntarily,  it  was  generally  required 
and  executed  by  the  cuftoms  of  the  countrv  j  and  thus  it  naturally  became  a 
matter  of  fhame  and  reproach,  not  to  be  willing  to  pay  this  laft  tribute  of  re- 
fpe6l  and  duty.  From  hence  then  a  very  fair  and  probable  origin  may  be 
traced  of  an  immolation  of  wives  to  the  manes  of  their  hufbands ; — an  immo- 
lation partly  voluntary  and  partly ,  forced  j  in  which  a  diverfity  of  rites  and 
cuftoms  were  obferved  according  to  the  different  fentiments  and  religious  ufages 
of  the  nations,  among  whom  it  prevailed.  The  Indian  facrifice  on  thefe 
occafions  was  much  circumfcribed  to  what  it  was  in  other  nations ;  being  con- 
fined to  one  wife  and  unaccompanied  with  any  thing  elfe.  This  was  owing  to 
their  do6trine  of  the  metempfychofis,  which  takes  away  the  idea  of  having  the 
fame  purfuits  and  paflions  in  the  next  ftage  of  exiftence.  In  India  it  was 
confidered  as  a  matter  of  religion,  and  rather  for  the  benefit  of  the  woman 
burning  than  to  be  of  any  ufe  to  the  deceafed.    But  whether  thefe  practices 

To  be,  contents  his  natural  defire, 

Hq  aflcs  no  angel's  wing,  no  feraph's  fire  ; 

But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  Iky, 

His  faithful  dog  fhall  bear  him  company.  Pope. 

[q^]  The  doiSlrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  falfely  underftood,  has  almoft  throughout  all 
nations  and  in  every  age,  engaged  women,  flaves,  fubjefts,  friends,  to  murder  themfelves  ;  that  they 
might  go  and  ferve  in  the  other  world  the  objeft'  of  their  refpeft  and  love  in  this.  Thus  it  was  in  the 
Weft-Indies  and  among  the  Danes;  and  thus  it  is  at  prefent  in  Japan,  in  MacalTar,  and  many  other 
places.  Thefe  cuftoms  do  not  fo  diredly  proceed  from  the  dotftrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  as 
from  that  of  the  refurrecHon  of  the  body;  from  whence  they  have  drawn  this  confequence,  that  after 
death  the  fame  individual  will  have  the  fame  wants,  the  fame  fentiments,  the  fame  paflions.  In  this 
point  of  view,  the  do£lrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  has  a  prodigious  effedl:  on  mankind,  becaufe 
the  idea  of  only  a  fimple  change  of  habitation  is  more  within  the  reach  of  the  human  underftanding, 

and  more  adapted  to  flatter  the  heart,  than  the  idea  of  a  ney/  modification."  Montesquieu, 

Spirit  of  Laws,  Vol.  II,  B.  xxiv.  c.  xix. 

K  iirft 
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firft  took  their  rife  ip  India  and  were  diffi|fed  from  thence-^  or  vvhether  they 
were  copied  by  the  Indians  [r]  from  other  nations,  is  equally  immaterial  and 
difacuk  to  determine  at  this  diftance  of  time :  as  it  is  alfo,  at  what  period  the 
praftice  of  wives  burning  in  India  might  commence.  However  it  is  pretty 
.clear,  that.fuca  a  praclice  could  not  have  prevailed  before  the  In  iians  had  lolt 
fight  of  the  purity  of  their  ancient  faith  and  dodrines ;  and  had  fallen  much 
from  their  fame  for  wifdom  and  knowledge ;  or  at  lead  till  their  Bramans  ufed 
that  knowledge  to  the  purpofes  of  gaining  an  undue  influence  and  power  over 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  Tlje  firft  a61:Lial  example  recorded  (or  at  lead  that 
has  fallen  within  the  author's  knowledge)  of  a  wife  burning  in  India,  is  that 
of  the  wife  of  Ceteus  abovementioned,  in  the  age  fncceeding  Alexander's,  or 
about  two  thoufand  years  ago  5  but  then  it  is  declai-ed  at  that  time  to  have  been 
done  according  to  a  very  ancient  cuftom  or  law  of  that  country.  Inftead 
theref6re  of  involving  ourfelves  in  fruitlefs  refearches,  as  to  its  [s]  origin  and 
antiquity,  let  us  rather  proceed  to  develope  (as  far  as  we  are  able)  the  laws 
attending  its  ufage. 

In  the  year  1773  a  number  of  learned  Bramins  met  at  Fort  William  in 
Bengal,  at  the  requefl:  and  by  the  encouragement  of  Governor  Haftings,  to 
compile  a  code  of  what  they  could  colled  of"  their  ancient  laws.  This  they 
completed  in  the  year  1775,  and  tranllated  it  from  the  original  Shanfcrit  into  the 
Perfian  language.  Mr.  Halhed  was  then  employed  by  the  Governor  General,  to 
tranflate  from  the  Perfian,  and  tlie  work  was  completed  and  printed  in  London  in 
the  year  1777,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws  or  Ordinations  of 
**  the  Pundits  [t]."  The  antiquity  of  thefe  laws  is  immenfe  and  not  to  be 
afcertained.  In  Chap.  xx.  title,  "  Of  what  concerns  Women,"  the  pafTage 
relative  to  burning  is  as  follows.    *'  It  is  proper  for  a  woman  after  her  huf- 

band's  death  to  burn  herfelf  in  the  fire  with  his  corpfe.  Every  woman,  who 
**  thus  burns,  fhall  remain  in  Paradife  with  her  hufband  three  crore  and  fifty 

[r1  See  for  fome  extracts  concerning  the  praftice  in  other  nations  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

f  s]  Mr.  Halhed  fays  (in  his  preface  to  "  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws")  "  that  the  Bramins  feem  to  look 
upon  this  facrifice,  as  one  of  the  firft  principles  of  their  religion,  the  caufe  of  which  it  v/ould  hardly 
be  orthodox  to  inveftigate." 

[t]  Pundits  are  Gentoo  lawyers  or  learned  Bramins,  who  alone  und^rftand  the  Shanfcrit  language. 

"  lacks 
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"  lacks  of  years,  by  delliny.  If  flie  cannot  burn,  flie  mufl:  in  that  cafe  pre- 
*'  fei  ve  an  inviolable  cliaPfity  :  if  flie  remains  always  chafte,  flie  goes  to  Paradife; 
*'  and  if  flie  does  not  preferve  her  chaftity,  fhe  goes  to  HelL"  This  then  feems 
an  original  law,  by  which  the  matter  of  burning  appears  to  be  neither  abfo- 
lutely  compulfatory,  nor  yet  entirely  optional.  "  It  is  proper  j"  that  is,  it  is 
a  fit  and  becoming  aftion ;  to  the'  performance  of  which  a  great  reward  is 
annexed.  But  if  female  weaknefs  and  timidity  prevails  over  refolution,'  fo 
that  a  w^oman  cannot  burn,  it  is  not  a  matter  to  be  pafled  over  in  filence ; 
fmce  fhe  miifl:  then  perform  another  condition  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  future 
happinefsi — flie  mufl:  preferve  an  inviolable  chaftity."  This  feeras  the  only 
condition,  which  was  to  accompany  a  refufal ;  and  which  if  performed,  the 
woman  Vv'as  to  fuffer  no  degradation  or  diminution  of  character.  But  in  procefs 
of  time  a  variety  of  circunifl:ances  have  been  ingrafted  on  the  flmplicity  [u]  of 
this  ancient  law.  It  has  been  determined,  that  a  pregnant  woman  cannot  burn, ' 
flie  having  no  right  to  involve  her  child's  death  with  her  own  ;  alfo  that  if  the 
hufband  die  at  a  confiderablp  difl:ance  from  his  wife,  flie  is  not  to  burn,  unlefs 
flie  can  procure  fome  parts  of  his  clothing,  fuch  as  his  turban  or  girdle,  to 
w^ear  on  the  pile ;  that  the  firfl:  choice  belongs  to  the  firfl:  wife,  (for  the  Indians 
allow  polygamy)  upon  whofe  refufal  only  it  devolves  to  the  fecond  ;  that  the 
anfwer  is  to  be  given  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  not  fooner ;  that  no  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  the  very  firfl:  imprefiions  of  grief ;  and  when  once  given,  be 
it  either  way,  it  cannot  be  retrafted.  Sometimes  the  firfl:  wife  refufes  and  the 
fecond  burns ;  at  others  they  both  refufe,  and  the  worfl:  confequence  attending 
the  refufal  nov/-a-days  is,  lying  under  an  imputation  and  reproach  of  being  wanting 
to  their  own  honour  and  purification,  and  of  not  promoting  the  profperity  of  thcii' 
family.  It  often  happens,  that  if  the  firfl:  wife  be  childiefs  and  the  fecond  have 
children,  the  latter  puts  in  her  claim  of  burning  in  preference  to  the  former, 
that  flie  may  have  this  opportunity  of  aggrandizing  her  children;  fince  the 
truth  is,  that  the  children  in  tms  cafe  are  deemed  more  iilufl:rious,  are  fought 
ir^  marriage  by  the  more  opulent  and  honourable  of  their  "  cafl:,"  and  ftand  a 
better  chance  of  being  received  into  one  of  a  fuperior  dignity.  It  is  very 
certain,  that  the  houfehold  Bi-amins  take  the  utmofl:  pains  to  inftil  into  the 
minds  of  femiales,  (for  what  caufes  are  befl;  known  to  themfelves)  the  higheft 

[u]  See  Holwell  and  Halhed  in  their  works  aforementioned,  as  authorities  for  the  aflertions  that 

follow.  .  .  : 

R  2  ideas 
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ideas  of  the  glory  and  honour  of  this  voluntary  facrifice ;  that  they  inftru6t 
them  eagerly  to  embrace  fuch  an  opportunity  of  dying,  as  a  pecuhar  bleffing, 
which  will  place  them  immediately  in  the  highefl  boboon  or  fphere  of  purifica- 
tion without  paffing  through  the  intermediate  [x]  ones.  Thus  worked  up  by 
their  priefts  from  earlieft  infancy  to  an  enthufiaftic  notion  of  a  death  fo  advan- 
tageous and  honourable  to  themfelves  and  families,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  fa 
many  Indian  women  have  in  all  ages,  (and  continue  fo  to  do  at  this  day) 
eagerly  coveted  and  heroically  undergone  this  fiery  trial.  A  Chriftian  martyr 
cannot  have  more  reliance  on  his  faith  and  on  his  God,  when  he  undergoes  an. 
"  involuntary"  burning  for  the  fame,  than  an  Indian  v/ife  has  confidence  in 
that  principle  of  her  fe61:,  which  encourages  her  voluntarily, to  feek  this  violent 
and  painful  death.  Superflfition  and  enthufiafm  in  more  enlightened  countries 
will  go  great  lengths,  even  to  the  furrender  of  life  itfelf,  when  buoyed  up  by 
any  fyftem  of  early  education,  popular  prejudice,  or  religious  enthufiafm.  Let 
not  then  the  European  lady,  who  perchance  thinks  it  pofTible  to  "  furvive"  her 
deceafed  hufband,  pafs  too  hafty  a  condemnation  on  the  condu£l  of  her  Gentoo- 
fiftcr,  only  becaufe  the  latter  is  anxious  to  make  her  praftice  coincide  with  her 
principles  [y].- 

[x]  "  The  Bramins  alTign  fourteen  (Holwell  fays  fifteen)  bhosbuns  or  fpheres  ;  feyen  below  and  fix 
above  the  earth  (which  is  one  itfelf).  The  feven  below  are  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  ferpents  ;  the 
fix  above  are  fo  many  Paradifes  for  the  reception  of  thofe,  who  merit  a  removal  from  the  lower  earth. 
The  higheft  or  moft  exalted  of  thefe  fpheres  is  called  "  Suttee,"  and  is  the  refidence  of  Brihma 
and  his  particular  favourites.-  This  is  the  place  of  deftination  for  thofe  men,  who  have  never  uttered  a 
falfehood  during  their  lives,  and  for  thofe  women,  who  have  voluntarily  burned- themfelves  with  their 
hufbands."  Halhed's  Preface  to  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws.- 

[y]  The  following  extrafts  may  not  prove  unentertaining  to  the  reader,  as  well-as  ferve  to  afcertain  ■ 
the  fa£t  of  wives,  friends,  flaves,  &c.-  burning,  or  otherwife  facrificing  their  lives  at  the  deceafe  of- 
their  lord,  in  many  other  countries  as  well  as  in  India. 

"  When  their  king  dies  (fpeaking  of  Scythians,  who  lived  between  the  Danube  and  the  Palus 
Mzeotis)  they  embalm  his  body  and  wrap  it  in  wax.  It  is  then  put' into  an  open  chariot  and  carried 
from  city  to  city,  expofed  to  the  view  of  all  people.  The  circuit  being  finifhed,  a  place  is  appointed 
for  the  burial,  and  a  large  grave  is  made,  in  which  the  body  of  the  king  is  interred,  and  with  it  "  one 
*'  of  his  wives,"  and  all  his  chief  officers  of  ftate,  v.'ho  are  put  to  death  for  that  purpofe.  To  thefe 
are  added  feveral  hoi  fcs,  a  number  of  drinking  veffels,  and  the  images  of  the  houfehold  gods  and  the 
furniture  belonging  to  the  deceafed  monarch."  See  Herodotus,  Book  IV. 

"  The  Crtftonaei  (a  Thracian  nation)  have  many  wives.    Wh-sn  the  hufband  dies  there  is  a  great 
Contention  among  the  v/ives,  joined  by  their  particular  friends,  which  v/as  the  favourite  wife.  She, 
A,  who 
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who  is  judged  fo,  being  arrayed  and  adorned  by  the  men  and  women,  is  flain  at  his  grave  by  her  ncareft 
relations  and  is  buried  with  him;  the  other  v/ives  deeming  it  a  great  calamity  to  be  deprived  of  this 
honour."  See  Herodotus,  Book  V. 

See  for  examples  of  Scandinavian  wives  burning  themfelves  or  burying  themfelves  with  their  huf- 
bands,  Bartholinus  De  Caufis  contemptse  a  Danis  adhuc  Gentilibus  mortis.  Lib.  II.  c.  x. 

"  Pleni  funt  Hiftoricorum  libri,  varias  apud  nationes,  uxores  maritis  fuperftites  fimul  cum  defunftis 
crematas,  vel  fuper  corpora  eorum  interfedtas.  De  Thracibus  teftatur  Herodotus,  &  ex  eo  Mela, 
qjuem  Solinus  fequitur.  De  Herulis  Procopius.  De  Polonis  adhuc  Gentilibus  Ditmarus,  "  Una- 
quaeque  mulier  poft  viri  ejcequias  fui  igne  cremati  decollata  fubfequitur."  De  Pruffis  indicat 
Hartlcnochius.  De  Winedis  (aut  Widenis  prope  Danubium)  Bonifacius  Epifcopus  JVIoguntinus  ; 
"  Winedi  tam  magno  zelo  matrimonii  amorem  mutuum  fervant,  ut  rhulier  viro  proprio  mortuo, 
vivere  recufet ;  &  laudabilis  mulier  inter  illas  elle  judicatur,  quae  propria  manu  hbi  mortem  intulit, 
ut  in  una  ftrue  pariter  ardeat  cum  viro  fuo."  Bartholinus,  Lib.  II.  c,  x. 

«  I  muft  obferve  in  the  firft  place,  that  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Tartars,  when  one  of  them  dies, 
that  one  of  his  wives  muft  hang  herfelf  to  bear  him  company  in  his  journey.  In  the  year  1668,  a 
Tartar  of  note  died  in  the  imperial  city ;  and  a  concubine  of  feventeen  years  of  age  was  to  bear  him 
company.  She  was  well  born  and  had  good  relations.  Her  kindred  were  much  troubled  to  lofe  her, 
and  without  doubt  fhe  was  more  concerned  herfelf.  They  prefented  a  petition  to  the  emperor,  beg- 
ging of  him,,  that  he  would  difpenfe  with  that  cuftom  received  and  eftabliflied  among  his  nation. 
The  emperor  did  it  to  the  purpofe;  for  he  commanded  that  cuftom  fliould  be  no  longer  in  force,  fo 
that  it  was  quite  abolifhed  and  abrogated.  The  Chinefe  have  the  fame  cuftom  ;  but  it  is  not  common 
or  approved' or  received' by  their  philofopher.  Li  our  time  the  viceroy  of  Canton  died.  Some  faid 
he  poifoned  himfelf.  Being  near  his  death,  he  called  the  concubine  he  loved  beft,  and  putting  her  in 
mind  of  the  love  he  had  borne  her,  defired  flie  would  bear  him  company.    She  gave  him  a  promife, 

and  as  foon  as  he  died,  fhe  hanged  herfelf."  Churchill's  Folio  Colledlion  of  Voj^ages,  Vol.L 

B.  II.  c.  viii.  Account  of  China. 

The  following  extraft  from  Muller's  Travels  through  Siberia  is  to  be  found  in  Coxe's  Travels, 
Vol.  II.  p.  125.  "  After  defcribing  the  different  fpecies  of  tombs  obferved  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Siberia,  Mulier  adds,  "  That  as  in  feveral  of  thefe  burial-places,  the  bones  of  men,  women  and  horfes 
"  have  been  found  with  javelins,  bows  and  arrows  and  other  weapons  ;  it  feems  evident,  that  the 
*'  fame  ancient  fuperftition,  which  ftill  reigns  in  India,  was  formerly  prevalent  in  thofe  parts;  viz, 
"  that  the  departed  fouls  follow  the  fame  kind  of  life  in  a  future  ftate,  which  they  purfued  in  this 
"  world."    (Or  as  the  poet  has  elegantly  expreffed  himfelf,  fays  Mr.  Coxe  iaa  note,  . 

■  '  quae  gratia  currum 

Armorumque  fuit  vivis,  quae  cura  nitentes 

Pafcere  equos,  eadem  fequitur  tellure  repoftos.  jEn.  VI.) 

"  For  this  purpofe  (Mulier  proceeds)  at  the  demife  of  a  perfon  of  diftindlion,  his  favourite  wife,  his 
"  fervants,  the  horfes  on  which  he  was  accuftomed  to  ride,  were  facrificed  at  his  tomb  and  buried 
"  with  him;  and  for  tne  fame  reafon  his  arms,  drefs,  and  other  accoutrements  were  a'.fo  interred." 

-  And 
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And  Mr.  Muller  further  obferves  ;  "  that  upon  infpeftiiig  the  ancient  archives  of  Yakutfk,  the 
^'  fame  cuftcm  obtained  among  the  inhabitants,  when  the  Ruffians  firft  made  the  conqueft  of  thofc 
"  parts  J  and  that  the  only  efFe6lual  method  of  putting  a  flop  to  fuch  proceedings  was  by  punilhing  all 
thofe  as  muiderers,  who  facrificed  the  wives  and  fervants  of  the  deceafed." 

*'  Among  the  Natchez,  formerly  a  pov/erful  tribe  in  America,  but  now  extinft  (having  been  ex- 
tirpated by  the  Europeans)  their  great  Cliief  was  looked  on  as  a  being  of  a  fuperior  order,  and  as  a 
(brother  of  the  Sun.  When  he  died,  hi&  principal  ofHcers,  favourite  wives,  and  many  of  his  domeftics 
of  inferior  rank,  were  facrificed  at  his  tomb,  that  he  might  be  attended  in  the  next  world  by  the  fame 
perfons  as  in  this.  T'he  Chief  was  held  in  fuch  reverence,  that  thofe  victims  v/elcomed  death  with 
exultation,  deeming  it  a  recompence  of  fideli&yand  a  mark  of  diftindtion,  when  thus  chofen  to  accom- 
pany their  deceafed  lord.  This  cuftom  of  the  Natchez  v/as  unqueftionably  as  inhuman,  as  that  of 
the  Hindoos  ;  but  then  it  extended  not  to  inferior  perfons;  excepting  indeed  that  the  hufbands  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Sun  were  in  like  manner  to  be  offered  up  at  the  graves  of  their  heavenly-defccnded 
wives."  Sullivan's  Phil.  Rhap.  Vol.  II.  iii. 

"  By  the  account,  which  M.  Dumont,  an  eye-witnefs,  gives  of  the  funeral  of  the  great  Chief  of 
the  Natchez  it  appears,  that  the  feelings  of  the  perfons,  who  fuftered  on  that  cccafion,  were  very 
diSerent.  Some  foliclted  the  honour  v/ith  eagernefs;  others  laboared  to  avoid  their  doom,  and  feveral 
faved  their  lives.by  flying  to  the  woods.  As  the  Indian  Bramnns  give  an  intoxicating  draught  to  the 
women,  who  are  to  be  burned  together  with  the  bodies  of  their  hufbands,  which  renders  them  infen- 
fible  of  their  approaching  fate,  the  Natchez  obliged  their  vidlims  to  fwallov/  feveral  large  pills  of 
tobacco,  which  produce  a  fnnilar  efFe£l."  Robertson's  Hifl.  of  America,  V oi.  I.  B.  iv. 

"  The  Mexicans  bury  great  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  with  their  dead,  to  bear  the  expences  of 
their  journey,  which  they  believe  to  be  both  long  and  troublefome.  They  put  to  death  fome  of  their 
fervants  to  accompany  them  ;  and  it  is  a  common  thing  for  wives  to  celebrate  the  exequies  of  their 

hufbands  with  their  own  deaths."  Hift.  of  Conqueft  of  Mexico,  tranflated  from  the  Spanifh  of 

Don  Antonio  de  Solis,  by  Thomas  Townfend,  Efq.    Folio.    1724.  ^ 

"  As  they  imagine  the  dead  begin  their  career  anew  in  the  world,  whither  they  are  gone,  that  they 
may  not  enter  on  it  defcncelefs  and  unprovided,  they  bury  Vv'ith  them  their  bow,  their  arrows,  and 
other  weapons  ufed  in  hunting  or  war ;  they  depofit  in  their  tombs  the  lliins  and  ftufFs,  of  which  they 
make  garments,  Indian  corn,  venifon,  domeftic  utenfils,  and  all  other  neceflaries.  In  fome  provinces 
upon  the  deceafe  of  a  Cazique  or  Chief,  a  certain  number  of  his  wives,  of  his  favourites  and  of  his 
Haves,  were  put  to  death  and  interred  together  with  him,  that  he  might  appear  with  the  fame  dignity 
in  his  future  ftation  and  be  waited  upon  by  the  fame  attendants.  This  perfuafion  is  fo  deep  rooted, 
that  many  of  their  retainers  ofter  themfelves  as  voluntary  viftims,  and  court  the  privilege  of  accom- 
panying their  departed  mafter,  as  an  high  diftinftion.  It  has  been  found  difHcult  on  fome  occafions 
to  fet  bounds  to  their  enthufiafm  of  afleCtionate  duty,  and  to  reduce  the  train  of  a  favourite  leader  to 
fuch  a  number,  as  the  Tribe  could  afford."  Robertson's  Hift.  of  America,  Vol.  I.  B.  iv. 

"  However  fuperflitious  the  Mexicans  were  in  other  matters,  in  the  rites,  which  they  obferved  at 
funerals  they  exceeded  themfelves.  They  drefTed  the  dead  body  in  a  habit  fuitable  to  the  rank,  the 
wealth  and  the  circumftances  attending  the  death  of  the  party;  with  the  habit  they  gave  the  dead  a 
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jug  of  water,  Vvhich  was  to  ferve  on  the  journey  to  rlie  other  world,  and  alfo  diiFerent  pieces  of  paper, 
xvhich  v/ere  to  be  ufed  as  charms  or  pafTports,  to  enable  them  to  pafs  through  all  difficulties  on  the 
road.  But  one  of  the  chief  and  moft  ridiculous  ceremonies  at  funerals  was  the  killing  a  Tethichi,  a 
domeftic  quadruped,  refem.bling  a  little  dog,  to  accompany  the  deceafed  in  their  journey  to  the  other 
world.  They  fixed  a  firing  about  its  neck,  believing  that  n'feceFary  to  enable  it  to  pafs  the  deep 
waters.  Such  were  the  funeral  rites  of  the  common  people.  Thofe  of  their  kings  and  great  lords 
were  attended  v/ith  an  abundance  of  ceremonies,  ("  fee  them  defcribed  at  large  ad.  locum")  of  which 
the  following  are  a  few.  Great  prefents  of  rich  drefles,  beautiful  feathers  and  flaves  were  amafTed 
together;  the  corpfe  was  dreffed  in  the  richeil  manner,  and  adorned  with  gold,  jev/els,  &c.  with  a 
variety  of  habits  heaped  one  over  the  other.  The  (lave  was  then  facrificed,  who  had  had  the  fuper- 
intendance  of  the  deceafed's  family  or  private  worfhip,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  ferve  him  in  the  fame 
capacity  in  the  other  world.  The  funeral  proceflion  then  commenced  in  great  ftate,  and  the  body  was 
placed  on  a  large  odoriferous  pile  of  wood.  While  the  royal  corpfe  and  all  its  habits,  arms  and  enfigns 
were  burning,  a  number  of  flaves,  both  of  thofe  belonging  to  his  houfehold  and  thofe  prefented  on  this 
pccafion  by  others,  were  facriiiced  in  an  area  below.  Along  with  the  flaves  were  facrificed  fome  of 
the  irregularly-formed  men,  whom  the  king  had  collected  for  his  entertainment,  that  they  might  a{Ford 
him  the  fame  amufement  in  the  other  world;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  they  ufed  alfo  to  facrifice  fome 
of  his  wives.  The  number  of  viclims  was  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  the  funeral,  and  amounted 
fometimes,  as  feveral  hifcoriaris  affirm,  to  two  hundred.  Among  the  other  facrifices  the  Techichi 
was  not  omitted;  they  were  firmly  perfuaded,  that  without  fuch  a  guide  it  would  be  impoffible  to  get 

through  fome  dangerous  v/ays,  which  led  to  the  other  world."  From  the  firft  Vol.  of  the  Abbe 

Clavigero's  Italian  Hift.  of  Mexico,  tranflated  by  Charles  Cullen,  Efq.  1787. 

Though  Homer  goes  not  fo  far  as  wives  (they  indeed  were  all  left  at  home)  yet  he  makes  Achilles, 
facrifice  captive-fiaves  and  animals  at  Patroclus's  funeral,  befide  flieep  and  oxen  as  common  vidlims^. 

Four  fprightly  courfers  with  a  deadly  groan 
Pour  forth  their  lives,  and  on  the  pyre  are  thrown. 
Of  nine  large  dogs,  domeftic  at  his  board, 
Fall  two,  fele£led  to  attend  their  lord. 
Then  laft  of  all  (*  and  horrible  to  tell, 
Sad  facrifice !)  twelve  Trojan  captives  fell, 
1  On  thefe  the  rage  of  fire  vidlorious  preys, 

Involves  and  joins  them  in  one  common  blaze,— —-Pope's  Plomer,  B»  XXIIL 

And  Virgil  follows  in  the  fame  track. 

■  Sulmone  creatos 

Quatuor  hie  juvenes,  totidem  quos  educat  Ufens 

Viventes  rapit :  inferias  quos  immolat  umbris 

Captivoque  rogi  perfundat  fanguine  flammas.  ^n.  X. 

However  in  both  thefe  cafes  the  immolations  were  of  captives  taken  in  war..  The  Pvomans  had  their 
fights  of  gladiators  at  funerals. 


*  This  reflefkion  is  Pope's,  not  Homer's/, 
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The  following  extra£ts  concern  the  funeral  rites  of  the  African  favages  at  this  -day,  as  related  ia 
"  Religious  Ceremonies  of  all  Nations."  Folio. 

"  Provifions,  &c.  are  put  into  the  graves  of  the  deceafed,  to  fupport  them  in  their  fuppofed  journey. 
When  the  king  dies,  his  wives  poifon  themfelves  the  moment  he  expires,  in  order  to  die  with  and 
wait  on  him  in  his  progrefs  to  the  other  world.  A  numerous  retinue  of  grandees  are  alfo  feledted  for 
the  fame  purpofe."  Religion,  kc.  of  Inhabitants  of  Agag  in  Africa. 

When  the  negroes  of  Senegal  inter  their  dead,  they  bury  with  them  all  the  implements  and 

•utenfils  they  made  ufe  of  when  living,  and  afterwards  clofe  their  graves.  The  natives  of  Gambia 

bury  their  dead  with  all  their  gold  and  valuable  treafures,  and  he,  who  has  the  richeft  grave,  is  in  their 

opinion  the  happieft  man.  When  the  King  of  Guinella  dies,  his  funeral  is  pompous;  a:ll  his  wives, 

moft  faithful  friends  and  domeftics,  and  even  his  favourite  horfe,  are  facrificed  at  the  grave,  in  order 

to  attend  him  to  the  other  world.  The  natives  of  Benin  and  Soufos  bring  prefents  for  the  deceafed, 

which  are  buried  with  his  body.    Their  kings  and  grandees  are  buried  in  private  places  or  in  the 

deepeft  rivers,  that  no  one  may  be  able  to  purloin  the  treafures  buried  with  them."  Religion  of 

Nigritia  or  Nigeria  in  Africa. 

"  They  furnifh  the  deceafed  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  adorn  him  with  all  the  gayeft  things  he  was 
poflefTed  of  in  his  life-time,  and  then  make  him  fuitable  prefents  :  all  which  they  bury  with  him.  If 
a  prince  or  great  man  dies,  they  bury  a  fufEcient  quantity  of  flaves  with  him  to  attend  him  in  the 

other  world.  In  the  more  remote  parts  of  Guinea,  they  impale  a  youth  alive  in  an  hollow  tree, 

In  order  to  attend  upon  a  deceafed  hero  or  commander  in  another  world.  Such  as  die  at  Benin  are 
Always  accompanied  by  a  number  of  flaves.  The  courtiers  of  the  king  are  ambitious  of  attending 
him  on  t  .is  occafion ;  but  that  honour  is  referved  for  his  peculiar  favourites,  who  are  buried  along 
with  him."  Religion  of  Inhabitants  of  Benin,  Ardra,  &c.  in  Africa. 

~"  The  natives  of  Lovango  inter  with  their  dead  a  confiderable  part  of  their  efFefts,  valuable  prefents 
and  goods.  At  the  deceafe  of  a  grandee  in  Lovango  and  Congo,  befide  coftly  prefents  and  foreign 
■commodities,  he  is  furnifhed  with  domeftics  and  young  women  to  attend  him  on  his  journey ;  and 
there  are  rivals,  who  ftrenuoufly  conteft  for  the  honour  of  being  buried  alive  on  this  occafion. — The 
common  people  are  furnifhed  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  a  drinking  cup,  a  wooden  platter,  and  pijjes  .and 
tobacco  for  fmoking."—— Religion  of  Congo,  Angola,  kc. 


C  H  A  P. 
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Reafons  of  the  JiriB  adherence  of  the  Gentoos  to  their  natwe  cufoms. — Their  cuflorm 
have  been  fmilar  to  what  they  are  at  prefent  for  two  thoufand  years  at  leaf ; 
■probably  much  longer. — Burning  of  wives  not  gone  into  defiietude,  but  only  rendered 
more  difficult.,  as  being  oppofed  by  both  Chrifian  and  Turk. — An  enthufafic  zeal 
for  old  cuftoms  is  a  grand  charaSierific  of  the  Gentoo-Tribes. — Their  contempt  of 
life  gives  rife  to  frequent  fuicide^  particularly  of  a  religious  kind. — Account  of 
Gentoo-School  of  Bramins  now  flourijhijig  at  Banaris  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.—" 
Selffacrifice  of  the  Gentoos  under  the  chariot  wheels  of  their  idol  'Jaggernaut. — ■ 
Suicide  in  honour  of  a  chief  Bramin. — The  aged  and  infirm  ammg  Gentoos  brought 
down  at  their  own  defire  to  perifo  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  j  a  facred  river,— > 
A  Gent  00  facrifices  himfelf  in  order  to  flop  a  contagious  diforder  in  his  ^family. — 
Suicide  among  the  Siamefe. — The  Japanefe  remarkably  prone  to  fuicidcy  both  09 
religious  and  fecular  accounts :  are  full  of  its  praifes  to  their  children. — Favour-" 
able  notions  of  filicide  prevailed  among  all  the  Scythian  Tribes ;  who  thought  if 
honourable  and  advantageous  to  kill  the mf elves  under  infirmities  or  in  old  age.— 
Reafons  why  filicide  in  old  age  or  under  bodily  infirmities  fljould  be  particularly 
countenanced  among  warlike  nations. — Whence  the  idea  fprang  of  fuch  longevity 
among  Northern  nations^  as  to  make  them  tired  of  livings  and  for  thai  reafon 
alone ^  dejlroy  themfelves. — Suicide  among  the  worjhippers  of  Odin  in  Scandifzavia^ 
a  branch  of  Scythian  adventurers. — War  and  carnage  the  delight  of  the  S candid 
tiavians.—Odins  chief  title.,  "  Father  of  Slaughter." — The  firfi  wiflj  of  the  wor- 
jhippers of  Odin.,  to  die  in  battle ;  the  next^  by  fome  violent  death. — A  peaceful 
death  excluded  from  Odin's  feafl  of  heroes  in  Afgardia. — Valhalla  or  the  Hall  of 
Odin,  for  the  reception  of  thofe^  ivho  died  a  violent  death  of  any  fort. — The  public 
f elf  murder  of  Odin. — Hence  much  religious  fuicide  among  his  followers,  as  being 
.  promifed  great  rewards,  — Account  of  Valhalla  and  who  were  admitted  into  it ; 
thofe,  who  fell  in  battle,  and  thofe  who  killed  themfelves,  either  to  avoid  dying  on  a 
bed,  or  to  accompany  their  deceafed  lord ;  as  wives,  friends,  flaves,  &c. — Sole 
purpofe  of  AJiatic  fuicide  {of  which  the  Scandinavian  was  a  branch)  to  pro77iote 

S  a  fuppofed 
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a  fuppofed  happinefs  in  future ;  itot  [like  European)  to  be  a  relief  from  prefejft 
mifery. — Not  to  be  harjh  in  our  judginent  of  Afiatic  filicide^  becaufe  of  its  con- 
fjlency  in  principle  and  praSlice. 

IT  may  be  afl^ed,  *'  is  it  not  wonderful,  that,  in  fuch  a  courfe  of  ages,  and 
"  efpecially  fince  there  has  been  a  mixture  of  fo  many  different  nations 
*'  among  the  Gentoos,  fo  unnatural  and  horrid  a  cuflom  as  the  burning  of 
*'  wives  ihould  not  have  grown  into  total  difufe  ?"  Some  peculiar  caufes  how- 
ever may  be  affigned  for  the  flridt  adherence  of  the  Gentoos  to  their  native 
cuftoms.  The  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  are  known  to  be  endued  with  an 
extreme  degree  [z]  of  fenfibility  ;  from  whence  every  obje6t:  and  every  cuflom 
makes  a  deep  impreffion  upon  them.  This  fenfibility  alfo,  through  the  heat 
and  regularity  of  the  climate  is  accompanied  with  a  correfponding  indolence  [a] 

and 

[z]  "  Nature  having  framed  the  Indians  of  a  texture  fo  weak,  as  to  render  them  timid,  has  formed 
them  at  the  fame  time  of  an  imagination  fo  lively,  that  every  objecl  makes  the  flrongeft  impreflions 
upon  them.  The  delicacy  of  organs,  Avhich  renders  them  apprehenfive  of  death,  contributes  likev\'ife: 
tc^make  them  dread  a  thoufand  things  worfe  than  death.  The  very  fame  fenfibility  makes  them  fly 
and  dare  all  dangers."  Montesch,tieu,  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  XIV.  c.  iii. 

[a]  "  An  abhorrence  of  the  fhedding  of  blood  derived  from  his  religion,  and  feconded  by  the  great 
temperance  -of  a  life,  which  is  pafTed  by  moft  of  them  in  a  very  fparing  ufe  of  animal  food  and  a  total 
abftinence  from  intoxicating  liquors,  the  influence  of  the  moft  regular  of  climates,  in  which  the  great 
heat  of  the  fun  and  the  great  fertility  of  the  foil,  leflen  moft  of  the  wants  to  which  the  human  fpecies 
is  fubje£t  in  aufterer  regions,  and  fupply  the  reft  without  the  exertion  of  much  labour ;  thefe  caufes, 
with  various  derivations  and  confequences  from  them,  have  all  together  contributed  to  render  the 
Indian  the  moft  enervated  inhabitant  of  the  globe.  He  fhudders  at  the  fight  of  blood,  and  is  of  a 
pufillanimity  only  to  be  excufed  and  accounted  for  by  the  great  delicacy  of  his  configuration.  This 
is  fo  flight  as  to  give  him  no  chance  of  oppofing  with  fuccefs  the  onfet  of  an  inhabitant  of  more 
northern  regions.  But  in  a  country  of  fuch  extent,  divided  into  fo  many  diftinft  fovereignties,  it 
cannot  be  expected,  that  there  fhould  be  no  exceptions  to  one  general  alTertion  of  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  is  every  where  in  the  mountains  a  wild  inhabitant,  whofe  bow  an  European  ciari 
fcarcely  draw.  There  are  in  the  woods  people  who  fubfift  by  their  incurfions  into  the  neighbouring 
plains,  and  who,  without  the  ferocity  of  the  American,  poffefs  all  his  treachery ;  and  according  to 
Mr.'Thevenot,  India  has  had  its  cannibals  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  moft  cultivated  provinces  of 
the  empire.  The  Rajpouts  by  their  courage  have  prefexved  themfelves  almoft  independent  of  the 
Great  Mogul.  '  The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  ftill  nearer  to  the  mountains  of  the  frontier,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  activity  of  their  charafter  from  the  indolence  of  the  reft  of  the  nation,  have  eafily 
turned  Mahommedans,  and  thefe  "  AfFghans"  arc  the  beft  troops  in  the  emperor's  fervice,  and  the 

moft  dangerous  enemies  of  the  throne,  when  in  arms  agatnft  it."  See  Difl'ertation  prefixt  to 

Military  Tranfaftions  in  Indoftan.    Printed  in  1763. 

The 
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and  ina(5l:ivity  of  temper,  which  prevents  the  defire,  as  well  as  the  exertion, 
iieceffary  to  efFed  any  great  change  of  manners  or  cuftoms.  The  cuftoms 
of  the  Indians  (and  efpecially  that  before  us)  make  a  part  of  their  rehgion, 
with  which  they  are  fo  mixt  and  interwoven,  that  the  one  cannot  undergo  any 
alteration,  without  infringing  on  the  other ;  and  there  is  fcarce  any  the  moft 
common  a6lion  left  indifferent  and  not  regulated  by  fome  religious  obfervance. 
To  which  it  may  be  added  (not  indeed  much  to  the  credit  of  European  adven- 
turers) that  the  native  tribes  of  Indians  cannot  have  had  much  relifh  for  altering 
their  own  cufloms  and  laws,  from  what  they  have  feen"  of  the  behaviour 
and  "  felt"  from  the  rapacity  of  too  many  of  their  "  Chriftian"  vifitors. 
Even  the  different  *•  Cafts"  among  themfelves  bear  no  good  will  towards  each 
other  or  are  willing  to  adopt  each  others'  [b]  cufiroms :  it  can  therefore  fcarce 
,be  imagined,  that  flrangers,  of  whofe  principles  and  cufloms  they  have  no 
fmall  abhorrence,  and  who  differ  fo  widely  from  them  in  every  eflential,  can 

"  The  country  of  the  Morattoes  lies  between  Bombay  and  Gol-Kondah  ;  its  limits  are  not  known 
with  any  degree  of  prccifion  to  Europeans,  and  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  hiftory  of 
the  people.  They  have  now  figured  for  near  a  century,  as  the  moft  enterprifing  foldiers  of  Indoftan, 
and  as  the  only  nation  of  Indians,  which  feems  to  make  war  an  occupation  by  choice  :  for  the  Rajpouts 
are  foldiers  by  birth.  They  often  let  out  bodies  of  men  and  fometimes  whole  armies.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  their  warlike  character,  they  are  in  other  refpe£ls  the  moft  fcrupulous  obfervers  of  the  religion 
of  Brama ;  never  eating  any  thing  that  has  life,  nor  even  killing  the  infedls  which  moleft  them  : 
however  a  buffalo  facrificed  with  many  ftrange  ceremonies  atones  for  the  blood  of  their  own  fpecies, 
which  they  fhed  in  war."  Hiftory  of  Military  Tranfadions,  &c.   B.  I.  p.  40. 

[b]  "  The  Cafts  or  Tribes  into  which  the  Indians  are  divided,  are  reckoned  by  travellers  to  be 
eighty-four.  Perhaps  when  India  fhall  be  better  known,  we  fhall  find  them  to  be  many  more.  For 
there  is  a  fingular  difpofition  in  the  Indians,  from  very  trifling  circumftances,  to  form  a  fedt  apart  from 
-the  reft  of  their  neighbours.  But  the  order  of  pre-eminence  of  all  the  cafts  in  a  particular  city  or 
province  is  generally  indifputably  decided.  T"he  Indian  of  an  inferior  caft  would  think  himfelf  ho- 
noured by  adopting  the  cuftoms  of  a  fuperior  caft ;  but  this  would  give  battle  fooner  than  not  vindicate 
its  prerogatives  ;  the  inferior  receives  the  yiftuals  prepared  by  a  fuperior  caft  with  refpe£l  j •  but  the 
fuperior  will  not  partake  of  a  meal,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  hands  of  an  inferior  caft.  Their 
marriages  are  circumfcribed  by  the  fame  barriers,  as  the  reft  of  their  intercourfes  j  and  hence,  befides 
the  national  phyfiognomy,  the  members  of  each  caft  preferve  an  air  of  ftill  greater  refemblance  to  one 
another.  There  are  fome  cafts  remarkable  far  their  beauty,  others  as  remarkable  for  their  ugliaefs."— 
DifTertation  prefixed  to  Military  Tranfadtions,  &c.  < 

Any  deviations  from  the  eftablifhed  rules  of  th«ir  caft  renders  them  polluted,  fubjcfls  them  to  bs 
j-ejefted  by  their  tribe,  to  be  degraded,  and  to  be  obliged  to  herd  with  the  Hallachores,  who  are  the 
irpfufe  and  outcaft  of  -dl  the  other  tribes  and  equally  detefted  and  difowned  by  them  all, 

S  2  have 
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have  any  influence  over  them  j  or  rather  that  they  will  not  be  more  firmly^ 
rivetted  to  their  own  pra6lices,  in  oppofition  to  the  manners  of  (what  is  to& 
often  the  cafe)  their  cruel  mafters  and  plunderers  [c]. 

The  accounts  of  Indian  manners,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  writers^ 
are  fo  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  modern  travellers  and  merchants,  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  the  fame  religious  tenets  are  maintained  and  the  fame  fuper- 
ftitions  prevail  among  the  natives  of  the  Eafl,  as  did  above  two  thoufand  years 
ago  [d]  ;  that  the  women  frequently  burn  with  their  hufbands,  and  that  fuicide 
is  in  many  cafes  efteemed  highly  honourable.  The  burning  of  the  women  is 
indeed  become  fomewhat  more  difficult  to  be  accomplifhed  (which  has  made 
fome  ready  to  affert,  that  it  has  grown  much  into  defuetude)  on  account  of 
the  neceffary  leave  to  be  obtained  from  the  Mahometan  governors  [e]  ;  but  this 

is 

[c]  "  His  religion  forbids  the  Indian  to  quit  his  own  fliores;  he  wajits  nothing  from  abroad;  he 
is  fo  far  from  being  felicitous  to  convert  a  ftranger  to  his  own  opinion,  or  from  wifhing  him  to  affimilate- 
with  the  nation,  that  if  a  foreigner  were  to  folicit  the  privilege  of  worfliipping  Viftnou,  his  propofat 
'would  be  received  with  the  utmoft  contempt."  Dlffertation  to  Military  Tranfa<Sl:ionSy  &c. 

«  By  the  fundamental  doiSlrines  and  laws  of  the  Gentoos,  they  cannot  admit  of  profelytes  or  con- 
verts to  their  faith  and  worfliip,  or  receive  them  into  the  pale  of  their  communion,  without  the  lofs. 
of  their  caft  or  tribe ;  a  difgrace,  which  every  Gentoo  would  rather  fufFer  death  than  incur:  and 
though  this  religious  prohibition  in  its  confequences  reduced  the  people  to  a  flavifh  dependence  on 
their  Bramins,  yet  it  proved  the  cement  of  their  union  as  a  nation;  which  to  this  day  remains  unmixed 
with  any  other  race  of  people."  Holwell,  Vol.  I.  Part  11. 

Since  fuch  is  the  "  excluding"  bigotry  of  the  Gentoos,  it  is  hardly  probable  they  will  fubmit  to  a 
Strange  faith  therafelves. 

* 

[d]  This  we  know  from  thje  account  of  Calanus  and  of  Ceteus's  wife.  Mr.  Holwell  fays,  "  that 
the  Aughtorrah-Bhade-Shaftah,  whofe  corruptions  arc  ingrafted  on  the  original  Chatah-Bhade-Shaftali 
of  Bramah,  has  been  invariably  followed  by  tlie  Gentoos  inhabiting  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges 
to  the  Indus,  for  the  laft  3363  years;,  and  that  thefe  innovations  were  made  1500  years  after  the  firft 
promulgation  of  the  Shaftah  by  Bramah.  That  the  inilitutions  of  the  Aughtorrali-Bhade  were  fa 
*iumerous  and  the  ceremonies  fo  intricate,  that  every  family  was  compelled  to  have  an  houfehold  prieft 
to  direct  him  ;  from  whence  followed  an  uncontroied  pov/er  of  the  Bramins  :  that  many  not  liking 
the  Aughtorrah-Bhade"  produced  the  Viedam,  as  a  better  explanation  of  the  Chatah-Bhade,  but  itfelf 
in  reality  much  fuller  of  abfurJides." 

[e]  "  This  leave  however  'is  faid  to  be  often  denied  only  to  enhance  its  "  price;"  and  that  the 
i-eafon  of  the  dsfuetiide  of  the  cuftom  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  permiffion's  being  "  too  cofily"  for  any 
but  the  rich  to  obtain.    This  obftacle  makes  the  inclination  fometimcs  the  llronger.    Some  womea 

have 
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is  frequently  denied,  as  both  they  and  the  Chriftians  join  in  difcountenancing 
the  horrid  pra(5lice.  But  their  endeavours  often  prove  ineffeflual  j  fince  thofe 
women,  who  have  been  refufed  leave  to  burn,  have  been  known  to  bury  them- 
felves  alive  with  their  hufbands,  to  dafli  their  heads  againft  a  wall,  till  theii' 
brains  gufhed  out,  to  poifon,  ftarve  or  otherwife  deftroy  themfelves  privatelyi,, 
when  forbidden  to  exhibit  a  public  proof  [f]  of  their  fortitude.. 

But  a  vigorous  and  fteady  attachment  to  their  religious  principles  [g],  or 
rather  an  enthufiaftic  zeal  for  their  maintenance,  is  one  great  charafteriftic  of 
the  Gentoo  nation.  Witnefs  their  ftarving  with  fo  much  refolution  in  the- 
midft  of  plenty  of  other  food  (of  the  animal  kind)  proffered  to  them  by 
Europeans,  whenever  there  is  a  fcarcity  or  general  failure  of  *'  rice,"  their 
ftaple  and  religious  [h]  nourifliment.    While  thefe  prejudices  remain,  there  is 

little 

have  been  known  to  devote  themfelves  for  feveral  years  to  the  loweft  and  moft  laborious  employments, 
in  order  to  raife  money  to  defray  the  expences  of  this  extravagant  fuicide.    Others  have  been  more 
eagerly  ambitious  of  facrificing  themfelves  in  proportion  as  thefe  fcenes  became  lefs  common."— 
Raxnal's  Hift.  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  Vol.  I.. 

[f]  See  the  threats  of  Rhaam  Chund's  widow  related  above  > .  and  alfo  Sullivan's  Philofophical 
Rhapfodies,  Vol.  II.  1.03. 

[g]  "  Some  of  the  Englifh  officers  examining  the  dilFerent  buildings  of  the  fort,  v/hich  they  had- 
ftormed,  found  in  one  of  the  chambers  a  Tanjorine  lying  on  the  ground  defperately  v/ounded  ;  whom 
incapable  of  moving  without  affiftance,  the  garrifon  in  their  precipitate  flight  had  negletSled  to  carry 
off,  though  he  was  an  officer  of  rank,  and  an  Indian  of  a  very  high  caft.    He  was  taken  care  of, 
but  with  a  fallen  obftinacy  refufed  every  kind  of  affiftance,  and  would  not  fubmit  to  the  neceflary 
Operations,  till  he  found  that  the  furgeon  intended  to  ufe  force.    He  was  no  fooner  left  alone  than  he  . 
ftripped  off  the  bandages,  and  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  tearing  open  his  wounds.  Some 
perlbns  were  therefore  appointed  to  watch  him  continually,  and  he  was  removed  into  a  thatched  hut : 
in  a  diflant  pait  of  the  fort,  that  his  reft  might  not  be  difturbed  by  the  bufinefs  necelTary  to  be  carried  . 
dn  near  the  chamber,  where  he  was  firft  difcovered.    Finding  himfelf  conftantly  watched,  he  behaved . 
for  three  days  with  fo  much  compofui-e,  that  they,  to  whofe  care  he  was  entrufted,  thought  he  was  ■ 
reconciled  to  life,  and  relaxing  their  attention,  left  him  in  the  night,  as  they  imagined,  afleep.  But. 
they  were  no  fooner  got  to  fome  diftance,  than  the  Tanjorine  crept  to  the  corner  of  the  hut,  where  a. 
lamp  was  burning,  and  with  it  he  fet  lire  to  the  thatch,  which  in  that  dry  feafon  of  the  year  caught  the-- 
b!a:e  fo  fiercely,  that  he  was  fuffbcated  before  it  could  be  extinguiftied. .  "  This  Indian  fell  a  martyr 

to  his  ideas  of  the  impurity  he  had  contra£led  by  fufFering  Europeans  to  adminifter  to  his  wants."  •  - 

Hift.  of  Military  Tr?nfa<5cions  in  Indoftan,  B.  11.  p.  12.0. 

[k]  "  It  is  of  fmgular  confideration,  that  the  fame  principle,.,  which  actuates  them  to  a  contempt 
of  death,  as  relative  to  themfelves,  fhould  at  the  fame  time,  from  the  belief  that  they  are  to  occupy 

the- 
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little  probability  of  any  innovations  being  made  in  their  ancient  cuftoms. 
Indeed  that  great  contempt  of  life,  which  univerfally  prevails  through  the  natives 
of  the  Eafl:,  gives  rife  to  frequent  fuicide  in  various  fhapes  ;  though  it  feems 
chiefly  to  be  of  an  enthufiaftic  or  religious  nature;  and  accordingly  we  find 
felf-murder  not  only  committed,  but  much  inculcated  and  highly  applauded, 
among  the  Heathen  countries  of  Afia.  In  Banaris,  where  there  is  a  kind  of 
Gentoo  univerfity,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  much  celebrated  for  the  fandity 
of  its  members,  there  ftill  fubfills  a  fchool  of  ancient  Bramins  or  Gvmnofo- 
phifls,  who  ftudy  the  Shanfcrit  or  facred  language,  which  is  efteemed  the  moft 
ancient  of  the  Eaft.  They  likewife  declare,  (but  only  to  their  initiated)  that 
idols  are  introduced  only  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  vulgar  by  vifible  forms, 
being  only  different  emblems  of  one  fupreme  Deity.  They  however  lead  the 
common  people  for  various  reafons  to  p  ly  the  higheft  a6ls  of  adoration  to  thefe 
grotefque  figures  [i],  and  inculcate  the  diftinguiflied  honour  of  even  facrificing 
their  lives  before  the  images  of  their  divinities.  In  confequence  of  this,  many 
a  religious  enthufiaft  on  certain  feftivals  proftrates  himfelf  in  the  duft  at  the 
approach  of  the  idol  [k]  Jaggernaut^  and  with  extended  arms  fupplicates  the 

horrid 

the  bodies  of  other  animals,  occafion  their  greateft  abhorrence  of  fhedding  the  blood  of  any  other 
creature,  "  left  they  fhould  kill  a  departed  friend."  Thoufands  and  ten  thoufands  of  the  more  rigid 
ones  will  perifh  rather  than  partake  of  food,  which  once  had  exiftence  in  it ;  though  at  the  fame  time, 
as  is  inftanced  in  the  Mahrattahs,  they  will  plunder  and  lay  dcfolate  countries,  and  will  murder  and 
deftroy  their  enemies  with  the  moft  heartfelt  alacrity  and  fatisfaftion.  It  is  not  unufual  to  fee  hofpitals 
eredted  for  the  admiffion  of  difeafed  animals  and  birds.  "  I  have  feen  many  camels,  horfes  and  bullocks 
(fays  Thevcnot)  with  other  wounded  animals,  which  the  Hindoos  had  purchafed  from  Chriftians  and 
Mohammedanf,  and  which  they  had  delivered,  as  they  were  wont  to  fay,  from  the  cruelty  of  infidels." — 
Sullivan's  Phil.  Rhap.  Vol.  II. 

[i]  Many  feiSls  of  Gentoos  inflict  the  moft  cruel  tortures  on  their  own  bodies,  and  devote  them- 
felves  to  death  with  extraordinary  torment,  in  honour  of  their  religion  and  laws.  Witnefs  the  Banians 
pnd  others, 

[k]  See  Holwell  in  his  Account  of  Gentoo  Fafts  and  Feftivals.  Alfo  Voltaire's  State  of  Nations 
(from  Tavernier)  and  Collier's  General  Didionary  at  the  word  Narfinga,  now  Bifnager,  and  the 
authors  he  quotes. 

N.  B.  Jaggernaut  is  the  fame  with  Biftnou  or  Viftnou.  His  chief  temple  is  faid  to  be  in  the 
province  of  Orixa  in  the  Carnatic,  and  to  be  attended  by  five  hundred  priefts.  The  image,  which  is 
carried  about  in  annual  proceffion,  is  an  irregular  pyramidal  black  ftone,  of  about  four  or  five  hundred 
weiglit,  with  two  rifh  diamonds  near  the  top  to  reprcfent  »yes}  and  the  nofe  and  inouth  painted  with 
vermilion. 

Quilacara, 
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horrid  image,  "  that  he  will  be  pleafed  to  fufFer  him  to  be  crufhed  in  pieces 
"  under  the  wheels  of  his  chariot."  If  any  one  happens  to  be  thus  killed,  his 
body  is  burnt,  and  his  afhes  are  preferved  as  holy  relics.  But  this  profound 
adoration  of  their  idols,  even  to  becoming  fuicides  for  their  imagined  honour 
and  glory,  is  by  an  eafy  tranfition  through  the  medium  of  religious  influence 
and  fuperftition,  made  to  pafs  from  the  idol  to  his  chief  pried  or  minifter. 
For  Tavernier  relates  (as  he  is  quoted  by  Voltaire)  "  that  he  was  himfelf  a 
"  witnefs  at  Agra,  one  of  the  capitals  of  India,  that  when  a  certain^  great 
"  Bramin  died,  a  merchant,  who  had  long  been  his  difciple  and  ftudied  under 
him,  came  to  the  Dutch  faftory  in  order  to  fettle  his  accounts,  as  being 
"  refolved  to  follow  his  great  mailer  into  the  other  world ;  and  accordingly  he 
'*  ftarved  himfelf  to  death  in  fpite  of  all  remonftrance  to  the  contrary."  The 
old  do6lrine  alfo  of  the  Bramans,  which  forbids  their  followers  to  wait  patiently 
for  death  in  their  old  age  and  infirmities,  but  rather  to  anticipate  its  flroke  by 
a  voluntary  exit,  is  ftill  kept  up  by  the  modern  Gentoos  >  among  whom  the 
aged  and  infirm  are  frequently  brought  down  at  their  own  requeft  to  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  particularly  to  the  Ganges,  which  is  efteemed  a  facred  water, 
and  in  whofe  current  they  deem  it  an  a61:  of  religion,  as  well  as  conducive  to 
their  future  happinefs,  thus  voluntarily  [l]  to  perifli.    It  is  alfo  afferted  to  be 

aa 

"  Quilacara,  a  celebrated  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Indies,  is  remarkable  for  a  jubilee  celebrated 
there  once  in  twelve  years.  On  the  morning  of  the  feftival  the  Raja  of  the  place,  who  is  both  fovereigri 
and  high  prieft,  mounts  a  fcaftbld,  and  having  ftripped  himfelf  naked,  is  waflied  all  over  by  his 
attendants.  He  then  makes  an  oration  to  the  people,  telling  them,  that  he  is  to  offer  up  himfelf  a 
free-will  offering  to  the  gods.  The  people  flhiout  applaufe,  when  the  Raja  pulls  out  a  fharp  knife,  and 
cutting  off  pieces  of  his  fiefh,  prefents  them  to  his  idols,  and  clofes  the  ceremony  by  cutting  his  throat. 
Horrid  as  this  ceremony  may  appear  to  us,  yet  there  are  others  more  barbarous  ftill  and  in  the  fame 
province.  Some  of  their  devotees  go  in  fcores  together  to  vifit  the  moft  celebrated  temples  ;  and 
ftanding  before  their  altars,  they  cut  off  their  flefli  by  piece-meal,  ufing  the  following  words,  "  Thus 
do  I  mortify  m.yfelf  for  the  fake  of  my  god."  V/hen  they  can  endure  the  torment  no  longer,  they 
fay  "  Out  of  love  to  thee,  O  my  god,  do  I  offer  up  myfclf  a  cheerful  facrifice."  Then  they  ftab 
themfelves,  and  their  bodies  are  immediately  reduced  to  afhes.  Thefe  precious  afhes  are  fold  by  the 
priefts  for  a  confiderable  fum  tc  the  deluded  people,  and  are  confidered  as  prefervatives  againft  all  forts 
of  difeafes."  See  Religious  Ceremonies,  &c.  Fol.  p.  68.  under  Provinces  of  Carnate,  &c. 

[l]  "  The  Ganges,  as  the  largeft,  has  always  been  confidered  as  the  moft  holy  river  in  Hindoftan. 
Thofe  who  bathe  in  it  are  peculiarly  fanftified  ever  after,  and  as  a  type  of  it,  are  marked  on  the 
forehead  with  a  yellow  mixture.    The  water  itfelf  is  fent  in  jars  fealed  by  the  Bramins  all  over  the 
peninfula  of  India  and  fold  at  an  enormous  price.    The  moft  extraordinary  inftance. however  of  fenfe- 
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an  opinion  of  the  Gentoos,  that  when  any  family  is  attacked  by  a  dangeroii« 
and  contagious  diforder,  if  one  of  the  family  facrifices  himfelf,  it  will  pieferve 
the  lives  of  all  the  reft ;  that  fuch  a  felf-devotion  or  fuicide  being  efteemed  an 
obje6l  of  glory,  its  anniverfary  is  always  obferved  by  the  family,  as  a  day  of 
rejoicing  [m]  and  triumph. 

Having  thus  inveftigated  the  nature  of  Gentoo-fuicide,  both  as  it  was 
formerly  and  is  at  prefent  praftifed  through  the  large  empire  of  Indoftan,  the 

lefs  fuperftition  in  the  Hindoos  relative  to  this  element,  is  in  that  monftrous,  that  inhuman  cuflom  of 
expofing  their  fick  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  there  to  die.  ("  The  expofing  however  appears  to  be  often 
voluntary.")  It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  even  to  fluff  the  mouths  and  noftrils  of  the  difeafed  with 
the  mud  of  the  banks,  that  a  fpeedier  period  may  be  put  to  their  exiftence.  But  can  any  thing  be 
more  barbarous !  Conceive  an  aged  or  an  infirm  being  borne  down  to  low-water-mark  on  a  pallet, 
probably  not  bereft  of  fenfe  and  reafon,  and  there  left  to  be  wafhed  away  by  the  return  of  the  tide,  of 
to  be  deftroyed  by  the  firft  ravenous  crocodile  or  tyger  !  Think  not  I  here  exaggerate  ;  I  have  known 
inftances  of  it  myfelf.  Nay  a  very  few  years  only  have  elapfed,  fmce  an  opulent  and  moft  refpe£lable 
Hindoo,  at  the  Englifli  fettlement  of  Calcutta,  was  twice  refcued  from  the  jaws  of  death  by  a  gentleman, 
who  was  his  friend,  and  who  forcibly  dragged  him  from  his  relations,  who  "  at  his  own  exprefs  com- 
jnand"  had  carried  him  on  his  funeral  bier  and  had  ftretched  him  out,  to  await  an  inevitable  death  on 
the  ftiores  of  the  Ganges."  Sullivan,  Phil.  Rhap.  Vol.  II. 

The  Kalmuck  Tartars  expofe  their  fick  and  lame  in  fmall  huts  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  With 
a,  fmall  flock  of  provifion,they  leave  them  to  themfelves  to  perifti  and  never  inquire  after  them  afterwards. 
The  wild  Americans  a£t  lefs  againft  humanity.  They  kill  at  once  an  aged  and  infirm  parent  to  get 
rid  of  attendance  on  an  ufelefs  being.  This  adt,  which'  appears  fhocking  to  us,  appears  humane  and 
merciful  to  the  Americans  themfelves.  Accuflomed  to  fuch  fights  from  childhood,  the  horror  of 
them  wears  away,  and  when  bodily  flrength  fails,  the  parties  themfelves  make  it  "  matter  of  choice." 
They  call  their  kindred  around,  and  fmiling  on  the  friendly  hand  that  meditates  the  blow,  they  cheer- 
fully refign  themfelves  to  their  fate,  to  which  they  have  always  been  accuflomed  to  look,  as  the 

inevitable  and  the  laft  and  mofl  meritorious  aft  of  their  lives."—  Sullivan,  Phil.  Rhap.  Vol.  L  93. 

*'  One  of  the  moft  extravagant  cxpences  attending  their  marriages  is,  that  though  the  parties  fliould 
•happen  to  live  above  an  hundred  leagues  from  the  Ganges,  yet  they  are  obliged  to  have  fome  of  the 
water  gf  that  celebrated  river.    This  the  priefts  take  care  to  furnifh  them  with  ;  for  they  keep  it  in 

jars  for  that  purpofe,  which  brings  them  in  a  confiderable  revenue."  Religious  Ceremonies.  Fol. 

p.  68.  Provinces  of  Carnate,  &c. 

[m]  A  gentleman  in  a  letter  from  Calcutta  1787  mentions  his  being  prefent  at  a  felf-devotion 
of  this  fort;  when  a  Gentoo  threw  himfelf  into  a  pit  full  of  combuflibles,  and  then  fet  it  on  fire  amid 
the  acclamations  of  numbers.  Every  poffible  method  had  been  taken  by  the  Englifn  and  this  gentle- 
man in  particular,  to  convince  the  man  of  the  abfurdlty  of  his  a£iion,  and  to  prevent  its  execution  : 
but  a  Gentoo  is  not  eafily  perfuaded;  being  attached  to  his  own  laws  and  cuftoms  beyond  any  other 
ration. 
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inquiry  fliall  be  purfued  through  fome  other  Afiatic  nations.  The  opinions  of 
the  **  Siamefe"  relative  to  fuicide,  as  well  as  [n]  their  fundamental  doftrines 
of  faith,  though  varioufly  modified,  appear  to  be  much  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  the  Gentoos,  except  in  the  point  of  the  voluntary  burning  of  wives,  which 
does  not  feem  to  have  prevailed  among  them.  They  not  only  think  it  permitted 
or  lawful  to  kill  themfelves^  but  that  it  is  a  facriiice  advantageous  to  their  fouls 
and  produ6live  of  much  future  felicity.  For  this  purpofe  (if  their  [ol  hiftorian 
may  be  credited)  they  often  hang  themfelves  out  of  devotion  on  a  tree,  which 
they  call  "  the  excellent  or  holy  Tree  [pJ  but  which  the  Europeans  call 
the  Tree  of  the  Pagodes  j"  becaufe  the  Siamefe  plant  it  before  thefe  buildings 
or  temples.  It  grows  in  the  woods  like  other  trees  of  the  country,  but  it  is 
not  permitted  to  any  one  to  tranfplant  it  into  his  garden;  it  being  efleemed  a 

[n]  The  principal  priefts  of  the  Siamefe  are  called  "  Sancrats  (a  flrong  allufion  to  the  Shankritt 
or  original  language  of  the  Gentoos.)  Thefe  Sancrats  ftudy  a  facred  language,  which  they  call  Balie; 
from  whence  they  deduce  the  rules  of  their  worfliip.  The  inferior  pr'iefts  are  called  Talapoins  ;  of 
whom  fome  (like  the  ancient  Braraans)  live  in  woods  and  fome  in  cities.  The  Siamefe  believe  in  the 
Metempfychofis,  and  have,  like  the  Gentoos,  their  "  nine"  happy  regions  above,  and  "  nine"  unhappy 
ones  below  the  earth.  They  are  very  tender  of  the  life  of  animals,  and  one  of  their  greateft  charities 
is  to  purchafe  the  liberty  of  animals  taken  by  others.  They  burn  the  bodies  of  the  deceafed  with 
great  funeral  pomp,  but  no  wives  or  animals  of  any  fort  v/ith  them.  See  LouBgRE's  Hift.  of  Siam. 

[o]  Monfieur  de  la  Loubere,  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  the  French  King  to  the  King  of  Siam,  in 
the  years  1687  and  1688,  An  Englifh  tranflation  of  whofe  Hiilory  of  Siam  was  printed  in  folio  in 
London,  1693. 

[p]  Something  fim.ilar  to  this  is  the  ftory  of  an  iron  tree  placed  in  a  large  river  in  Chrna ;  from 
whence  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  are  faid  oftentimes  to  precipitate  themfelves  into  the  water  in 
full  perfuafion,  that  fuch  a  felf-devotion  or  fuicide  is  the  road  to  happinefs.  The  following  quotation 
concerning  it  is  from  Bartholinus,  "  De  caufa  contemptas  mortis  a  Danis,"  &c.  Lib.  IL  c.  vii. 
"  Mirabile  imprimis  eft,  quod  adnotat  Alfheriph  Aldrifius  autor  Geographicus  Nubienfis  Climatis 
fecundi  parte  decima.  Porro  flumen  Chamdan  Sinicum  maximum  efie,  &  habitationibus  adjacentibus 
non  infrequens.  In  hoc  memorat  autor  libri  memorabilium,  -eiTe  arborem  ingentem,  fublimem,  quse 
ex  ferro  conftare  dicitur,  vocatam  lingua  Indica  Barfciul,  fabricatam  firmatamque  in  profundo  flumi- 
nis,  elevatam  ab  aqua  dccem  fere  cubitis,  &  plus  cubito  latam,  tres  habentem  in  Tummitate  ramos 
crafibs,  acuminates,  &  quafi  igne  acutos.  Prope  ipfam  fedet  homo  quidam  legens  librum  ac  fluvium 
hifce  verbis  compellans.  "  O  plene  benedi£lionum  &  femita  Paradili,  quern  &  hominibus  oftendis. 
Beatus,  qui  hanc  arborem  confcenderit  feque  fuper  columnam  iftam  dederit  praecipitem  !"  Hifce 
fermonibus  aliquis  vel  aliquot  ex  aftantibus  comm.oti  confcendunt  arborem,  feque  fuper  columnam 
Vrojicientes  incidunt  in  flumen  &  necantur  j  &  qui  ibi  circumflant  homines,  deprecantur  illis  beatitu- 
^inem,  aflecu^onem  P^radifi  &  gaudia  jsterna." 

T  facred 
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facred  wood,  out  of  which  the  images  of  their  chief  divinity  are  carved.  It  li 
pbferved  however,  that  this  religious  zeal  of  felf-devotion  feldom  difcovers 
itfeif,  till  fome  great  [q^]  diftafte  of  life,  or  fome  potent  fear  (fuch  as  of  the 
king's  difpieafure  in  particular)  has  preceded  [r]. 

Much  is  reported  of  the  ftate  of  fuicide  among  the  "  Japanefe,"  both  on 
religious  and  on  other  accounts  j  and  its  frequency  among  them  has  been 

[q^]  "  About  fix  or  feven  years  fince  a  Peguin  (or  man  of  Siam)  burned  himfelf  in  one  of  the 
temples  at  Siam.  He  feated  himfelf  crofs-legged,  and  befmeared  his  whole  body  with  a  very  thick 
oil,  or  ratheir  with  a  fort  of  gum,  and  fet  fire  thereto.  It  was  reported,  that  he  was  very  much  dif- 
eontented  with  his  family,  which  neverthelefs  lamented  him  exceedingly.  After  the  fire  had  fmothered 
and  roafted  him  well,  his  body  was  covered  with  a  fort  of  plaifter  ;  and  thereof  they,  made  a  ftatue^ 
which  was  gilded  and  put  upon  the  altar,  as  the  ftatue  of  a  faint."-  Loubere. 

[r]  "  Temples  are  erected  to  the  honour  of  their  fovereign  idol,  who  is  called  Qiiiay-Paragray. 
On  particular  feftivals  his  image  is  carried  through  their  cities  in  a  triumphant  chariot ;  and  the' 
devotees  proftrate  themfelves  before  the  chariot,  that  the  wheels  may  go  over  them.  Others  rufkl 
upon  fliarp  fpikes  faftened  to  the  wheels,  which  tear  their. flefh  in  pieces  ;  and  this  is  confidered  as 
the  moft  meritorious  a6l:ion  they  can  perform.  When  death  enfues  in  confequence  of  their  v/ounds> 
the  people  efteem  them  fo  much,  that  it  is  confidered  as  an  honour  to  be  permitted  to  touch  them  ; 

and  even  the  fpikes  of  the  wheels  are  deemed  facred  and  laid  up  as  precious  relics.  The  body. 

of  the  fovereign  pontiff  was  laid  on  the  funeral  pile,  and  fix  young  perfons  of  cbnfiderable  rank  fub-> 
mitted  to  be  burned  along  with  it.  Next  day  after  a  prieft  had  made  an  harangue  before  the  king, 
their  afhes  were  diftributed  as  precious  relics  among  the  people. — In  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  their 
kings,  as  foon  as  the^corpfe  is  laid  in  the  grave  or  tomb,  all  his  wives,  concubines,  minifters  of  ftate, 
and  fuch  others  as  had  their  dependence  on  him,  drink  a  glafs  of  ftrong  poifon  each.  Thefe  are  all 
laid  in  the  fame  grave  with  the  king,  in  order  to  accompany  him  into  the  other  Vv  crld ;  and  along 
with  him  likewife  are  buried  fix  horfes,  twelve  camels  or  elephants  and  twenty  hunting  dogs,  with 

which  he  is  to  divert  himfelf,  when  he  comes  into  a  ftate  of  blifs."  -Religious  Ceremonies  in  Afem,, 

Ava,  and  Aracan. 

«  As  foon  as  they  arrive  at  the  brink  of  the  river,  there  is  a  galley  to  receive  the  royal  corpfe,  with  ' 
other  attendant  ones.  In  that  which  immediately  follows  the  corpfe  are  fuch  of  the  great  men  of  the' 
kingdom,  who  have  confented  to  be  buried  along  with  their  fovereign  ;  and  in  tlie  other,  which  is 
clofely  fhut  up,  are  the  favourite  court-ladies,  who  have  fubmitted  to  the  fame  fate.  The  other 
galleys  contain  all  forts  of  provifiqns,  equipages,  clothes,  prefents  and  treafures.  When  arrived  at 
the  place  appointed,  the  priefts,  who  are  indifcriminately  named  Bonzes,  Bramins  or  Talapoins,  attend 
the  funeral  pile  upon  which  the  king's  body  is  laid,  and  on  piles  enclofed  built  of  wood  are  the  nobles, 
the  ladies,  elephants,  horfes  and  treafures.  Fire  being  fet  to  the  piles,  the  priefts  fing  hymns,  and  as 
foon  as  the  whole  is  reduced  to  afties,  there  is  a  deep  pit  made,  and  the  contents  are  thrown  into  it ; 

but  no  monument  is  ere£ted  in  the  place,  left  the  afties  of  the  deadfliould  be  difturbed."  Religiou^s 

Ceremonies  in  Tonquin. 

compared 
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compared  with  that  :of  a  "certain  ifland"  far  feparated  from  them,  bat  v/ith 
which  "  we"  are  much  better  acquainted  [s].  An  high  contempt  of  life-  and 
applaufe  of  felf-murder  is  faid  to  be  no  v^/here  more  notorious  in  modern  days 
than  in  the  empire  of  Japan.  The  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  as  grofs  [t]  ido- 
laters as  any  in  the  Afiatic  quarter  of  the  globe;  and  they  pra6lire  the  fame  fort 
of  felf-devotion  [u]  (at  the  inftigation  of  their  bonzes  or  priefcs)  before  the 
image  of  their  idol  Amida,  as  the  Gentoos  do  before  that  of  Biftnou  or 
Jaggernaut;  and  all  thefe  (as  well  as  Fohi  of  the  Chinefe)  are  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  imaginary  deities.  The  Japanefe  look  for  prefent  and  future  happi- 
nefs  from  their  idol  Amida  and  other  deities,  who  (as  is  their  common  belief) 
voluntarily  facrificed  their  own  lives  for  their  good..  They  hold  as  facred  the 
memories  of  many  melancholy  perfons,  who  have  devoted  themfelves  to  death ; 
they  celebrate  their  fam.e  and  implore  their  interceffion  and  good  offices.  They 
teach  their  children  to  repeat  poems  [x],  in  which  '*  the  virtues  of  their  an- 
ceftors  are  celebrated,  an  utter  contempt  of  life  is  inculcated,  and  fuicide  is 
fet  up  as  the  moft  heroic  of  aftions."    The  pride  and  violence  of  their 

[s]  "  The  Japanefe  philofophers  look  upon  fuicide  virtuous  adtion,  when  it  does  not  injure 
fociety.  The  violent  and  haughty  difpofition  of  thefe  iflanders  frequently  leads  them  to  put  it  in 
pradlice ;  and  this  crime  is  much  more  common  in  Japan  than  even  in  England.  The  Japanefe 
have  been  compared  to  the  Englifli  for  that  infular  haughtinefs,  which  is  common  to  both  natrons,  and 
the  difpofition  to  fuicide,  which  is  thought  to  be  fo  frequent  on  thefe  two  extremities  of  our  he- 
mifphere." — ■ — Voltaire's  Hlft.  of  Nations.  Japan. 

[t]  See  an  account  In  Maclaine's  Tranllatlon  of  Mofhelm's  Ecclef.  Hift.  Vol.  IV.  p.  228.-  of  the 
■Roman  Catholic  Miffions  Into  the  kingdom  of  Japan,  their  primary  fuccefs  and  final  extirpation. 

[uj  "  In  Japan  alfo  fome  of  the  devotees  of  the  Idol  Amicia  voluntarily  drown  themfelves  In  his- 
prefence.  In  performing  this  horrid  ceremony,  the  vlcSlIm  enters  a  fmall  beat  and  dances  to  the  found 
of  fome  mufical  inftrument ;  after  this  he  ties  an  heavy  fcone  to  his  neck  and  another  to  the  lower  part 
of  his  belly,  and  then  jumps  into  the  water.  On  fuch  occafions  he  is  attended  by  all  his  relations  and 
friends  and  feveral  priefts ;  who  all  confider  him  as  a  faint,  and  as  one,  who  is  gone  to  everlalling 
happlnefs.  Some  of  them,  who  are  timorous  of  throwing  themfelves  into  the  water,  get  one  of  their 
friends  to  bore  an  hole  In  the  keel  of  the  boat,  fo  that  It  finks  gradually.  Others  of  thefe  enthufiafts 
fhut  themfelves  up  In  a  fmall  inclofure  in  the  form  of  a  tomb,  where  they  eat  nothing,  but  a  morfel 
of  bread  and  water  once  in  a  day,  and  keep  calling  on  their  god  Amida  till  they  expire." — — Religious 
Ceremonies. 

Religious  felf-devotlons  alfo  of  a  fimilar  nature  take  place  in  fev.eral  parts  of  America, 
[x]  See  Raynal's  Hlft.  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  Vol.  L 

T  2  tempers 
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tempers  caufes  them  frequently  to  reduce  their  fpeculative  notions  of  fuicidc 
into  praftice  and  to  deflroy  themfelves  on  very  frivolous  occafions  [y].  So 
indifferent  are  they  to  life,  that  they  hold  the  extin6lion  of  the  vital  fpark  to  be 
a  matter  of  fmall  confequence,  except  as  far  as  their  pride  may  be  indulged  and 
their  memories  rendered  illuftrious  by  its  voluntary  anticipation.  That  the  prac- 
tice of  fuicide  is  very  rife  in  Japan  feems  agreed  on  all  hands ;  but  the  moft  pro- 
bable account  of  the  matter  is  contained  in  the  following  paffage  of  Koempfer. 
**  Thefe  philofophers  (fays  he,  fpeaking  of  their  wife  men  in  Japan)  do  not 
"  only  admit  of  felf-murder,  but  look  upon  it,  as  an  heroic  and  highly  com- 
mendable  a6lion ;  and  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  a  fhameful  death,  or  of 
"  falUng  into  the  hands  [z]  of  a  viflorious  enemy."  To  teach  them  to  fly 
every  fhameful  kind  of  death  by  the  flroke  of  fuicide  (of  which  kind  falling 
alive  into  the  hand  of  an  enemy  might  be  deemed  mod  ignominious)  feems  to^ 
be  the  foundation  of  all  that  heroifm  in  felf-murder,  which  is  faid  to  be  incul- 
cated into  the  minds  of  the  Japanefe  youth  [a]. 

[y]   "  The  Japanefe  are  an  obflinate,  capricious,  refolute  and  whimfical  people.    They  have  a 

natural  contempt  of  death,  and  rip  open  their  bellies  for  the  leaft  fancy."  MoNTEsquiEU,  Spirit 

of  Laws,  B.  VI.  c.  xiii. 

Apud  Japanes  etiam  hodie  ufitari  aiunt,  ut  rex  ofFenfus  nobilium  alicui  mandet,  "  Abi,  ventrem  tibi 
*'  fcinde      &  ille  pareat  faciatque.  Lipsii  Manududlio  ad  Stoicam  Philofophiam,  Lib.  IIL 

[z]  See  Hiftory  of  Japan,  B.  IIL  c.  vii.  entitled  "  Of  the  Siuto that  is,  the  docStrine  and  way 
of  life  of  their  moralifts  and  philofophers,  written  in  High  Dutch  by  Koempfer,  and  tranflated  from 
his  manufcript.    Folio.  1728. 

[a]  As  Korea  borders  on  Japan,  the  following  inftance  of  a  Korean  fuicide  may  find  a  place  here. 
*'  Japan  has  been  fubjedl  at  different  periods  to  the  dominion  of  China.  It  once  attempted,  and  nearly 
with  fuccefs,  to  fubjugate  China  in  its  turn.  The  peninfula  of  Korea  was  to  afford  the  Japanefe  an 
entrance  into  China.  The  fcheme  failed  from  the  fingular  heroifm  of  a  Korean  nobleman,  who, 
feeing  ijievitable  ruin  to  his  own  countrymen,  fhould  the  Japanefe  fucceed,  geiieroufly  refolved  to 
facrilice  his  own  life  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  The  method  he  adopted  was  that  of  poifon.  He 
firft  drank  of  it  himfelf  infufed  in  wine,  and  then  prefented  it  to  the  Japanefe  emperor,  on  whom  alone 
the  fate  of  the  expedition  (he  knew)  was  to  depend,  and  who  had  entrufted  him  with  the  fccret.  The 
emperor  followed  the  example  of  the  Korean  and  drank  unknowingly  of  the- poifon;  and  they  both 
foon  expired  in  excruciating  agonies.  Hymns  are  fung  by  the  youths  and  maidens  of  Korea,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  patriotic  fuicide  and  hero,  as  follows.  "  Twine  around  his  tomb,  ye 
"  never-fading  laurels.  Ye  nymphs  and  fwains  of  Korea,  fcatter  the  grave  of  this  your  hero  with  the 
~  «  fweeteft  flowerets  of  the  fpring.  And  you,  ye  guardians  and  prote£lors  of  your  country,  refound 
"  forth  his  name,  that  his  memory  may  live  for  ever."— —Sullivan,  Phil.  Rhap.  Vol.  I.  192. 

A  notion 
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A  notion  feems  to  have  prevailed  in  ancient  times  among  all  the  Scythian  tribes, 
that  it  was  neither  expedient  nor  becoming,  to  wear  out  the  dregs  of  exigence  in 
prolonging  life  to  the  utmoft  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  both  honourable 
and  meritorious  to  cut  it  fhort  by  a  voluntary  facrifice,  as  foon  as  it  was  likely  to 
become  irkfome  to  its  poffefl.br  or  ufelefs  and  burdenfome  to  the  community;  and 
this  kind  of  death,  whether  procured  immediately  by  their  own  hands,  or  per- 
formed at  their  own  requeft  by  others,  was  efteemed  the  moft  [b]  happy.  Among 
bodies  of  people,  who  wandered  about  without  fixed  habitations,  in  fearch  of 
provilions  and  paflurage,  much  attendance  on  the  fick  or  affording  maintenance 
to  the  infirm  and  aged,  might  neither  be  an  eafy  tafk  at  all  times,  nor  fuch  an 
one  as  thofe,  who  lived  by  the  fpoils  of  their  own  arms,  might  think  it  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  perform.  Hence  a  notion  might  be  inculcated  from 
infancy,  that  the  infirm  in  body,  and  thofe,  who  lived  beyond  the  age  of 
exercifc  and  fatigue,  ought  to  give  place  either  by  a  forced  or  voluntary  demife, 
to  the  claims  of  the  rifmg  generation  ;  and  that  life  ought  not  to  be  protraded 
for  the  mere  confumption  of  thofe  provifions,  which  its  debilitated  poffeffor 
was  no  longer  able  to  aflift  in  procuring.  But  the  human  mind  in  all  ages  has 
been  found  defirous  of  making  a  merit  of  neceffity,  and  of  endeavouring  to 
gain  fome  credit  to  itfelf,  by  its  mode  of  performing  the  moft  involuntary 
action.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  but  that  the  defires  of  man  "  left  to  him- 
**  felf"  would  have  yearned  towards  longevity  in  former  times,  as  well  as  in 
the  prefent ;  when  we  fee  fuch  an  anxiety  and  folicitude  to  prolong  life  to  its 
utmoft  poffible  extent,  even  though  encumbered  with  every  infirmity,  and  fore 
preflTed  by  a  variety  of  troubles.    But  where  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  a 

[b]  "  No  other  termination  of  life  is  propofed  by  them  :  but  v/hen  any  one  is  grown  old,  his  rela- 
tions and  friends  meet  and  put  him  to  death ;  facrificing  with  him  fome  other  cattle,  whofe  flefh  they 
roaft  and  eat,  as  at  a  feftive  banquet,  in  honour  of  their  friend's  immolation  :  and  this  kind  of  deatli 
is  efteemed  the  moft  happy."  Herod.  Lib.  I.  fpeaking  of  MafTagetae,  a  tribe  of  Scythians. 

"  They  efteem  it  the  moft  defirable  kind  of  death,  if  v/hen  worn  out  with  age,  they  are  killed  by 
their  friends,  cut  in  pieces  and  devoured,  together  with  the  flefh  of  other  anim.als  flain  for  thatpurpoie. 
But  thofe,  who  fufFer  themfelves  to  die  of  difeafe,  are  thrown  by  as  impious  and  only  worthy  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beafts."  Strabo's  Geog.  Lib.  IL  Of  Maffagetae. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  fpeaking  of  the  Alani  fays,  "  Utque  hominibus  quietis  &  placidis  otium  eft 
voluptabile,  ita  illos  pencula  juvant  &  bella.  Judicabatur  ibi  beatus,  qui  in  praelio  profuderit  animam. 
Senefcentes  enim  &  fortuitis  mortibus  mundo  digrelTos,  ut  degeneres  &  ignavos  conviciis  atrocibus 
infeaantur."  Lib.  XKXl.  2. 

people 
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people  are  repugnant  to  fuclr  ideas  j— as  where  perfonal  ftrength  and  vigour  of 
body  form  "  the  whole  charader,  as  well  as  gain  the  whole  efteem  and  atten- 
'*  tion,"  there  it  may  be  conceived,  that  the  deprivation  of  that  ftrength  by 
infirmities  or  the  natural  decays  of  age,  may  be  deemed  of  worfe  confequencs 
to  its  former  poffeffor  than  the  lofs  of  Hfe  itfelfj  and  that  the  arm,  which  can 
no  longer  bend  the  bow  or  hurl  the  javelin,  has  nothing  left  but  to  raife  its 
feeble  powers  to  one  more  point  of  exertion,  whofe  ftroke  is  to  be  aimed 
againft  felf.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  their  companions  of  all  ages  would 
agree  in  pronouncing  fuch  a  voluntary  departure  out  of  life  to  be  both  honour- 
able and  advantageous  to  the  fame  of  its  executor.  Compeers  in  age  would  be 
rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  thus  making  a  virtue  of  neceffity  ;  while  the 
younger  order  among  them  would  be  better  pleafed  to  find  that  to  be  a  voluntary 
adion,  which  they  muft  other  wife  have  been  compelled  to  enforce  perhaps 
with  fome  compundion  ;  and  they  would  alfo  heartily  join  in  bellowing  ail 
that  applaufe  and  benediftion  upon  others,  which  was  likely' to  return  hereafter 
to  themfelves  on  fimilar  occafions.  All  this,  joined  to  the  conftant  habit  of 
feeing  fuch  voluntary  facrifices,  would  confirm  the  mind  in  fuch  a  train  of 
ideas,  as  would  eafily  create  a  ftrong  bias  in  favour  of  fuch  kinds  of  voluntary 
death,  as  well  as  a  prejudice  not  eafily  to  be  erafed,  of  its  fuperior  happinefs. 
Thus  it  may  be  conceived,  that  from  its  being  a  natural  idea  to  arife  among 
tribes  of  uncivilized  warriors,  *'  that  old  age  was  ufelefs  and  burdenfome,"  it 
would  necefTarily  follow,  that  its  voluntary  facrifice  mull  be  deemed  meritorious 
and  honourable,  becaufe  it  tended  to  confult  the  good  of  the  community  by 
lopping  off  its  ufelefs  branches,  and  thus  contributing  all  the  fervice  in  its 
power  in  the  very  laft^moments  of  life. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  thus  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  the  honour  beftowed  in  ancient  times  on  fuicide  in  old  age,  yet 
the  fad:  itfelf  is  clear,  that  an  idea  prevailed  among  the  Northern  (as  well  as 
Indian)  Afiatics,  of  the  great  efficacy  of  felf-murder  in  old  age  towards  pro- , 
curing  fame  and  future  happinefs,  which  was  followed  up  in  old  times  by 
much  pradice  of  the  fame.  The  temperate  habits  of  life,  the  bracing  qualities 
of  their  air,  together  with  the  conftant  purfuit  of  all  vigorous  and  manly  ex- 
ercifes,  increafed  the  powers  of  this  race  of  northern  Afiatics,  and  protraded 
them  beyond  what  was  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  of  warmer  and  more 

relaxing 
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rrelaxing  climates.  Hence  the  fabulous  idea  was  adopted  by  fouthern  writers, 
who  had  very  vague  information  of  thefe  diftant  aiKl  almoft  undefcried  regions, 
that  the  ftrength  of  thefe  fturdy  nations  was  never  uniinewed  even  in  extreme 
old  age,  as  long  as  they  continued  in  their  own  country  j  but  that  at  length 
they  defpatched  themfelves,  merely,  out  of  a  fatiety  or  tssdium  of  having  lived 
fo  long.  Hence  the  llories  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Riphsan  mountains,  and 
of  thofe  rocks  and  precipices  from  which  they  were  faid  to  fli'ng  themfelves  head-^ 
long,. in  order  to  put  an  end  to  their  wearinefs  of  life  [cj. 

But 

[c]  Pomponius  Mela  (De  fitu  orbls,  Lib.  III.  c.  v.)  writing  of  the  Scythians,  &  de  incolis  Afiatici 
litoris,  qui  primi  Hyperborei  fuper  Aquilonem  Rhiphseofque  montes  fub  ipfo  fiderum  cardine  jacent, 
fays,  "  Cultores  juftifiimi  &  diutiiis  quam  ulli  mortalium  &  beatius  vivunt.  Quippe  fefto  femper  otiq 
laeti  non  bella  novere,  nonjurgla.  Sacris  operati  maxime  Apollinis  j  quorum  primitias  Delon  mifiiTe 
initio  per  virgines  fuas,  deinde  per  populos  fubinde  tradentes  ulterioribus,  moremque  cum  diu,  &  donee 
vitio  gentium  temeratus  eft,  fervaffe  referuntur.  Habitant  lucos  filvafque,  &  ubi  eos  vivendi  fatietas 
magis  quam  tsedium  cepit,  hilares,  redimiti  fertis  femetipfi  in  pelagus  "  ex  certa  rupe"  praecipites 
dant.    Id  iis  funus  eximium  eft." 

Pliny  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  Lib.  IV.  c.  xii.  fpeaking  of  the  Riphsan  mountains  fays,  "  Pone  eos 
montes  ultraque  Aquilonem,  gens  felix  (ft  credimus)  quos  Hyperboreos  appellavere,  annofo  degit 
sevo,  fabulofa,  celebrata  miraculis.  Ibi  credunt  efle  cardines  mundi  extremique  fiderum  ambitus,  &c. — 
Regio  aprica,  felici  temperie,  omni  afflatu  noxio  t;arens.  Doinus  iis  nemora  lucique  &  Deorurn 
cultus  viritim  gregatimque  ;  difcordia  ignota  &  segritudo  omnis.  Mors  non  nifi  fatietas  vitae,  epulatis 
delibutifque  fenibus  luxu,  ex  quadam  rupe  in  mare  falientibus.  Hoc  genus  fepulturse  beatiffimum. 
Quidam  eos  in  prima  parte  Afiae  litorum  pofuere,  non  in  Europa,  quia  funt  ibi  fimili  confuetudine 
&  fitu,  Atacori  nomine.  Alii  medios  fecere  eos  inter  utrumque  folem,  &c. — nec  licet  dubitare  de 
gente  ea,  cum  tot  autores  produnt,  frugum  primitias  folitos  Delon  mittere  Apollini,  quem  prascipue 
colunt.  ,  ~ 

Bartholinus  feems  rather  unwilling  to  relinquifh  the  honour  of  thefe  P^iphsean  fuicides  by  afcribing 
them  to  Afiatics,  but  puts  in  a  claim  for  the  European  Scythians  among  iiis  own  countrymen  in  Scan- 
dinavia, as  appears  from  the  following  extra-ft.  Lib.  II.  c.  vii.  "  Hinc  multi  (cultores  Odini) 
quibus  obitum  in  bello  fors  negabat,  ex  rupe  fe  prsecipites  dabant,  vel  alio  modo  vitae  fuae  vim  adfere- 
bant.  Quod  ex  rupibus  fe  dejecerint,  fpe  arternitatis  affequendae,  non  aliud  in  noftris  antiquitatibus 
nunc  mihi  occurrit  exemplum,  quam  quod  memorabile  fupp;ditat  Gothrici  &  Rolfi  hiftoria  ;  "  Heic 
"  prope  noftrum  habitaculum  Rupes  eft,  Gillingi  rupes  di6la  :  illi  fcopulus  quidam  contiguus  eft, 
"  quem  nos  Profapiae  fcopulum  dicimus.  Hie  tantae  altitudinis  eft,  ut  nullum  animal  inde  defcendens 
"  ob  arduum  praecipitium  vitam  retineat.  Ideo  autem  Profapiae  fcopulus  dicitur,  quod  ibi  Frofapiam 
"  noftram  diminuamus,  cum  inopina  aliqua  mala  acciderint.  Omnes  noftri  majores  ibi  fme  morbo 
"  obeuntes,  ad  Odinura  migrant ;  idcoque  parentum  noftrorum  caufa  nulla  pari  gravamina  vel  cx- 
"  penfas  fuftinere  debemus,  cum  beatitudinis  hicce  locus  omnibus  noftris  majoribus  aditu  liber  fuerit." 
(Inde  vitas  pertsefum  Skapnartungum  ejufque  imitates  fatum  liberos,  fe  praecipites  dediffe,  ulterius 

perfequitur 
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But  leaving  the  ages  of  remote  antiquity,  it  may  not  be  unpleafant  to  a 
reader,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  fubje61:,  to  trace  the  cuftoms  concerning 
fuicide,  which  have  prevailed  in  later  ages  among  our  own  northern  neigh- 
bours, who  owed  their  origin  to  the  Gothic  or  Scythian  tribes ;  and  from  whom 
alfo  we  are  defcended.  Thefe  brought  with  them  into  Europe  many  ufages  of 
their  Afiatic  anceftors,  and  among  the  reft,  the  high  honours  that  were  paid 
to  felf-murder.  Immediately  previous  to  the  introdu6lion  of  Chriftianity  into 
the  [d]  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  fuicide  was  a  religious  rite;  and  entitled  its 
perpetrator  to  high  dilHndlion  in  the  famous  hall  of  the  Scandinavian  deity, 
Odin  or  Woden.  It  is  not  neceffary  to  enter  into  a  difcuffion  of  the  various 
opinions  that  are  entertained  of  Odin^  as  to  what  regards  his  identity,  the  period 
in  which  he  lived,  or  whether  he  ever  lived  at  all  but  in  allegory  and  li6lion  :  all 
thc't  concerns  us  here  is  to  make  inquiry  into  that  part  of  his  worfhip,  which 
paid  fuch  high  honour  to  fuicide  [e]. 

Perfonal 

,  perfequitur  caput  fecundum.)  Qiibd  fi  tuto-  (continues  Bartholinus)  prsefatae  Gothrici  &  Rolfi  hiftoriae 
in  multis  fabulofe,  in  hac  caufa  fidere  pofiemub  ;  &  fi  fufficieater  prius  convincatur  Matthias  a 
Michovia  acriter  negans  efle  ufpiam  in  rerum  natura  montes  Riphasos  &  Hyperboreos,  &  fi61:um  efle 
i^igens,  quod  Cofmographi  &  Hiftorici  tradunt  de  temperatiffima  Boreas  regione,  ubi  homines  propter 
auram  placidiffimam  beate  &  diutiffime  vivant,  donee  tsdio  affedti  de  montibus  fefe  in  Oceanum  pr^e- 
cipitent ; — tunc  locum  haberet  ilia  fufpicio  Scandinavias  oplime  convenire,  quae  de  Hyperboreis  me- 
raorant  veteres." 

N.  B.  Modern  writers  on  geography  frill  afcribe  a  very  long  life  to  the  Norwegians. 

[d]  Moft  of  the  Scythian  or  Gothic  nations  on  , the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been  con- 
verted to  Chriftianity  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Ulfila,  the  firft  Gothic  bifliop,  tranflated 
the  fpriptures  into  the  Gothic  language  about  An.  Pom.  370;  a  part  of  which  veruon  ftill  remains. 
1"he  Saxons  fettled  in  England  were  firft  converted  to  Chriftianity  by  the  arrival  of  Auftin  the  monk 
An.  Dom.  597.  The  German  Saxons  were  not  converted,  till  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  about  An. 
Dom.  800.  But  as  Charlemagne  introduced  Chriftianity  at  the  point  of  his  fword,  and  accompanied  it 
with  acts  of  perfecution  and  violence,  it  was  not  fo  cordially  received  by  them,  even  at  that  late  period, 
as  it  would  otherwife  have  been;  and  a  number  of  the  more  refolute  fpirits  among  them,  on  the  final 
reduiEtion  of  G  ermany  by  Charlemagne,  retired  into  Scandinavia,  which  was  yet  Pagan.  Chriftianity 
was  gradually  eftablillied  in  Scandinavia  (that  is,  in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark)  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries.  The  famous  Rolio  the  Dane  was  a  Pagan,  till  his  invafions  of  France,  when  prefer- 
ing  his  intereft  to  his  religion,  he  and  his  whole  army  were  baptized  in  France,  on  the  condition  of 
his  peaceable  eftabliLament  in  the  dukedoin  of  Normandy.    This  happened  abcut  An.  Dom.  911. 

[e]  "  It  may  not  be  unentertaining  however  briefly  to  mention  the  received  opinions  concerning^ 
the  Scandinavian  origiji.    Saxo  Grammaticus  has  fouiided  the  Danifh  monarchy  in  the  perfon  of  a 

king 
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Perfoiial  Rrength  and  valour  being  the  life  of  martial  enterprize,  it  wa  sno 
wonder,  that  thefe  ideas  occupied  the  fupreme  place  in  the  breads  of  the 
Scythian  or  Gothic  emigrants,  who  gradually  became  mailers  of  all  the  northern, 
as  well  as  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  They  were  to  hew  their  way  through 
defolation  and  carnage  to  the  eftablifhraent  of  new  fettlements  and  pofleffions 
for  themfelves  and  their  pofterity.    All  milder  deities  of  courfe  gave  place  ia 

king  Dan  more  than  1000  years  before  Chrlil.    Torfeus  from  Icelandic  Sagas  has  Ihown,  that 
Saxo's  fyftem  drawn  from  old  fongs  is  falfe  ;    and  that  Skiold  fon  of  Odin  was  the  firft  king  erf" 
Denmark,  a  little  before  our  aera.  Mallet  in  his  Hiffory  of  Denmark  has  followed  the  plan  of  Tor^aaus^, 
which  is  much  more  rational  than  Saxo's.    In  Sweden  the  hiilory  refts  upon  aa  author  of  wonderful 
merit  and  judgment  for  his  age,  Snorro  Sturlefon,  who  wrote  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and'  whofc- 
hiftory  relates  alfo  to  Denmark  and  Norway.    He  makes  Odin  contemporary  with  Pompey,  from 
whom  h,e  flies  ixita  the  north;  and  fubduing  Scandinavia,  keeps  Sweden  for  himfelf  and  commence*, 
the  lijie  of  kings.    The  Norwegian  hiftory  refts  on  the  diligence  of  Torfeus,  who  from  Icelandic 
chronicles,,  genealogies,  &c.  concludes  Odin  to  have  come  into  Scandinavia  in  the  time  of  Darius 
Hyftafpis,  or  about   520  years  before  Chrift.     Some-  northern  antiquaries   alfo  finding    in  the 
Edda,  that  Odin  was  put  as  the  fupr-eme  Derty,   and  that  a  total  uncertainty  prevailed  in  the 
old  accounts  about  his  age,  have  imagined  to  themfelves  another  Odin,   who  lived  about  lOOOr 
years  before  our  aera; — a  mere  arbitrary  date,  and  which  the  formers  of  this  fyftem  had  better 
have  put  500  years  before  Chrift,   as  Torfaeus  the  moft    diligent  of  northern  antiquaries  has 
done.    Mallet,  who  has  taken  matters  as  he  found  them,  fuppofes  two  Odins,  and  looks  on  the  laft^, 
who  flourifhed  in  Pompey's  time,  as  an- Afiatic  magician;  nay  he  tells  us  fome  believe  three  Odins. 
Torfaeus  we  have  feen  in  his  Norwegian  hiftory  infers  him  to  have  lived  500  years  before  Chrift,. 
whom  in,  his  Series  regunv  Danize  he  had  thought  lived  only  50.     Here  is  the  fecret :  "  Odiiv 
never  exifted.,"    The  whole  affair  is  an  allegory.    The  later  Edda,  which  was  alfo  compiled  by, 
Snorro  in  the  thirteenth,  century,  fally  confirms  the  i^ea,  that  Odin  was  never  fn  life,  but  was 
merely  the  "  God  of  War.'*'   In  this.  Edda,  Thor  h  the  fon  of  Odin.    Mallet  well  obferves,  that- 
through  this  whole  Edda  Odin,  the  hero,,  wha  led  the  Goths  from  Afia,  is  confounded  with  Odin  the: 
God  of  War,  or  fupreme  God  of  the  Norwegians.    '^T'rue  j  yet  is  there  no  confufion.    There  waa- 
but  one  Odin,  "  the  God'.."    The  hero  is  a  non-exiftence».   The  whole  pjfogrefs  of  the  Goths  from, 
Afia  under  Odin  is  a  dire£l  allegory.    It  was  the  God  of  War  who  conducted  the  Goths  ;  literally  ■ 
they  fought  their  way  againft  the  Ceks  and- Fins..   ITiete  was  one  Odin  the  God  of  War,  who  was 
contemporary  In  all  ages.    The  kings  of  Sweden^  Denmark  and  Norway,  nay  the  whole  Ar-glo-Saxon.> 
kings,  owned  him  as  firft  father;^  that  is,,they. were  entitl&d folely  to  martial Iprpwcfs  ior  their  thrones. 
The  Goths  or  Scythians  by  war  fubdued  and  peopled,  Scandinavia ;  an  event  that  happened  ,  at.  leaft:. 
500  years  before  Chrift;  and  was  accompliihed'by  different  nations  (of  Goths)  under,  different 
leaders,  but  all -under  the  guidance  of  Odin* God  of' War-..   If,  he  even  exiflred,- it- was;  in  the  firft 
Scythian  empire.    Romulus  was  the  fon  of  Mars,,  as  the  northeraJcings  were- of  Odih ;  but  Mars  was- 
neither  the  human  father  of  Romulus,  notreigiied  i^J  Latium  juft  before  him."— —See  FiNKERTON'fr'. 
Diirertation  on.the  Ojigin  and  Progrefs  of  the  ScythianS: or. Goths,  Part  IL  c,  v.    Printed  1787., 
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their  mythology  to  the  God  of  War,  who  under  the  name  of  Odhi  (or  Woden) 
was  their  fiipreme  obje6l  of  worfhip,  and  whofe  favourite  title  (as  it  was  believed) 
was  that  of  "  Father  of  Slaughter'[F]."  To  fuch  a  God  of  terror,  devaflation 
and  carnage,  what  complexion  of  mind  could  be  deemed  fo  acceptable,  as  the 
indulgence  of  a  fovereign  contempt  of  danger  and  death  ?  or  what  facrifice  could 
be  devifed  more  grateful  than  the  eflfufion  of  human  blood  [g]  ?  The  intre- 
pidity and  bravery  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  was  never  called  in  queftion  ; 
but  their  ideas  were  fo  concentrated  in  war  and  bloodflied,  that  they  difdained 
every  mode  of  dying,  which  was  not  connected  with  violence.  Indeed  all  their 
expe6lations  of  future  happinefs  were  fo  artfully  difpofed  by  thofe  (whoever 
they  were)  who  had  the  framing  of  them,  as  muft  unavoidably  tend  to  breed 
a  race  of  fanguinary  heroes  upon  earth  fit  for  ravage  and  conqueft  wherever 
they  went.  The  firft  general  idea  which  was  imprefled  on  the  minds  of  the 
vvorfhippers  of  Odin  was,  "  the  honour  of  dying  in  battle."  Greedy  of  death 
they  fought  it  with  fury,  and  when  flruck  in  battle  by  a  mortal  blow,  they  fell 
with  cheerfulnefs  and  fmiles  of  content.  From  hence  it  followed  among  a 
nation  of  warriors,  that  any  kind  of  death  was  deemed  inglorious,  mean  and 
difgraceful,  which  was  not  in  fome  meafure  connefted  with  blood  and  violence.. 
The  joys  [h]  of  Afgardia  (the  Elyfium  of  Odin)  were  framed  on  this  prin- 
ciple. All  were  excluded  from  Odin's  **  Feaft  of  Heroes,"  who  breathed 
out  their  fouls  on  a  bed,  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  overcome  by  difeafe 
or  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  In  Afgardia  was  fituated  the  hall  or  palace  of 
Odin;  where  he  himfelf  was  feated  on  a  throne  to  receive  the  fouls  of  his 
departed  heroes.  This  place  was  denominated  [i]  "  Valhalla  j"  and  though 
primarily  defigned  for  the  reception  of  thofe,  who  died  in  battle,  was  alfo  open 
to  all  fuch,  as  being  neceflarily  deprived  of  that  opportunity  of  glory,  yet  dif- 
covered  an  eagernefs  to  participate  its  pleafures,  by  infli(5ting  a  forcible  death 
of  any  kind  on  themfelves ;  it  being  an  eftabliftied  opinion,  that  fuch  fouls  as 

[f]  Oalfodr,  hoc  eft,  Stragis  Pater.  See  Bartholinus,  p.  352. 

[g]  See  BarthoLinus,  pages  2i8,  388,  and  394.  ■ 

[h]  The  people  of  the  north  (Scandinavia)  conceived  Afgardia  or  their  Elyfium  to  be  placed  in 
Scythia  fomewhere  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais  from  whence  Odin  came  to  them,  and  to  which  he 
returned  to  live  for  ever.  See  Bartholinus,  p.  405,  &c. 

[i]  Signifying  the  Hall  of  thofe,  who  died  by  violence.— —See  Bartholinus. 

were 
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were  detruded  from  the  body  "  by  any  [k]  violent  method  v/ent  flrait  to  Val- 
halla." It  was  a  tradition  alfo,  -that  Odin  himfelf  having  formerly  refided  in 
perfon  among  his  worfhippers,  in  order  to  inftruft  them  in  religious  matters 
and  to  lead  them  forth  to  new  pofTeffions  and  conquefts,  took  the  following 
method  of  retiring  from  the  earth  again  to  his  eternal  manfions.  Having  con- 
vened his  fenate  of  demigods  and  all  the  heads  of  his  people,  he  proceeded  to 
inform  them,  that  he  was  now  about  to  quit  his  bodily  form  and  terreftrial  abode, 
in  order  to  return  and  live  for  ever  in  Afgardia,  where  he  would  prepare  a  feat 
of  happinefs  for  the  fouls  of  departed  heroes.  He  then  ordered  preparations 
to  be  [l]  made  for  burning  his  body  in  fuch  a  manner  and  with  fuch  cere- 
monies, as  that  it  (hould  appear  as  if  his  foul  was  retiring  from  its  corporeal 
•  integuments  to  celeftial  habitations.  All  ceremonials  being  adjuftedi  Odin  firft 
wounded  himfelf  with  the  point  of  his  own  fword ;  giving  out,  that  by  this 
ceremony  he  not  only  appropriated  to  himfelf  the  fouls  of  all  fuch  as  fhould 
die  a  violent  [m]  and  bloody  death,  but  fet  them  an  example  of  it  in  his  own 
method  of  leaving  the  world;  fignifying  alfo  to  the  furrounding  multitude, 
"  that  the  foul  muft  be  detruded  by  fome  violence  from  the  body,  in  oi'der  tO' 
be  admitted  among  departed  heroes."  The  great  obje6l  of  adoration  in  the 
north  having  taken  this  method  of  efcaping  from  the  fight  of  his  worfhippers 
by  committing  violence  on  his  own  perfon,  a  wide  field  (we  may  be  fure)  was 
laid  open  for  all  tbe  extravagancies  of  religious  fuicide,  to  which  the  adorers 
of  Odin  thought  they  were  fo  particularly  invited  by  their  chief  deity,  and  for 
which  he  held  forth  fuch  ample  rewards.  As  the  obtaining  a  feat  in  Odin's 
hall  was  the  grand  objedl  to  which  his  worfhippers  afpired,  and  for  wbicli  they 

[k]  Noftratibus  fane  hec  erat  infalUbillter  perfuafum,  animas,.  non  vulgares^  neque  fenio-  morbove,. 
fed  cruenta  morte  &  vi  corporibus  exeuntes,  reita  ad  Valhallam  ferri.  Bartholinus,  p.  317. 

[l]  This  was  a  piece  of  fhrewd  policy  in  this  mighty  leader  of  the  Scythian  tribes  (whoever  he  was).. 
Having  once  raifed  himfelf  into  a  deity  in  the  eftimatipn  of  his  followers,  (which  he  is  faid  to  have 
done  by  his  great  fkill  in  magic,  as  well  as  prowefs  in  arms)  he  was  unwilling  to  fmk  again  into  a 
mere  mortal.  But  finding  himfelf  prefled  by  human  infirmities  and  the  approach  of  old  age,  he  hit  on 
the  expedient  of  a  pompous'  and  voluntary  departure  from  earth,  that  he  might  not  leflen  his  future 

dignity  by  a  necelTary  fubmiffion  to  the  ftroke  of  fate.  See  Bartholinus's  Account  of  Odin's- 

Death. 

[m]  Odin  affigned  over  to  Freya,  a  woman  of  die  firft  dignity  in  his  court,  the  office  of  receiving 
the  fouls  of  fuch  noble  women,  as  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives  by  any  a<St  of  violence.  Bar- 
tholinus, p.  353. 

U  2  were 
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were  at  all  times  To  ready  to  facrifice  their  lives,  it  may  not  be  dlfagreeable  to 
fuch  readers  as  are  not  already  acquainted  with  this  fubjefl,  to  give  fome  further 
account  of  Valhalla  [n]  and  its  fuppofed  inhabitants. 

Valhalla  was  afligned  (as  has  been  before  obfei  ved)  for  the  reception  of  all 
thofe,  who  died  a  death  of  violence.  But  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  North, 
having  no  conception  of  a  foul's  exiftence  without  a  body,  though  they  burned 
the  latter  to  afhes,  yet  imagined  it  to  be  fome  how  or  other  reunited  to  its  foul 
again  in  the  palace  of  Odin ;  where  it  was  to  enjoy  for  ever  and  without  inter- 
ruption, fuch  pleafures  as  affe6led  it  mofl:  on  earth.  The  mofl:  honourable 
feats  in  this  hall  were  affigned  to  thofe,  who  fell  in  battle,  and  who  could  reckon 
up  the  greateft  number  of  enemies,  whom  they  had  previoufly  flain.  On  the 
other  hand,  fuch  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  joys  of  Valhalla,  who  fuffered 
themfelves  to  die  of  a  lingering  illnefs  or  of  old  age,  lince  violence  and  blood- 
Ihed  were  the  only  paflports  of  admiflion  into-  the  prefence  of  this  demon  of 
deftru6lion.  Hence  numbers,  to  whom  their  unhappy  ftars  feemed  to  refufe 
a  glorious  fall  in  the  field  of  battle,  were  eager  to  plunge  their  fwords  into  their 
own  hearts,  to  precipitate  themfelves  from  rocks,  or  by  any  other  means  to  com- 
pafs  forcible  death,  being  alTured,  that  by  taking  this  method  (and  by  this  alone) 
they  fhould  have  an  immediate  admiffion  into  Valhalla.  But  neither  was  it 
deemed  fo  honourable  to  approach  the  throne  of  Odin  [o]  fingle  and  unat- 
tended. On  the  contrary,  a  fuperior  deference  was  paid  to  thofe,  who  entered 
this  bloody  hall  with  the  greateft  crowd  of  attendant,  voluntary  viflims.  Hence 
the  wives,  the  friends,  and  flaves  of  the  deceafed  lord  were  affiduous  to  accom- 
pany him  into  the  other  world,  and  therefore  frequently  and  in  numbers  facri- 

[n]  See  various  parts  of  Bartholinus,  who  colletled  from  the  Edda  and  Fragments  of  Scaldic  Poetry. 
The  Edda  was  compiled  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Snorro  Sturlefcn  in  the  Icelandic  tongue  ;  and  is 
ftudied  by  the  learned  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  as  the  moft  valuable  remains  of  their  ancient  tradi- 
tions. Bartholinus  gives  the  preference  to  the  Fragments  of  the  Poets,  quos  Scaldos  feptentrio 
indigitavit  (fays  he  in  his  preface) ;  and  accordingly  he  has  made  great  ufe  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the 
Edda,  in  his  work,  De  caufis  contemptae  mortis  a  Danis  adhuc  Gentilibus. — Some  of  thefe  Scaldic 
fragments  or  odes  have  received  an  Englifh  drefs  from  the  pen  of  Gray,  who  refers  to  Bartholinus  for 
the  original  in  the  Norfe  tongue. 

[o]  Noftris  defiderium  cum  turba  &  quam  maximo  comitatu  Inferos  petere.  Bartholinus, 

f.  514.  and  507,  &c.  where  a  number  of  inflances  are  adduced  of  the  voluntary  death  of  wives, 
friends,  &c.  to  accompany  their  chief. 

ficed 
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ficed  themfelves  at  his  tomb.  By  thefe  means  they  fecured  to  themfelves  alfo 
the  joys  of  Valhalla,  from  which  place  all  flaves  or  perfons  of  mean  con- 
dition [p]  were  utterly  excluded,  unlefs  they  exhibited  thefe  proofs  of  honouring 
their  fuperior  by  this  voluntary  deftru6lion  of  themfelves  at  his  deceafe. 

Though  it  does  not  immediately  belong  to  the  point  in  view,  yet,  in  order  to 
wind  up  the  fubje6t  of  Odin's  Hall,  a  few  hues  fliall  be  added  on  the  pleafures 
expe6led  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  grand  Elyfium  of  the  North,  In  reward  then 
for  thefe  bloody  fervices,  the  perfons  admitted  into  Valhalla  were  to  enjoy  all 
fuch  pleafures  in  perfection  and  for  ever,  as  had  delighted  them  moft  on  earth. 
They  were  admitted  into  a  participation  of  divinity  with  Odin  and  his  fenate  of 
demigods,  where  they  were  ftill  to  exercife  their  beloved  war,  fighting  meek 
battles  under  the  [qJ  ftandards  of  thefe  deities.  After  thefe  exercifes  they 
returned  into  the  hall,  where  they  recreated  themfelves  in  that  manner,  which 
next  to  fighting  conftituted  their  chief  employment  on  earth — the  pleafures  of 
inebriation.  But  here  Odin  referved  to  himfelf  a  marked  fuperiority.  For  he 
alone  regaled  himfelf  with  wine,  and  left  ale  and  mead  (the  beloved  potations 
of  the  northern  nations)  [r]  to  be  the  beverage  of  his  demigods  and  heroes, 
who  were  to  enjoy  moreover  the  fupreme  delight  of  making  their  potations  out 
of  the  fliulls  of  their  enemies. 

Such  then  was  the  religion  and  fuch  the  felf- murder  deemed  honourable  by 
the  worfhippers  [s]  of  Odin.    Though  their  ideas  of  futurity  were  grofsly 

[p]  See  Bartholinus,  3'85,  &c> 

[qJ  They  were  called  Monoheroes — quod  illi  foli  in  altera  vita  militiam  exercerent,  fub  vexillis 
Deorum  pugnaturi.  Bartholinus. 

[r]  See  Bartholinus  and  his  extra£ls  from  northern  writers  and  Scaldic  poetry,  concerning  the  great 
«fe  and  abufe  of  ale  and  mead  in  Scandinavia,  Britain,  Germany,  &c.  in  Lib.  II.  Chap,  xii, 

PJiny  alfo  writes  as  follows.  Lib.  XIV.  c,  xxii.  Eft  &  occidentis  populis  fua  ebrictas  fruge  madida; 
pluribas  modis  per  Gallias  Hifpaniafque,  nomini"bus  aliis  fed  ratione  eadem.  Hifpaniae  jam  &  vetuf- 
tatem  ferre  ea  genera  docuerunt.  i^^gyptus  quoque  e  fruge  fM  potus  fimiliter  excogifavit.  Nullaque 
in  parte  mundi  ceflat  ebrietas ;  meros  quippe  hauriunt  tales  fuccos,  nec  diluendo,  ut  vina,  mitigant. 
At  herctile  illic  tellus  fruges  parere  videbatur.  Heu  mira  vitiorum  folertia,  inventmn  eftj  quemad- 
raodum  aqua  inebriaret ! 

[s]  The  D-ruids  alfo  favoured  fuiclde  on  religious  principle,  as  appears  from  the  following  maxim 
or  rule  of  theirs.    "  There  is  another  world,  and  tliey  who  kill  themfelves  to  accompany  their  friends 
ihither,  will  live  with  them  there."  See  Rapin's  Introdudion  to  Hift,  of  England, 

fenfual. 
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fenfiial,  yet  their  frequent  fuicide  was  wholly  of  a  religious  tendency,  and  was 
accomplifhed,  not  with  any  view  of  liberating  themfelves  from  dangers  or 
troubles  on  earth,  but  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  forwarding  (as  they  thought) 
their  happlnefs  after  death :  and  in  this  it  agreed  with  Afiatic  fuicide  in  general* 
Whereas  the  fuicide  countenanced  by  fome  Weftern  philofophers  (as  we  fhall 
foon  find),  as  well  as  that  of  its  abettors  in  modern  days,  looks  entirely  another 
way  J  viz.  only  towards  a  relief  from  prefent  fufferings,  which  there  would  be 
more  fortitude  in  fuftaining  with  firmnefs  than  in  cutting  fhort  by  felf-murder. 
One  general  refledtion  ftiould  not  be  forgotten  in  concluding  thefe  remarks  on 
Afiatic  fuicide — **  that  it  muft  ever  be  praife-worthy  to  a6t  on  principle,  even 
*'  though  that  principle  be  founded  on  grofs  error."  For  whatever  reafon 
"  we"  may  have  to  condemn  fuch  or  fuch  maxims  of  Indian  philofophy  and 
morality,  yet  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  find  fault  with  thofe,  whofe  pra6lice 
correfponds  with  their  faith.  Though  therefore  even  in  the  prefent  days  an 
Indian  wife  burns,  an  old  Gentoo  is  expofed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and 
a  Japanefe  drowns  for  the  honour  of  Amida,  yet  there  may  be  to  themfelves 
more  honour  than  blame  in  fo  doing.  Be  it  alfo  further  remembered,  that 
whatever  allowance  be  due  to  the  Afiatic  Pagan  on  this  occafion,  the  more  en- 
lightened European  can  make  no  ufe  of  fuch  an  indulgence,  fo  as  ever  to  deprive 
himfelf  of  life,  without  incurring  the  higheft  degree  of  cenfure :  and  that  for 
the  very  fame  reafon  in  both,  **  a  confiftency  of  principle  and  pradice." 


CHAP.  Ill, 

l^he  opinions  of  the  ancient  philofophers  on  the  fubjeB  of  fuicide  only  to  be  colleSled 
from  fcattered  paffages  in  their  writings,  or  from  what  has  been  handed  down  by 
others  concerning  their  tenets  ^Pythagoras  and  Socrates  condemned  all  fuicide^  as 
an  offence  againfl  the  authority  of  God. — Vlato  fpeaks  more  favourably  of  fuicide 
in  particular  ftuations  j  fuch  as  heavy  misfortunes^  extreme  poverty,  ^c— Sinful 
only  [he  fays)  when  arifing  from  indolence  and  timidity,  maybe  fiown  to,  when 
we  are  in  great  danger  of  becoming  impious  and  facrilegious  to  the  gods,  or  hurtful 
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to  the  Jiate  j  in  cafes  of  incurable  Jichtef. — Flato  makes  it  an  offence  chiefly  againfl 
felf  and  fate. — New  Platoni/is. — Philofophic  death  explained. — Plotinus  condemns 
fuicide  on  ahfraB  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  foul  and  its  union  with  the  body. — 
Porphyry  follows  the  ideas  of  his  mafer  Plotinus^ — Macrobius  argues  on  the  fame 
grounds. — Olympiodorus  s  fentiments  in  favour  of  fuicide  under  particular  circum- 
fames,  and  grounded  on  his  own  interpretation  of  the  opinions  of  the  old  and  new 
Platonifs. — Arifotle  deems  it  an  off'ence  againfl  the  fate  j  and  not  defenfible  on 
felfip  and  interefed  motives. — Epicuriis ;  in  what  his  pleafure,  as  the  fummum 
bonum,  confifed ;  how  warped  by  his  followers. — His  pleafure  according  to  its  befl 
iiiterpretation  indolent  and  inaBive. — The  fame  indolence  0nd  unco?icern  about 
human  aff'airs  attributed  to  the  gods  of  the  Epicureans. — They  allowed  therefore  of 
no  rewards  or  punifhments  in  a  future  fate^  if  indeed  they  allowed  of  any  futurity 
at  all. — A  cofitradiBion  between  the  advice  of  Epicurus  and  the  immediate  ten- 
dency of  his  doBrines. — The  tendency  of  Epicurean  do  Brines  lead  immediately  ta 
fuicide^  when  the  troubles  of  life  become  great  and  are  deemed  irreinediabte. 

AS  a  full  difcuffion  of  the  fubje<5l  of  fuicide  in  all  its  points  of  view,  feems 
never  to  have  employed  the  thoughts  of  any  ancient  philofopher ;  or  at 
leaft,  as  no  regular  treatife  of  that  kind  has  been  preferved  to  our  days,  all  that 
can  be  done  on  this  head,  is  to  eolle6l  fuch  fcattered  paffages  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  as  allude  to  the  practice,  and  which  either  condemn  or  fpeak  fa- 
vourably of  it  in  general  terms,  according  to  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  the 
different  fedls  to  which  the  writers  belonged. 

Pythagoras,  who  is  thought  to  have  gathered  much  of  his  knowledge  and 
philofophy  from  India,  and  to  have  brought  with  him  from  thence  his  grand  doc- 
trine of  the  metempfychofis,  feems  however  to  have  converted  that  dodtrine  to  a 
different  and  more  rational  purpofe  than  thofe  fages  of  the  Eafl,  who  approved 
of  felf-murder.  For  whereas  the  Bramans  carried  their  contempt  of  life  to  fo 
high  a  pitch  as  to  imagine,  they  fhould  be  rewarded  in  their  courfe  of  tranf- 
migrations,  in  cafe  they  anticipated  the  ftroke  of  death,  the  great  founder  of 
the  Italic  fe6t  proceeded  on  contrary  grounds.  Pythagoras  confidered  the  foul, 
whilft  it  was  united  to  its  corporeal  tegument,  to  be  in  a  ftate  inferior  to  that, 
to  which  by  its  proper  powers  and  faculties  it  belonged;  and  confequently  to 

be. 
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be  in  a  ftate  of  punifhment  or  at  leaft  of  probation.  Hence  he  deduced  the 
propriety  and  neceffity  of  remaining  fubmiffively  in  life,  till  v^e  were  releafed 
by  nature  or  the  command  of  the  Deity :  otherwife  our  fouls  would  be  fubjed 
through  our  want  of  patience  to  degradation  inftead  of  exaltation  in  the  order 
of  changes.  As  the  Indian  fages  therefore  entertained  high  notions  of  the 
merits  of  felf-murder,  fo  Pythagoras  and  his  followers  univerfally  condemned 
its  pra6lice.  "  The  fliort  remnant  of  life,  that  appertains  to  old  men,  is 
*'  neither  to  be  greedily  coveted  nor  deferted  without  caufe  j  fince  Pythagoras 
"  forbids  any  one  to  depart  from  his  guard  or  ftation  in  life,  without  the 
"  authority  and  command  of  his  general,  that  is  [t],  of  God."  What  the 
l^ythagoreans  judged  to  be  an  authority  from  God  in  this  cafe  may  be  partly 
colleded  from  the  following  paflage  [u]  in  Athenaeus.  Euxitheus  the  Py- 
**  thagorean  afierted  (according  to  his  mafter's  tenets)  that  the  fouls  of  all  men 
"  were  bound  to  the  body  in  this  life,  as  a  punifhment ;  and  that  the  Deity 
"  had  declared,  that  unlefs  they  remained  quietly  in  thefe  prifons,  till  He  fliould 
*'  be  pleafed  of  his  own  accord  to  give  them  a  releafe,  they  fhould  fuflfer  more 
and  heavier  calamities.  Wherefore  all,  who  are  cautious  and  fearful  of 
"  lofrng  the  prefent  ftate  of  their  fouls,  avoid  and  dread  a  "  voluntary"  de- 
**  parture  from  life,  being  perfuaded,  that  the  death,  which  happens  from  old 
*'  age,  is  of  all  others  the  moft  cheerfully  to  be  fubmitted  to,  as  being  that 
**  feparation  of  the  foul  from  the  body,  which  can  be  faid  with  moft  propriety,  to- 
**  fall  out  by  the  will  and  decree  of  the  Deity.  Such  are  the  opinions,  which  we, 
'*  embrace."  The  following  converfation  of  Socrates  tends  alfo  to  elucidate  the. 
Pythagorean  notions,  of  what  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  leave  of  departure  from  the 
Deity ;  as  well  as  to  explain  that  great  man's  own  fentiments  on  the  fame 
fubjeft.  The  pafTag^  indeed  is.  not  free  from  fome  obfcurities,  but  is  fuffi- 
ciently  deciftve  upon  the  whole  of  a  perfect  coincidence  in  fentiments  between- 
thefe  two  fliining  lights  of  antiquity  on  the  fubje«5t  before  us.  Thi«  famous 
converfation  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul  was  fupported  in  the  prifon  between^ 
Socrates  and  his  friends  on  the  day  on  which-  he  was  compelled  to  drink  poifon- 

[t]  Illud  breve vitae  reliquum  nec  avide  appetendum. fenibus,.  nec  fine  causa  deferendum  fit:  vetat-. 
que  Pythagoras  injuflu  imperatoris,  id  eft  Dei,  de  praefidio  &  ftatione  vitae  decedere. — — Cic.de 
]§ene£lute. 

[u]  See  his  Deipnofophifts  or  Table-Talk,  Lib.  IV.  p.  157.. 
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\>Y  order  of  the  Athenian  magiftrates ;  and  it  is  related  by  Phssdo  in  the  dia* 
logue  bearing  his  name  among  Plato's  works.  All  that  concerns  the  prefent 
fubjeft  is  contained  in  the  following  [x]  extr:a£]:.  Socrates.  "  You  may  give 
**  this  anfvver  [y]  then,  O  Cebes,  to  Evenus,  and  moreover  bid  him  farewell, 
"  and  foilov/  me,  if  he  be  wife.    For  I  go  hence  to-day  ('*  meaning,  he  dies") 

by  order  of  the  Athenians."  Simias.  '*  What  is  it,  Socrates,  that  you  are 
"  recommending  to  Evenus  [z]  ?  I  have  often  met  with  that  man  ;  but  from 
"  the  judgment  I  have  formed  of  him,  I  think  he  will  not  be  eafily  perfuaded 
"  to  do  what  you  fay."  Socrates.  "  What  then  !  is  not  Evenus  a  phiiofopher  ?" 
Simias.  It  fhould  feem  fo."  Socrates.  "  Not  only  Evenus  then,  but  who- 
"  foever  judges  rightly  of  this  bufmefs,  will  wifn  to  do  fo  [a].  However  he 
"  will  not  perhaps  oiTer  violence  to  himfclf,  becaufe  that,  they  fay,  is  for- 
*'  bidden."    Cebes.  **  How  is  it  then,  Socrates,  that  not  allowing  it  to  be  law- 

ful  to  commit  violence  on  onefelf,  yet  you  advife  a  phiiofopher  to  follow  one, 
"  who  is  dying?"  Socrates:  "  What,  Cebes,  have  not  you  and  Simias  heard 
"  of  thefe  matters  from  Philolaus,  with  whom  you  were  fo  intimate  ?"  Cebes. 

Nothing  clearly."    Socrates.  "  But  1  only  fpeak  from  hearfay  of  thefe  [b] 

things  i  yet  what  I  have  heard  I  will  communicate  without  referve.    f  or 

[xj  See  Plato's  Phssdo  near  the  beginning.    Tavla,  sv,  u  K7,Qyi<;,  'Evdvcj  <p^y.^t.  Sec. 
[y]  Which  refers  to  what  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  dialogue. 

[z]  According  to  a  marginal  note  at  the  place  in  Stephens's  folio  edit,  of  Plato's  works,  "  Evenus 
v.'as  a  Parian  fophift  (a  would-be  phiiofopher)  who  led  a  voluptuous  life,  an-d  was  particularly  fearful 
of  death."  Thofe  who  confult  the  original  will  find  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  dialogue,  that  Evenus 
had  been  fome what  jealous  of  Socrates,  becaufe  he  had  been  writing  verfes  in  prifon  ;  and  that  he  was 
afraid  of  being  rivaled  by  Socrates  in  poetry.  But  the  phiiofopher  bids  his  friend  tell  Evenuf,  he 
need  not  fear  that,  but  that  now  he  might  have  an  opportunity,  if  he  pleafed,  of  rivaling  Socrates  in 
the  manner  of  his  death.  This  m.ay  be  implied  from  what  goes  before,  and  gives  an  air  of  pleafuntry 
and  iror^  to  that  part  of  the  paiTage  before  us  relative  to  Evenus,  which  is  very  confiftent  with  the 
ijfual  Socratic  ftile  of  converfation. 

[a]  That  is,  v/ill  wifli  to  follow  me  in  fuch  a  kind  of  death  :  fmce  it  may  become  a  phiiofopher  on 
many  occafions  to  wifh  to  meet  death,  though  not  to  haften  it  voluntarily ;  and  on  none  fooner  than 
in  defence  of  his  princ!»3les  and  virtuous  manners,  v/hich  was  the  cafe  with  Socrates. 

[b]  Namely,  of  Philolaus's  opinion  of  thefe  matters;  viz.  of  death  and  its  confequences,  and  what 
a  phiiofopher  ought  to  think  of  embracing  it.  N.  B.  Philolaus  of  Crotona  v/as  a  Pythagorean,  and 
the  firft  v/ho  divulged  the  philofophy  of  Pythagoras,  by  Celling  the  v/orks,  which  contained  it,  to  Plato; 
fays  Fcrmey  in  his  Miftory  of  Philofophy. 

,  X  furely 
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furely  it  is  moil:  of  all  becoming  one,  who  is  jufl  about  to  emigrate  from 
"  hence  to  form  in  his  mind  fome  idea  of  what  this  migration  is  likely  to  prove.j . 
"  and  to  converfe  about  it  j  befides,  what  better  can  we  do,  till  the  fetting  of 
"  the  fun  ?"    Cei>es.  "  But  why,  Socrates,  do  they  fay,  it  is  wicked  to  kill  one- 

felf?  For  in  regard  to  your  inquiry  juft  now,  I  have  before-time  heard  from 
"  Philolaus  and  from  fome  others,  '*  that  it  does  not  become  a  man  to  do  fo 
"  but  I  never  heard  the  matter  difcuffed  and  [cj  laid  open  by  any  one." 
Socrates.  "  If  you  are  attentive  then  you  fhall  quickly  hear.  Perhaps  it  appears 
*'  extraordinary  to  you,  why,  the  pofition  being  fo  plain  and  fimple,  "  that  it 
*'  may  happen  to  a  man  to  prefer  death  to  life,"  why  (I  fay)  it  fhould  not  be 
"  permitted  to  thofe,  to  whom  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  die,  to  adminifter  - 
"  that  advantage  to  themfelves  rather  than  wait  for  another  to  do  it  for  them  ? 
"  You  may  fmile  and  think  it  abfurd,  that  this  fhould  not  always  be  lav^ful : 

but  there  is  reafon  in  the  prohibition.    Truly  that  which  is  maintained  iit-. 
*'  the  fublimer  parts  of  philofophy  [d]  concerning  thefe  matters,  *'  that  we 
*'  men  are,  as  it  were,  on  guard,  and  that  it  does  not  become  any  one  to  relieve 
"  himfelf  from  his  ftation,  or  to  fly  away  of  his  own  motion,  feems  to  me  an- 

important  doftrine,  but  not  of  cafy  or  vulgar  comprehenfion.    But  truly,  . 
"  Cebes,  I  think  it  alfo  well  faid,  *'  that  the  gods  take  care  of  us,  and  that  we 

are  as  one  of  their  pofieffions  :"  Is  not  this  your  opinion  too  ?"    Cebes.  "  Yes 

certainly."    Socrates.  *'  Would  you  not  then  be  angry,  if  one  of  your  flaves-: 

[c]  The  meaning  feems  to  be,  "  I  have  heard  the  thing  in  general  affcrted  to  be  wrong,  but  never  : 
heard  the  reafons  affigned  for  its  being  fo." 

[d]  There  is  fome  difficulty  here  with  refpedl  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,.ra  awof^/Ila;  but  fee  a 

note  of  the  learned  Bifliop  Warburton  on  this  paffage,  v/here  he  tranflates  it,  "  The  Mylleries."  

Div.  Leg.  Vol.  I.  B.  ii.  f.  4. 

His  Lordfhip  likewife  mentions  the  exoteric  and  efoteric,  that  is,  the  popular  and  fecret  docStrines 
of  the  philofophers.  Fie  allows  the  impiety  of  fuicide  to  be  aii  exoteric  doftrine,  on  account  of  its 
practice  being  fo  pernicious  to  fociety  ;  but  he  feems  to  doubt  its  being  an  efoteric  opinion  alfo  of  the 
philofophers  among  themfelves.  But  without  entering  into  this  abftrufc  point  of  popular  and  fecret 
doitrines,  which  would  carry  us  too  great  lengths,  it  feems  as  if  Socrates  in  this  place  firft  mentioned, 
what  had  been  ufually  advanced  againft  fuicide  by  Pythagoras  and  other  preceding  philofophers,  con- 
cerning the  flatioa  of  man,  which  he  thinks  though  an  important,  yet  an  abftrufc  argument,  and  not 
much  levelled  to  common  capacities.  Fie  therefore  proceeds  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  other  allullons  and 
arguments  of  his  own,  as  fcem  beft  adapted  to  explain  the  impiety  of  fuicide  in  an  eafy  and  familiar 
maniier. 

"  fliould 
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lliould  kill  himfelf,  when  you  had  given  him  no  intimation  of  your  pleafure, 
"  that  he  fhould  depart  out  of  life  ?  and  if  you  then  had  power  over  him, 

would  you  not  punifh  him  r"  Cehes.  *^  Certainly."  Socrates.  "  Perhaps 
.  then  on  the  fame  grounds  it  is  not  again fl  reafon,  that  it  does  not  become 
"  any  one  to  kill  himfelf,  before  God  has  impofed  fome  neceffity  of  doing  it 
"  upon  him,  as  He  has  at  this  time  [e]  on  me."  Ce5es.  *'  This  is  very  con- 
"  fiftent.  But  as  to  what  you  faid  before,  **  that  philofophers  might  defervedly 
"  be  anxious  to  die,"  that  muft  be  abfurd,  if  your  prefent  affertion  be  true, 
"  viz.  "  that  the  Deity  has  a  regard  and  care  for  us,  and  that  we  are  a  part 
"  of  his  property  and  polfeffion."  For  there  can  be  no  reafon,  why  the  mofl 
"  prudent  and  wife  men  fhould  not  at  all  times  grieve  to  be  rem.oved  from  that 

care  and  providence,  v/hich  the  good  gods  and  great  governors  of  the  univerfe 
*'  exercife  over  them.  A  wife  man  can  never  think,  that  he  is  able  to  take 
*'  better  care  of  himfelf  when  delivered  from  fuch  proteftors ;  but  a  fool  indeed 
"  may  judge  it  right  to  fly  from  ftich  mafters,  becaufe  he  is  not  capable  of 
"  feeing,  that  what  is  good  is  not  to  be  fled  from,  but  rather  continued  in; 
"  and  therefore  a  fool  may  fly  without  reafon.  But  he,  vAio  has  a  mind 
"  enriched  v^^ith  fenfe,  muil  always  defu'e  to  remain  with  Him,  who  would  take 
^'  the  beft  care  of  him.    And  fo,  Socrates,  the  contrary  of  that  which  was  before 

maintained,  is  the  more  probable;  fmce  it  rather  feems  to  behove  wife  men 

to  repine  at  death  and  fools  to  fufFer  [f]  it  gladly-" 

A  few  remarks  mufl  be  made  on  this  pafiage,  which  will  rather  concern  its 
general  tendency  than  be  employed  in  endeavouring  to  clear  up  a  few  obfcure 

[e]  The  neceffity  Socrates  here  alludes  to,  is  his  being  *'  compelled"  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
by  drinking  the  hemlock-draught.   'He  fays  towards  the  end  of  Phaedo,  "  as  one  ready  to  depart  when 
Fate  calls  him,  as  it  now  does  me." 

,[f]  It  muft  be  remarked  here,  that  Socrates's  friends  had  been  perfuading  him  to  fly  from  prifon, 
as  he  eafily  might,  and  to  live  fecretly  among  them.  Bi't  he  thought  it  injurious  to  the  ftate  to  attempt 
an  evafion  of  its  laws  however  unjuftly  enforced  againft  himfelf,  Cebes  therefore  artfully  gives  this 
turn  to  the  argument  and  attempts  to  perfuade  Socrates  (from  his  own  propofition  of  a  fuperintending 
Providence)  that  a  fool  only  (and  not  a  wife  man)  could  rejoice  in  putting  himfelf  out  of  the  care  of 
fuch  a  Providence  by  fufering  death  when  he  could  avoid  it.  This  leads  Socrates  to  difcourfe  on  the 
foul  and  its  immortality,  by  which  he  v/ould  prove  to  h-is  friends,  that  though  his  body  fliould  be  derid 
on  earth,  yet  his  foul  ir  nobler  part  would  be  more  than  ever  under  the  prote£lion  of  the  gods  : — the 
difcuffion  of  which  point  takes  up  the  reft  of  the  dialogue. 

X  2  phrafes. 
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phrafes.  From  the  words  of  the  valedi6lion  of  Socrates  to  Evenus  an  important 
queflion  feemed  to  arife,  "  whether  a  philofopher  might  not  on  certain  occafions 
*'  wiQi  for  and  eagerly  defire  death  ratlier  than  life?"  This  Socrates  affirms;. 
But  this  being  acknov/ledged,  a  fecond  queftion  prefents  itfelf,  why  then  is  he 
*'  not  at  libeity  to  purfue  what  would  conduce  to  his  happinefs  by  killing 
himfelf  r"  Here  Socrates  demurs ;  and  upon  his  friends  defiring  him  to  unfold 
his  reafons,  he  proceeds  thus;  *'  becaufe  man  is  fituated  in  this  life,  as  it  were 
*'  on  a  poft  or  ftation,  which  he  muft  not  quit  without  leave; .  becaufe  the 
gods  exert  a  providential  care  over  us,  on  which  account  we  are  a  part  (as 
it  v/ere)  of  their  pi-aperty  and  pofFeffions ;  and  becaufe,  we  fhould  think  it 
*'  unjuft  and  punifhable  (if  it  were  in  our  power  to  punifh)  in  any  flave  of 
*'  our  own,  to  kill  himfelf  without  our  leave."  Thefe  are  reafons  why  a 
philofopher,  though  he  may  be  ever  fo  defirous  of  dying,  has  no  power  or 
authority  to  hafcen  death's  arrival  by  an  immediate  ftroke  of  his  own  hand; 
He  muft  be  clear,  that  he  has  leave  from  the  Deity  to  quit  his  ftation,  before 
he  prefumes  to  do  it  of  his  own  accord.  This  leave  can  be  made  manifeft  no 
otherv^ife  than  by  a  "  vifible  neceffity  of  dying;"  a  flrong  and"  pertinent  in- 
flance  of  which  neceffity  was  exhibited  in  himfelf.  He  adminiftejed  the  deadly 
potion  to  himfelf,  by  which  he  might  be  faid  in  forae  fenfe  to  kill  himfelf;  but 
then  as  a  refufal  fo  to  do  was  not  in  his  own  power,  neceffity  ftamped  innocence 
on  the  aftion,  or  in  other  words  was,  as  it  were,  his  paflport  from  above  ar 
leave  for  quitting  his  earthly  ilation.  It  may  alfo  be  further  remarked,  that 
thefe  arguments  againfi:  fuicide  are  very  judicioufly  interwoven  (however  acci- 
dental the  introdu6lion  of  them  m.ay  feern  to  be)  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Phsedo,  that  though  on  account  of  the  foul's  immortality  aftervv'ards  proved 
and  its  fuperior  enjoyments  in  a  future  ftate,  it  might  feem  defirable  to  obtain 
that  ftate,  as  foon  as  poffible,  even  by  fuicide  j  yet  that  for  the  fubftantial  rea.- 
fons  here  adduced,  we  are  to  wait  the  pleafure  of  the  gods  v»fithout  haftening 
our  own  departui-e.  This  Pythagorean  and  Socratic  do<5irine  is  further  illuf- 
trated  in  the  following  paffiage  of  Tully,  where  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  he  is 
fpeaking  not  in  his  own  perfon,  but  in  that  of  the  family  of  Scipio  [g]. 

"  Since, 

[g]  See  Somnium  Scipionis  in  Tully.  In  this  fragment,  P.  Scipio  JEmWhnus,  the  deflroycr  of 
Carthage,  is  fuppcfed  to  be  converfing  in  a  dream  with  the  fhades  of  his  anceftors,  who  are  exhorting 
him  to  follow  the  fteps  of  their  glory,  in  order  that  he  might  be  exalted  into  their  prefent  fituatioji. 

The 
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"  SincCj  O  facred  father,  fince  this  is  life,  to  be  with  you  and  the  gods  above, 
as  I  hear  Africanus  faying,  why  do  I  remain  on  earth,  and  not  rather  haflen 
"  to  join  you  above? — Not  fo  neither  (repUes  Paulas  ^milius).  For  unlefs 
"  that  God,  who  pervades  every  thing,  which  you  fee,  fhall  free  you  from  the 
*'  prifon  of  the  body,  there  is  no  [h]  accefs  for  you  to  us  here.  For  this  is 
*'  the  condition  of  man's  generation  j  that  he  fliould  defend  that  globe,  which 
ftands  in  the  midft  of  all  this  temple  of  God  and  is  called  the  earth  :  and  a 
"  foul  has  been  given  to  man  of  thofe  eternal  fires,  which  you  call  conflella- 
*'  tions  and  ftars  :  which  being  globular  and  animated  with  divine  fpirits,  per- 
"  form  their  orbits  with  wonderful  celerity.  Wherefore,  O  Publius,  you  and 
"  every  one  muft  retain  his  foul  in  the  cuftody  of  his  body,  nor  muft  you 
"  emigrate  from  this  life  without  his  leave,  by  whom  your  foul  was  given  you  ; 

left  you  (liould  feem  to  fly  from  the  office  affigned  you  by  the  Deity."  It  is 
with  pleafure  then  to  be  obferved,  that  two  of  the  brighteft  lights  of  antiquity 
Pythagoras  and  Socrates  are  to  be  found  arguing  on  the  fame  jufc  grounds  with 
refpe6t  to  the  impiety  of  fuicide;  viz.  that  it  is  an  offence  agalnft  the  autho- 
rity, the  providence  and  moral  government  of  the  Deity. 

It  is  now  time  to  advert  to  the  fentiments  of  "  Plato;"  which  we  fhall  find 
were  fomewhat  more  lax  on  the  point  of  fuicide  than  thofe  of  his  great  mader 
Socrates.  In  the  ninth  book  [1]  of  Laws,  Plato,  after  affigning  the  punifli- 
rnent  to  be  [k]  infii61ed  on  one,  who  voluntarily  murders  his  parent,  child, 
brother,  or  any  near  relation,,  proceeds  as  follows.  "  But  what  muft  he  fuffer, 
"  who  fhall  have  deftroyed  his  "  neareft"  relation  and  beft  friend?  who  fhall- 

The  younger  Scipio,  warmed  with  their  defcription,  is  for  accelerating  his  arrival  among  them  by 
lliicide  ;  but  is  checked  for  his  improper  ardour  in  the  above  manner. 

[h]  The  expreiilcn  is  ftrong — hue  tibi  aditus  patere  non  poteft. 

[i]  The  code  of  laws  digeiled  by  Plato  for  the  imaginary  colony  of  Crerans,  contains  the  fubftanc« 
of  the  inftitutions  of  Minos, .  Lycurgus,  Solon  and  ether  ancient  legiflafors,  v.ith  fuch  addition:-, 
alterations  and  improvem.ents  of  his  own,  as  he  judged  expedient. 

[k]  The  punifhment  was,  "  that  the  party  guilty  of  fo  heinous  a  crime  fhould  be  killed  by  the  ma- 
"  giftrates,  and  the  body  dragged  naked  out  of  the  city  to  fome  common  highway,  Vv'here  the  mr-giTcrates 
"  fhould  feverally  caft  a  ftone  at  the  head  of  the  criminal,  by  way  of  purification  of  the  city.  The 
"  body  was  then  to  be  carried  beyond  the  limits  of- the  region,  and  there  be  throv/n  out  unburied 
"  according  to  the  laws.''  - 

"  have 
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have. deprived  "  himfelf"  by  violence  of  that  further  portion  of  life  allotted 
"  him  by  the  fates  ?  who  fhall  have  committed  this  adion,  when  compelled  to 
"  it  neither  by  the  judgment  of  the  city,  nor  by  any  extraordinary  forrow  or 
"  inevitable  turn  of  fortune,  nor  driven  to  it  by  any  fham.e  of  extreme  dif- 

trefs  and  poverty,  but  who  hath  unjuftly  deprived  himfelf  of  life  through 
*'  mere  floth  and  fubjedion  to  a  timid  mind  ?  The  laws  of  purgations  and 

burial  [jl]  that  are  fuitable  to  fuch  an  one  God  beft  knows.  However  let 
**  the  next  of  kin  inquire  of  the  interpreters  and  fearch  out  the  laws  refpe6ling 
"  thefe  matters,  and  as  it  is  determined  by  them,  fo  let  them  do.  Let  his 
*'  burying-place  be  folitary,  where  no  one  elfe  is  depofited  j  let  him  alfo  be 
"  buried  in  thofe  places,  which  are  at  the  extremities  of  the  twelve  [m]  parts 

of  the  region— places  wild  and  namelefs  ;  and  let  him  be  buried  in  fuch 
"  obfcurity,  that  neither  ftatue  nor  infcription  fliall  appear  to  mark  his  fepul- 
"  ture."  However  pointed  the  punifhment  of  fuicide  ought  to  be  in  Plato's 
eftimation  (for  in  thefe  laws  he  muft  be  fuppofed  to  exhibit  his  own  fentiments) 
yet  there  appears  to  be  much  relaxation  of  the  Socratic  cenfares  of  all  kind  of 
voluntary  fuicide,  and  much  enlargement  of  that  divine  permiflion  thought 
neceflary  by  him  to  render  it  innocent.  For  in  the  above  palfage  a  wide  door 
is  opened  for  the  adraiffion  of  its  practice ;  fnice  all  perfons  under  fore  affli6tion 
or  adverfity  may  plead  exemptions  for  themfelves  to  commit  it  without  blame.  It 
may  be  faid  [n]  indeed,  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  weak  and  timid  mind  alone  not  to 
bear  pain  or  adverfity  with  patience  and  refolution;  not  to  fubmit  to  juft 
(liame  and  indignity  j  and  therefore  that  every  fuicide  is  ultimately  involved  [o] 

[lJ  In  a  paflagc  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic,  Plato  makes  a  perfon  fuppofed 
to  be  returned  from  the  regions  pf  the  dead,  on  purpofe  to  relate  v/hat  he  faw  there,  fpeak  thus. 
"  Thofe  who  had  been  unjuft  or  cruel  in  their  lives  Vi/ere  in  general  puniflied  in  a  tenfold  proportion  ; 
"  but  thofe,  who  had  been  impious  towards  the  gods  or  their  parents  or  who  had  been  "  murderers  of 
"  themfelves"  were  punifhed  in  ^  ftill  higher  degree."  But  he  mentions  no  particulars  of  their 
puniftiment. 

[mJ  His  imaginary  colony  \vas  to  be  divided  like  Attica  into  twelve  regions  or  difl;ri<£l:s. 

[n]  Jufl:us  Lipfius  in  his  ^'  ManuducSio  ad  Stoicam  Philofophiam,  Lib.  III.  DifT.  xxii."  makes  the 
/oUowing  remarks  pn  this  pa/Tage  of  Plato  ;  "  Vides  exceptiones  poni  duas  fere  noftri  Stoici  (of  whom 
be  is  fpcaking)  etfi  magis  fatendum  eft  reftriiElas.  Nam  excipit  damnationem  publicam,  qualis  in 
Socrate  &  Seneca  ;  excipit  graves  cafus,  extremam  paupertatem  &  ignominiam,  ad  quas  capita  reliqua 
icre  trahas.    Culpat  duntaxat  formidolofos  &  nos  herclc  damnamus." 

[oj  See  quotations  from  Ariftotle  hereafter,  which  proceed  on  thefe  very  groundsu 
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in  guilt  through  that  adlion,  inafmuch  as  it  is  at  all  times  to  a  certain  degree- 
the  efFed:  of  a  want  of  fortitude  and  refolution  to  fuffer.    But  even  allowing 
fome  truth  in  this^  it  does  not  however  feem  to  convey  Plato's  meaning  in  this 
place,  who  certainly  intended  to  make  the  above  exceptions,  as  diftin6l  caufes  of. 
fuicide,  not  to  be  confounded  with  its  guilty  performance;  confequently  Plato 
has  enlarged  the  grounds  of  innocence  in  fuicide.    He  fpeaks  obfcurely  in  the  ' 
above  pafiage  of  its  offence  againft  the  Deity;  but  feems  to  conlider  the  injury  as- 
chiefly  committed  againft  felf : — he  who  cuts  off  his  dearefl  friend — Himfelf; 
"  who  cuts  fhort  the  portion  of  life  allotted  to  himfelf,   how  (hall  he  be 
punifhed?" 

In  another  palTage  of  the  ninth  book  of  Laws  Plato  fpeaks  more  plainly  of 
the  allowance  of  fuicide  in  fome  particular  cafes.       A  crime  fo  great  as  facri- 
*'  lege  (fays  he)  can  fcarce  be  committed  by  a  v/ell-educated  citizen ;  but  his 
**  domeftics  or  foreigners  may  have  weaknefs  enough  in  their  nature  to  fall. • 
"  into  fuch  enormities.    Wherefore  I  v/ill  prefcribe  laws,  as  well  againft  facri- 

lege,  as  againft  other  crimes  of  the  higheft  nature.  Be  this  fpoken  then  by 
*'  way  of  previous  caution  and  admonition  to  him,  whom  a  nefarious  luft  urges 
*'  by  day  and  roufes  by  night,  to  approach  the  temples  of  the  gods  for  the 
**  purpofes  of  theft.  O  extraordinary  man  !  not  the  common  infirmities  of 
*'  human  nature,  or  the:  mere  impulfes  of  a  wicked  demon  alone  incite  you  to 

fuch  an  impious  conduft ;  but  that  dereliction  of  all  that  is  good  and  divine 
"  in  you,  arifmg  from  old  and  unexpiated  crimes,  which  like  a  teazing  gad-fly, 

fting  and  torment  the  man.    But  thefe  emotions  ought  to  be  ftriven  againft 
"  with  all  your  might.    Attend  therefore  to  the  method  of  doing  it,    Wnen  a  ^ 
*'  facrilegious  thought  firft  arifes  in  your  mind,  fly  to  every  method  of  expulfion. 
"  Fly  an  humble  fuppliant  to  the  altars  and  facrifices  of  thofe  gods,  who  deliver 
"  from  the  fuggeftions  of  evil.    Fly  to  tlie  company  and  converfation  of  good' 
"  men,  among, whom  you  may  partly  hear,  and  partly  be  engaged  yourfelf  in. 
"  urging  the  neceiTity  incumbent  on  all  men  to  pra6lif;j  v^hat  is  juft  and  ho- 

nourabie.    But  efpecialiy  fly  from  the  fociety  of  the  v/icked,  without  cafting., 
^'  one  lingering  look  behind  you.    If  the  malady  after  the  performance  of  thefe 
"  things  fuifer  the  man  to  breathe  again  and  recover  himfelf,  all  is  well  over  ; 
"  but  if  otherwife,  then  adjudging  death  to  be  preferable  to  fuch  conftant  eviL 

fuggeftions,     ceale  to  live."    If  they,  in  vvhofe  tainds  any  impious  intentions 

OS. 
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"  or  defires  rubverflve  of  the  ftate  fhall  have  arifen,  be  perfuaded  by  thefe 
**'  previous  admonitions,  wq  difmifs  them  in  filence  without  further  reproof ; 
"  but  againft  thofe,  who  defpife  our  forevvarnings,  (that  is,  who  neither  ceafe 
"  to  intend  doing  the  evil  nor  yet  kill  themfelves)  we  flraitly  denounce  the 
"  following  threats  and  puniiliraents,"  &c.  This  paiTage  has  been  given  at 
large,  becaufe  from  hence  it  appears,  that  in  Plato's  eftimation  a  man  fhould 
commit  fuicide,  when  he  finds  he  cannot  overcome  his  evil  propenfities,  rather 
than  run  the  hazard  of  being  impious  and  facrilegious  to  the  gods,  or  dangerous 
to  his  country.  But  it  mud  alfo  be  obferved,  that  he  fends  the  offender  firfl  to 
every  rational  and  religious  method  of  reclaiming  himfelf  from  his  evil  ways, 
which  if  he  cannot  accompliOi,  the  philofopher  only  allows  fuicide  at  laH,  as  a 
fort  of  inferior  evil,  as  an  inftance  that  the  life  of  an  individual  is  to  give  way 
to  the  fuperior  good  of  the  community.  But  though  an  Heathen  might  have 
his  difficulties  of  feif-conqueft,  a  Chriftian  (if  fmcere)  can  have  none  unfur- 
mountable,      through  Him  that  ftrengtheneth  him." 

Plato's  opinion  alfo  of  fuicide  in  the  cafe  of  incurable  ficknefs  may  be  coile61ed 
from  the  following  paffage  in  his  Republic,  Book  III.  *'  Herodicus  (fays  he) 
*'  who  was  an  inftruftor  of  youth  in  their  bodily  exercifes,  and  alfo  a  valetu- 
*'  dinarian,  mingled  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  with  his  gymnafi"ic  employment;  by 

which  means  he  firft  and  chiefly  tormented  himlcif,  and  afterwards  many 
"  others  with  a  languid  and  wearifome  kind  of  life."  Kow  fo  ?" — becaufe 
*'  by  thefe  means  he  experienced  a  long  and  tedious  procefs  of  dying.  For  by 
"  paying  great  attention  to  a  diforder,  which  was  mortal  and  out  of  his  power 
"  to  eradicate,  and  by  employing  himfelf  much  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he 
"  omitted  at  length  all  other  duties,  and  wore  away  a  wearifome  life  in  fuch  an 
*'  indulgence  of  the  body,  that  he  was  difordered,  whenever  he  departed  in  the 
**  kail  from  his  ffated  regimen:  and  thus  by  his  acquired  fkill  in  medicine,  he 
*'  protraded  a  feeble  and  ufelefs  life  to  old  age.  "  He  gained  thus  an  excellent 
**  reward  of  his  fkill."— Sucli  an  one  truly,  as  was  worthy  of  him,  v/ho  could 
**  be  ignorant,  that  vEfculapius  revealed  not  this  method  of  healing  to  pofierity, 
"  becaufe  he  was  either  ignorant  of  or  unfkilled  in  it;  but  becaufe  this  great 
"  inventor  of  mxcdicine  knew,  that  in  every  well-regulated  Hate  every  one  has 

his  proper  duty  and  bufinefs  to  perform,  and  that  no  one  is  fo  much  at 
*^  leifure,  as  to  be  able  (being  a  valetudinarian)  to  fpend  his  whole  life  in  taking 
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care  of  his-  body.  This  point  we  fee  obferved  by  mechanics,  but  negleded 
*'  by  the  rich  and  fortunate.    "  How  fo  ?" — If  a  common  mechanic  be  dif- 

ordered  in  his  health,  he  applies  to  his  phyfician  for  fome  "  fpeedy"  method 
"  of  cure ;  but  if  he  begin  to  put  him  under  courfes  and  regimens,  he  quickly 
*'  replies,  that  he  has  no  time  to  be  fick,  and  that  his  life  is  of  no  ufe  to  him, 
"  if  he  muft  be  fo  cautious  and  circumfpedt  and  muft  not  follow  his  daily  work; 
*'  So  bidding  farewell  to  his  doilor,  he  returns  to  his  ufual  food  and  mode  of 
*'  living.    If  he  get  well,  he  follows  his  employtnent ;  but  if  his  bodily  il:rength 

fmk  under  the  diforder,  there  is  an  end  of  his  life  and  labour  at  once.  And 
*'  this  is  the  ufe  of  medicine  to  an  artificer  (viz.  to  efFeft  a  fpeedy  cure  or  none  at 

all).    Wherefore  I  faid,  that  a  man  had  his  proper  office  to  perform  in  lire, 

from  which  if  prevented  (by  ficknefs)  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  live.'' 
It  is  true  that  Plato  in  this  paffage  does  not  direftly  affirm,  that  a  man  under 
an  incurable  diforder  ought  to  kill  himfelf,  both  for  his  own  fake  and  becaule 
he  i-s  become  an  ufelefs  member  of  fociety;  but  he  fpeaks  in  a  manner  not  in- 
fignificant  of  his  approbation ;  fmce  he  concludes,  that  a  man,  who  is  always 
obliged  to  attend  to  the  infirmities  of  the  body,  is  not  only  punifiiing  himfelf 
by  a  lingering  kind  of  death,  but  at  the  fame  time  necefTarily  neglefting  the 
duties  of  a  citizen.  But  in  this  cafe  alfo,  what  might  be  fpecious  reafoning  in 
an  Heathen,  totally  changes  its  nature  under  the  enlightened  morality  of  a 
Chriliian ;  as  has  been  fhown  in  its  proper  place.  It  has  not  then  without- 
reafon  been  afTerted,  that  Plato  has  much  enlarged  the  grounds  of  fuicidej  and 
that  he  feems  chiefly  to  have  made  it  an  offence  againft  felf  and  the  flate,  with- 
out much  confideration  of  its  being  an  infringement  of  the  divine  authority. 

There  lived,  in  a  period  greatly  fubfcquent  to  the  age  of  Plato  himfelf,  a  fe6l 
of  phi'lofophers,  who  were  fond  of  being  diftinguiflied  by  the  title  of  the 
"  New  Platonifts."  The  opinions  of  thefe  (though  of  fo  much  later  a  date 
than  the  fages  now  immediately  under  review)  yet  fhall  be  mentioned  here,  in 
order  to  bring  all  that  regards  the  Platonic  idea  of  fuicide  into  one  point  of 
view.  About  the  clofc  of  the  fecond  Chriftian  century  a  fe6t  of  philofbphers 
arofe  in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria,  whofe  doctrines  fpreading  apace  foon  feemed 
to  fwalfow  up  thofe  of  moii  others.  Indeed  its  comprehenfive  principles  were^ 
mfmuating  and  might  ferve  to  engage  the  liberal-minded  of  all  parties  in  their 
favour ;  fmce  its  profelTors  only  held  forth  a  fearch  after  truth  and  an  adopting 
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out  of  every  other  fyflcm  of  philofophy,  whatever  appeared  to  be  truly  eligible. 
Hence  one  of  the  names  of  this  new  k6k  was  that  of  the  Ecledics."  But  as 
they  difcovered  upon  the  whole  much  more  rational  and  fubUme  notions  of  the 
Deity  and  of  things  invifible  in  the  works  of  Plato  than  in  thofe  of  any  other 
ancient  fage,  they  delighted  rather  in  the  name  of  the  "  Nev/  Platonifts."  They 
attempted  alfo  to  reconcile  all  philofophic  differences  of  opinion,  by  maintaining 
that  the  chief  afiertions  of  all  the  ancients  were  radically  the  fame,  when 
diverted  of  their  clouds  of  obfcurity  and  reduced  to  their. fundamental  princi- 
ples. Had  they  proceeded  with  due  care  and  caution  in  the  former  part  of 
their  work  (in  felefting  v/hat  was  eligible  in  every  feft)  they  would  have  "deferved 
highly  of  learning  and  philofophy  but  they  abandoned  phyfical  and  miOral 
reafoning  for  abftrufe  fpeculation,  and  built  an  heavy  fuperftrufture  of  their 
own  on  the  rational  and  folid  foundation  of  their  favourite  Plato  and  others.. 
But  as  to  the  latter  point  (the  reconcilement  of  jarring  opinions)  they  brought 
together  fuch  an  heterogeneous  mixture  of  ti  uth  and  falfehood,  of  fenfe  and 
abfurdity,  as  ferved  but  to  fliow  the  weaknefs  of  their  attempt :  and  at  length 
they  became  fo  deeply  enveloped  in  metaphyfical  fubtihies,  as  to  produce  little 
elfe  but  myfterious  jargon.  But  we  muft  not  deviate  too  wide  of  our  fubje6l. 
iVluch  of  Socrates  s  and  Plato's  moral  reafoning  tended  to  prove,,  "  that  philo- 
fophy  was  to  be  efteemed  a  continual  exercife  of  dying  [p]  :"  by  which  wasr 
meant,  that  moral  fubjugation  of  the  bodily  appetites  and  paffions,  which 
might  be  defined  to  be  their  virtual  diffolution  or  death  [q^].  This  moral  pur- 
gation or  death  of  the  paffions  was  to  be  more  flridly  aecomplidied^.  becaufe  the 

[p]  Tota  philofophontin  vita  commentatio  mortis  eft.  Cic.  Tufc.  I,  30.^ 

This  philofophic  death  or  detachment  of  the  fouJ  from  the  concerns  of  the  body  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  meditatian,  was  carried  to  an  enthuGaftic  height  by  fome,  and  even  confounded  with  the  death, 
natural.  We  read  of  one  Cleombrotus  of  Ambracia  in  Epirus,  who,,  on  reading  Plato's  Dilcourfes 
on  the  foul  and  its  proper  purfuits,  though  a  favourite  of  fortune  in  every  refpedt,  immediately  flung 
himfelf  from  a  precipice  into  the  fea,  miftaking  the  recommendation  of  a  pl^ilofophic  for  a  natural 
death.  (See  Cic.  Tufc.  Difp.  I,  34.  Verburgii,  and  the  places  there  quoted.) 

Pliny  alfo,  (as  he  is  interpreted  by  Cudworth,  ia  Intel!.  Syftem,  Vol.  IL  B,  I.  c.v.)  feems  to  have 
miftaken  this  philofophic  deatli  for  an  hypochondriacal  or  atrabilarian  diforder,  "  Eft  etiara  quidam 
n^orbus  per  fapientiam  mori;"  and  Ariftotle  (as  quoted  in  Cic.  Tufc,  I,  33.)  fays,  "  All  ingenious 
men  or  men  of  wifdom  are  hypochondriacal,"  Such  indeed  may  eafily  be  the  "  effeiSts"  of  carrying  this. 
ghilofophLc  death,  or  detachment  frora  the  body's  concerns  to  too  great  an  excefs. 

.   I  foul 
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foul  was  in  general  fuppofed  to  be  received  into  a  purer  or  grofier  vehicle  [r]  on 
its  feparation  from  the  earthly  body,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  detachment 
from  corporeal  matters  at  the  time  of  its  difunion. — ■ — Novvr  on  thefe  Pythago- 
rean and  Platonic  myfteries  concerning  the  ftate  and  condition  of  the  human 
foul  after  death,  (viz.  that  according  to  its  moral  difpofition  at  the  moment  of 
departure  from  the  human  body,  it  would  find  a  cognate  and  fuitable  body 
correfpondently  pure  or  impure,  grofs  or  ethereal)  "  Plotinus"  has  formed  his 
cenfures  [s]  of  fuicide.    "  Let  no  one  (fays  he)  detrude  his  foul  from  his  body 

through  violence,  left  perchance  on  its  exit  carrying  fome  of  its  corporeal 
"  particles  along  with  it,  it  emigrate  into  no  better  a  place  than  it  left ;  fmce 
*'  in  its  emigration  it  only  palles  from  one  place  to  another.  But  one  muft 
"  wait  till  the  whole  body  has  failed  from  or  left  the  foul;  in  which  cafe  the 
"  foul  will  need  no  tranfmigration,  being  entirely  without  or  freed  from  the 
*'  body.  But  how  (it  may  be  afked)  can  the  body  be  faid  to  leave  the  foul?"-— 
"  When  for  inftance  the  foul  is  no  longer  bound  forcibly  to  the  body,  that 

harmonious  conjunction  of  parts  being  deftroyed  by  which  the  body  retained 
*'  its  foul.  **  What  then  (it  may  be  further  argued)  if  any  one  do  his  endea- 
"  vour  to  difunite  his  body  from  his  foul?" — The  afting  thus  implies  violence ; 
*'  nor  will  the  body  then  difmifs  the  foul,  but  the  foul  will  forfake  the  body. 
*'  Befides,  when  a  peribn  thus  haftily  difunites  his  body  and  foul,  he  cannot  be 
*'  free  from  fome  corporeal  paffion  j  but  he  is  urged  on  either  by  want  or  pain 
"**  or  relentmentj  which  ought  not  to  be  the  cafe  at  the  time  [t]  of  difunion. 
*'  But  what  (it  may  ftill  be  urged)  if  a  perfon  fliall  perceive  madnefs  coming 
*'  on,  what  fhall  he  do?" — This  perhaps  will  not  happen  to  a  good  man  ;  but 
^'  if  it  (liould,  it  muft  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  "  Neceffities  [u]," 

not  to  be  chofen  for  their  own  fakes,  but  on  account  of  attendant  circum- 

.{r]  See  Cudworth,  Vol.  II.  p.  792,  &c.  for  a  fuller  account  of  this  matter. 

[s]  This  profound  philofopher,  who  was  a  great  bulwark  of  the  new  Platonifm,  flourifhed  about  tlie 
middle  of  the  third  century,  and  caufed  a  wonderful  increafe  of  that  fecSl: ;  which  was  now  difFufed  from 
the  Alexandrian  fchool  in  Egypt  over  various  parts,    Plotinus  firft  taught  publicly  in  Perfia,  then  at 

Rome,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  philofophic  chair  by  Porphyry.  See  Plotinus,  Lib,  IX.  Ennead  i, 

«  Of  the  Edudion  of  the  Soul." 

[t]  For  then  the  foul  would  be  flained  in  its  exit  v/ith  corporeal  pafiions. 

[u]  Meaning  perhaps,  that  it  maybe  preferable  in  fuch  a  cafe  to  defpatch  himfelf  rather  than  run 
the  hazard  of  doing  mifchief  to  others^ 

Y  2  ftances. 
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fiances.  But  the  invention  of  poifons  compelling  the  foul  to  retire,  is  not 
*'  for  the  benefit  of  the  foul.  And  although  a  period  of  fate  is  afiigned  to 
"  every  one,  yet  that  cannot  be  haftened  to  advantage,  unlefs  (as  we  fald 
"  before)  a  neceffity  is  impofed  on  us.  If  laflly  in  whatfoever  condition  (or 
*'  degree  of  purity  or  impurity)  the  foul  makes  its  exit  from  the  body,  it  retains 
*'  the  fame  in  its  feparate  ftate,  it  is  not  to  be  dragged  out  by  force,  as  long 
•*  there  is  a  poffibility  of  its  improvement  here."  Thus  Plotinus  argues  on  the 
general  inexpediency  of  fuicide. 

Thefe  fcntiments  were  embraced  and  confirmed  both  in  theory  and  practice 
by  a  remarkable  fcholar  of  Piotinus,  the  famous  "  Porphyry;"  who  at  on.e  time 
of  his  life  would  have  committed  fuicide,  but  for  the  influence  and  perfuafionst 
of  his  old  mailer  and  friend,  who  drew  him  afide  from  his  frantic  purpofe. 
Porphyry  was  fo  affli6led  with  an  atrabilarious  diforder,  that  he  determined 
to  make  away  with  himfelf.  Llear  his  own  account  of  the  matter  in  his  life 
of  Plotinus.  **  I  once  thought  (fays  he)  to  kill  myfelf  j  of  which  Plotinus 
•*  having  gotten  a  wonderful  prefentiment,  was  inftantly  with  me,  as  I  ^'as 

walking  in  my  houfe,  and  faid,  "  that  inclination  and  purpofe  of  mine  was 
*'  by  no  means  an  indication  of  a  found  mind,  but  rather  of  one  under  the 

weight  and  preffure  of  black  bile."  He  bade  me  inflantiy  leave  Rome  for 
*'  the  benefit  of  air  and  exercife.  I  obeyed  and  went  into  Sicily  to  an  excellent 
"  friend,  who  was  then  at  Lilybseum.  Thus  he  prevented  the  execution  of 
"  my  purpofe;  but  my  abfence  was  the  occafion  of  my  never  feeing  him  more, 
**  as  he  died  before  my  return."  A  feeming  con  tradition  of  opinion  and 
pra^lice  is  not  always  wonderful.  A  diftempered  mind  (like  Porphyry's),  under 
the  depreflion  of  its  diforder,  may  ealily  forget  the  principles  of  its  own  philo- 
fophy  and  founder  judgment;  and  in  the  hour  of  cool  reafon  may  determine 
on  the  inexpediency  and  impropriety  of  that  very  action  it  was  about  to  com- 
mit. Thus  would  Porphyry  have  afled,  and  yet  thus  does  he  argue  againft 
the  practice  of  fuicide  on  the  fame  grounds  with  his  great  mafter  Plotinus. 
"  No  one  (fays  he),  who  gives  his  mind  to  philofophy,  will  free  himfelf  from 
"  his  terreftrial  chains  by  violence;  for  if  he  do  this,  his  foul  will  remain  in- 
'*  the  fame  fituation  from  which  it  was  compelled  to  depart;  that  is,  its  ftate 
**  or  condition,  when  thus  violently  feparatcd  from  the  body,  will  be  no  better 
*'  than  when  in  the  body."    (Porph.  De  Abftinentia,  Lib.  I.)    Again ;  "  a 

"  wicked 
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wicked  foul  not  guided  by  reafon,  which  has  been  forcibly  detruded  from  the 
*'  body,  and  the  fouls  of  fuch  men,  as  have  perilhed  by  a  violent  death,  are 
**  ftill  detained  about  the  body  and  hover  round  it ;  as  an  Egyptian  has  fhowii 
**  us,  drawing  his  reafon  from  the  intimate  fecrets  of  nature  and  confirming  it 
**  by  experience.  Wherefore  it  ought  to  ferve  as  a  prohibition  to  mankind, 
**  that  no  one  drive  himfelf  violently  out  of  life."  (De  Abfl.  Lib.  II.)  This 
philofopher  treats  at  large,  in  his  books  of  Abftinence,  of  the  philofophic  death, 
as  difl:in6t  from  the  natural  j  and  of  the  abftinence  and  temperance  requifite  to 
be  exercifed  in  order  to  procure  it :  but  he  ftriftly  cautions  his  readers,  not  to 
endeavour  to  break  the  bonds  of  natural  union  between  foul  and  bodv  by  any 
violent  means,  it  being  highly  injurious  to  the  true  interefts  of  the  foul  to  a61: 
thus.  "  The  foul  (fays  he  in  his  Sentences)  is  bound  to  the  body,  when  it  turns 
"  or  applies  itfelf  to  the  paffions  of  the  body,  and  again  is  loofed  from  ths 
"  body,  when  it  is  in  a  ftate  of  apathy  towards  corporeal  appetites.  What 
"  nature  has  bound,  nature  alfo  releafes  j  and  what  the  foul  has  bound,  that 
"  file  alfo  refeafes.  Now  nature  has  bound  the  body  to  the  foul,  but  the  foul 
*'  binds  or  enflaves  herfelf  to  the  body.  Nature  therefore  releafes  the  body 
from  the  foul,  but  the  foul  releafes  itfelf  from  the  body.  Death  therefore  is 
twofold  ;  one  kind  well  known  to  all,  when  the  body  is  loofed  (by  nature) 
*'  from  the  foul ;  the  other  is  that  of  philofophers,  when  the  foul  is  loofed  (or 
*'  releafes  itfelf  by  abftradtion)  from  the  body ;  but  one  of  thefe  kinds  of  death 
*'  is  not  always  accoaipanied  by  the  other."  Meaning,  that  neither  the  phi- 
lofophic death  need  bring  on  the  natural,  nor  the  natural,  the  philofophic  5, 
fmce  we  may  live,  though  dead  to  our  paiTions,  or  die,  when  under  too  great 
an  influence  of  (that  is,  alive  to)  terrene  afFeftions  and  appetites.  Thus  far 
concerns  the  abftraft  opinions  of  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  in  condemnation  of 
felf- murder. 

About  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  lived  ?4acrobius ;  v^ho,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Tully's  "  Dream  of  Scipio,"  adopts  the  ideas  of  the  new  Platonifts 
on  fuicide,  and  on  the  fame  metaphyfical  grounds.  He  enters  into  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  philofophic  death,  which  according  to  the  fentiments  of  both 
old  and  new  Platonifts,  all  wife  men  ought  to  accomplifh  on  thsmfelves;  and 
he  almoft  tranfcribes  from  Plotinus  and  Porphyry,  what  they  advance  on  the 
nature  of  the  foul  and  its  edudion  from  tlie  bodyj  and  on  the  confequent  inex-. 

pediency 
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pediency  and  impropriety  of  fuicide.  He  adds  moreover  fome  illiiftrations  and 
explanations  of  his  own,  to  fet  the  abftrnfe  notions  of  Plotinus  in  a  fomewhat 
dearer  light  j  and  he  feems  to  be  himfelf  upon  the  whole  a  warm  oppugner  of 
all  manner  of  fuicide. 

There  was  hov/ever  (fomewhat  later)  another  philofopher  of  the  fame  fchool, 
who  interpreted  the  fentiments  of  his  old  and  new  maflers  the  Platonifts  in  a 
laxer  manner:  and  this  [x]  Was  *'  Olyrapiodorus."  Though  he  approves  of 
their  general  arguments  dhTuafive  of  fuicide,  yet  he  thinks  it  may  fometimes  be 
lawfully  committed  even  on  the  authority  of  Socrates  himfelf,  as  well  as  of 
Plato  and  Plotinus.  "  Perhaps,"  fays  Socrates  in  the  Phsedo,  a  philofopher 
"  will  not  offer  violence  to  himfelf."  Now  from  this  **  perhaps"  {Itrcog)  Olym- 
piodorus  argues,  *'  that  a  doubt  exifted  in  Socrates's  own  mind,  whether  fuicide 
were  legal  or  not  ?"  But  this  is  fetting  up  the  dubious  interpretation  of  a 
little  particle  againfl:  the  whole  flrength  of  his  fiibfequent  reafoning  on  the 
fubjedtj  which  implies  *'  no  helitation"  on  the  part  of  Socrates,  but  *'  a  full 
convidion"  of  the  impiety  of  fuicide.  The  "  perhaps"  is  only  applicable  either 
fimply  to  Evenus  himfelf,  or  to  fome  other  fuch  like  would-be  philofopher.  Again 
fays  Socrates,  '*  Philofophers  muft  not  defpatch  themfelves,  unlefs  God  fend 

them  an  urgent  neceffity."  This  (fays  Olympiodorus)  argues  an  exception 
to  the  unlawfulnefs  of  fuicide  in  fome  cafes.  It  certainly  does  ;  and  Socrates 
gives  an  in  fiance  in  himfelf  of  the  *'  fort"  of  cafes  fit  to  be  excepted.  Olym- 
piodorus next  adverts  to  the  fentiments  of  Plato  j  "  who  (he  fays)  permits 
"  one  under  a  long  and  incurable  diforder,  to  kill  himfelf ;  becaufe  he  is  then 
*'  become  ufelefs  in  his  flation ;  for  that  every  one  ought  to  live  to  fome 
"  ufeful  purpofe,  or  not  to  live  at  all."  The  pafTage  here  alluded  to  has 
been  exhibited  above  at  full  length  ;  and  it  muft  be  agreed  to  give  fome 
colour  or  pretext  to  Plato's  allowance  of  fuicide  in  fuch  cafes.  He  fubjoins 
alfo  from  Plato  the  paflage  in  the  "  Laws"  mentioned  before,  relative  to 

[x]  "  The  doilrinc  and  fctft  of  the  modern  Platonifts  retained  as  yet  (in  the  fifth  century)  among 
the  Syrians  and  Alexandrians,  a  cojifiderable  part  of  their  ancient  fplendor.  Olympiodorus,  Hero  and 
ojher  philofophers  of  the  firft  rank  added  a  luftre  to  the  Alexandrian  fchool.— The  modern  Platonifts 
expired  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  on  the  Edict  of  Juftinian  prohibiting  the  teaching  of 
philofophy.".^  Mosheim's  Ecclef,  Hift.  5th  and  6th  Cent- 

'I'he  follovi'ing  account  of  Olynipiodorus's  opinions  is  drawn  from  the  Latin  Argument  prefixed"  to 
the  Chapter  of  Plotinus  "  Of  the  Eduaion  of  the  Soid."    Lib.  IX.  Eunead  i. 

6  the 
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the  facrilegious  perfon,  or  one  under  any  ungovernable  attack  of  paflion, 
*'  who  ought  rather  to  deftroy  himfelf  than  go  on  in  his  wickednefs."  Plato 
feems  certainly  to  allow  a  degree  of  permiffion  in  this  cafe  alfo.  Olympiodorus 
then  proceeds  to  comment  on  Plotinus,  who  (he  fays)  excepts  "  impending 
madnefs,"  as  a  cafe  in  which  a  man  is  bound  to  kill  himfelf.  Plotinus  alfo  fays 
in  his  Chapter  of  "  Happinefs that  if  an  happy  man  is  made  a  captive, 
the  way  is  open  to  his  end  j  othervvife  he  muft  live  content."  On  the  whole 
therefore  Olympiodorus  concludes,  "  that  for  the  good  of  one's  country,  foe 
*'  honefty,  for  truth's  fake,  and  under  extreme  poverty  (which  might  otherwife 
"  lead  to  madnefs  or  defperate  remedies)  fuicide  is  lawful,  as  being  the  lefs  evil." 
And  perhaps  he  is  jnftified  in  drawing  fach  conclufions  from  the  writings  of  the 
old  Platonifts  rather  than  from  thofe  of  the  nevi^  fe6f,  as  Plato  himfelf  in  all  the 
paffages  adduced  (and  vv'here  he  writes  not  in  the  name  of  Socrates)  fpeaks  more 
favourably  of  fuicide  in  certain  fituations  and  on  more  numerous  occafions,  thart 
do  Plotinus  or  Porphyry,  or  their  interpreter  Macrobius.  Thus  much  for  the 
opinions  of  this  great  Ichool  of  philofophy  deduced  to  its  latefl:  £l:age  of  exift- 
ence.  It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  original  divifions  of  the  Socratic  and 
Platonic  fchools,  which,  after  the  demife  of  their  great  leaders,  became  disjointed 
and  crumbled  into  a  variety  of  difcordant  fe6ls. 

The  raoft  celebrated  of  all  the  difciples  of  Plato,  was  the  founder  of  the  Pe- 
ripatetic fchool — the  famous  Ariftotlej  who  in  his  Book  of  Ethics  (Lib.  V.) 
argues  to  this  purport  on  the  fubje6l  of  felf-murder.  "  From  what  has  been- 
*'  faid  it  appears,  whether  a  man  can  be  faid  to  do  an  injury,  or  to  be  unjuft  to 
*'  himfelf  or  not  ?  For  what  being  confiftent  with  every  virtue  is  appointed  by 
"  law,  that  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  rules  [y]  ofjuftice.  For  inftance,  the 
"  law  never  commands  a  man  to  kill  himfelf  j  but  what  it  does  not  command,  it 

forbids.  Moreover  when  any  one  hurts  another  contrary  to  law,  having  re- 
"  ceived  no  previous  injury  from  him,  he  voluntarily  commits  an  injury  againf^ 

[y]  Taylor's  comment  on  this  pa/Tage  (Da£lor  Dubitantium,  E.  IIL  c.  ii.)  is  as  follo'A'-s.  "  Thofe 
"  things  which  the  Decrees  have  appointed  agreeable  to  virtue,  thofe  are  to  go  for  lau^s.  As  for 
"  example;  the  law  does  not  command  any  one  to  kill  himfelf ;  and  becaufe  the  law  docs  not  com- 
"  mand,  therefore  it  does  forbid."  That  is,  becaufe  the  law  commands  no  man  (even  though  he  be 
condemned)  to  kill  himfelf,  therefore  the  law  forbids  him  to  do  it  to  himfelf.  The  law  will  not  make  a 
roan  executioner  upon  himfelf  even  of  "  her"  fentence;  therefore  (lie  permits  him  not  to  execute 
"  his  awn>" 

**  that 
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that  man,  and  he  performs  a  vohmtary  aft  of  injuftice,  who  does  it  knowing 
to  whom  and  how  he  does  it.  Now  when  any  one,  impelled  by  anger  or 
'■^  refentment,  kills  himfelf,  he  does  this  voluntarily  againft  rrrht  law,  becaufe 
"  the  law  does  not  permit  it ;  he  therefore  does  an  injury.  Ei-t  to  whom? — 
rather  to  the  ftate  than  to  himfelf ;  becaufe  he  voluntarily  fufFered,  and  no 
one  can  be  faid  to  be  injurioufly  treated  who  willingly  fubmits.  Wherefore 
"  the  ftate  fines  the  fuicide  in  his  property,  and  treats  him  (that  is,  his  memory) 
"  with  ignominy  [z],  becaufe  he  has  injured  the  ftate."  Thus  Ariftotle  makes 
it  an  offence  againft  the  ftate  alone,  excluding  its  being  injurious  to  felf,  and 
making  no  mention  [a]  of  divine  authority.  Again  he  fays  (Eth.  Lib.  IIL  xi.) 
**  To  die  only  in  order  to  avoid  poverty,  or  love,  or  uneafmefs  of  any  kind,  is 
*'  not  the  charafter  of  a  brave,  but  rather  of  a  fervile  fpirit.  For  it  is  the  part 
"  of  an  effeminate  mind  to  fly  from  calamitous  and  laborious  fituations.  Such 
*•  an  one  endures  death,  not  for  the  fake  of  what  is  honourable,  but  merely  to 
**  avoid  an  evil."  Hence  it  appears,  that  Ariftotle  ranks  under  timidity  and 
effeminacy  of  m.ind  the  fuicide,  which  proceeds  from  adverfe  fortune  or  conflicts 
of  labour  and  pain  ;  and  confequently  feems  to  annihilate  in  a  great  meafure 
the  diftindions  fet  up  by  Plato,  and  to  condemn  all  fuch  felf-murder  as  proceeds 
from  felfifti  and  interefted  motives. 

Another  founder  of  a  philofophic  feft,  the  tendency  of  whofe  dodtrines  muft 
now  come  under  confideration,  was  the  famous  "  Epicurus  j"  a  man  as  remark- 
able for  the  felf- denial,  patience  and  temperance  of  his  own  life,  as  the  general 
herd  of  thofe,  who  have  fmce  been  called  after  his  name,  have  been  for  the 
fenfuality,  profufton  and  profligacy  of  theirs.  A  tranquillity  [b]  of  life  devoid 
of  pain  conftituted  that  "  Pleafure,"  (^jooyij),  which  Epicurus  denominated  *•  the 
•*  chief  good."  But  to  obtain  fuch  a  tranquillity  Epicurus  was  of  opinion  re- 
quired more  mental  exertion,  contemplation  and  philofophy  than  indulgence  in 

[z]  Andronicus  Rhodius  explaining  this  paffage  fays,  "  The  body  was  prohibited  from  fepulture." — 
See  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  &  Pacts,  Lib.  II.  c.  xix. 

[a]  The  reafon  of  this  appears  in  the  following  paffage,  Eth.  Lib.  III.  "  Death  is  of  all  things 
moft  .formidable.  It  is  the  confummation  of  all :  beyond  it  is  neither  good  nor  evil  for  the  dead  man 
to  expect." 

[b]  Summa  voluptas  eft,  ut  Epicuro  placet,  nihil  dolere.  Cic.  de  Finibus,  Lib.  L  ii.  where 

Torqualus  tae  Epicurean  is  exhibiting  and  explaining  his  mailer's  do6lrine. 

fenfual 
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fenfual  gratifications  and  grofs  appetites ;  fmce  the  latter  in  their  natural  con- 
fequences  fo  often  produced  difquietude  and  pain,  while  the  former  led  to  calm, 
placid  and  rational  [c]  enjoyment.  Had  the  v^'orld  been  made  up  of  philo- 
fophers,  there  would  have  been  no  great  room  to  have  found  fault  with  this 
"  chief  good"  of  Epicurus,  thus  feafonably  qualified  in  theory,  and  exemplified 
by  his  own  felf-forbearance.  But  the  word  "  Pleafure"  is  not  only  of  am- 
biguous, but  dangerous  interpretation  with  the  vulgar.  Converlant  alone  with 
the  pleafures  of  fenfation  they  neither  heed  nor  underfland  thofe  of  refleftion. 
With  them  the  grofs  appetites  of  the  body  are  ftrong  and  preffing ;  but  the 
qualities  of  the  mind  and  decifions  of  the  judgment  are  weak  and  unenlightened. 
The  word  Pleafure  alone,  v.'ithout  its  circumfcribed  definition  by  Epicurus  him- 
felf  and  the  befl  of  his  followers,  was  eagerly  caught  at  and  made  to  bear  an 
interpretation  more  congenial  to  the  common  frailties  and  paffions  of  mankind, 
and  inftead  of  fignifying  fuch  calm  and  even  dehghts,  as  would  arife  from  con- 
templation and  temperance,  was  enlifted  under  the.  banners  of  mere  fenfual 
appetites.  But  even  in  the  beft  ftate  of  Epicurifm,  indolence  and  inaftivity  were 
•deemed  the  chief  promoters  of  that  intelledual  repofe"  and  freedom  from  pain, 
-which  conftituted  their  pleafure  or  chief  good  of  life ;  which  pleafure  they 
deemed  in  great  danger  of  being  difturbed  by  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  an 
active  and  bufy  life.  The  tranquillity  of  the  mind  therefore  was  not  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  an  attention  to  public  offices  and  employments  in  the  flate,  or  its 
repofe  to  be  endangered  even  by  the  anxieties  of  dom.efiic  connexions ;  from  all 
which  the  genuine  followers  of  Epicurus  were  to  keep  themfelves  as  difengaged 
as  poffible.  Such  being  the  cafe,  thefe  philofophers  in  true  conceit  of  their  own 
wifdora  arrogantly  attributed  to  their  gods  the  fame  indolent  inclinations,  which 
they  found  prevalent  in  themfelves.  They  fuppofed  their  deities  to  inhabit  the 
fuperior  regions,  where  they  fpent  whole  ages  in  the  uninterrupted  and  tranquil 
enjoymefit  of  all  manner  of  defights  [d],  utterly  regardlefs  of  what  was  paffing 

[c]  Clamat  Epicurus,  (is,  quern  vos  nimis  voluptatibus  efTe  deditum  dicitis)  non  poffe  jucunde  vivi, 
nifi  fapienter,  honeile  jufteque  vivatur :  nec  fapienter,  honefte,  jufte,  nifi  jucunde.— —Cic.  de  Fin. 
Lib.  L  i8. 

[d]  Omnis  enitn  per  fe  Divum  natura  necefTe  efl 
Immortali  avo  fumma  cum  pace  fruatur, 
Semota  ab  noftris  rebus  fejun£taque  longe. 
Nam  privata  dolore  omni,  privata  periclis, 
Ipfa  fuis  pollens  opibus,  nihil  indiga  noftri 

the  bene  promeritis  capitur,  nec  tangitur  ira.—f— LucRETius,  Lib.  L  57. 

Z  belowj 
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belov/,  of  man  or  human  affairs.  It  would  have  been  more  confident  of  the 
Epicureans  to  have  denied  at  once  the  exiftence  of  any  gods,  than  thus  to  have 
difcarded  them  (civilly  indeed  as  confulting  their  eafe)  from  all  care  over  man. 
But  libertinifm  has  in  all  ages  made  a  World,  a  God,  a  Providence  fuited  to 
its  own  purpofe,  and  adapted  a  fyftem  of  nature  conformable  to  its  own  irre- 
gularity and  confiifion. 

On  this  account  every  idea  of  futurity,  as  a  flate  of  reward  and  punifliment 
for  what  paiTed  here  belov/,  was  totally  difcarded  by  the  Epicurean  philofophers. 
They  had  a  mod  confufed  notion  of  afutuie  exifience,  if  they  allowed  of  any 
fuch  exiftence  at  all ;  but  indeed  the  idea  of  annihilation  feems  to  have  been  moft 
familiar  to  them.  Hov.jever  ftrongly  therefore  Epicurus  himfelf  might  recom- 
mend by  precept  and  pj-aClice  an  exertion  of  fortitude  and  forbearance  under 
pain  and  affliftion  ;  however  he  might  maintain,  that  his  "  happy  man"  was 
bound  to  find  confolation  within  himfelf  and  in  the  exercife  of  his  mental  fa- 
culties, without  fuifering  himfelf  to  be  much  afFeftcd  by  externals yet  the 
general  ina(5livity,  which  his  fyftem  of  philofophy  and  divinity  recommends, 
muft  naturally  work  in  the  bulk  of  his  followers  a  fubverfion  of  that  very  for- 
titude he  wifhes  to  promote.  For  exertions  againft  finking  under  pain  and  evil 
are  bcft  encouraged  by  an  uniform  habit  of  vigour  and  adivity,  buoyed  up  at 
the  fame  time  by  the  hopes  of  future  alleviations  and  perchance  rewards  of  fome 
fort  or  other,  for  the  ftiiving  againft  or  patient  endurance  of  prefent  mifery. 
Now  this  contradiftion  between  the  advice  of  Epicurus  and  the  natural  tendency 
of  his  doclrines,  neceffirily  prefents  itfelf  under  our  beft  ideas  of  Epicurean 
pleafure,  as  confined  to  menial  fatisfatlion.  But  when  this  word  becomes 
inore  lax  in  its  interpretation,  (as  it  foon  muft  when  conjoined  with  the  utter 
exclufion  of  all  vigorous  exertion  here  or  profpe61"s  hereafter  [e1,)  no  wonder  that 
the  principle  of  fuicide  fiiould  be  generally  acknowledged,  and  its  pra6lice  be- 
come rife,  whenever  the  evils  of  life  prefied  fore  without  profped:  of  relief. 
It  is  true  the  Epicurean  muft  of  all  men  be  moft  defirous  of  life,  becaufe  he 
places  all  his  happinefs,  nay  all  his  exiftence  of  any  fort  in  "  living  here."  But 

[e]  See  Lucretius's  hii^h  encomium  on  Epicurus,  as  the  firft  philofophcr,  who  patronifed  Pleafure, 
and  who  dared  to  relcafe  men  from  all  fears  of  futurity.  The  arguments  and  illuftrations,  which  this 
pact  ufcs  to  ihow,  that  the  foul  is  a  part  of  the  body  and  dies  with  it,  are  artful  and  dangerous  (though 
flimfy  and  fophidical)  to  a  voluptuary  and  fcnfualift:  and  where  once  allowed,  not  only  the  lav/fulnefs, 
but  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  fuicide  in  many  cafes  follows  of  courfe.  How  much  is  it  to  ba 
lamented,  that  a  man  of  Lucretius's  poetic  talents  Ihould  have  employed  them  in  no  better  a  caufe ! 

6  then 
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then  if  ever  he  becomes  fo  hard  prejfled  by  bodily  infirmities  that  are  deemed 
incurable,  or  by  mental  troubles  without  hope  of  alleviation  ;  infomuch  that 
he  begins  to  feel  his  life  an  intolerable  burden  to  him,  no  argument  can  be 
urged  on  his  principles  to  impede  his  immediate  flight  from  fuch  irremediable 
evils  :  on  the  contrary  they  all  confpire  to  approve  and  urge  his  ruQiing  into 
annihilation  to  be  rid  of  living  mifery.  The  remedy  to  one  of  fuch  principles 
is  both  natural  and  effe6fual ;  and  the  reafon  of  its  efficacy  is  regularly  to  be 
deduced  from  the  very  principles  themfelves.  The  Epicurean  lives  for  pleafure 
alone  j  but  pleafure  is  irretrievably  gone  from  him  here,  a,iid  he  has  no  fears 
or  hopes  concerning  futurity.  It  could  only  therefore  be  the  want  of  a  little 
pradtical  refolution,  which  could  hinder  an  Epicurean  of  old  from  flying  to 
fuicide  as  his  refuge  from  extreme  pain  and  [f]  forrow. 

[f]  When  Seneca  therefore  tells  us  (De  Vita  beata)  "  that  upon  Diodorus  the  Epicurean's  cutting 
"  his  throat,  it  was  denied  to  be  done  according  to  the  decree  or  do6lrine  of  Epicurus ;  and  that  fome 
"  termed  it  madnefs,  others  temerity" — the  reafon  why  it  was  thought  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  that 
philofophy  was,  becaufe  Diodorus  v/as  at  that  time  "  happy"  (as  he  confefies  himfelf )  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  Epicurean  pleafures  ;  and  therefore  he  adled  injurioufly  to  himfelf  in  thus  abruptly  quitting  that 
pleafure,  which  he  might  have  continued  to  experience. 

Several  pafTages  are  to  be  found  in  Tully  defcribing  the  fentiments  of  Epicurus  with  refpecSt  to 
fuicide. — "  It  feems  good  to  me,  that  the  fame  rule  fhould  obtain  with  regard  to  the  prefervation  of 
"  life,  as  is  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks  in  their  entertainments — "  Either  drink  or  be  gone" — and  this 
"  is  juflly  faid.  For  either  let  a  perfon  enjoy  equally  with  the  reft  of  the  company  the  pleafures  of 
"  drinking,  or  that  he  may  prevent  the  violence  and  madnefs  of  the  inebriated  from  falling  on  his  fober 

pate,  let  him  depart  beforehand.    And  thus  with  refpecl  to  the  injuries  of  fortune  ;  if  too  fevere  to 

be  borne,  you  may  fly  away  and  leave  them.  This  has  Epicurus  faid  in  fo  many  words."  (Tufc. 
Difp.  V.41.) 

Again  :  "  The  Epicurean  wife  man  muft  always  be  happy.  His  defires  are  bounded  ;  he  defpifes 
"  death  ;  he  thinks  truly  of  the  immortal  gods  without  fear;  and  he  hefitates  not,  whenever  it  feems 
*'  better  for  him  to  depart  out  of  life."    (De  Fin.  1.  ig.) 

Again  :  "  Let  them  take  the  Epicurean  antidotes  of  pain  as  out  of  a  medicine-cheft^  "  that  if  pain 
"  be  fevere,  it  will  be  fhort;  if  long,  light."    But  if  it  (hculd  prove  tedious,  let  him  die,  (fays  Epi- 

"  curus)  that  is,  kill  himfelf."    To  which  Cicero  adds,  "  perhaps  that  would  be  beft."  (De  Fin. 

Lib.  n,  7.  and  28,  &c.) 

"Epicurus's  fophifm  concerning  death  was,  "  Death  the  moft  dreaded  of  all  evils  is  nothing  to  us  ; 
*'  for  while  we  are  prefent,  death  is  abfent,  and  when  death  comes,  we  are  gone."  (See  Diog. 
Laert.  in  vitam  Epicuri,  and  Cic.  Tufc.  Difp.  V.  31.)  , 

Epicurus  himfelf  furFered  long  and  excruciating  pains  from  an  internal  diforder,  which  at  length  ter- 
minated in  his  natural  death,  after  a  wonderful  deal  of  patience  on  his  part.  If  he  therefore  adually 
recommended  fuicide  to  -.thers  (a  point  perhaps  doubtful,  though  his  doctrines  certainly  do  in  their 
confequences)  he  did  not  pra^ife  it  on  himfelf. 

Z  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Encomiums  on  the  Stoical  Philofophy ;  yet  iitferior  to  the  Socratic. — Suicide  a  fa- 
'uourite  doBrine  of  the  Stoics. — Zeno  and  Cleanthes  both  killed  themfehes. — The 
Jioical  nvife  man;  fuicide  to  be  his  deliver  amce  from  all  embarrajfment, — Contra- 
diSiion  of  this  pradiice  with  their  notion  of  externals. — To  be  accomplijhed  at  fome 
moment  that  would  exalt  the  perfonal  dignity  of  character. — Much  written  in  fa- 
vour of  fuicide  by  the  Stoics    but  they  deal  more  in  ajjertion  than  argument. — In 
the  aB  of  f  If  murder  they  never  looked  bey ojid  themfehes. — Some  of  the  moji  admired 
names  of  antiquity  prof  fed  the  fotcal  philofophy  ;  fuch  as  Cato^  Se7ieca,  EpiBetuSt 
Antoninus. — Stoical  dodlrine  of  fuicide  as  advanced  by  Cato,  and  exemplified  in 
his  praBice. — StriBures  on  Catds  death  ;  his  exalted  charaBer ;  confijiency  of  his 
.  death  with  his  previous  life. — Comparifon  between  Cato  ajjd  Socrates  in  the  circum- 
Jlances  of  their  deaths. — Sejieca  the  mofi  copious  writer  of  antiquity  in  favour  of 
fuicide. — Me  makes  a  Stoic  s  indifference  to  living  or  dying  the  ground-work  of 
fuicide :  makes  not  a  proper  diflinBion  between  an  unreafonable  fear  of  death  and 
an  utter  coiitempt  of  life  :  lays  much  ftrefs  on  the  "  facility'  with  which  we  may 
accompli jh  our  deaths^  as  an  argument  of  permijjion  to  do  it. — Seneca  s  opinion  of 
.  fuicide  in  old  age  and  under  infirmities. — hfiances  of  Seneca  s  yielding  praBically 
to  domefiic  arguments  agai?ifi  fuicide. — RefieBions  on  the  fame. — So?ne  general  ar" 
»  guments  of  Seneca  in  favour  of  the  praBice^ — Aifwers. — Rcafons  of  thus  enteriiig 

at  large  on  the  trifiing  arguments  of  Seneca.  — Seneca  a  great  imitator  of  Socrates 
in  the  circumftances  oj  his  accelerated  death. — EpiBetus. — His  allowance  of  filicide 
much  more  contraBed  than  that  of  Seneca  :  his  maxim  feems  to  be.,  "  either  be  con- 
tented or  depart ;  but  do  7iot  live  in  a  fate  of  mur??juring." — Pafages  feleBed from 
his  writings^  and  obfervations  upon  them. — Some  excellent  lejjons  oJ  refignation,  &c. 
very  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  fuicide  in  general;  but  efpeci  ally  for  the  fake  of  jnere 
perfonal  dignity. — EpiBetus.,  though  by  profcjjion  a  Stoic,  was  a  fearcher  after 
truth  in  every  feB  of  philofophy. — He  approved  of  fuicide  in  very  few  cafes,  being 
of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  wait  the  order  of  the  Deity  for  our  departure ;  which 

4  order 
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order  it  was  not  eafy  to  difcover. — Comparifoft  of  Seneca  and  EpiBetiis. — "The 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Aiitoninus  j  the  laji  of  the  Stoics  :  his  exulted  character: 
fpeaks  very  fparingly  in  favour  of  fuicide,  and  with  no  hearty  concurrence. — 
Pafjages  produced  and  reflexions  upon  them.- — Antoninus  s  [as  well  as  Epidletuss) 
real fentiments  feem  to  require  a fubmifjion  to  the  heavief  afiiclions  without  recourfe 
to  fuicide. — Summary  of  the  Stoical  do5irine  of  fuicide^  as  colleSled from  the  fentiments 
of  the  above  great  men ;  who  all  however  differed  with  regard  to  their  f.gnals  of 
difmijjion^  fome  making  them  eafy  to  be  difcerned  and  others  fcarce  at  all. — Modern 
filicides  can  build  nothing  on  Stoical  errors  till  they  firf  imitate  Stoical  virtues. 

f  I  H  E  rational  and  pradical  phllofophy  of  Socrates,  which  taught  a  fub- 
X  miffion  to  the  will  of  the  fupreme  Deity,  a  behef  in  Providence  and  in 
the  immortality  of  the  foul  j  and  which  confequently  always  confidered  a  volun- 
tary fuicide  as  an  infringement  of  the  divine  authority  ; — this  excellent  fyftei-n  of 
fpeculatioii  and  morals  was  gradually  crumbled  into  a  variety  of  dlfcordant  feels, 
among  whom  the  Stoics  or  followers  of  Zeno  held  a  diftinguifhed  rank.  It  is 
not  our  bufinefs  here  to  enlarge  on  the  general  maxims  of  this  famous  fed,  of 
which  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws"  thus  writes :  "  If  I  could 
*'  ceafe  but  for  a  moment  to  think  that  \  am  a  Chriftian,  1  could  not  help 
"  reckoning  the  deftrudion  of  the  fe6l  of  Zcno,  among  the  iriisfortunes,  which 
"  have  befallen  mankind^  They  cai  ried  nothing  to  excefs,  but  what  ferved  to 
"  elevate  the  mind  of  man,  by  teaching  him  to  defpife  both  pain  and  pleafure. 
*'  The  Stoics  alone  knew  hov/  to  form  good  citizens  or  great  men."  (B.  XXiV.) 
But  this  illuftrious  writer  feems  to  have  fuffered  his  ufual  judgment  to  have 
been  abforbed  in  the  vortex  of  fioical  enthufiafm.  That  the  Stoics  alone" 
knew  \iO\N  to  form  good  citizens  feems  to  be  forgetting,  that  a  Socrates  ever  lived 
and  taught.  Let  us  hear  our  own  excellent  and  learned  countrywoman  [gJ  on 
this  point.  "  Stoicifm  is  indeed  in  many  points  inferior  to  the  dodrine  of 
*'  Socrates;  which  latter  did  "  not"  teach,  that  all  externals  were  indifferent;- 
*'  which  did"  teach  a  future  ftate  of  recompence,  and  agreeably  to  that 
«  forbad"  fuicide  [h]." 

[g]  See  the  Introdudion  to  Mrs.  Carter's  Epifcetus. 

[h]  Seneca  fays  (Ep.  civ.)  Alter  (Socrates)  te  docebit  mori,  fi  necefTe  erit,  alter  (Zeno)  antcqiiam 
necelTe  erit. 

The 
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The  tenets  [i]  of  the  Stoics,  when  ligoroufly  interpreted,  contained  a  won- 
derful mixture  of  wifdom  and  abfurdity,  of  found  fenfe  and  contradidlLon  of 
principles.  The  praftice  of  fuicide  (it  is  well  known)  was  a  favourite  one  and 
held  in  high  efteem  among  them  ;  to  increafe  the  reputation  of  which  Zeno 
himfelf  and  his  immediate  fucceffor  Cleanthes  contributed  not  a  little  by  their 
own  voluntary  deaths  [k].  But  this  approbation  of  felf-murder  by  the  Stoics, 
was  a  confequence  of  the  worft  part  of  their  philofophy,  as  it  arofe  from  their 
encouragement  of  perfonal  pride  and  apathy.  It  manifeftly  contradicted  one  of 
their  chief  doftrines  or  principles,  that  of  living  "  agreeably  to  nature  j"  whofe 
firft  injun6lion  or  infinuation  is  (as  the  Stoics  themfelves  [l]  allow)  "  the  pre- 

ferving  onefelf."  But  they  allotted  to  their  "  wife  man"  a  charafter  to  fupport 
through  life,  which  was  utterly  incompatible  with  the  common  infirmities  and 
frailties  of  human  nature.  He  was  never  to  err  in  judgment,  and  therefore- 
never  to  change  his  opinion.  He  was  to  confider  pain  as  no  evil,  all  externals, 
(as  being  without  the  mind)  as  matters  of  perfed  indifference,  and  crimes  as  all 
equal ;  being  the  leaft  of  them  deviations  from  right  reafon  or  the  perfeilion  of 
the  foul.  Whenever  therefore  a  Stoic  met  with  any  fore  prelTure  of  mind  or 
body,  which,  notwithllanding  all  his  boafted  firmnefs  and  conftancy,  "  would" 
force  itfelf  into  notice  5  whenever  he  could  no  longer  fupport  [mj  the  fame  rank 

[i]  Rational  Stoicifm  is  thus  briefly  and  comprehenfively  defcribed  by  Tacitus  (Hift.  IV.)  fpeaking 
of  Helvidius  Prifcus.  "  Dodtores  fapientiae  fccutus  eft,  qui  fola  bona,  quas  honefta,  mala  tantum,  quse 
turpia  :  potentiam,  nobilitatem,  ca;teraque  extra  animum  neque  bonis  neque  malis  adnumerant."  Sucii 
notions  as  thefe  are  v/orthy  of  all  praife. 

[k]  The  caufe  of  Zeno's  fuicide  is  recorded  to  have  been  as  follows.  As  he  was  going  out  of  his 
fchool  one  day  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  he  fell  down,  put  a  finger  out  of  joint,  went  home  and 
hanged  himfelf.  Cleanthes  alfo,  the  fucceffor  of  Zeno  in  the  Stoical  fchool,  followed  the  example  of 
his  mafter  in  philofophy,  by  fhortening  the  period  of  his  life  in  the  following  manner.  After  having 
iifcd  abftinence  for  two  days  on  the  advice  of  his  phyfician,  to  get  the  better  of  an  iiidifpofition  ;  though 
the  diforder  was  hereby  removed,  and  leave  given  him  to  refume  his  former  diet,  he  refufed  all  fufte- 
nance,  faying,  "  that  as  he  was  now  got  fo  far  on  his  journey  towards  death,  he  would  not  retreat 
and  he  accordingly  ftarved  himfelf  entirely.    (See  DiOG.  Laertius.) 

[lJ  Zeno  in  his  Book  "  Of  the  Nature  of  Man"  firft  faid,  "  that  the  end  of  man  was  to  live  "  agrec- 
"  ably  to  nature."    Again;   Zeno  and  Cleanthes  fay,  "  that  this  is  the  firft  appetite  or  inftindt  of 

nature  in  everyanimal — "to  preferve  itfelf;"  nature  from  the  beginning  reconciling  usto  ourfelves." — . 
See  Didc.  Laert.  in  Life  of  Zeno, 

[m]  Ubi  non  fis  qui  fueris,  non  eft  cur  veils  vivere,  (fays  Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Fam.  VII.  3.)  on  Stoical 
grounds. 

"  Dignitas  fine  vita  quam  vita  fine  dignitate,"  was  the  true  maxim  of  the  Stoics. 

and 
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and  confequence  in  life,  which  he  had  hitherto  maintained  ;  afnamed  to  be  over- 
come, or  to  acknowledge  a  weaknefs,  he  preached  up  fuicide,  as  a  refuge,  or 
honourable  deliverance  from  all  embarraffinent.  "  A  wife  man  (fays  Diog. 
Laertius  in  his  life  of  Zeno,  where  he  is  delivering  Stoical  do6lrines)  will  quit 
*-'  life,  when  oppreffedwith  very  fevere  pain,  or  when  deprived  of  any  of  his  fenfes, 
"  or  when  labouring  under  defperate  diieafes." — But  the  abfurdity  is  glaring, 
that  thofe  very  philofophers,  who  maintained  that  pain  and  the  fufFi^rings  of  the 
body  were  no  evils,  fhould  yet  allow  it  to  be  both  innocent  and  commendable,  to 
fly  from  thofe  fufFerings  by  a  deprivation  of  life  itfelf.  They  pretended  indeed,' 
that  pain  was  a  fignal  from  God  to  abandon  life."  But  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
indifference  or  no  evil,  how  could  it  be  deemed  a  fignal  for  quieting  life  ? — or  if 
allowed  by  them -to  be  an  evil  when  in  the  extremity  fufficient  to  countenance  and 
render  fuicide  lavv^ful  —  how  will  they  avoid  yielding  their  alient  to  a  pro- 
portionable fhare  of  evil  in  its  fmaller  degrees  ?  Their  principles  therefore  and 
their  praftice  were  in  this  inftance  totally  contradictory,  [n] 

But  having  once  eftablifhed  this  principle  of  felf- murder,  as  an  ufeful  expe- 
dient in  certain  fituations,  the  Stoics  refined  on  its  praQice  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  themfelves.  They  determined  life  or  death  to  be  mere  Externals,  and  in  con- 
fequence, to  be  matters  of  perfeft  indifference  to  their  wife  man,  when  ftripped 
of  concomitant  circumftances.  From  whence  they  concluded,  that  it  was  not 
only  lawful,  but  many  times  a  duty  incumbent  on  him,  not  to  wait  for  death 
like  common  m.en,  but  to  anticipate  its  natural  approach,  by  fcizing  fome  fa- 
vourable or-  feafonable  moment  of  a  voluntary  departure,  which  might  relie£l 
frefh  luftre  on  the  dignity  of  the  ftoical  character.  When  fuch  a  period  feemed 
to  be  arrived,  it  was  regarded,  not  only  as  a  leave,  but  an  order  from  the  Deity, 
to  retire  J  and  no  confiderations  whatever  from  without,  not  even  his  own  prof- 

[m]  "  It  is  remarkable,  that  no  fe61:  of  philofophers  ever  fo  dogmatically  prefcribed  or  fo  frequently 
committed  fuicide,  as  thofe  very  Steic?,  who  taught,  that  the  pains  and  fufferings,  v/hich  they  ftrove 
to  end  by  this  aft  of  rebellion  againft  the  decrees  of  Providence,  were  no  evils.  How  abfolutely  this 
horrid  praftice  contradicted  all  their  noble  precepts  of  refignation  and  fubmiffion  to  the  divine  will,  is 
too  evident  to  need  any  enlargement.  They  profeilcd  indeed  in  fuicide  to  follow  the  divine  will,  but 
this  was  a  lamentably  v/eak  pretence.  Even  fuppofuig  fufferings  to  be  evils,  they  are  no  proof  of  a 
fignal  from  God  to  abandon  life,  but  to  fhow  an  exemplary  patience  which  he  will  reward  :  but  fuppo- 

fing  them,  as  the  Stoics  did,  not  to  be  evils,  they  afford  not  fo  much  as  the  fhadow  of  a  proof."  

See  Mrs.  Carter's  Introduction  to  Epiftetus,  where  is  more  to  the  i'ame  purpofe. 

perity 
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perity  and  happinefs  at  the  moment,  were  to  obftrudl  the  deadly  blow.  Thus  as 
lii;^  own  peifonal  dignity  iniiuenced.all  the  aflions  of  a  Stoic  through  life,  fo  did 
it  equally  prevail  over  his  laft  moments  to  the  accomplhliment  of  his  own  death. 
'5  It  is  not  v/ithout  reafon  aiierted  (fays  Diog.  Laertius  in  his  life  of  Zeno),  that 

the  iloical  wife  man  is  ever  ready  to  die  for  his  country  or  his  friends :" — but 
in  fo  doing  he  is  fure  to  exalt  his  own  dignity  of  chara61er.  More  has  been  written 
in  favour  of  fuicide  by  the  Stoics  than  by  any  other  fed  of  ancient  philofophers, 
and  yet  there  is  little  or  no  argument  to  be  found  among  them.  Their  general 
afTertion  is,  "  that  a  wife  man  will  never  look  upon  death  as  an  evil  j  —  that  he 
*'  will  defpife  it  and  be  ready  to  undergo  it  at  any  time."  But  this  is  no  defence 
or  apology  for  fuicide.  It  is  only  confounding  matters  of  a  very  different  nature, 
which  tlie  more  judicious  Socrates  well  defined  and  diftinguifhed  from  each  other, 
when  he  remarked,  "  that  though  a  philofopher  might  often  wifh  to  die,  yet 
"  there  were  fubflantial  reafons,  why  he  fliould  not  haften  his  own  end."  Again  ; 
when  a  Stoic  was  attacked  upon  his  affeftion,  "  that  his  wife  man  was  always 
happy  ;"  the  ufual  reply  was,  "  if  any  one  think  himfelf  otherwife,  the  door  is 
*'  open,  he  may  depart  when  he  pleafes ;  but  if  he  choofes  to  ftay,  he  can  have 
"  no  right  to  complain."  Thus  did  they  cut  through  this  Gordian  knot,  which 
it  vi^ould  have  given  other  philofophers  an  infinite  deal  of  pains  to  have  untied. 
If  wife,  children  or  focial  connexions  of  any  kind  were  hinted  at  as  juft  obftacles 
to  fuicide,  the  ftoical  reply  was,  "  all  thefe  things  are  externals,  about  which 

no  wife  man  ought  to  concern  himfelf :"— in  the  a6t  of  fuicide  therefore  they 
confidered  "  Themfclves"  alone. — • 

But  as  fome  of  tlie  mofc  admired  charaders  of  antiquity  were  profefiTors  and 
patrons  of  this  celebrated  feft  —  chara6lers  diftinguiflied  in  their  generation,  not 
more  for  their  wifdom  and  learning  than  for  the  ftridnefs  of  their  morals,  wl\at 
they  have  advanced  in  their  writings  in  favour  of  fuicide  muft  not  be  pafi^ed  over 
without  notice.  The  opinions  cf  a  Cato,  a  Seneca,  an  Epicletus,  an  Antoni- 
nus, muft  be  treated  with  refpeft,  though  difcufled  with  freedom.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  books  of  Tully,  "  On  the  ends  of  good  and  evil,"  that  philofopher 
holds  a  conference  with  Cato,  in  which  the  latter  unfolds  at  large  the  principal 
dodrines  of  Zeno  and  the  Stoics.  \Vhat  efpecially  appertains  to  Dur  fubje6l  is  to 
the  following  purport,  though  the  paffage  in  fome  parts  is  veiled  in  obfcurity  and 
ftoical  paradox.   "  That  there  are  fome  offices  or  duties,  which  as  they  concern 

"  Externals 
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**  Externals  alone,  are  to  be  placed  in  the  rank  of  Indifferent "  things,  but 
"  yet  which  may  be  performed  on  the  fcore  of  utility,  provided  a  probable  reafoii 
"  can  be  afllgned  for  their  performance.  Such  offices  are  a  proper  fubje6l  for 
*'  our  deliberation  ;  and  one  of  them  concerns  oui'  continuance  in  life  or  departure 
"  cut  of  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  him,  in  whom  all  (or  the  majority  of)  things 
*'  proceed  according  to  nature,  to  continue  in  life : — of  him,  in  whom  the  ma- 
*'  jority  are  contrary  to  nature  or  likely  to  prove  fo,  to  depart  out  of  Hfe :  —  and 
therefore  it  may  fall  out  to  be  the  duty  of  a  wife  man  to  quit  life,  though  he 
"  be  happy,  and  of  an  unwife  one  to  remain  in  it  though  he  be  miferable.  [o] 
•*  For  neither  is  the  pofleffion  of  virtue  alone  a  fufficient  caufe  to  retain  any  one 
**  in  life,  nor  is  mere  vice  or  folly  fufficient  to  eje6t  him  from  it ;  but  life  or 
**  death  is  to  be  determined  by  certain  concomitant  circumftances  arifmg  from 
*'  certain  offices  or  duties  to  be  performed.  Wherefore  the  true  point  of  time, 
*'  in  which  a  wife  man  fhould  die,  is  when  he  can  do  it  opportunely  or  with 
"  dignity  to  himfelf,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  length  or  fhortnefs  or 
**  his  life  :  fmce  this  is  to  follow  the  di!5lates  of  nature  or  wifdora  itfelf.  [p]  " 

According  to  this  do6lrine  of  Cato,  the  Stoic  philofopher  is  only  anfwerable 
TO  himfelf,  that  is,  to  his  own  dignity  of  charad^r,  for  his  life  or  death  j  and 
we  find  this  illuftrious  man  exemplifying  this  dodlrine  in  his  own  pra6lice.  [q^] 

[oj  The  wife  man  of  the  Stoics  could  never  be  otherwife  than  happy,  nor  the  unwife  one  than 
miferable  ;  confequently  in  their  language  the  wife  Stoic  eould  never  properly  be  faid  to  deftroy  him- 
felf, *'  becaufe"  he  was  unhappy,  nor  the  unwife  one  be  /aid  to  live,."  becaufe"  he  was  happy  :  but 
life  was  to  be  quitted  in  the  "  feafonable"  moment,  that  is  when  there  was  a  "  credit"  to  be  gained  by 
fo  doing  —  ancl  this  explains  the  paradox. 

[p]  "  Hsc  funt  (fays  Lipfius  on  this  paflage  in  his  Manudu£lio  ad  Stoicam  Difciplinam,  L.  III. 

Dili.  22.)  germana  Stoica,  fed  obfcurius  di£ta.  Lux  aliqua  a  Stobaeo  (who  was  a  colledtor  of  common 
"  places  and  fayings  of  others,  and  here  quotes  Chjyfippus)  datur,  "  Aiunt  Stoici  interdum  et  exi- 
"  turn  e  vita  probis  fapicntibufque  "  ex  Officio"  multimodis  convenire,  improbis  ftultifque  manfionem 

in  vita,  etiamfi  nunquam  curae  habituri  fuit  effe  fapientes.  Neque  enim  vel  virtutem  retinere  in  vita 
"  vel  malitiam  ejicere  ex  ea ;  fed  ex  Officio  vel  non  Officio  sftimandarn  dijudicandamque  elTe  vitam 
"  vel  mortem." 

IqJ  Caefar's  reply  on  being  told  of  Cato's  death  was  reported  to  be,  "  Cato,  I  envy  thee  thy  death, 
"  for  thou  haft  envied  me  the  prefervation  of  thy  life."  On  which  Plutarch  remarks,  "  Had  Cato  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  to  have  been  preferved  by  Caefar,  it  is  likely  he  would  not  fo  much  have  impaired  his  own 
honour,  as  augmented  the  other's  clemency  and  glory."  But  Cato's  own  idea  was,  that  it  was  an  infup- 
portable  inftance  of  Caefar's  tyranny  and  ufurpa:tioni  that  he  fliould  "  pretend"  to  ftiow  clemency  in 
having  their  lives  oyer  whom  he  had  no  legal  authority.  — —  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cato. 

A  a  Too 
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Too  indignant  to  owe  either  life  or  death  to  the  will  of  a  conqueror,  or  to  be  of 
lefs  confequence  in  the  ftate  than  he  had  been  ;  —  too  inflexible  and  unconcerned 
for  *'  Externals"  to  liften  to  the  cries  and  diftrefles  of  his  own  friends  and  family* 
Cato  thought  the  *'  feafonable"  moment  was  arrived,  in  which  he  could  quit  the 
world  with  moft  [s]  glory  to  himfelf,  and  he  embraced  it  accordingly.  But  fhould 
he  not  rather  have  confidered,  that  whatever  perfonal  fame  he  might  acquire  by 
this  contempt  of  his  own  life,  he  muft  gain  it  by  renouncing  the  concerns  and 
interefts  of  his  country,  when  fhc  flood  moft  in  need  of  his  example  and  afllft- 
ance ;  by  forfaking  his  dependants,  friends  and  family,  when  they  moft  required 
his  advice,  protedion  and  prefence  ?  The  charafter,  which  Cato  fupported' 
through  life,  was  wonderfully  great,  and  his  name  feems  to  have  been  repeated 
with  rapture  by  the  v/riters  of  thofe  times.  *'  His  glory  (fays  one)  can  neither 
**  be  increafed  by  flattery  nor  leflened  by  detradion."  "  He  was  one,  who 
*'  chofe  *'  to  be"  rather  than  "  to  appear"  good,"  fays  another  :  —  and  a  third  — 
^'  He  was  the  very  image  of  virtue,  and  in  all  points  of  difpofition  more  like  the 
"  Gods  than  men.  He  never  did  right,  that  he  might  feem  to  do  right,  but 
"  becaufe  he  could  not  do  otjierwife.  That  only  feemed  to  him  to  be  reafonable 
"  which  was  ju-ft.  Free  from  all  human  vices,  he  was  fuperior  to-  ^he  viciffitudes 

fs]  "  Thou  exhlbiteft  a  noble  leflbn  to  mankind,  how  much  fuperior  in  tHe  eftimation  of  honeft' 
**  men  is  dignity  without  life  to  life  without  dignity  !  "  fays  Val.  Maximus  on  the  felf-murder  of  Cato 
L.III.  C.  ii.  "  He  died  (fays  Seneca,  Ep.  xxiv.)  that  no  man  might  either  have  power  to  kill  or  oppor- 
"  tunity  to  fave  Cato."  "  Thou  haft  done  nothing,  O  fortune,  ((ays  Cato,  as  Seneca  reports  of. 
*'  him  in  the  fame  epiftle)  in  thus  oppofing  all  my  undertakings.  I  have  hitherto  fought,  not  for  my 
"  own,  but  my  country's  liberty ;  nor  have  I  acted  with  fo  much  firmnefs  in  order  to  live  free  myfclf 
*'  (which  no  one  could  prevent),  but  to  live  among  free  men.  Nowfmce  affairs  are  arrived  at  the 
"  point  of  defperation,  Cato  muft  retire  into  a  place  of  fafety." — Again,  Seneca  fays,  (De  Providentia, 
C.  ii.)  "  Bshold  a  fpecSlacle  on  which  the  Deity  may  gaze  with  attention  —  a  brave  man  combating 
"  adverfity  !  I  do  not  fee  what  Jupiter  has  on  earth  more  illuftrious  to  behold  than — a  Cato.  Muft  not 
"  the  Gods  hail  with  pleafore  the  return  of  their  favourite  to  them,  who  has  efcaped  from  earth  by  fo . 
"  memorable  and  laudable  an  exit?  Death  confecrates  thofe,  whofe  end  even  they,  who  fear  to  imi- 
*'  tate  it,  muft  commend."  In  reply  to  thefe  high  encomiums  it  may  be  obferved,  that  a  good  man 
ftruggling  againft  adverfity  is  a  truly  noble  fight.  But  how  can  he  be  faid  to  ftrugglc  againft  it,  who 
evades  and  flies  from  It  by  a  voluntary  death  ?  The  fpeftacle  worthy  of  God  in  Cato  was  rather  his  un- 
tainted integrity  through  life;  to  maintain  which,  in  fo  corrupt  an  age,  muft:  have  been  an  hard, 
ftruggle  indeed !  but  by. his  death  he  gave  up  the  conteft. 
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"  of  fortune."  [t]  In  fliort  he  feems  to  have  been  reprefented  as  an  inilance  to 
what  an  height  of  virtue,  refolution  and  conftancy  the  knowledge  and  pradice 
of  philofophy  could  exalt  the  liuman  mind.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
it  wras  , human  or  unenlightened  philofophy  alone,  which  guided  a  Cato's  fteps,  as 
through  life  fo  alfo  in  its  awful  clofe.  His  principals  of  ftoicifm  w^ould  natu- 
rally lead  him  to  rejoice  in  fuch  [u]  an  opportunity  of  dying ;  and  he  therefore 
gladly  feized  the  occafion  that  was  offered  him  of  falfilUng  his  own  maxims.  To 
have  died  in  any  lefs  diftinguiflied  manner  might  not  have  become  the  firmnefs 
of  a  Cato  j  —  to  have  died  as  he  did,  would  have  been  ridiculous  and  abfuid  in 
mofl  others.  As  his  condudl  therefore  through  life  gave  a  luftre  to  his  death, 
fo  did  he  by  his  death  confiftently  wind  up  the  aufterity  of  his  life.  Confcious 
of  this  confiftency  between  the  fcenes  of  life  and  death,  and  that  all  men  were 
not  born  to  be  pradtical  Stoics,  Cato  recommends  not  to  his  fon  or  his  dependents 
in  Utica  to  follow  his  own  example,  but  rather  to  throw  themfelves  on  the  mercy 
of  the  [w]  conqueror. 

[t]  Cuj'js  glorias  nec  profuit  quifquam  laudando,  nec  vltuperando  qulfquam  nocuit,    (Livy,  Ffag- 
ments.    Alluding  to  Cicero  and  Caefar,  quorum  alter  laudes,  alter  vituperationes  Catonis  fcripfit.) 
Effe  quam  videri  bonus.    (Salluft,  of  Cato.) 

Homo  virtuti  fimilimus  ;  et  per  omnia  ingenio  Diis  quam  hominibus  propior  !  Qui  nunquam  re(5lc 
fecit,  ut  facere  videretur,  fed  quia  aliter  facere  non  poterat ;  cuique  id  folum  vifum  eft  rationem  habere, 
quod  haberet  juftitiam;  omnibus  humanis  vitiis  immunis,  femper  fortunam  in  fua  poteftate  habuit. 
Velleius  Paterculus,  L.  II.  35.  fpeaking  of  Cato. 

The  Poets  likewife  have  not  been  fparing  in  praife  of  Cato. 

■  '   Quis  *  juftius  induit  arma 

Scire  nefas  ;  magno  fe  judice  quifque  tuetur  ; 

Vidtrix  caufa  Deis  placuit,  fed  vi(£ta  Catoni.  Lucan,  Lib.  I. 

Et  cun6ta  terrarum  fubadla 

Praeter  f  atrocem  animum  Catonis.  HoR.  L.  II.  Od.  i. 

Secretofque  pios,  his  dantem  J  jura  Catonem.  Virg.  Mn.  VIII.  67a. 

.    "  habeat  jam  Roma  pudorem, 

Tertius  e  coelo  cecidit  Cato.  Juv.  II.  40. 

[•u]  Cato  fic  abiit  e  vita  ut  caufam  tnoriendi  naitam  fe  efTe  gauderet. — — Tusc.  I.  30. 

[w]  Non  enim  alia  in  caufa  M.  Cato  fuit,  alia  cseteri,  qui  fe  in  Africa  Caefari  tradiderunt ;  atqui 
caeteris  forfitan  vitio  datum  effet,  fi  fe  interemi/Tent ;  propterea  quod  eorum  vita  lenior  et  mores  fuerant 

faciliores, 

*  Caefar  autTompeius.  +  the  inflexible  fpirit  of  Cato. 

%  Some  fuppofe  this  meant  of  Cato  the  elder  ;  but  the  mention  of  Catalinc  in  the  fame  period  feems  rather  to  affix  the 
icompliment  to  Cato  the  younger.  ,  . 

A  a  2  Yet 
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Yet  notwithftanding  all  this  feeming  magnanimity  in  the  voluntary  death  of  a 
Cato,  we  muft  not  fufFer  it  to  eclipfe  in  our  opinion  the  milder,  but  not  lefs 
bright  and  becoming  luftre  of  Socrates's  behaviour  during  his  laft  moments.  If 
an  awful  refpe6V,  when  reafoning  on  ftoical  grounds,  be  due  to  the  flern  refolu- 
tion  of  the  one,  under  the  circumftances  of  that  death  he  fo  ferocioully  fought, 
no  lefs  admiration  and  love  muft  be  beftowed  on  the  gentlenefs  and  compofure,, 
the  fweet  ferenity  and  refignation  with  which  the  other  met  his  accelerated  fate.. 
A  Cato  tearing  out  his  own  bowels  with  his  own  hands,  after  the  point  of  his 
fword  was  not  found  to  have  done  its  duty,  muft  have  exhibited  a  fcehe  of  difguft 
and  horror ;  whereas  the  mildnefs  of  a  Socrates,  when  about  to  fwallow  his  deadly 
potion,  muft  have  been  a  fight  moft  inftruclive  of  patience  and  complacency  in 
the  midft  of  cruel  and  unjuft  perfecution.  The  one  died  to  avoid  the  fight  of 
him,  whom  he  called  a  tyrant  j.  the  other  refufed  to  make  his  efcape  from  prifon, 
out  of  refpe6l  to  thofe  laws,  which  had  been  tyrannically  enforced  againft  him- 
felf.  The  one  haftened  his  own  death  to  exalt  his  own  perfonal  dignity  j  the 
other  fubmitted  to  drink  the  poifon  rather  than  renounce  his  philofophy  and  his 
God.  The  one  was  forced  to  conceal  his  horrid  purpofe  from  his  deareft  friends, 
as  knowing  they  could  not  approve  his  defign  j  the  other  argued  openly  on  the 
propriety  of  fubmiffion  to  his  fate.  The  one  was  content  to  read  that  noble  con- 
verfation  in  folitude  and  filence,  which  the  other  held  in  public  at  the  time  of 
his  death  to  confole  his  forrowing  friends.  The  -flave  of  Cato,  through  great 
love  of  his  mafter,  tremblingly  delayed  awhile  to  bring  [x]  back  his  fword  j  and 
the  melTenger,  who  was  compelled  to  offer  the  hemlock-draught  to  Socrates, 
feeling  a  backwardnefs  to  execute  the  commiffion,  turned  away  his  face  and  fell 
a-weeping  :  but  the  apathy  of  the  Stoic  prompted  him  to  ftrike  his  fla've^vio- 
lent  a  blow,  as  materially  injured  his  own  hand  ;  while  the  mild  affections  and 
benevolence  of  Socrates  led  him  inftantly  to  obferve  to  the  furrounding  company, 
*'  fee  the  good  heart  of  this  man,  how  he  weeps  for  me  !  "  The  fweet  compo- 
fure of  the  foul  of  Socrates  was  wonderfully  manifefted  in  the  trifling  circum- 
ftance  of  rubbing  his  leg  after  pulling  off  the  fetter,  and  obferving  with  a  fmile, 

faciliores.  Catoni  autem  cum  incredibilem  tribuiflet  natura  gravitatem,  eamque  ipfe  perpetua  conftan- 
tia  roboraffct,  femperque  in  propofito  fufceptoque  conillio  permanfiffet,  moriendum  potius  quam  tyranni 
-yxikus  afpiciendum  fuit.  CiC.  De  Off.  Lib,  I.  31. 

fx]  Cato's  fword  had  been  privately  conveyed  away  by  his  fon  and  friends,  on  fufpicion  of  the  ufe  he 
.  intended  to  make  of  it. 

how 
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"  how  pain  and  pleafuie  were  interwoven  with  each  other !  " — but  the  flernnefs 
of  Cato  led  him  to  fpeak  roughly  and  unfeeHngly  to  his  fon  and  friends  about 
him,  while  their  hearts  were  bleeding  in  anxious  fufpence  for  the  fate  he  feemed 
to  have  denounced  againft  himfelf.  In  fhort,  the  feverity  of  manners  exercifed 
by  the  one,  was  a  perfed  contrail  to  the  mild  and  gentle  behaviour  of  the  other 
both  in  life  and  death.  "  May  the  Gods  (faid  a  philofopher  to  one,  who  was 
lamenting  over  Socrates's  death)  grant  me  juft  fuch  another!"  A  Chriftian 
might  rejoice  in  the  martyrdom  of  a  Socrates,  who  would  fliudder  at  the  felf- 
murder  of  a  Cato.  [y] 

No  philofopher  among  the  Ancients  has  written  more  in  favour  of  fuicide 
than  the  famous  Seneca,  who  has  been  cialled  the  panegyrift  of  this  ftoical 
dodrine.  The  general  foundation  on  which  this  writer  feems  to  ground  the  ex- 
pediency and  lawfulnefs  of  fuicide  is,  "  that  indifference  to  living  or  dying,  or 
"  rather  that  contempt  [z]  of  life,  which  ought  to  aftuate  the  proceedings  of 
*^  the  ftoical  wife  man  j  that  there  are  many  fufferings  in  life  worfe  than  death 
*'  itfelf ;  that  it  is  often  embraced  on  the  moft  frivolous  occafions ;  that  lince. 
"  neither  infants,  nor  boys,  nor  lunatics  fear  death,  it  is  fnameful,  if  "  Rea^- 
"  fon"  will  not  adminifter  that  indifference  about  it,,  which  "  Folly"  [a] 

[y]  It  may  be  afked,  "  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  the  death  of  Cato  (hould  have  been  at  all  times 
held  in  fuch  veneration,  when  numberlefs  others  defpatched  themfelves  on  fimilar  occafions,.  and  many 
even  on  the  fame,  whofe  fuicide  has  met  with  no  particular,  eclat  ?  " — ^The  anfwer  is  i  that  the  dignity 
of  Cato's  life  firamped  a  celebrity  on  the  mode  of  his  death  ;  and  that  the  point  of  time,  in  which  he 
died,  rendered  the  circumftance  of  his  death  remarkable,  his  voluntary  demife  being  always  connected 
with  the  expiration  of  Roman  Liberty. — It  is  worthy  obfervation,  that  both  the  rife  and  the  fall  of  Ro- 
man Liberty  fhould  be  marked  by  two  diftinguifhed  inftances  of  felf-murder,  in  the  perfons  of  Lucretia 
and  Cato  ;  and  it  has  been  principally  owing  to  this  circumftance,..  that  the  defperate  adlion  of  thefe 
two  perfons  has  been  held  forth  to  fuch  unlimited  admiration. — The  lively  Tallies  of  Montagne's  ima- 
gination are  ralfed  to  an  enrthufiaftic  pitch  in  celebrating  the  felf-murder  of  Cato  ;  (EIT.  B.  IL  C.  xi.) 
but  the  reader,  who  wifties  to  fee  a  m-ore  rational  and  difpafiionate  account  of  Cato's  true  chara£ier  and 
probable  views  in  his  fuicide,  mayconfult  "Adams  on  Self-murder," — Cato's  views  feem  to  have  been 
much  tinctured  with  vain  glory  and  a  perfonal  hatred  of  Caefar,  on  whom  he  wiflied  to  caft  the  odium 
of  his  death.  , 

[zj  See  his  Epiftles  on  that  contempt  of  life—"  paffim." 

[a]  Nec  infantes,  nec  pueros,  nec  mente  lapfos,  timere  mortem;  &  efle  turpi/limum,  fi  earn  fefit- 
ritatem  nobis  "  Ratio"  non  praeftat,  ad  quam  "  Stultitia"  perducit.— This  curious  fophifm  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  quaintnefs  of  Seneca  on  many  points ,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Ep,  xxxvi. 

*'  produces." 
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"  produces."  That  a  wife  man  fliould  be  fo  far  indifferent  to  life  or  deathj 
as  to  proceed  in  one  uniform,  fleady  courfe  of  virtue,  even  though  his  adherence 
to  it  fliould  occafion  his  death,  is  what  the  Chriftian  will  cheerfully  join  with 
the  Stoic  in  maintaining.  But  there  is  an  elTential  difference  between  a  *'  timid 
*'  dread  of  death,  and  a  contempt  of  lifej  "  between  meeting  death  with  refig- 
nation,  when  neceifarily  impofed  on  us,  and  a  voluntary  defiance  or  challenge 
of  its  [b]  approach.  This  contempt  of  life  then,  which  is  confounded  with 
the  fear  of  death  and  is  fo  frequently  referred  to  by  Seneca,  as  the  ground-work 
of  fuicide,  has  in  fa61:  nothing  to  do  with  the  proof  of  its  expediency  or  lawful- 
nefs,  but  only  may  go  thus  far  —  "  that  if  it  fiiould  be  lawful  on  any  occafion 
to  put  an  end  to  our  own  lives,  then  it  may  be  proper  to  inculcate  this  high 
contempt  of  life,  in  order  to  infpire  men  with  the  refolution  and  courage  necef- 
fary  to  accomplifh  the  deed."  In  this  fenfe  then  Seneca  might  well  ridicule 
the  effeminacy  and  timidity  of  a  man,  who  preferred  his  prayer  [c]  to  the  Gods, 
to  afiii6t  him  in  every  fliape,  fo  life  did  but  remain." 

Seneca  feems  alfo  to  lay  much  flrefs  on  the  *'  facility"  with  which  our  death 
may  be  compaffed,  as  an  argument  for  its  a6lua:l  accomplifliment  [d].  *'  The 
^'  eternal  law  (fays  he)  has  done  nothing  better  than  this,  that  it  has  given  us 
"  only  one  entrance  into  life,  but  a  thoufand  ways  of  efcaping  out  of  it. — Ex- 

cellent  is  the  condition  of  human  life ;  fince  nobody  can  be  miferable  but 
**  by  his  own  fault.  Does  life  pleafe  you?  live  on.  Does  it  not?  go  from 
"  whence  you  came. — No  vail:  wound  is  neceifary  ;  a  mere  pundure  will  fecure 

your  liberty. — It  is  a  bad  thing  (you  fay)  to  be  under  a  necefiity  of  living ; 

but  there  is  no  neceffity  in  the  cafe.  Why  not  ?  becaufe  many,  fhort  and 
"  eafy  are  the  paths  to  deliver  you  from  it.    Thank  the  Gods,  nobody  can  be 

|b]  Fortium  virorum  eft  magis  mortem  contemnere  quam  odifle  vitam.— Curtius,  L.  V. 

[c]  Debilem  facito  manu, 
Debilem  pede,  coxa ; 
Tuber  adftrue  gibberum; 
Lubricos  quate  dentes ; 
Vita  dum  fupereft,  bene  eft. 
Hanc  mihi,  vel  acuta 

Si  fedeam  cruce,  fuftine.— — Sen.  Ep.  ci, 
[d]  See  Epiftles  xii.  and  Ixx.  and  De  Ira,  Lib.  III. 

**  compelled 
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"  compelled  to  live;  we  fpurn  at  fuch  a  neceflity. — If  the  mind  be  fick,  it  is 
^'  its  own  fault  j  it  may  foon  put  an  end  to  its  mifery.  Do  you  fee  that  pre- 
"  cipice,  that  river,  that  well  ?  you  will  find  liberty  or  freedom  from  mifery  at 
**  the  bottom.  Look  on  that  tree; — liberty  hangs  on  its  branch ;  or  do  you 
**  alk,  which  is  the  road  to  liberty  ?  your  heart,  your  throat  and  every  vein  in 
"  your  body. — Every  one  ought  to  make  his  life  approved  by  others,  his  death 

by  himfelf.  That  kind  of  death  is  beft,  which  pleafes  moft.  If  a  man  can 
**  contrive  to  kill  himfelf  eafily  and  without  much  pain,  he  ought  fo  to  do ; 

but  if  prevented  from  this,  he  muft  ufe  more  ingenious  and  painful  methods. 
"  There  never  can  want  contrivance  to  die,  where  there  is  incHnation  [e].  It 
**.  is  moft  unjuft  to  live  by  theft,  bat  to  fteal  an  opportunity  of  dying  is  very 
"  becoming  and  beautiful." — Yet  what  is  all  this  (and  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
fame  kind  fcattered  through  his  Epiftles)  to  the  purpofe  ?  That  a  man  **  can" 
die  when  he  pleafes,  who  doubts  ?  but  is  the  confequence  unavoidable,  that 
tlierefore  he..  **  may"  do  fo? 

The  above  trifling  propofitions  (for  it  would  be  an  indignity  to  the  faculty  of 
reafoning  to  call  them  arguments)  have  been  adduced  to  fhow,  how  weakly  a  Philo- 
fopher,  a  Stoic,  and  a  Seneca  can  argue  in  favour  of  fuicide  !  and  yet  fuch  is  the  fri- 
volity of  his  general  mode  of  defending  and  recommending  the  praftice.  Some- 
times indeed  he  rifeS'  towards  the  fhow  of  an  argument,  in  which  courfe  he  fhall 
now  be  followed.  Thefe  are  his  fentiments  of  fuicide  when  conne6led  with  old  age ' 
or  infirmities.    '*  We  will  give  our  opinion  (fays  he  in  Ep.  Iviii.)  whether  if 

behoves  us  to.  loathe  the  extremity  of  age,  and  not  to  wait  for,  but  anticipate 

[fe]  Non  deerit  ad  mortem  ingenium,  cui  non  defuerit  animus. — Injuriofum  eft  rapto  vivere,  at 
contra  pulcherrimum  mori  rapto  (Ep.  Ixx.)  This  long  epiftle  is  almoft  wholly  on  the  fubjedl  of 
fuicide;  and  he  fays,  "  It  is  not  your  great  men  alone,  fuch  as  Cato,  &c.  who  have  adopted  thefe  no- 
"  tions  and  who  think  thus  nobly;  but  alfo  men  of  the  loweft  rank  (viliffimae  fortis)  have  been  eager 
"  to  vindicate  themfelves  to  liberty;  and  being,  deprived  of  plain  and  eafy  methods  of  dying,  have  adopted 

moft  paiiiful  and  extraordinary  ones.  He  is  a  great  man  who  not  only  determines  to  die,  but  takes 
"  pains  to  efFeft  it,  where  he  is  furrounded  with  preventive  difficulties."  Seneca  mentions  a  German 
gladiator,  who  for  want  of  a  better  method  (of  which  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers  deprived  him)  thruft 
a  dirty  ftick  dawn  his  own  throat,  and  thus  choked  himfelf.  ,  "  How  bravely  (he  adds)  would  fuch  an 
"-one  have  ufed  his  fword  on  a  like  occafion,  if  he  had  worn  one !"  He  mentions  another  poor  Have,  who 
being  put  into  a  cart  in  order  to  fight  with  wild  beafts,  contrived  under  the  appearance  of  fleep  to  han'^ 
down  his  head  in  fuch  a  manner  betv/een  the  fpokes  of  the  .wheel,  that  he  was  foon  mangled  and  killej. 

our 
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"  our  end  by  our  own  hand?  It  is  a  qucftion,  whether  the  extremity  of  life 
"  ought  to  be  accounted  the  dregs  of  Hfe,  or  the  moft  refined  and  pure  part  of 
"  it,  provided  only  the  underftanding  continues  unimpaired,  the  fenfes  entire^ 
and  the  body  is  not  become  more  dead  than  aHve?  For  the  difference  is  great, 
"  whether  a  man  may  be  faid  to  prolong  his  life  or  his  death.  But  if  the  body 
cannot  difcharge  its  offices,  why  fhould  it  not  be  incumbent  on  us  to  liberate 
*'  the  labouring  foul  ?  Nay  perhaps  this  ought  to  be  done  rather  fooner,  left 
**  v/hen  the  neceffity  is  adualjy  arrived,  there  fhould  not  remain  the  opportu- 
**  nity  or  ability  to  do  it :  and  when  the  chance  is  greater  of  living  ill  (that  is, 
"  niiferably  to  ourfelves)  than  of  dying  quickly,  it  is  folly  not  to  fecure  fo  ma- 
terial  a  point  as  the  latter  at  the  price  of  a  little  life.    The  lives  of  fome  fev/ 
perfons  [r]  are  protra6led  to  a  great  length  without  harm  or  injury;  but 
the  old  age  of  many  is  at  leaft  totally  inert  and  ufelefs.    Why  then  fhould  it 
be  judged  cruel  to  fhorten  the  portion  of  life  by  putting  an  end  to  it?  My 
"  determination  then  is,  that  I  will  not  relinquifh  old  age,  whilft  it  prefervesme 
"  entire  to  myfelf — entire  I  mean  in  my  better  part.    But  when  it  once  begins 
"  to  fhatter  my  underftanding  and  to  impair  my  faculties,  when  it  leaves  me  not 
**  life,  but  breath  only,  I  will  leap  in  hafte  out  of  the  rotten  and  tottering 
ftruflure.    Neither  will  I  fly  from  difeafe  by  a  voluntary  death,  provided  only 
**  it  be  a  curable  difeafe  and  does  not  affed  the  mind :  I  will  not  lay  violent 
**  hands  on  myfelf  through  mere  pain,  fince  thus  to  die  is  to  be  conquered. 
**  But  if  I  know  this  pain  will  be  my  perpetual  companion,  I  will  depart,  not 
"  for  the  pain's  fake,  but  becaufe  it  will  hinder  me  from  performing  any  duty 
*'  of  life.    He  is  weak  and  effeminate,  v/ho  dies  on  account  of  pain ;  but  he  is 
*'  a  fool,  who  lives  only  to  endure  it." 

Could  one  diveft  onefelf  for  a  moment  of  the  grand  do(Strines  of  Chrlftianity, 
viz.  humihty,  patience  and  fubmifTion  to  divine  appointment  under  the  feverefl 
fufferings,  one  could  not  have  much  to  obje^l  to  the  general  purport  of  this 
reafoning,  as  far  as  felf  alone  was  concerned.  But  yet  to  fhow,  how  the  v^ifeft 
philofopher,  when  unaflifted  from  above,  is  apt  to  contradid:  and  confute  him-» 
felf,  fome  other  pafTages  fhall  be  brought  forward,  in  which  Seneca  himfelf  will 
be  found  not  only  introducing,  but  pradically  yielding  to  the  force  of  fome 
natural,  rational  and  focial  arguments  of  obhgation  to  live  even  againfl  his  own 

[f]  See  the  ferenity  of  Baffus  Aufidius  in  his  old  age  finely  delcribed  in  Ep.  xxx. 

4.  ftoical 
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lloical  principles  of  fuicide.  *'  Being  emaciated  (fays  he,  Ep.  Ixxviii.)  to  an 
*'  high  degree  by  a  fevere  ilhiefs,  I  often  rufhed  on  the  thoughts  of  breaking 

through  hfe  J  but  was  recalled  by  the  old  age  of  a  moft  indulgent  father, 
"  For  I  confidered  not  how  refolutely  "  1"  could  encounter  death,  but  how 
*'  He"  could  bear  up  under  my  iofs.    Wherefore  I  laid  a  command  on  myfelf 

to  live:  "  for  fometimes  to  live  is  to  a6l  bravely."  Being  thus  determined 
to  live  (if  he  could)  for  his  father's  fake,  he  goes  on  to  mention  the  remedies 
that  reftored  him  to  health,  when  he  had  deemed  his  own  cafe  defperate  enough 
to  have  juftified  his  felf-murder.  Thefe  were  chiefly  the  confolations  of  philo- 
fophy  and  the  affectionate  attentions  and  converfation  of  his  friends : — thefe 
"  (fays  he)  fpurred  me  on  to  aflifi:  myfelf  and  to  endure  every  torment ;  were  it 
"  not  for  fuch  comforts  as  thefe,  it  would  be  moft  miferable,  when  you  hav^e 
*'  caft  off  all  intention  of  a  voluntary  death,  fcarce  to  have  the  fpirit  of  life 
"  remaining  in  you."  He  then  goes  on  in  the  fame  Epiftle  with  fome  general 
refieiSlions  which  make  much  "  againft"  his  own  principles  of  fuicide  in  extreme 
pain  and  illnefs.  "  Difeafe  (fays  he)  has  great  torments,  but  intervals  render 
"  thefe  more  tolerable ;  and  kind  nature  has  fo  formed  us,  as  to  make  our  pains 

either  tolerable  or  fliort."  He  afterwards  enters  into  a  difcuffion  of  the  nature 
of  pain  and  ficknefs,  in  which  it  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  follow 
him :  but  his  conclufion  is  fo  pointed  in  oppofition  to  fuicide  (though  not  fo 
intended  by  himfelf)  that  it  muft  not  be  paffed  over:—"  in  the  meaa  time  ad- 
"  here  to  this  opinion,  hold  it  faft  as  between  your  teeth, — neither  to  yield  to 
"  adverfity  nor  to  truft  to  profperity ;  but  to  have  the  ficklenefs  of  Fortune  ever 

before  your  eyes  j  and  to  believe,  that  v/hatever  fhe  can  do,  fhe  will  do. 
*'  What  therefore  you  have  taught  yourfelf  to  expe6l  [g],  will  be  lighter  to 
"  bear."  And  may  it  not  be  juftly  added  on  ftoical  (as  well  as  all  other) 
principles,  that  what  is  thus  made  lighter  to  bear  can  afford  no  ground  for 
*'  fuicide?" 

But  we  find  another  remarkable  inftance  in  Seneca,  where  he  yielded  his 
ftoical  principles  to  the  didates  of  natural  affedlion  and  rational  judgment;  fo 
that  though  he  muft  certainly  be  ftyled  the  panegyrift  of  fuicide  (from  having 

[g]  Interim  hoc 'tene,  hoc  morde :  adverfis  non  fuccumbere,  Istis  non  credere;  omnem  fortunae 
llcentiam  in  oculis  habere,  tanquam  quicquid  poteft  facere,  fac^ura  fit.  Quicquid  expeiSiatum  eft  diu, 
levius  accedit.  Ep.  Ixxviii, 

B  b  writtea 
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written  fo  much  in  its  favour)  yet  he  muft  alfo  be  aiiowed  to  have  ftrongly 
den-jed  the  influence  of  his  own  principles  on  his  praftice.    '*  My  wife  Paulina 
"  (fays  he,  Ep.  civ.)  recommends  it  to  me  to  take  care  of  my  health  :  and  fince  I 
"  know  that  her  life  is  vv^rapped  up  in  mine,  I  begin  to  confult  for  myfelf. 
Wherefore  lince  I  cannot  obtain  of  her  to  love  me  in  a  more  [h]  exalted 
manner,  flie  obtains  of  me  that  I  fhould  love  myfelf  with  more  indulgence. 
"  Vve  mull  gratify  thefe  honefl:  affeftions,  and  fometimes  even  though  caufes 
"  prefs  us,  we  mufl:  retain  the  breath  in  our  bodies,  "  even  to  our  own  tor- 
*^  mentj"  for  the  fake  of  friends  and  relations,  fince  a  good  man  ought  [i]  to 
"  live,  not  only  as  long  as  may  be  pleafant  to  him.felf,.  but  necefiary  to  perform 
"  his  duties.    He,  who  does  not  efteem  his  wife  or  his  friend  lb  highly,  as  to 
"  live  for  their  fakes,  but  perfeveres  in  his  dying  intentions,  is  faftidious.  For 
"  let  the  mind  lay  this  injunftion  on  itfelf,  that  not  only  if  it  have  formed  the 
"  \v\{h,  but  even  taken  the  refolution  of  dying,  to  forego  it  for  the  advantage- 
"  and  accommodation  of  friends ;  fmce  it  is  becoming  a  noble  mind  to  return 
"  (as  it  were)  into  life  for  the  fake  of  others,  as  many  great  men  have  done^ 
*'  For  this  is  a  point  of  the  greateft  humanity,  attentively  to  cherifli  your  old 
"  age,  when  you  knov/  that  it  is  pleafant,  advantageous  and  defirable  to  any  of 
"  your  connexions.    Such  a  circumflrance  has  no  fmall  fhare  of  comfort  and 
reward  in  it.    For  what  is  more  pleafant  than  to  be  fo  dear  to  a  wife,  as 
thereby  to  become  dearer  to  onefelf  ?  Wherefore  my  Paulina  is  able,  not  only 
to  infufe  her  own  fears  into  me^  but  to  [k]  make  me  fear  for  myfelf." 

[h]  Meaning,  fo  as  to  look  with  more  indifFerence  on  vny  health  or.  fickjiefs,  as  knowing  that  I 
can  deliver  myfelf  from  pain  whenever  I  pleafe. 

[i]  Bono  viro  vivendutn  eft,  non  quamdiu  juvat,  fed  quamdiu  oportet.  (Ep.  civ.) 

[k]  Paulina  afterwards  returned  him  the  compliment  of  his  former  kindnefs  in  a  way  fuited  to  ftoical 
principles-"by  determining  to  die  with  him,  when  he  was  neceffitated  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by 
command  of  Nero.    Their  veins  were  opened  precifely  at  the  fame  moment ;  but  Paulina's  life  was 

preferved,  whether  through  her  own  irrefolation,  or  by  order  of  the  emperor,  is  iiot  very  clear.T  

(See  the  account  at  large  in  Tac,  An.  L.  XV,) 

Whatever  Seneca  might  profefs  to  be  in  his  principles  of  philofophy,  he  feems  to  have  been  but  a 
mongrel  Stoic  in  his  practice;  fmce  he  fuffbred  the  calls  of  natural  affe£lion, — the  love  of  a  father — 
of  a  wife — externals — to  prevail  fo  much  over  him,  and  to  draw  him  into  compliances  rather  founded 
on  humanity  and  tendernefs  than  on  the  referved  dignity  and  apathy  of  true  ftoical  wifdom.  He-  was 
not  fo  rigid  as  Cato, 

Seneca, 
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Seneca  feems  in  thefe  paffages  to  have  totally  forgotten  the  Stoic  in  the  milder 
fentiments  of  friendly,  filial  and  conjugal  affections  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
have  exhibited  a  bright  and  amiable  pidure  of  the  influence  and  eScacy  of  fa- 
mily connexions  and  interefts  for  the, prevention  of  fuicide,  even  in  the  midft  of 
the  higheft  perfonal  fufferings: — "  we  are  to  live  (fays  he)  for  the  fake  of  others;, 
**  as  well  as  for  ourfelves."  This  the  great  panegyrifc  of  fuicide  allows.  Even 
on  heathen  then  and  ftoical  principles  we  are  to  confult  our  external  duties,  as 
well  as  our  internal  feehngs  before  we  proceed  to  ftrike  the  fatal  blow.  But 
how  many  additional  and  cogent  motives  do  the  principles  of  true  religion,  of 
Chriftianity,  fuperinduce  to  ftrengthen  every  appearance  of  natural  oi'  m.oral 
argument  in  disfavour  of  felf-murder  S  The  idea  of  fuicide  is  certainly  formed 
on  its  beft  ground,  when  the  infirmities  of  body  and  mind  are  fo  great,  as  to 
render  any  enjoyment  of  life,  any  performance  of  focial  duty  next  to  impoffible. 
But  here  our  religion  affords  us  both  comfort  and  expectation.  It  bids  us  ftill 
live,  to  fliow  our  patience  and  fubmiffion  under  the  rod  of  afflidlion,  and  our 
faith  in  the  promifes  of  a  future  reward  proportioned  to  the  innocence  and  extent 
of  our  fufferings. 

But  to  follow  Seneca  through  his  other  elucidations  of  the  fubjeCl.  "  Death 
"  (fays  he)  either  puts  a  total  end  to  our  exiftence  or  liberates  our  better  part. 
*'  If  it  only  liberate,  we  muff  be  advantaged  by  being  freed  from  the  burden  of 
^*  the  body;  if  it  confume  us  entirely,  there  is  an  end  of  us — and  all  our  good 
*'  or  evil  is  removed  [l]."  From  hence  he  would  infer,  that  fuicide  cannot 
hurt,  but  m.ay  greatly  benefit  our  condition.  The  notions  of  the  Stoics  relative 
to  the  nature  of  the  foul  were  fo  confufed  and  uncertain,  that  they  might  well 
argue  in  the  above  manner;  and  the  only  clear  and  fatisfaCfory  reply  that  can 
be  made  relative  to  v/hnt  will  follow  our  death,  be  it  voluntary  or  natural,  muff 
be  drawn  from  divine  revelation.  This  unfolds  and  enlarges  our  ideas  both  of 
our  prefent  and  future  exiftence ;  it  teaches  us  that  death  puts  no  end  to  our 
total  exiffene^ ;  that  the  prefent  life  is  only  a  preparation  or  probation  for  the 
future,  and  that  confequently  as  a  voluntary  death  puts  a  fudden  end  to  the  one, 
fo  it  haftens  us  to  our  trial  in  the  other.  But  fuch  haffening  is  neither  defirable 
in  itfelf,  (feeing  we  are  generally  ill-prepared  for  it)  nor  ever  innocent,  becaufe 

[l]  Mors  nos  aut  conmmit  aut  emittit.    Emiilis  meliora  reftant  or.ere  detrafto ;  confumptis  nihil 
r^ftat;  bona  pariter  malaque  fubmota  funt,  Ep,  xxiv. 

B  b  2  it 
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it  cuts  fhort  the  time  and  interrupts  the  courfe  of  our  probation, .  which  alone 
can  reft  in  the  will  and  appointment  of  God. 

Again  Seneca  urges  (Ep.  Ixx.)  "  To  live  is  not  the  point  j  but  to  live  well, 
"  Wherefore  the  wife  man  lives  as  long  as  he  ought,  not  as  long  as  he  can. 
"  He  v/ill  Gonfider,  where  he  is  to  liv^e,  with  whom,  how  and  in  what  employ. 
"  He  meditates  on  the  fort  of  life  he  is  likely  to  live,  not  on  its  length.  If 
"  many  troubles  are  likely  to  occur  and  to  difturb  his  tranquillity,  he  deUvers 
"  himfelf,  nor  does  he  wait  for  the  point  of  extreme  neceffity,  but  as  foon  as 
-  ever  his  fortunes  begin  to  appear  fufpicious,  he  cafts  about  him  and  determines, 
*'  whether  they  are  likely  to  have  an  end  ?  The  quick  approach  or  delay  of  death 
**  is  a  point  of  no  confequence  to  him  j  but  to  die  well  or  ill  and  to  die  well  is 
*'  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  living  ill.  Wherefore  it  is  the  faying  of  an  effeminate  per- 
"  fon — *'  that  while  there  is  life,  there  are  hopes linceit  is  rather  true,  **  that 

life  is  not  to  be  purchafed  at  any  price." — That  the  point  is  not  to  live,  but  to 
live  well,  will  be  eafily  allowed  on  all  fides ;  and  th^t  "  our"  wife  or  good  man,  as 
well  as  the  Stoic's,  will  confider  the  probable  circumftances  and  conditions  of 
his  future  life.  But  hisdefign  in  thus  looking  forward  will  be,  not  that  he  may 
be  ready  to  fly  from  the  threats  of  adverfity  by  a  fpeedy  and  voluntary  exit,  but 
to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  his  penetration  and  judgment,  how  to  improve  fuch 
occafions  of  relief,  as  may  offer  j  how  to  confirm  and  ftrengthen  himfelf  in 
every  habit  of  integrity  and  virtue.  Whether  he  dies  fooner  or  later,  fo  he  dies 
but  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  he  will  judge  that  he  dies  well.  But  he  will- 
think  it  the  part  of  a  coward  to  defert  and  Sy  from  his  duty  by  a  voluntary 
death ;  and  though  he  will  never  purchafe  life  at  the  price  of  infamy,  yet  as 
long  as  he  has  life,  he  will  hope  for  the  beft  and  ftrive  for  the  beft ;  and  he  will 
not  refufe  to  live  as  long  as  he  can,  becaufe  he  will  always  be  of  opinion  that, 
he  has  duties  to,  difcharge. 

"  Fortune  (fays  Seneca  further,  Ep.  Ixx.)  has  all  power  over  a  man  whilft  he 
**  lives,  but  none,  when  he  has  learned,  that  he  may  die  when  he  pleafes." 
That  a  dead  man  can  be  no  longer  fubjedl  to  the  ficklenefs  or  control  of  fortune, . 
is  what  it  did  not  need  the  fagacity  of  a  Seneca  to  difcover :  but  that  a  man  may 
therefore  kill  himfelf  to  fly  out  of  the  power  of  fortune,  is  quite  another  matter. 
The  expediency  or  lawfulnefs  of  a  bufinefs  little  depends  on  the  poflibility  or 

eaiinefs 
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cafinefs  of  its  accomplifhment.  Natural  powers  are  very  different  from  moral 
or  religious  conviftion  ;  and  it  is  only  from  hence  we  can  learn,  wheiher  or  not 
we  "  may"  die  when  we  pleafe. 

"  You  will  find  (fays  he,  Ep.  Ixx.)  even  among  thofe,  who  profefs  v/ifdom, 
*'  fome,  who  deny  that  we  ought  to  offer  violence  to  our  own  lives,  and  who 

judge  it  a  crime  to  become  flayers  of  ourfelves.  We  muft  wait,  (fay  fuch) 
"  for  that  confummation  of  our  lives,  which  Nature  has  determined."  Here 
then  we  feem  to  be  arrived  at  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  bulinefs.  If  Seneca 
has  anything  to  urge  ferioufly  againft  thefe^  profeflbrs  of  wifdom,  he  will  cer- 
tainly now  produce  it.  Yet  what  is  his  reply  ?  Only  this;  '*  that  the  man,  who 
*'  thinks  [m]  fo,  excludes  himfelf  from  the  path  of  liberty."  He  certainly  deprives 
himfelf  of  the  liberty  of  killing  himfelf,  becaufe  he  thinks  it  wrong  fo  to  do ; 
and  as  Seneca  enters  no  deeper  into  the  argument  in  this  place,  we  may  alfo  drop 
its  further  purfuit.  He  only  goes  on  to  fhow  the  folly  and  flavery  of  bearing 
troubles,  fmce  it  is  fo  **  eafy"  to  get  rid  of  them  and  to  gain  our  liberty. 
Concerning  the  facility  of  defpatching  ourfelves  we  have  no  difference;  but  the 
matter  ftill  reffs  where  it  did,  between  what  "  can"  and  what  "  ought"  to  be 
done. 

It  is  objeifled  (fays  he,  Ep.  Ixxvii.)  that  we  make  our  journey  imperfefl, 
*^  if  we  fland  ftill  in  the  midft  of  it,  or  any  where  fhort  of  its  proper  end.  But 
no  life  is  imperfe6t,  which  is  honeft.    Wherefoever  you  leave  off  living,  if 
*'  you  leave  off  well,  it  is  the  whole."    The  whole  point  then  turns  [n]  on 
leaving  off  "  well."    If  a  man  defert  any  duty  by  killing  himfelf,  he  leaves  off 
ill,"  and  confequently  his  life  is  imperfect  and  deficient.    But  according  to 

the 

[m]  In  another  Epiftle  (Ixxvii.)  he  more  fully  explains  the  liberty  he  is  here  ftickling  for.  Infelix 
*'  fervis"  hominibus,  fervis  rebus,  fervis  vitaa:  nam  vita,  fi  moriendi  virtus  abeft,  fervitus  eft. . 

[n]  Seneca  tells  a  ftory  in  this  Epiftle  (Ixxvii.)  of  one  Marcellinus,  who  almoft  vi^orn  out  with  difeafe 
fceganto  think  of  killing  himfelf;  on  which  point  he  confults  his  friends. .  Each  gave  him  the  advice 
that  feemed  moft  fuitable  to  his  refpedive  interefts  and  inclinations.  But  that  which  pleafed  me  (fays 
Seneca)  beft,  was  given  by  a  Stoic  to  the  following  purpofe.  "  Be  not  tormented,  my  Marcellinus, 
"  as  if  you.  were,  deliberating  of  any  great  matter.  Life  is  a  thing  of  no  dignity  or  importance.  Your 
*'  very  Haves,  your  animals  poffefs  it  in  common  with  yourfelf :  but  it  is  a  great  thing  to  die  honour- 
"  ably,  prudently,  bravely.  Think  how  long  you  have  beea  engaged  in  the  fame  dull  courib  :-^ating, 
4,  fleeping 
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the  principles  explained  at  large  in  the  body  of  this  diflertation,  nobody  can 
ever  kill  himfelf  without  deferting  fome  duty  j  and  therefore  every  fuicide's ,  life 
is  by  that  laf!:  act  rendered  broken  and  imperfed:,  and  therefore  however  honeft 
he  may  have  been  in  his  previous  life,  in  acconiplifning  his  death  he  became 
fraudulent  and  faulty. 

An  obje6lion  is  propofed  to  Seneca  in  the  follovv^ing  manner.  (Ep,  Ixxvii.) 
*'  I  wiih  to  live  becaufe  I  do  many  honourable  things.  I  unwillingly  quit  tholb 
*'  duties  of  life,  Vv'hich  1  difcharge  faithfully  and  induftrioufly."  This  he  an- 
fwers  in  the  moft  trifling  and  fophiilical  manner.  "  What!  do  you  not  know, 
"  that  it  is  one  duty  of  your  life  to  die?";  and  that  there  is  no  certain  number 
"  of  duties  to  be  performed  by  you?  As  a  fable  or  play  [.o],  fo  is  life:  it 

matters  not  how  long  it  has  been,  but  how  well  it  has  been  atlied.  it  is  of 
"  no  confequence  in  what  part  you  leave  off  ;  leave  off  when  you  pleafe — only 
"  take  care  to  make  a  good -end."  It  mufi:  fu rely  be  of  confequence,  whether 
you  perform  your  part  of  the  play  through  or  break  off  abruptly  in  the  midft, 
to  the  difappointment  and  confufion  of  all  who  are  performing  with  you. 

Seneca  in  .his  Book  of  Providence  (or  Inquiry,  why  Evil  happens  to  good 
men  ?)  introduces  the  Deity  himfelf  thus  fpeaking  at  the  conclufion.  '*  Let  us 
**  fuppofe  God  to  addrefs  us  in  this  manner.  What  complaints  can  you  have 
**  to  make  againft  me,  you  who  think  juflly  and  rightly  of  things  ?  I  have  fur- 
*'  rounded  others  with  falfe  appearances  of  good,  which  they  miftake  for  folid 
*'  felicity;  but  to  you  (meaning  the  Stoics,  v^^ho  judged  rightly  of  externals)  I 
"  have  given  certain  and  durable  fatisfaftions,  of  which  it  is  out  of  the  power 
*'  of  externals  to  deprive  you.  But  you  fay,  "  we  fuffer  many  feverities  and 
"  hardfhips."  As  in  the  nature  of  things  I  could  not  withdraw  you  from  thefe, 
*'  I  have. armed  your  fouls  to  endure  them  all.    Defpife  poverty;  no  one  ever 

"  fleeping  and  ijiclulging  your  appetites.  This  has  been  the  circle.  Not  only  a  prudent,  brave  or  a 
"  wretched  man  may  wifh  to  die,  but  even  a  "  faftidious"  one."  (Faftidiofus,  that  is,  one  tired  with 
the  fame  dull,  ftupid  round  of  the  fame  things.)  Such  was  the  reafoning,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
feem,  which  pleafed  Seneca  and  confirmed  Marcellinus,  who  immediately  ftarved  himfelf  to  death  with 
much  ceremony.  See  m.ore  in  the  fame  Epiftle. 

[o]  For  a  much  finer  comparifon  of  life  to  a  play  with  much  jufter  conclufions  drawn  from  it,  fee 
a  pafiage     Epicletus,  which  fliall  be  quoted  hereafter. 

"lived 
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"  lived  fo  poor  as  he  was  born  Defpife  pain  ;  it  will  either  foon  come  to  an 
"  end  itfelf  or  end  you.  Defpife  fortune  ;  I  have  given  her  no  weapon  capable 
"  of  afiailing  your  foul.  Defpife  death  ;  which  either  finifhes  you  or  tranflates 
*'  you.  But  above  all  things  I  have  been  careful,  that  no  one  fEiould  be  de- 
**  tained  in  life  againft  his  will.  The  pafiage  is  clear  y  if  you  choofe  not  to 
'*  fight  againf!:  evils,  you  may  fly  from  them  :  and  therefore  of  all  things  which 
"  I  have  made  neceffary  for  you,  I  have  made  nothing  fo  eafy  as  "  to  die." 
*'  Confider  only  how  fliort  and  expeditious  the  way  is  that  leads  to  hberty. 

There  are  no  fuch  delays  impofed  on  your  death,  as  there  are  on  your  birth. 
'*  Fortune  indeed  would  hold  a  ftout  dominion  over  you,  if  a  man  were  necef- 
"  farily  as  long  in  dying  as  in  being  born.  Every  time  and  place  may  teach, 
"  how  eafy  it  is  to  renounce  your  nature  and  to  return  her  the  favour  fhe  has 

bellowed  on  you.  Death  is  ever  at  hand;  and  the  feparation  of  foul  and 
*'  body  is  fo  quick,  as  to  be  utterly  imperceptible.  Why  then  do  you  fculk  for 
"  fname  ?  or  why  do  you  fear  fo  long  the  tranfition  of  a  moment  ?" 

This  feems  to  cut  the  argument  fhort  in  which  Seneca  is  here  engaged.  "  You 
cannot  complain  with  propriety  of  evils  and  hardfhips  in  life;  for  if  you  like 
*'  not  your  flate,  you  are  at  liberty  to  leave  it  at  pleafure."  Allowing  this  pro- 
pofition  to  be  true,  all  that  he  urged  fo  warmly  and  fo  frequently  in  his  Epidles. 
on  the  infignificancy  of  life  [p],  the  contempt  of  death  and  the  eafmefs  of  ac- 
complidimg  it,  is  much  to  the  purpofe ;  as  tending  to  infpire  a  man  with  refo- 
kition  and  fortitude  to  ftrike  the  fatal  ftroke,  whenever  he  inclines  tov^^ards  it. 
But  denying  the  truth  of  the  proportion,  "  that  you  may  die  v^'hen  you  pleafe," 
all  that  this  famous  panegyrift  has  advanced  on  the  fubje6l  of  fuicide  amounts  to 
no  proof  in  its  favour — to  juft  nothing  at  all ;  fince  he  generally  takes  for  granted 
the  only  point  in  difpute,  viz.  "  whether  fuicide  in  itfelf  be  lawful?"  and  only 
dwells  on  what  is  agreed  on  all  fides,  that  we  fhould  not  fet  too  much  value  on 
life,  and  that  it  is  very  eafy  to  compafs  our  deaths.  Had  his  conclufions  indeed 
proved  ever  fo  ftrong  in  favour  of  its  principle,  yet  as  his  arguments  mufb  have 
been  drawn  from  the  light  of  nature  alone,  they  would  not  neceffarily  have  been 

[p]  The  indifFerence  to  life  or  death,  fo  ftrongly  inculcated  by  the  Stoics,  led  to  great  and  difin- 
terefted  aftions,  v/here  the  tenour  of  the  life  was  virtuous  ;  but  the  fame  doftrine  might  equally  lead 
to  the  moft  atrocious  wickednefs,  where  the  principles  were  not  good  and  firmly  eftablifhed.  .  It  cer-  - 
tainly  funk  below  anl.nal  inftin£l,  when  it  urged  on  fo  frequently  to  fuicide. 

'  ■  binding 
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binding  upon  us,  who  have  a  fuperior  knowledge,  a  divine  philofophy,  and 
above  all  fo  clear  a  profpeft  of  futurity,  as  a  ftate  of  reward  and  punifhment, 
upon  which  to  frame  our  arguments.  But  trifling  as  they  really  are  in  them- 
felves,  they  would  fcarce  have  been  thought  worthy  of  being  thus  treated  of  at 
large,  had  not  a  fpirit  of  vain  philofophy  gone  out  in  thefe  days,  which  is 
reckoned  by  many  of  fuperior  convi6tion  to  the  light  of  revelation,  and  had  not 
this  very  fubjedt  of  fuicide  been  treated  in  that  philofophical  light  with  much  [q^] 
art  and  fophiftry.  To  fuch  reafoners  and  their  abettors  Seneca's  arguments  may 
appear  fpecious  and  plaufible,  and  Seneca's  name  may  carry  much  weight  with 
it  J  efpecially  if  we  confider  the  great  reputation  he  has  obtained  by  the  nature 
of  his  demife.  For  the  circumftances  attending  the  accelerated  death  of  Seneca 
were  worthy  of  admiration,  and  proved  the  wonderful  compofure  and  firmnefs, 
with  which  that  philofopher  [r]  clofed  the  laft  fcene  of  his  life,  and  in  which 
he  fhowed  himfelf  a  true  imitator  of  Socrates.  Indeed  there  was  much  fimilarity 
in  the  caufes,  which  enforced  the  deadly  bowl  on  the  one  and  impofed  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  opening  his  own  veins  on  the  other.  A  good  man  always  {lands  in 
the  way  of  the  evil-minded,  who  are  ever  afraid  and  jealous  of  his  fuperior 
virtues.  Such  a  character  is  apt  to  raife  unpleafant  fenfations  in  the  breails  of 
the  wicked  j  he  probably  impedes  them  in  the  full  career  of  their  iniquity  by 
his  authority  and  example,  and  therefore  muft  be  removed.    On  thefe  princi- 

[q^]  See  Hume's  EfTay  on  Suicide,  (to  be  confidered  hereafter)  whofe  mode  of  reafoning  is  often 
fimilar  to  Seneca's,  efpecially  on  the  point  of  confounding  the  "  ability"  with  the  "  propriety"  of 
fuicide. 

[r]  He  left  his  friends  (he  faid)  "  the  pattern  of  his  life,"  as  the  moft  valuable  pofieffion  in  his 
power.  He  endeavoured  to  fupprefs  their  grief  and  to  recall  them  to  their  wonted  fortitude,  fometimes 
by  gentle  perfuafions,  foinetimes  by  words  of  authority.  "  Where  are  now  (fays  he)  the  precepts  of 
"  wifdom?  where  the  exertion  of  our  reafon  in  imminent  calamities?  Is  there  any  thing  wonderful  in 
"  the  cruelty  of  a  Nero?  or  that  after  having  killed  his  own  brother  and  his  mother,  he  fhould  feek  to 
"  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  preceptor?" — Seneca's  body  was  fo  attenuated  by  age,  tempe- 
rance and  fparingnefs  of  die",  that  though  he  had  not  only  the  veins  of  his  hands  and  arms,  but  alfo  of 
his  leg':  cut,  the  blood  flowed  moft  torpidly  from  all  thefe  iliues.  During  this  tedious  interval  he  con- 
vcrfed  admirably  well  with  his  friends  on  important  fubjefts.  But  tired  out  with  this  lingering  procefs, 
he  defircd  a  friend  to  bring  him  the  poifon,  which  lie  had  long  laid  up  in  ftore,  being  the  fame  ufed  at 
Athens  for  condemned  perfons.  This  alfo  he  fwallowed  in  vain  j  the  juices  of  his  emaciated  body 
bting  too  cold  and  ftagnated  to  yield  to  the  infufion  of  poifonous  particles.    He  then  had  recourfe  to 

an  hot  bath,  was  afterwards  conveyed  into  a  ftove,  where  he  was  fufFocated  with  fteam.  See  the 

account  at  large  in  Tac.  An.  L.  A'/. 

/  pies 
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pies  a  Socrates  fell  a  vi6tim  to  the  machinations  of  wicked  citizens,  and  the 
neceffity  [s]  of  fubmitting  to  his  final  doom  was  denounced  againft  a  Seneca, 
at  the  infligation  of  thofe  minions  who  furrounded  the  throne  of  his  lawlefs 
pupil. 

It  is  now  time  to  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  opinions  of  another  famous 
Stoic,  amid  whofe  fair  bloffoms  of  fenfe  and  virtue  it  is  painful  fometimes  to  dif- 
cover  the  lurking  weed  of  fuicide.  The  fubftance  of  what  *'  Epi6letus"  advances 
on  this  fubjeft  may  be  found  in  the  following  pafiages  :  in  many  of  which, 
though  he  urges  it  as  a  natural  and  lawful  refource  in  certain  cafes,  yet  he  re- 
ftrains  its  practice  within  a  much  narrower  compafs  than  Seneca  does,  and  in- 
deed feems  principally  to  propofe  it  as  a  reply  to  the  murmurs  of  difcontent. 
His  general  advice  feeni?  to  be, — "  either  live  contentedly  or  be  gone  j  but  do  not 
"  let  your  life  be  a  fcene  of  murmuring : "  but  let  him  fpeak  for  himfelf. 

Remember  the  principal  thing  j  that  the  door  is  open  [t].  Do  not  be  more 
"  fearful  than  children  j  but  as  they,  when  their  game  or  play  does  not  pleafe 
"  them,  fay,  I  will  play  no  longer  j  fo  do  you  in  the  fame  cafe  fay,  I  will  play 
"  no  longer  ; — and  go.  But  if  you  iiay,  do  not  complain.  —  But  how  long  (it 
*'  is  alked)  is  it  right  to  obferve  thefe  things  and  not  break  up  the  game  ?  — . 
"  as  long  as  it  goes  on  agreeably.  —  Is  the  houfe  in  a  fmoke  ?  (that  is,  are  you 
*'  unhappy  ?)  if  it  be  a  moderate  fmoke,  I  will  ftay  ;  if  a  very  great  one,  I  vAW 
"  go  out.  For  you  muft  always  remember  and  hold  to  this,  that  the  door  is 
*'  open.  —  I  will  retire,  where  no  one  can  forbid  me  to  live  (for  that  abode  is 
'*  open  to  all)  and  put  off  my  lafl:  garment — this  paltry  body  of  mine;  beyond 

"  this  no  one  has  any  power  over  me.  irfuffering  be  not  worth  your  while, 

*'  the  door  is  open;  if  it  be  bear  it:  but  it  was  fit  the  door  fliould  be  open. 

againft  all  accidents,  and  thus  we  have  no  trouble.  What  hath  happened  > 

"  A  fon  is  dead;  Nothing  more  ?  Nothing.  That  he  is  unhappy  therefore 
*'  is  an  addition  every  one  makes  of  his  own.    But  you  fay  Jupiter  doth  not 

[s]  Tacitus's  expreffion  is  remarkable.  One  was  fent  to  Seneca  —  qui  "  Neceffitatem  ultimam 
"  denuntiaret."  This  implied,  that  the  perfon  mufl:  quickly  defpatch  himfelf,  or  expedt  private  affaffi- 
nation,  or  public  execution.  (See  Tac.  An.  XV.) 

[t]  The  following  Quotations  are  to  be  found  in  Epi£letus's  Difcourfes,  B.  I.  C.  xxiv.  Se<St.  4.-— 
and  C.  XXV.  Se£l.  i.  and  3. — B.  II.  C.  i.''Se£l:.  3. — and  B.  Ill,  C.  viii,  S.  2.  The  Tranflation  ufed 
is  Mrs.  Carter's. 

C  c  order 
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"  order  thefe  things  right. — Why  fo  ?  He  hath  opened  you  the  door,  whenever 
"  things  do  not  fuit  you.  Go  out,  man,  and  do  not  complain."  A  better  re- 
ply cannot  be  made  to  the  above  quotations  than  in  the  words  of  the  learned 
tranflator  of  Epi6letus,  who  adds  the  following  note  on  the  laft  quoted  paffage. 
**  It  is  plain  the  Stoics  could  not  deny  the  exiftence  of  evils,  fmce  they  con- 
"  tinually  point  at  felf-murder  as  their  remedy.  The  lenient  reviving  medicine, 
•*  Future  Hope"  they  knew  nothing  of ;  and  their  only  alternative  was  an  un- 
*'  feeling  contempt  or  a  blind  defpair.  To  feel  tenderly  the  lofs  of  a  fon  and  yet 
**  with  much  piety  to  fupport  it  and  give  thanks  always  for  all  things  unto  God 
*'  and  the  Father,  in  humble  faith  of  their  working  together  for  our  good,  was 
"  an  effort  beyond  Stoicifm  to  reach." 

The  following  paffage  (B.  I.  c.  xxix.  fed.  5.)  confiderably  retrains  the  pradtice 
of  fuicide,  though  it  allows  it  in  certain  cafes.  *'  One  takes  me  by  the  coat 
"  and  drags  me  to  the  Forum,  and  then  all  the  reft  bawl  out,  Philofopher,  what 
"  good  do  your  principles  do  you  ?  See,  you  are  dragging  to  prifon  j  fee,  you 
^'  are  going  to  lofe  your  head  ! — But  pray  what  rule  of  philofophy  could  I  con- 
*'  trive,  that  when  a  ftronger  than  myfelf  lays  hold  on  my  coat,  I  ftiould  not  be 
**  dragged  ?  or  that  when  ten  men  pull  me  at  once  and  throw  me  into  prifon,  I 
"  fhould  not  be  thrown  there.?  But  have  I  learned  nothing  then  ?  I  have 
"  learned  to  know,  that  whatever  happens,  if  it  be  not  a  matter  of  "  choice," 
"  it  is  nothing  to  "  me."  Have  my  principles  then  done  me  no  good  ?  What 
**  then,  do  I  feek  for  any  thing  elfe  to  do  mie  good,  but  what  I  have  learned  ? 
,  '*  Afterwards  as  I  lit  in  prifon  I  fay  ;  He,  who  makes  this  outcry,  neither  hears 
"  what  fignal  is  given  nor  underftands  what  is  faid  ;  nor  is  it  any  concern  to  him 
**  to  know,  what  philofophers  fay  or  do.  Let  him  alone.  Well;  but  I  am 
**  bid  to  come  out  of  prifon  again.  If  you  have  no  further  need  for  me  in 
"  prifon,  I  will  come  out :  if  you  want  me  again,  I  will  return. — For  how  long 
"  will  you  go  on  thus .? — Juft  as  long  (fays  Epidetus)  as  reafon  [u]  requires  I 
"  fhould  continue  in  this  paltry  body ;  when  that  is  over,  take  it  and  fare  ye 

[u]  «  The  fuppofition  made  by  Epidtetus  (fays  Mrs.  Carter  in  a  note,  B.  I.  C.  ii.  S.  I.)  of  its 
being  Ibmetimes  "  reafonable"  for  perfons  to  kill  themfelves,  is  a  ftrong  and  alarming  inftance  of  the 
great  neccffity  of  being  careful,  not  only  "  in  general"  to  form  juft  and  diftindl:  ideas  of  reafonable  and 
unreafonable,  but  to  apply  them  properly  to  "particular"  fubjefts  ;  fmce  fuch  a  man  as  Epiitetus  failed 
in  fo  important  a  cafe,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  ■giving  cautions  to  others.". 

I  well. 
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well.  Only  let  not  this  be  done  inconfiderately  or  from  cowardice,  or  upon 
"  every  flight  pretence  j  for  that  again  would  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God; 

for  He  hath  need  of  fuch  a  world  and  fuch  creatures  to  live  on  earth.  But 
*'  if  He  found  a  retreat,  as  he  did  [w]  to  Socrates,  we  are  to  obey  him,  when 
*'  he  founds  it  as  our  general."  The  firft  part  of  this  paffage  relative  to  the  ufe 
he  mad^of  his  philofophy  is  truly  beautiful ;  and  though  the  conclufion  is  drawn 
in  favour  of  fuicide,  yet  it  is  fo  much  reftrained,  that  its  author  feems  herein  to 
be  much  nearer  allied  to  the  Socratic  than  Stoic  fchool. 

The  next  paffage  to  be  produced  breathes  ftill  more  of  the  fpirit  of  Socrates } 
and  all  that  can  be  objefled  is,  that  the  Stoical  fignal  from  God  is  of  more  lax 
interpretation  than  the  Pythagorean  and  Socratic.  It  contains  an  admirable  leflbn 
to  curb  the  exuberance  of  youthful  impetuofity,  which  taking  up  the  general  po- 
fition,  *'  that  it  is  preferable  to  be  with  the  Gods,"  makes  a  plunge  to  get  thither 
all  at  once,  without  exercifing  the  patience  neceffary  to  travel  through  the  in- 
termediate road.  One  would  think  (fays  Epi6letus,  B.  I.  C.  ix.  S.  2.)  there 
*'  fliould  be  no  need  for  an  old  fellow  to  fit  here,  contriving  that  you  may  not 
"  think  meanly  or  entertain  low  and  abject  notions  of  yourfelves ;  but  that  his 
"  bufinefs  fliould  be  to  take  care,  that  there  may  not  happen  to  be  among  you 

young  men  of  fuch  a  fpirit,  that  knowing  their  affinity  to  the  Gods,  and  that 
*'  we  are,  as  it  were,  fettered  [x]  by  the  body  and  its  pofleffions,  and  by  fo  many 
"  other  things,  as  are  necefl^ary  upon  thefe  accounts  for  the  economy  and  com- 

merce  of  life,  they  fliould  refolve  to  throw  them  ofi^,  as  both  troublefome 
*'  and  ufelefs,  and  depart  to  their  kindred.  This  is  the  work,  if  any,  that 
"  ought  to  employ  your  mafter  and  preceptor,  if  you  had  one  :  that  you  fliould 
*'  come  to  him  and  fay,  —  Epidetus,  we  can  no  longer  bear  being  tied  down  to 
<'  this  paltry  body  ;  feeding  and  refl:ing  and  cleaning  it,  and  hurried  about  with 

fo  many  low  cares  on  its  account.  Are  not  thefe  things  indifferent  and  nothing 
**  to  us  ?  and  death  no  evil  ?  Are  we  not  relations  of  God  ?  Did  we  not  come 

[w]  The  philofophers,  who  defended  fuicide,  were  always  defirous  of  dragging  in  Socrates  as  a 
fuicide,  and  of  confounding  his  neceflity  (or  jufliim  Dei)  of  drinking  poifon  or  running  retrograde  to 
the  laws  of  his  country,  with  their  felf-made  neceffities,  which  they  were  willing  fliould  be  confidered, 
as  fo  many  Jufla  Dei :  thus  Cicero  fays,  Ut  tunc  Socrati,  nunc  Catoni  j  and  Seneca  to  the  fame 
purpofe. 

[x]  This  argumexit  is  of  a  fimilar  nature  to  that  in  the  Somnium  Scipionis  of  Tully. 

C  c  2  *'  from 
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*'  from  him  ?  Suffer  us  to  go  back  thither  from  whence  we  came.  Suffer  us  at 
length  to  be  delivered  from  thefe  fetters,  that  chain  and  weigh  us  down. 
*'  Here,  thieves  and  robbers  and  courts  of  judicature  and  thofe  who  are  called 
"  tyrants,  feem  to  have  fome  power  over  us  on  account  of  the  body  and  its  pof- 
*'  feffions.  Suffer  us  to  fhow  them,  that  they  have  no  power. — In  this  cafe  it 
"  would  be  my  part  as'mafler  to  anfwer :  My  friend  wait  for  God,  till  he  fliall 
"  give  the  fignal  and  difmifs  you  from  this  fervice;  then  return  to  him.  For 
"  the  prefent  be  content  to  remain  in  this  poft,  where  he  has  placed  you.  The 
"  time  of  your  abode  here  is  fliort  and  eafy  to  fuch  as  are  difpofed  like  you.  For 
**  what  tyrant,  what  robber,  what  thief,  or  what  courts  of  judicature  are  for- 
"  midable  to  thofe,  who  thus  account  the  body  and  its  poffeffions  as  nothing  ? 
"  Stay ;  depart  not  inconfiderately.  Thus  ought  the  cafe  to  ftand  between  a 
"  preceptor  and  an  ingenuous  young  man." 

Though  the  felf-deffroying  principle  of  the  Stoics  intrudes  itfelf  into  the  fol- 
lowing paffage  (B.  IIL  C.  xxiv.  S.  5.)  in  extreme  cafes,  which  are  conceived  to 
be  as  the  finger  of  God  pointing  to  our  death,  yet  it  contains  fo  much  good 
fenfe,  fo  much  pious  and  almoft  Christian  refignation,  as  to  make  it  deferving 
of  high  commendation.    *'  You  were  not  produced  when  you  pleafed,  but  when 

the  world  had  need  of  you.  Hence  a  wife  and  good  man  mindful,  who  he  is, 
"  whence  he  came,  and  by  whom  he  was  produced,  is  attentive  only  how  he 
**  may  fill  his  poft  regularly  and  dutifully  to  God.    Is  it  thy  pleafure  I  fhould 

continue  any  longer  in  being  ?  I  will  continue  free,  fpirited,  agreeably  to  thy 
*'  pleafure ;  for  thoij  haft  made  me  incapable  of  reftraint  in  what  is  my  own 
**  (that  is,  in  the  objects  of  "  choice,"  which  are  only  a  wife  man's  own),. 
**  But  haft  thou  no  further  ufe  for  me  ?  Fare  thou  well.  I  have  ftaid  thus  long 
**  for  thy  fake  alone  and  no  other ;  and  now  I  depart  in  obedience  to  thee. 
*'  — How  do  you  depart Again  agreeably  to  thy  pleafure  5  as  free,  as  thy  fer- 
'*  vant,  as  one  fenfible  of  thy  commands  and  thy  prohibitions.  But  whilft  I 
**  am  employed  in  thy  fervice,  what  wouldeft  thou  have  me  be  ?  a  prince  or  a 
*'  private  man,  a  fenator  or  a  plebeian,  a  foldier  or  a  general,  a  preceptor  or  the 
**  raafter  of  a  family  ?  Whatever  poft  or  rank  thou  flialt  affign  me,  like  Socra- 
*'  tes  1  will  die  a  tlioufand  times  rather  than  defert  it.  Where  wouldeft  thou 
**  have  me  be  ?  At  Rome  or  at  Athens ;  at  Thebes  or  at  Gyaros  ?  Only  remem- 
*'  ber  me  there.  If  thou  flialt  fend  me,  where  men  cannot  live  *'  conformably  to 

nature," 
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"  nature,"  I  do  not  depart  from  thence  in  difobedience  to  thy  will ;  but  as  re- 
**  ceiving  my  fignal  of  retreat  from  thee.  I  do  not  defert  thee.  Heaven  for- 
*'  bid  !  but  I  perceive  [y]  thou  haft  no  ufe  for  me.  If  a  Hfe  conformable  to 
"  nature  be  granted,  I  will  feek  no  other  place,  but  that  in  which  I  am  j  nor 
"  any  other  company,  but  tliofe  with  whom  I  am.  Thefe  things  we  fhould 
"  have  ever  at  hand  by  night  and  by  day.  Thefe  things  we  fliould  write  and 
'*  we  fhould  read  ;  and  of  thefe  we  fhould  meditate  in  private  and  converfe  ia 
**  pubhc."  To  the  fame  purpofe  he  adds  in  another  place  (B.  II.  16.)  "  Wherein 
**  is  Good  placed  ?  In  the  will.  Wherein  is  Evil  ?  In  the  will.  Wherein 
"  neither  ?  In  thofe  things  which  depend  not  on  ourfelves.  Recall  then  to 
*'  your  mind,  O  man,  what  is  faid  of  liberty  and  magnanimity.  Exalt  your 
*'  head,  as  if  delivered  from  flavery.  Dare  to  lift  up  your  eyes  to  God  and  fay— 
Treat  me  hereafter  at  thy  own  pleafure.  I  am  fubfervient  to  thy  will.  I 
"  refufe  nothing  that  feems  good  to  thee.  Lead  me  wherefoever  thou  pleafeft; 
"  clothe  me  as  thou  pleafeft.  Dofl;  thou  wifh  me  to  difcharge  a  pubhc  office  ? 
"  or  to  lead  a  private  life  ?  or  to  ftay  ?  or  to  be  in  baniftiment  ?  to  endure  po- 
"  verty  or  to  abound  in  wealth  ?  I  will  defend  thee  before  men  under  all  thefe 
"  circumftances  and  will  fhow  them  the  nature  of  every  thing." 

The  follovi'ing  paffage  is  likewife  admirable.    (Enchiridion,  C.  xxiii.)    "  Re- 
member  that  you  are  an  ador  in  a  play ;  of  whatever  part  the  mafter  of  the 
"  company  pleafes  :  if  he  affign  you  a  ftiort  one,  of  a  fhort  one ;  if  a  long  one,  of 
**  a  long  one.  If  he  choofe  you  fhould  perfonate  a  poor  man  [zj  or  a  lame  man ; 

[y]  "  Whenever  He  (God  or  Philofophy)  doth  not  provide  what  Is  nece/Tary,  he  founds  a  retreat. 
"  He  opens  the  door  md  fays  to  you,  "  Come."  Whither  ?  To  nothing  dreadful  ;  but  to  that 
"  vi'hence  you  were  miide  ;  to  what  is  friendly  and  congenial  to  the  elements.  What  in  you  was 
"  fire,  goes  away  to  fire  ;  what  was  earth  to  earth  ;   what  air  to  air  ;   what  water  to  water.-  There 

is  neither  HaJes,  nor  Acheron,  nor  Cocytus,  nor  Periphlegethon ;  but  all  is  full  of  Gods  and  De- 
"  mons."  Epict.  Disc.  B.  III.  C.  xiii.  S.  i. 

[z]  Epi£i:etus  himfelf  fuffered  much  under  poverty  and  lam^enefs.  He  (peaks  thus  of  his  fubmifTion 
to  Providence  under  being  old  and  lame.  "  What  then  !  fmce  the  crowd  of  you  are  blind  to  the 
"  wonders  of  Providence,  ought  there  not  to  be  fome  one  ready  to  difcharge  the  office,  and  in  the 
"  place  of  all,  to  fing  praifes  unto  God?  What  then  can  I  an  old  and  lame  man  do  better  than  cele- 
"  brate  God  ?  Were  I  a  nightingale,  I  would  perform  the  bufinefs  of  a  nightingale  ;  were  I  a  fwan, 
"  of  a  fwan  ;  but  fince  I  participate  of  reafon,  I  muft  fing  praifes  to  God  :  this  is  my  duty  and  this  I 
»  will  purfue  ,  nor  wUl  I  defert  this  ilation,  as  long  as  it  maybe  given  me."  Disc.  L.  L  C.  xvi. 
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"  or  a  maglftrate  or  a  private  perfon,  fee  that  you  perform  your  chara-fler  to  the 
**  beft  of  your  power ;  fince  this  is  your  part,  to  a6l  well  the  character  affigned 
*'  you,  but  to  choofe  it  belongs  to  another."  We  fee  no  room  given  us  here 
**  to  leave  offin  what  part  of  ourcharafter  we  pkafe" — as  was  before  aiTerted  by 
neca;  but  an  injundlion  to  go  through  to  the  end.  Indeed  a  play,  or  a  charader 
in  one,  abruptly  terminated  in  the  midft,  is  contrary  to  all  dramatic  rules  what- 
ever, whether  it  be  on  the  ftage  of  imitation  alone,  or  on  the  larger  one  of  the 
world  —  of  living  and  dying. 

From  all  thefe  paffages  it  appears,  that  Epidetus  allowed  a  very  fparing  ufe  of 
the  felf-deftroying  hand  fmce  he  thinks  every  thing  almoft  ought  to  be  fuffered 
before  we  can  plead  a  difmiffion  from  the  Deity.  He  does  not  feem  to  allow  the 
ftoical  eclat  of  dying  to  enhance  perfonal  dignity  like  Cato ;  he  does  not  urge 
that  general  contempt  of  life  and  pronenefs  to  fuicide,  which  fills  the  writings 
of  Seneca  ;  but  he  allows  no  one  to  live  with  the  voice  of  murmur  or  words  of 
complaint  [a]  in  his  mouth  :  "  for  if  you  hke  not  life,  you  may  leave  it ;  the 
"  door  is  open,  get  you  gone.  But  a  little  fmoke  (he  fays)  ought  not  to 
"  frighten  you  away  j  it  fhould  be  endured,  and  will  be  thereby  often  fur- 
"  mounted."  Though  by  profeffion  a  Stoic,  Epi6letus  did  not  blindly  follow 
the  doctrines  of  Zeno,  but  fearched  for  truth,  in  whatever  fe(5t  it  was  to  be 
fpund.  Inftead  of  morofenefs  and  feverity,  he  recommended  that  fort  of  refolu- 
tion  alone,  which  is  confiftent  with  complacency  and  cheerfulnefs,  and  vv'hich 
detracts  not  from  the  dignity  of  a  truly  wife  man.  Inftead  of  the  ufual  difdain 
and  faftidioufnefs  of  the  ftoical  charafter,  he  pradifed  a  fuperior  degree  of 
iTiodeftyi  inftead  of  its  ufual  ftubbornnefs  and  temerity,  he  poliefled  a  kind  of 
fortitude  never  devoid  of  prudent  fubmifiion.  Hence,  while  the  general  dodlrine 
of  the  Stoics  highly  favoured  fuicide,  the  particular  opinion  of  Epi(5l:etus  advifed 
to  wait  the  will  of  the  gods  concerning  our  death,  which  will  was  not  difcoverable 
(he  thought)  but  in  very  extraordinary  cafes.  In  fhort  j  as  he  profefled  to  make 
Socrates  the  great  pattern  of  his  life,  fo  his  fentiments  of  a  voluntary  death 
feem  nearly  allied  to  that  great  man's :  and  where  he  gives  more  fully  into  the 
ftoical  do6lrine  of  fuicide,  he  feems  rather  to  be  giving  an  anfwer  to  the  petu- 

[a]  "  Will  you  not  yield  (fays  Epiftetus)  to  your  fuperior  ?  But  why  did  he  bring  me  (fays  one) 
"  into  the  \\orld  on  thefe  hard  conditions  ?■ — Well ;  if  it  be  not  worth  your  while  to  live — depart. 
"  He  hath  not  need  of  a  difcontented  fpectator." — i — (B.  IV.  C.  i.  S.  12.) 

lancy 
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fancy  of  mnrmurers  and  complainers  than  to  be  following  the  dictates  of  his 
own  purer  fentiments.  -  * 

Neither  was  Epi6letus  one  of  thofe  philofophers,  who  eould  give  out  wife 
maxims  of  forbearance  and  patience,  whilfi:  he  fate  at  eafe  himfelf  and  enjoyed  every 
convenience  and  luxury  of  life ;  but  he  was  as  great  an  example  of  reiignation  in 
his  own  behaviour  as  he  was  a  flrenuous  advifer  of  it  to  others.  He  clofely 
followed  his  own  doftrine  of  fubmiffion  under  evils  and  exhibited  an  aftonifhing 
inftance  in  himfelf  of  practical  fortitude.  The  excellence  of  his  favourite  maxim — 

to  bear  and  forbear" — (which  if  not  borrowed  from  Chriftianity  was  yet  truly 
Chriftian)  was  never  more  fidly  illuftrated  than  in  the  humility  of  his  own  heart. 
The  contraft  was  flriking  between  himfelf  and  his  great  predecefTor  in  floicifm, 
whofe  fentiments  on  fuicide  have  juft  been  colle6led,  in  all  the  outward  circum- 
ftances  of  their  lives.  Seneca,  who  was  born  in  the  lap  of  good  fortune,  pof- 
feffed  all  thofe  advantages  of  education  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  ingenuous 
defcent.  The  obfcure  origin  of  Epiitetus  procured  him  no  better  a  portion 
than  that  of  flave  to  a  freed  man,  in  v^'hofe  fervice  he  experienced  much  hard- 
fliip  and  cruelty  [b].  Learning  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  one  with  all  the 
charms  of  attendant  eafe  and  affluence;  whereas  the  other  was  forced  to  purfue 
her  through  the  rugged  paths  of  adveriity,  bodily  pain  and  penury.  Seneca  was 
banifhed  from  Rome  through  court-intrigue  Epiftetus  was  fentinto  exile  from 
the  fame  place  for  being  a  man  of  learning  and  [c]  a  philofopher :  but  the  for- 
mer was  foon  recalled  and  appointed  preceptor  to  a  prince ;  whereas  the  latter 
lived  negledled  and  was  forced  to  keep  a  paltry  fchool  in  an  obfcure  town,  to 
gain  a  pitiful  fubfiftence.  While  the  one  lived  in  all  the  luxury  of  a  court, 
amalTed  abundance  of  wealth,  cultivated  fine  gardens  and  inhabited  [d]  mag- 
nificent 

[b]  When  his  mafter  once  beat  hitn  unmercifully  on  the  leg,  Epidtetus  faid  with  great  compofure-- 
**  You  will  certainly  break  my  leg."  The  mafter  did  fo  ;  and  the  philofopher  only  fubjoined — ^"  Did. 
**  I  not  tell  you,  you  would  do  it  ?  "  (See  Life  of  Epxctetus.) 

[c]  Though  born  a  flave,  he  was  at  fome  period  or  other  of  his  life  manumitted  ;  becaufe  at  the 
time  of  Domitian's  publifliing  an  edl£t  for  the  banifliment  of  all  philofofihers  from  Rome,  EpicStetus 
was  fui  juris  and  went  into  banifhment  with  the  reft.  He  fettled  at  Nicopolis,  a  little  city  of  Epirus, 
where  he  taught  fchool. 

[d]  Seneca  feems  almoft  afhamed  of  his  pomp  in  externals,  when  he  fays  in  a  fpeech  to  Nero  on 
his  defire  of  retiring, .  "  I  fometimes  revolve  v/ithin  myfelf.    Am  I, — a  man  of  only  Equeftrian  rank 

«  and 
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nificent  villas,  which  feemed  to  vie  with  the  palaces  of  emperors;  —  the  other 
dwelt  in  a  miferable  cottage  without  a  door,  and  was  pofleffed  of  little  other 
furniture  than  an  earthen  lamp  by  which  he  ftudied  ;  but  which  however  was 
held  in  fo  great  veneration  after  his  deceafe,  as  to  be  purchafed  for  three  thoa- 
fand  drachmas.  The  one  talked  perpetually  of  fuicide  in  the  midft  of  his  ex- 
altation and  profperity,  recommended  it  to  his  friends  on  all  occafions,  and  had 
thoughts  more  than  once  of  praftifing  it  on  himfelf  rather  than  endure- a  little 
bodily  illnefs.  The  other  allowed  it  might  be  expedient  and  lav/ful  on  fome  ex- 
traordinary occafions,  but  recommended  patience  and  forbearance  under  all 
preffures,  and  lived  a  pattern  of  his  own  maxims  to  an  extreme  old  age  under 
an  accumulated  load  of  pain,  afflidion  [e]  and  penury. 

The  profefTion  of  the  Stoic  philofophy  was  nearly  clofed  with  one  of  its 
brighteft  ornaments  in  the  perfon  of  "  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus."  Though 
his  life  was  of  a  very  bufy  and  adive  nature,  yet  his  delight  from  his  youth  was 
in  the  ftudy  and  praftice  of  this  philofophy.  He  followed  all  the  aufterities  of 
this  famous  fe6l  in  his  private  manners,  in  the  plainnefs  of  his  garb,  the  fparing- 
nefs  of  his  diet  and  his  abftinence  from  all  effeminate  and  luxurious  pleafures. 
Nature  feemed  to  have  formed  him  with  a  peculiar  dignity  of  foul,  which  was 
fcarce  to  be  moved  by  any  outward  accidents;  yet.  with  all  this  firmnefs  and 
conflancy  in  himfelf,  he  was  [f]  lenient  towards  the  imperfections  of  others, 

and  Provincial  birth — counted  among  the  Nobles  of  Rome  ?  Whilft  I  adorn  fuch  gardens  and  am 
"  carried  in  pomp  to  my  villas  in  the  fuburbs  ;  whilft  I  abound  in  fuch  pofTeffions  of  land  and  money — 
"  where  is  the  fpirit  of  philofophy  and  moderation  in  all  this  ?  One  fmgle  excufe  occurs,  that  I  could 
*'  not  fet  bounds  to  my  prince's  liberality."  See  Tacitus,  An.  XIV, 

[e]  There  is  a  Greek  diftich  faid  to  be  written  by  Epidetus  himfelf,  whofe  purport  confoled  him 
in  all  his  fufFerings. 

"  Though  a  flave,  maimed  and  poor  as  Irus,  yet  is  Epi£letus  dear  to  the  Gods."  See  his  Life  in 
Simpfon's  Ed.  of  Enchiridion.    Irus  was  the  name  of  one  of  Homer's  beggars. 

[f]  "  The  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  was  of  a  fevere  and  laborious  kind.  It  was  the 
well-earned  harveft  of  many  a  patient  lecture  and  many  a  midnight  lucubration.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
years  he  embraced  the  rigid  fyftem  of  the  Stoics,  which  taught  him  to  fubmit  his  body  to  his  mind,  his 
paffions  to  his  reafon  ;  to  confider  virtue  as  the  only  good,  vice  as  the  only  evil,  all  things  external  as 
things  indifferent.  His  Meditations,  which  are  now  extant,  were  compofed  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp. 
But  his  life  was  the  nobleft  commentary  on  the  precepts  of  Zeno.  He  was  fevere  to  himfelf,  indulgent 
to  the  imperfedlions  of  others,  juft  and  beneficent  to  all  naankind."  Gibbon's  Roman  Hift.  Vol.  I. 

mild 
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mild  in  Ins  decifions  and  benevolent  to  all  mankind.    The  Meditations  and 
Maxims,  which  this  good  Emperor  has  left  behind  him,  are  filled  with  the  nioft 
exalted  notions  of  virtue  and  univerfal  benevolence.    They  inculcate  the  moil 
noble  leirons  to  form  a  great  and  dignified  chara6ter,  upon  the  principles  of  im- 
plicit fubmiffion  and  refignation  to  the  will  of  the  Deity  in  all  outward  circum- 
iiances  of  life.    The  refuge  of  fuicide  from  external  evils  is  very  feldom  intro- 
duced and  feemingly  never  with  an  hearty  concurrence.    "  One  ought  to  confi- 
der,  (fays  he,  Medit.  B.  III.)  not  only  that  each  day  a  part  of  one's  life  is  fpent 
and  the  remainder  grown  lefs,  but  that  it  is  very  uncertain,  though  a  man 
fhould  live  longer,  whether  his  underftanding  fhall  continue  equally  fufiicient 
"  for  his  bufmefs  and  for  thofe  contemplations,  which  lead  to  the  knowledge  of 
"  things  divine  and  human.    For  if  a  man  once  begin  to  dote,  he  may  perhaps 
continue  to  breathe,  to  receive  nourifhment,  to  have  vain  imaginations  and  to 
"  exert  the  low  appetites :  but  the  true  power  of  governing  himfelf,  of  accurately 
performing  the  duties  of  hfe  and  of  judging  this  very  point — "  whether  he 
fhould  depart  from  life  or  not  ?  "  and  alfo  ail  other  powers,  which  require  a 
"  vigorous  underftanding,  muft  be  entirely  extinguifiied."    Again  ;  "  You  may 
"  live  at  prefent  in  the  fame  way  you  would  choofe  to  be  living,  if  you  knew 
*i  your  death  were  approaching.    If  you  are  hindered  to  do  fo,  then  you  may 
*'  quit  life  j  and  yet  without  conceiving  the  quitting  it  to  be  an  eviL    If  the 
*'  fmoke  be  troublefome,  I  go  out  of  my  houfe  j  and  where  is  the  great  matter? 
"  While  no  fuch  thing  forces  me  out,  I  as  freely  ftay ;  and  who  can  hinder  me 
"  from  ailing  as  I  pleafe  ?  But  my  pleafure  is  to  a6l  as  the  rational  and  focial 
"  nature  requires.  (B.  V.  S.  29.)    Again;  If  you  be  grieved  about  any  thing 
'*  external,  it  is  not  the  thing  itfelf  that  affli6ls  you,  but  your  judgment  about 
it;;  and  it  is  in  your  power  to  correal  this  judgment  and  to  get  quit  of  it. 
*'  If  you  be  grieved  at  any  thing  in  your  own  difpofition,  who  hinders  you  from 
*'  correding  your  maxims  of  hfe  ?  If  you  be  grieved  becaufe  you  have  not  ac- 
**  compliflied  fome  found  and  virtuous  defign,  fet  about  it  effedually  rather  than 
be  grieving  that  it  is  undone.   But  (you  fay)  fome  fuperior  force  withftands." 
**  Then  you  have  no  caufe  of  forrow ;  for  the  fault  of  the  omiffion  lies  not  in  you. 
"  You  fay  again,  "Life  is  not  worth  retaining  if  this  be  not  accompli/lied."  Quit  life 
then  with  the  fame  ferenity,  as  if  you  had  accomplifhed  it ;  and  with  good  will  even 
"  to  thofe  who  withftand  you."  (B.VIII.  4;  .)  Again  ;  "  Refolutely  force  yourfelf 
*'  into  thefe  few  charafters,  (viz.  of  judging  rightly  of  every  thing,  giving  it  a  true 
"  name,  and  fubmitting  accordingly)  and  if  you  be  able  to  abide  in  them,  abide 
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'*  as  one,  who  is  removed  to  and  fettled  in  the  Fortunate  Iflands.    But  if  you 

perceive  yoa  fall  from  them  and  facceed  not  thoroughly,-  retire  boldly  into 
**  fome  corner,  where  you  may  prevail  by  meeting  with  lefs  oppofition  ;  or 

even  depart  out  of  life  altogether  :  yet  not  angry,  that  you  could  not  prevail, 
**  but  with  fimplicity,  liberty  and  modefty  j  having  at  leafc  performed  this  one 
*'  thing  well  in  life,  that  you  have  in  this  manner  departed  out  of  it."  (B.X.  8.) 

Again  ;  "  Let  nobody  have  it  in  his  power  to  fay  with  truth  of  you,  that  you 
"  are  not  a  man  of  fimplicity,  candour  and  goodnefs.  But  let  him  be  miftaken, 
*'  whoever  has  fuch  an  opinion  of  you.  Now  all  this  is  in  your  own  power. 
"  For  vv^ho  is  he,  that  can  hinder  you  from  being  good  and  pure  at  heart  ? 
**  Only  do  you  determine  to  live  no  longer,  if  you  are  not  to  be  fuch  a  man. 

For  neither  does  reafon  in  that  cafe  require  you  fhould."    (B.  X.  S.  32.) 

With  refpe61:  to  the  length  or  fhortnefs  of  life  being  infignificant,  and  the 
number' of  duties  to  be  performed  undetermined,  the  good  Emperor  fpeaks  much 
more  rationally  and  to  the  purpofe  than  Seneca.   '*  To  the  peffon  (fays  he)  who 
"  reputes  that  alone  to  be  good,  which  is  feafonable,  and  reckons  it  indifferent, 
*'  whether  he  has  opportunity  of  performing  a  greater  or  fmalier  number  of  a6tions 
according  to  right  reafon ;  whether  he  beholds  this  univerfe  for  a  longer  orafhort- 
*'  er  fpace;  to  him  death  cannot  appear  terrible.  You  have  lived,  o  man,  as  a'citizen 
of  this  great  ftate  (the  univerfe)  j  of  what  confequence  to  you,  whether  it  Be  only 
for  fiVe  years  ?  What  is  according  to  the  laws  is  equal  and  j  aft  to  all.  What  is 
"  there  terrible  in  this,  that  you  are  fent  out,  not  by  a  tyrant  or  an  unjuft  judge, 
but  by  that  nature,  which  at  firft  introduced  you  ?  As  if  the  magiftrate  who 
"  employed  the  player,  fhould  difmifs  him  again  from  the  fcene.    But  you  fay, 
"  I  have  not  finiflied  the  five  acfts,  but  only  three.    You  fay  true  j  but  in  life 
*'  three  afts  may  make  a  complete  play.    For  the  fame  perfon,  who  was  the 
*'  caufe  of  the  compofition,  appointing  alfo  its  dilTolution  or  end,  neither  of 
them  are  chargeable  on  you.    Though  therefore  the  whole  aftion  of  the  dance 
•*  or  dramatic  performance  may  be  rendered  incomplete  by  being  interrupted  and 
**  broken  off  before  its  proper  clofe,  yet  as  to  the  foul,  in  whatever  part  of  its 
adion  or  wherefoever  it  be  overtaken  by  death,  its  paft  aftion  may  be  a  com- 
plete  whole  without  any  mutilation.    Depart  therefore  contented  and  in  good 
humour  j  for  he  is  propitious  and  kind  who  difmiffes  you  [g]." 


[g]  See  B.  XI.  S.  i  j  and  B.  XU.  S.  35  and  36  for  the  fubftance  of  this  quotation. 
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He  who  ads  well  the  part  allotted  him,  attains  to  the  greatefl  happinefs  and 
peifedion  of  his  nature  j  and,  whether  it  be  a  fhort  or  a  long  part,  equally  com- 
pletes the  whole  that  is  afligned  him.    But  .then  his  difmiffion  from  his  part 
muft  not  be  of  his  own  feeking,  but  clearly  impofed  on  him  by  the  grcvit  diftri- 
butor  of  parts.    If  an  "  involuntary"  death  leize  him  in  early  days,  he  deferts 
not  his  poft,  but. is  taken  from  it.    But  any  fignal,  or  leave  of  a  voluntary  de- 
parture from  the  fcene  of  life,  muft  needs  be  very  vague  and  uncertain,  and 
fcarce  affignable  even  on  ftoical  reafoning ;  fince  whatever  be  the  outward  cir- 
cumftances  of  life,  the  foul  may  ftill  be  employed  in  its  own  proper  offices,  and 
alfo  exhibit  under  the  heaviePc  oppreffions,  its  pureft  exertions  of  .difinterefled 
virtue.    Such  in  fad  fcem  to  be  the  real  fentiments  both  of  Epidetus  and  Anto- 
ninus. Inftances  to  prove  this  have  already  been  brought  from  the  writings  of  the 
former  ;  and  a  few  may  fuffice  from  thofe  of  the  latter.    "  Why  fhould  you  not 
**  (fays  Antoninus)  wait  patiently  either  for  your  extindion  01:  tranflation  into 
*'  another  ftate  ?  And  till  the  proper  feafon  of  it  comes,  what  fhould  employ  you 
*'  but  to  reverence  the  gods,  and  to  do  good  to  men  ;  bearing  with  their  weaknef- 
"  fes^  abftaining  from  injuries  and  confidering  external  things  fubfervient  to 
"  your  pitiful  body  and  life,  as  what  are  not  yours  nor  in  your  own  power  ?  " 
(B.  V.  S.  33.)    Again  j  '*  You  may  fo  manage,  that  in  whatever  place  ortime 
*'  one  comes  upon  you,  you  may  be  found  a  man  of  an  happy  lot.    He  is 

happy,  who  procures  this  good  lot  to  himfelf.  The  happy  lots  are  good 
"  difpofitions  of  foul,  good  defires  and  good  adions."  (B.  V.  36.)  Again  > 
**  Make  yourfelf  regular,  by  regulating  your  feveral  adions  one  by  one; 
**  fo  that  if  each  a6lion  anfwer  its  end  and  have  what  perfedion  belongs  to 
*'  it,  you  may  be  fatisfied.  But  in  this  nothing  can  hinder  you.  But  (you 
"  fay)  may  not  fomething  external  withftand  me  ?  Nothing  can  hinder  you 
"  from  ading  the  juft,  the  temperate,  the  wife  part.  Some  external  efFeds  of 
*'  your  adions  may  be  obftruded  ;  but  then  there  may  arife  another  adion  of 

yours  equally  fitted  to  this  regular  and  orderly  compofition  of  life,  concerning 
**  which  we  are  fpeaking— -in  your  acquiefcence  under  this  obftrudion  and  your 
**  calmly  turning  yourfelf  to  that  condud,  which  is  in  your  power."  (B.Vni.32.) 
Laftly ;  "  It  becomes  a  man  of  true  wifdom  neither  to  be  inconfiderate,  impe- 

tuous  nor  oftentatioufly  contemptuous  about  death  ;  but  to  await  the  feafoii 

of  it,  as  of  one  of  the  operation^  of  nature.    As  you  await  the  natural  feafon 
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"  of  the  birth,  fo  await  the  feafon  of  death,  when  your  foul  fhall  fall  out  of 
thefe  its  teguments."    (B.IX.  3.) 

Such  then  are  found  to  have  been  the  opinions  and  tenets  of  the  Stoics  on  the 
fubjeft  of  fuicide  :  and  two  things  may  in  general  be  obferved  concerning  them. 
Firft  and  principally,  that  the  better  Stoics  never  feem  to  have  allowed  fuicide  to  be 
a  proper  refuge  from  vice  and  its  juft  punifliment,  or  to  be  pra6lifed  as  an  evafion 
of  the  laws  of  one's  country ;  but  chiefly  as  a  deliverance  from  evil  or  trouble  in 
the  extremity,  which  extremity  they  intei'preted  to  be  the  fignal  of  God  for 
quitting  life.  Secondly;  that  they  differed  much  among  themfelves  on  the 
•*  extent"  of  thefe  fignals.  Cato  in  delivering  the  do6lrines  of  Zeno  feems  to 
lay  the  greateft  ftrefs  on  the  '*  nt  opportunity"  of  dying,  at  the  moment  it  is 
mofl:  becoming  a  man's  own  perfonal  dignity  ;  and  that,  whether  he  be  under 
fortunate  or  adverfe  circumftances  at  the  time  :  accordingly  when  that  moment 
feems  arrived,  no  confideration  whatever  of  externals,  fuch  as  the  affedionate 
regards  and  intereds  of  a  wife,  a  family  or  friends  are  to  fway  with  the  wife 
man,  fo  as  to  divert  him  from  his  deadly  purpofe.  In  this  manner  did  Cato 
himfelf  a6t.  But  in  Seneca,  though  a  warm  patronifer  of  fuicide,  there  is  fome 
relaxation  ;  as  he  evidently  fuffers  the  concerns  and  attachments  of  others  to  bia?^ 
the  refolutlons  of  the  (loical  wife  man  and  to  call  him  back  into  life,  at  a  time 
he  would  otherwife  wifh  to  depart-:  and  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  more  than  once 
influenced  by  thefe  motives.  Again  ;  in  Epi6letus's  interpretation  of  the  ftoical 
do61rine  of  fuicide,  fo  much  refignation  and  fubmiffion  to  all  the  evils  of  life  is 
required,  before  a  man  can  difcover  the  fignal  of  departure,  that  there  is  no  fear 
(efpecially  if  his  own  example  alfo  be  taken  into  confideration)  of  any  number  of 
fuicides  on  his  allowance  of  its  pra£lice  :  fince  the  mean  condition,  the  fufferings 
and  penury  of  few  can  exceed  thofe  of  Epidtetus  himfelf,  who  yet  deemed  them 
not  fufficient  fignals  to  juftify  his  own  departure.  Laftly  ;  the  maxims  and  cha- 
ra6ler  of  Antoninus  exhibit  original  ftoicifm  fo  much  refined  and  meliorated,  r,s 
to  lettle  in  the  exertion  of  every  thing  that  is  great  and  noble,  that  is  capable  of- 
producing  an  excellent  private  citizen  or  public  magidi  ate  j  and  the  particular 
do6lrine  of  fuicide  is  fo  fparingly  mentioned  and  fo  little  encouraged  as  to  amount 
to  an  almofl:  total  prohibition  of  its  pradice.  The  modern  race  of  fuicides 
therefore  (who  are  wiUing  to  fet  afide  the  duties  of  Chriftianity)  can  yet  fcarce 
take  (belter  under  the  opinions  of  this  fed:  of  felf-deftroying  philofophers,  becaufe, 
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being  in  general  of  fo  very  different  a  caft  and  temper  from  the  floical  wife  man, 
they  can  claim  no  indulgence  for  falling  into  his  errors,  till  they  have  firft  proved 
themfelves  to  be  the  imitators  of  his  virtues  [h]. 


C    H    A    P.  V, 

The  principles  of  the  **  New  Academy*  being  to  doubt  and  co^rfute  the  opinions  of 
others,  not  to  ejiablijh  any  of  their  own,  could  determine  nothing  precifely  on  this 
fubjeB. — Cicero. — Pajfages  produced  fro?n  his  ivri tings  either  for  or  againft  filicide 
only  deceive^  imlefs  the  charaBer  he  is  fupporting  at  the  time  he  accurately  obferved. — 
His  own  private  opinions  bejl  colkBed  from  his  familiar  Epijiles. — Rotations  to 
prove,  that  he  not  only  allowed  the  lawfulnefs  of  fuicide  in  certain  fituations,  but 
would  have  praSfifed  it  on  himfelfy  had  he  not  wanted  refolution. — Sentiments  of 
poets  and  tragic  writer s> — A  p^f^g^  in  the  Odyffes. — Argumejits  concerning  fuicide 
from  Sophocles  and  Euripides. — The  felf-inurder  of  Ajax. — A  paffage  from  Virgil's 
fixih  book  of  the  Mneis. — Explanations  by  Bifhop  Warburton  and  Addifon .—Re- 
marks on  thefe  and  propofal  of  a  third. — -The  only  examples  of  fuicide  in  the  Mneis. 
are  females. — VirgiVs  Hero  fippoj'ts  every  'trial  with  fortitude. — Opinions  and 
praBices  of  fome  famous  individuals  of  old. — Marcus  Brutus  not  originally  a  fa- 
vourer of  fuicide,  or  an  approver  of  Catds  death  ;  changes  his  fent  intents  with  his 
fortunes. — Conference  between  Brutus  and  CaJJius  before  the  battle  of  Phi lippi ; . 
both  agree  on  the  propriety  of  fuicide,  if  defeated ;  and  both  execute  it  on  them- 
felves. —  Pliny  the  Elder,  —  ExtraBs  from  him  concerning  fuicide.  —  Pliny  the 
Younger.  —  ExtraBs  from  his  Epifles.  —  Suicide  of  Corellitcs  Rifiis.  —  Pliny  s 
opinion,  that  filicide  is  honourable  or  otherwife  according  to  the  deliberation  ufed. 
concerning  it. — fofephuss  and  Eleazars  harangues  to  their  foldiers  on  this  fub'-- 
jeB. — Summary  of  'what  has  been  colkBed  co?7cerning  the  opinions  cf  the  ancient 
philofophers. 

[h]  Pudeat  ergo  nuperos  voluntarise  mortis  patronos,  .imbelles  homines,  pro  patria,  pro  familia, 
pro  fe  nihil  unquam  viriliter  aufos,  umbraticis  tantum  in  fcriptis  audaces,  ftoicam  «w«flu«»  ridicule  often*- 
tare.  Brotier  ad  Cap.  xxix.  L.  VI.  An.  Tadti. 
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THE  RE  was  another  diftinguifhed  feit  of  phiiofophers,  whofe  principles 
on  the  fubjeft  of  luicide  have  not  yet  been  mentioned  ;  thefe  were  the 
followers  of  Carneades  or  the  New  Academy.  But  as  the  chief  employment  of 
thefe  was  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  opinio.ns  of  all  other  feds,  to  confute  thofe 
of  one  by  another,  and  to  advance  notliing  for  certain  of  their  [ij  own,  it  muft 
;not  be  expe£led,  that  any  pofitive  alfertions  fhouid  be  found  in  their  writings 
refpeding  fuicide.  Much  is  occafionally  f:ud  in  the  philofophicai  works  of 
Cicero  (who  was  a  great  ornament  of  this  feft)  on  the  fubjeft  of  felf-murder; 
Sometimes  in  its  favour,  fometimes  otherwife:  but  the  clue  is  eafy.  He  is  (ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  New  Academy)  eitlier  a  follower  of  Plato,  of 
Zeno,  or  Epicurus,  as  his  fubjed  leads  him  ;  and  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  his 
works  is  rather  a  colleftion  of  the  opinions  of  others  (of  the  Greek  phiiofophers 
an  particular)  than  any  determinations  of  his  own.  It  is  eafy  therefore  for 
writers  on  either  fide  of  this  queflion  to  quote  palTages  from  Cicero  in  appear- 
ance itrongly  making  in  their  own  favour  j  which  muft  grofsly  miflead  a  reader 
not  confulting  for  himfelf.  The  pafiages  therefore  from  TuUy  hitherto  quoted 
in  the  prefent  work  have  been  given  under  their  proper  heads,  as  Platonic,  Stoic 
or  Epicurean  ;  and  as  the  Academics  can  ftriftly  be  faid  to  hold  no  opinion  of 
their  own,  as  a  fe61",  concerning  fuicide,  it  remains  only  to  difcover  Cicero's 
private  fentiments  of  the  matter. 

Now  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  dilcover  thefe,  fmce  it  plainly  appears  from 
numberlefs  paffages  in  his  familiar  Epiftles  (where  his  real  fentiments  are  moft 
difcoverable),,  that  he  not  only  thought  favourably  of  fuicide  on  certain  occa- 
fions,  but  would  have  aftually  deftroyed  himfelf,  when  in  certain  fituations,  but 
for  his  natural  timidity  and  want  of  refolution.  It  appears  that  he  was  fenfible 
it  would  have  been  more  for  his  own  honour  (according  to  the  ideas  of  his  times) 
to  have  deflroyed  himfelf;  but  through  a  v/ant  of  proper  refolution  to  accom- 
plifh  the  bloody  work,  inftead  of  drawing  his  fword,  he  drew  out  his  pen,  '*  to 
confult  his  friends"  on  that  point.  He  could  eafily  divine  their  anfwer;  and  thus 
not  only  his  life  was  preferved  (of  which  he  was  very  fond)  but  his  vanity  (a 
ruling  foible  alfo)  flattered  by  their  afiiduities  and  anxieties  for  his  fafety.  Thus 
when  his  friend  Atticus,  his  brother  Quintus,  and  all  his  well-wifliers  urged 

[i]  They  went  no  further  than  "  probabilities,"  v«'hich  they  allowed  were  to  guide  mankind  in 
their  purfuit  of  happinefs. 

him 
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him  (as  was  natural)  not  to  give  way  to  defpondency,  he  feemed.  (as  though 
unwillingly  and  to  fave  an  appearance  of  dignity)  to  fubmit  his  life  to  their 
entreaties  alone,  when  in  truth  his  known  pufiUanimity  might  have  relieved 
them  from  all  fuch  difquietude. 

No  event  in  Cicero's  life  feems  to  have  ftuck  fo  clofely  by  him  as  his  banifh- 
ment.  He  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  abfent  from  Rome,  the  great 
ftage  of  contention  for  fame  and  power.  He  feemed  at  that  time  deferted,  and 
was  afraid  left  he  fliould  be  forgotten  by  the  heads  of  all  parties,  who  were  ready 
enough  refpedively  to  court  his  friendlhip  when  prefent,  in  compliment  to  his 
fplendid  talents.  Whilft  in  exile,  he  loft  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  balance  the 
interefts  of  the  contending  chiefs,  fo  as  to  be  himfelf  the  firft  citizen  in  a  free 
ftate.  No  wonder  then,  that  it  was  during  this  feafon  of  defpondency,  that  he 
moftly  v/rote  about  and  threatened  his  friends  with  the  execution  of  the  fatal 
cataftrophe,  uniefs  they  could  put  a  fpeedy  end  to  his  miferies  by  exerting  all 
their  influence  and  pov.'er  for  his  recall.  He  writes  thus  on  this  occafion  to  his 
brother  Quintus  (L.  1.  Bp.  iv.)  The  tears  of  my  friends  [k]  have  prevented 
"  me  from  flying  to  death  as  my  refuge,  which  certainly  would  have  been  more 
"  fuitable  to  my  honour  and  to  the  avoidance  of  intolerable  troubles  j  but  if  I 
"  fliould  die,  I  fliould  prove  the  deftrudion  of  all  thofe  friends,  to  whom  I  have 
"  hitherto  been  no  difgrace.  But  do  you,  as  I  wrote  to  you  before,  probe  and 
*'  fearcli  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  then  write  me  your  true  unbiafled  fen- 
*'  timents  i  and  let  them  be  adapted  to  my  prefent  ftate  and  condition  rather 

than  to  your  own  love  for  me.  I  will  preferve  my  life,  as  long  as  it  can  be 
**  for  your  intereft  or  there  can  be  any  hope."  He  writes  again  on  the  fame 
Clodian  bufmefs,  whilft  in  banifhment  (L.  I.  Ep.  iii.  ad  Quintum).  ^  wifli. 
"  you  had  fooner  feen  or  heard  of  my  death.  I  vi^ifli  I  had  left  you  the  furvivor, 
*'  not  only  of  my  life,  but  of  my  dignity.  But  I  call  all  the  Gods  to  witnefs, 
**  that  I  was  recovered  from  death  by  this  common  voice  of  all,  that  a  great 
**  part  of  your  exiftence  was  wrapt  up  in  mine.  However  I  have  offended  andi 
"  done  wrong;  flnce  had  I  fallen  (flain  myfelf),  my  death  would  have  eafily 
*•  convinced  you  of  my  piety  and  love  towards  you. — However  as  long  as  it 
'*  fhall  be  needful  to  you,  or  you  fliall  think  there  is  any  hardfliip  to  be  endured, 

I  will  live.    But  I  cannot  long  abide  in  this  life ;  fince  neither  prudence  nor 

[k]  Me  ad  mortem  ire  prohibuerunt — ^is  the  exprefiion», 

learning. 
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*'  learning  has  force  fufficient  to  enable  me  to  endure  fo  great  trouble.  I  know 
"  there  has  been  a  more  honourable  and  a  more  ufeful  period,  in  which  I  ought 
to  have  died : — but  not  that  alone,  I  have  omitted  other  points  alfo.  But 
this  neither  muft  nor  can  be  done,  that  I  fhould  abide  any  longer  in  this  mi- 
"  ferable  and  fliameful  life  than  either  your  convenience,  or  fome  well-grounded 
"  hope  fliall  require."  This  whole  epiftle  (which  was  written  to  his  brother 
during  his  own  banifhment)  is  a  convincing  proof  both  of  Tully's  allowance  of 
the4awfulnefs-of  fuicide  under  circumflances  like  his  own,  and  of  his  timidity 
in  attempting  its  accomplifhment. 

I  vvifli  I  may  live  (fays  Cicero  to  Atticus,  Ep.  ad  Atticum,  L.  III.  3.)  to 
fee  that  day,  when  I  may  have  reafon  to  return  you  thanks  for  having  com- 
"  pelled  me  to  hve  :  as  yet  I  muft  repent  of  my  compliance."  Again;  (ad  Attic. 
L.  III.  4.)  "  I  repent,  my  Pomponius,  that  I  am  yet  alive  j  but  you  had  much 
hand  in  perfuading  me  to  live."    Again;  (L.  III.  19.)  *'  Wherefore  I  am 
determined  to  go  to  Epirus :  not  that  the  fituation  of  one  place  is  more  de- 
*'  firable  to  me  than  that  of  another;  but  that  either  I  lliould  return  to  fafety 
**  (that  is,  be  recalled  from  baniftiment)  with  greater  pleafure  from  your  port; 

or  if  fuch  fdfety  fhould  be  cut  olf,  there  is  no  place,  in  which  I  could  more 
*'  eafily  fuftain  life,  or  (which  would  be  far  better)  throw  it  away.    I  have 
little  hope ;  but  fince  I  have  begun  (that  is,  determined  to  live  at  prefent) 
"  I  will  neither  defert  the  mournful  entreaties  of  one  of  the  beft  of  brothers, 
"  nor  the  promifes  made  to  Seftius  and  the  reft;  nor  yet  will  I  difappoint  the 
*'  hopes  of  that  moft  wretched  of  women  my  Terentia,  nor  the  obfecrations  of 
"  the  miferable  TuUiola,  nor  the  purport  of  your  friendly  letters.    Epirus  will 
either  be  the  road  to  my  fafety— or — to  what  I  wrote  of  above.    But  I  en- 
entreat  you,  Pomponius, — if  you  underftand  that  I  have  been  compelled  to 
deftroy  myfelf  and  in  fo  [l]  doing  my  friends,  that      you"  would  compaf- 
**  fionate  my  cafe,  that  you  would  uphold  my  brother  Quintus,  that  you  would 
**  prote6l  my  Terentia  and  my  children ; — would  come  and  fee  me  if  poflible 
*'  (when  dead),  and  would  affign  me  a  fmall  portion  of  your  land  here  fufficient 
to  contain  my  breathlefs  corpfe."    Again;  *'  In  that  you  call  me  to  life  (fays 
'  *'  he  to  Atticus,  L.  III.  7.)  you  only  effecft,  that  I  abftain  from  laying  violent 
*•  hands  on  myfelf;  but  you  cannot  bring  it  about  that  1  ftiould  not  repent  of 

[l]  Ut  ipfe  me  &  meos  perderem — is  the  expreffion. 
.  *'  my 
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"  my  determination  to  live  3— the  moft  honourable  time  indeed  of  my  dying  is 
paffed  by.".  In  a  letter  to  Nigidius  Figutus  (L.  IV.  13.  ad  Fam.)  he  fays, 
I  am  fpent  with  fuch  cares,  that  I  think  I  am  committing  a  fault  by  remain- 
"  ing  [n]  in  life."  Such  was  the  defpondency  of  Cicero  during  his  banifnment; 
and  though  he  threatened  his  friends  fo  often  with  his  approaching  felf-murder, 
yet  he  feems  to  refi:  tolerably  contented  under  [o]  their  perfuafions  to  life; 
except  as  far  as  might  be  neceffary  to  keep  up  thofe  alarms  in  their  breafts, 
which  m.ight  make  them  beflir  themfelves  to  obtain  his  recall ;  and  he  feems 
fatisfied  with  his  own  obfervation,  *'  that  the  honourable  time  of  doing  it 
was  pafl."  ^  _ 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  to  the  fentiments  of  thofe  great  philofophers,  who 
have  hitherto  been  noticed  under  their  particular  feds,  fome  fcattered  opinions, 
which  may  be  coUefted  from  the  Poets  and  Tragedians  of  antiquity,  as  likewife 
frorri  the  writings  and  condu6t  of  certain  famous  individuals.  Homer  has  put 
a  fpeech  into  the  mouth  of  Achilles  not  favourable  to  the  impatience  of  fuicide 
under  any  fcore  of  trouble,  though  not  indeed  made  with  any  reference  to  its 
commiffion.  When  Ulyffes  met;ts  the  ghoft  of  Achilles  in  the  fhades  below,  he 
thus  addrefles  him  and  receives  his  anfwer. 

"  But  fure  the  eye  of  time  beholds  no  name  ~ 

"  So  bleft  as  thine  in  all  the  rolls  of  fame : 

"  Alive  we  hail'd  thee  with  our  guardian  Gods, 

"  And  dead  thou  rul'ft  a  king  in  thefe  abodes. — — 

"  Talk  not  of  ruling  in  this  dolorous  gloom, 

"  Nor  think  vain  words  (he  cried)  can  eafe  my  doom. 

"  Rather  I  choofe  laborioufly  to  bear 

^'  A  weight  of  woes  and  breathe  the  vital  air, 

[Nj  See  the  matter  of  Cicero's  Intentional  fuicide  amply  delineated  and  many  paflages  adduced  in 
a  book  entitled,  "  Epiftola  ad  virum  eruditum  Conyers  Middleton,  Au6lore  Jacobo  Tunfl:all 8vo. 
Cantab.  1741.  p.  73,  &c.  This  writer  attempts  to  prove,  that  not  only  on  the  Clodian  bufmefs,  but 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  Ca;far  and  Pompey,  on  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia, 
on  Antony's  acceffion  to  power,  Cicero  harboured  thoughts  of  fuicide,  but  the  paflTages  he  brino-s  to 
prove  thefe  latter  purpofes  are  more  obfcure  than  thofe  written  in  his  banlfement. 

[o]  "  Death  (fays  Montagne)  was  coveted  by  Cato,  indifferent  to  Socrates,  but  terrible  to  Cicero  " 
EflUys,  Vol.  I.  B.  L 

E  e     •  «  A  nave 
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"  A  (lave  to  fome  poor  hind,  that  toils  for  bread. 
Than  reign  the  fceptered  monarch  of  the  dead  [p]." 

With  fuch  ideas  as  thefe  about  him,  Achilles  could  not  well  have  committed 
ibicide  on  any  occafion.  The  fpeech  of  Satan  in  MLlton  is  exactly  op])orite  in 
every  point. 

-—  ■  '   ■  "  In  my  choice 

"  To  reign  is  v/orth  ambition  though  in  Hell: 
*'  Better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  ferve  in  Heaven!" 

The  Greek  tragedians  very  frequently  introduce  the  idea  of  fuicide,  as  much 
becoming  the  dignity  of  a  noble  mind  under  certain  ciYcumflances.  The  general 
argument  with  them  turns     on  its  being  a  ihameful  thing,  and  the  fign  of  a 

daftardly,  if  not  a  wicked  difpofition  in  thofe,  who  are  of  ingenuous  birth, 
"  to  live  in  flavery  or  ignominy  j  and  that  it  muft  be  an  advantage  to  any  one 
*'  to  kill  himfelf,  when  fore  prefTed  with  evils ;  fmce  to  preferve  life  to  our  own 

torment  is  contrary  to  every  rule  of  nature."  Such  refle^lions  as  thefe  are 
profufely  fcattered  through  the  dramatic  writings  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
But  an  illuftrious  fuicide  in  particular  arrefts  our  notice  in  the  perfon  of  the 
Telamonian  Ajax,  as  his  voluntary  end  is  defcribed  by  Sophocles  in  the  tragedy 
bearing  his  name.  The  mind  of  this  fturdy  Grecian  is  fuppofed  to  be  overfet 
with  rage  and  indignation  on  the  adjudgment  of  Achiiles's  armour  to  his  crafty 
rival  Ulyffes.  This  difgrace  he  could  not  endure.  He  flirinks  for  fhame  from 
the  fight  of  every  one.  "  How  fliall  he  appear  before  his  father  Telamon  with- 
"  out  the  rewards  adjudged  to  fuperior  valour  ?  He  deems  himfelf  odious  to 
"  to  Gods  and  men,  and  is  only  in  doubt  about  the  means  of  accomplifhing 
*'  his  own  death.  Should  he  rufh  on  certain  deftruftion  by  the  performance 
*'  of  fome  fignal  adion  againft  the  common  foe?  Not  fo  (fays  lie),  becaufe  this 

would  be  doing  fervice  to  the  Atrid^  my  greateft  enemies.  Some  other  flep 
**  muft  be  taken,  by  which  I  may  convince  my  aged  parent,  that  no  daftardly 
"  foul  ever  fprang  from  his  loins.  It  is  fhamefal  for  a  man  to  aim  at  living 
"  long  under  misfortunes,  which  are  irremediable.  For  what  fatisfa^iion  can 
*'  one  day  produce  above  another  by  procraftinating  death  ?  I  fet  not  the  fmalleft 
<'  value  on  that  man,  who  buoys  himfelf  up  with  vain  hope.  But  it  becomes 
*'  one  of  noble  birth  either  to  live  honourably  or  to  die  honourably :  and  this  is -the 

[p]  See  Odyffes,  B.  X.    Pope's  Tranflation, 

whole 
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"  whole  of  the  matter."  The  Chorus  then  and  his  wife  TecmefTa  endeavour 
to  infmuate  into  him  the  neceffity  of  a  fubmiffion  to  his  fortunes ;  and  they 
{Irive  alfo  to  avert  him  from  his  deadly  purpofe  by  all  the  ufual  topics  of  filial, 
conjugal  and  parental  attentions — but  in  vain.  His  anfwer  is  concife  and  fe- 
rocious;— "  that  women  have  tears  at  will;  but  that  a  good  furgeon  never 

ftands  prating,  when  he  finds  his  knife  necelTary  for  his  patient's  cure." 
When  he  is  alone  however  he  confeffes  himfelf  to  be  fomewhat  foftened  by 
Tecmefia'^s  reprefentations  of  he^  own  and  her  infant's  probable  fufferings  after 
his  deceafe.  But  this  tranfient  fit  of  tendernefs  is  foon  over — "  and  now  (fays 
*'  he)  the  fword  is  fixed  ( — the  deadly  prefent  from  He6lor), — fixed  fo  as  to  pe- 
**  netrate  mofb  effetTtually ;  if  a  man  can  be  cool  enough  to  think  of  that  in  fuch 

a  moment  as  the  prefent."  After  fome  ejaculations  he  rufhes  on  its  point 
and  thus  terminates  [q^]  the  fcene  of  his  tumultuous  life. 

The  famous  pafl'age  in  Virgil  relative  to  fuicide  fhall  now  be  confidered. 
When  iEneas  defcends  into  the  fhades  below  under  the  guidance  of  the  Sibyl, 
he  is  firft  made  to  pafs  through  a  crowd  of  ghofts,  who  were  hovering  on  the 
hither  banks  of  the  Styx  and  could  not  get  acrofs,  becaufe  their  bodies  had 
received  no  funeral  rites  on  earth.  However  having  fecured  his  own  pafi^age  by 
exhibiting  to  Charon's  view  "  the  facred  branch,"  the  firft  airy  phantoms  he 
met  with  were  of  thofe,  who  died  when  infants  ;  the  next,  of  thofe  who  had 
been  falfely  condemned  to  death,  and  the  third  of  thofe,  who  had  deprived 
themfelves  of  life.  Thefe  laft  are  reprefented  as  very  forrowful  for  their  rafh. 
and  hafty  ftep,  and  as  being  moft  eai'neft  and  anxious  to  return  into  fife  and  to 
the  endurance  of  all  their  former  aiflidlion ;  but  the  Fates  oppofe ;  they  are 
bound  to  their  prefent  ftation  and  a  repaifage  over  the  river  is  abfolutely  im- 
prafticable.    After  thefe  appeared  the  fhades  of  fuch  as  perilhed  through  the 

[qj]  He£tora  qui  folus,  qui  ferrum,  ignemque  Jovemque 
Suftinuit  toties,  unam  non  fuftinet  iram  ; 
Invltlumque  virum  vincit  dolor  : — adripit  enfem — 
Et,  meus  hie  certe  eft ;  an  &  hunc  fibi  pofcit  Ulyffes? 
Hoc,  ait,  utendum  eft  in  me  mihi ;  quique  cruore 
Ssepe  Phrygum  maduit  domini  nunc  caede  madebit: 
Ne  quifquam  Ajacem  poffit  ftiperare  nifi  Ajax. 
Dixit  &  in  pectus  turn  demum  vulnera  paftlim, 
Qua.  patuit  ferro,  lethalem  condidit  enfem.      "  Ovid.  Met". 

E  e  3  extravagance 
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extravagance  of  love,  and  alfo  thofe  of  ambitious  [r]  warriors,  who  fell  in 
battle.  Ail  thefe  are  faid  to  occupy  the  firft  region  of  Pluto's  doPxiains,  or  that 
ipacious  plain,  which  was  fuppofed  to  intervene  between  the  further  banks  of 
Styx  and  the  entrance  either  into  Tartarus  the  deHination  of  the  damned,  or 
into  Elyfiuni  the  abode  of  the  blefled. 

Two  writers  of  diftinguifhed  abilities  have  made  remarks  on  this  palTage, 
whofe  different  opinions  fhall  be  firft  introduced,  before  a  further  inquiry  is 
made  into  the  poet's  meaning.  The  learned  Bifhop  Warburton  m  his  Divine 
Legation  (B.  IL  f.  4.)  has  difpiayed  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  ingenuity  in  in- 
terpreting the  defcent  of  iEneas  into  the  fliades  below,  as  pourtraying  the  ini- 
'tiation  of  the  hero  into  the  great  Eleufinian  myfteries;  to  which  he  accommo- 
dates every  paffage  and  almoft  every  expreflion.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the 
purpofe  to  follow  this  diftinguifhed  writer  through  the  whole  of  his  ingenious 
hypothefis  j  what  relates  to  the  prefent  palTage  muft  alone  be  noticed.  "  Pur- 
"  gatory  (for  fo  the  Bifhop  calls  Virgil's  firft  ftation  after  croffing  the  Styx)  is 
"  inhabited  by  fuicides,  extravagant  lovers  and  ambitious  warriors  j  and  in  a 

[r]  Continuo  auditse  voces  vagitus  &  ingens, 
Iiifantumque  animas  flentes  in  limine  primoj 
Quos  dulcis  vitae  exortes  &  ab  ubere  raptos 
Abftulit  atra  dies  &  funere  merfit  acerbo. 
Hos  juxta,  falfo  damnati  criminfe  mortis ; 
Nec  vero  hae  fine  forte  datse,  fine  judice  fedes. 
Quasfitor  Minos  urnam  movet ;  ille  filentum 
Confiliumque  vocat  vitafque  &  crimina  dlfcit. 
Proxima  deinde  tenent  mcefti  loca,  qui  fibi  letum 
Infontes  peperere  manu  lucemque  perofi 
•'  Projecere  animas.    Quam  vellent  aethere  in  alto 

Nunc  &  pauperiem  &  duros  perferre  labores ! 
F ata  obftant  triftique  palus  inamabilis  unda 
Alligat  &  novies  Styx  interfufa  coercet. — 
Nec  procul  hinc  partem  fufi  monftrantur  in  omnem 
Lugentes  campi :  fic  illos  nomine  dicunt: 
Hie  quos  durus  amor  crudeli  tabe  peredit, 
Secreti  celant^calles  &  myrtea  circum 
Sylva  tegit;  curse  non  ipsa  in  morte  reilnquunt. — 
Inde  datum  molitur  iter,  jamque  arva  tenebant 
Ultima,  quae  bello  clari  fecreta  frequentant.  ^n.  VI.  426. 

"  word 
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**  word  by  all  thofe,  who  had  given  a  loofe  to  the  exorbitancy  of  their  paffions ; 
"  which  made  them  rather  miferable-  than  wicked.    But  of  all  thefe  diforders 
"  fuicide  being  moft  pernicious  to  fociety,  the  poet  has  more  diftindly  marked 
"  out  the  mifery  of  this  condition.    Here  he  keeps  clofe  to  the  myfteries  [s], 
.  which  not  only  forbad  fuicide,  but  taught  on  what  account  it  was  criminal. 
"  Hitherto  all  goes  on  well.    But  what  muft  we  fay' to  the  poet's  potting  chil- 
*'  dren  and  men  falfely  condemned  into  his  purgatory?  For  though  the  modern 
*'  Roman  faith  and  inquifition  fend  thefe  two  forts  of  perfons  into  a  place  of 
"  punifhment,  yet  the  genius  of  ancient  Paganifm  had  a  far  gentler  fpirit.  It 
"  is  indeed  difficult  to  tell,  Vv^hat  thefe  inmates  have  to  do  here.    And  the  com- 
mentators,  as  is  their  ufe,  obferve  a  profound  filence.    Firft  then  for  the 
*'  infants.    Thefe  appear  to  have  been  the  cries  and  lamentations,  that  Proclus 
"  tells  us  were  heard  in  the  myfteries ;  and  the  occafion  of  denouncing  this 
terrible  dodrine  relative  to  infants  was,  to  induce  parents  the  more  forcibly 
"  to  preferve  their  offspring,  which  was  not  an  unnecefTary  duty  to  inculcate, 
at  a  time  when  the  horrid  practice  of  expofing  infants  was  fo  univerfal.  As 
"  to  the  "  falfely  condemned,"  it  is  the  moil  difficult  paffage  in  the  whole 
^^:neis."    The  Bifhop  however  proceeds  to  a  folution  of  this  difficulty,  but 
in  a  manner  too  copious  to  be  inferted  at  large.    Suffice  it  to  obferve,  that  after 
quoting  a  long  paffage  from  Plato's  Gorgias  relative  to  Jupiter's  appointment  of 
the  three  infernal  judges,  (who  were  to  have  their  tribunals  eredled  in  the  fhades 
below,  jufl  at  the  divifion  of  the  roads  leading  to  Tartarus  and  Eiyfium,  and  that 
to  Minos  an  appeal  was  to  lie  from  the  judgment  of  the  other  two)  he  con- 
cludes, "  that  this  appeal  is  what  is  intended  by  Virgil,  and  that  the  *'  falfo 
"  damnati  crimine  mortis"  do  not  mean  men  falfely  condemned  to  death 
"  above,  but  wrongly  judged  below:"  (whole  judgment  therefore  was  to  be 
fet  right  by  Minos.)    ".Only  one  difficulty  (his  Lordfhip  adds)  occurs,  which 
**  is  a  fault  of  the  poet's,  who  would  have  corre6led  it,  had  he  lived  long  enough 
**  to  have  revifed  his  work  j  and  that  is,  that  thefe  people  ought  not  to  have 
*'  been  placed  where  they  now  are,  to  fuffer  purgatory  before  trial  and  con- 
"  derrmation,  but  juil  before  the  tribunal  of  the  judges  at  the  highway -entrance 
*'  above  defcribed,"    The  Bifhop  then  fuppofes  this  perplexed  matter  unraveled, 
"  which  (he  fays)  much  wanted  it,  as  may  be  feen  from  its  having  puzzled 

[s]  See  a  note  concerning  Warburton  and  the  "  myfteries,"  as  applicable  to  the  doctrine  of  fuicide, 
in  the  preceding-Chapter  under  Socrates's  opinion  of  fuicide* 

*'  the 
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"  the  greatefl  genius  of  his  time,  who  has  given  it  a  v^rong  interpretation.** 
The  perfon  here  alluded  to  is  the  amiable  Addifon,  and  the  wrong  interpreta- 
tion (as  the  Bifhop  thinks)  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  paffage  [t]. 

"  There  are  three  kinds  of  perfons  (fays  this  writer)  defcribed  by  Virgil,  as 
"  fituated  on  the  borders  of  the  dominions  of  Pluto.  But  I  can  give  no  reafon 
"  for  their  being  ftationed  there  in  fo  particular  a  manner,  but  becaufe  none  of 
**  them  feem  to  have  had  a  proper  right  to  a  place  among  the  dead,  as  not  having 
"  feen  through  the  whole  length  of  their  days,  or  finifhed  the  term  of  life, 
"  which  had  been  allotted  them  upon  earth.    The  fii-fl:  are  the  fouls  of  infants 

fnatched  away  by  untimely  ends.  The  fecond  thofe,  who  are  put  to  death 
"  v/rongfully  and  by  unjuft  fentence.  The  third  thofe,  who  weary  of  life,  have 
"  laid  violent  hands  on  themfelves.  As  for  the  fecond  Virgil  adds,  that  Minos 
*'  gives  them  a  rehearing,  &c.  The  third  he  reprefents  eagerly  wifhing  to 
"  return  to  life,  &c.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Virgil,  notwithftanding  felf- 
*'  murder  was  fo  frequent  among  the  Heathens  and  had  been  praftifed  by  fome 
**  of  the  greateft  men  in  the  very  age  before  him,  has  here  reprefented  it  as 
^  fo  heinous  a  crime."  But  here  he  was  guided  by  the  doctrines  of  his  great 
"  mafter  Plato,  who  fays  man  is  placed  in  a  ftation,"  &c. 

If  the  prefent  infignificant  writer  might  be  permitted  to  fubjoin  an  opinion 
of  his  own  after  the  great  authorities  already  quoted,  he  would  venture  an  ex- 
planation of  this  paffage,  neither  entirely  according  with  either  of  the  above, 
nor  yet  totally  differing  from  them.  Now  a  better  reafon  does  not  eafily  appear 
aflignable  for  claffmg  infants  and  thofe  falfely  condemned  to  death,  as  alfo  thofe 
who  have  pined  away  through  love,  or  even  ambitious  warriors',  who  are  fo 
often  cut  fhort  in  their  career,  with  fuicides,  than  that  they  may  all  be  faid 
(with  Addifon)  to  have  come  alike  to  untimely  ends,  by  not  having  lived  out 
the  days  that  nature  in  its  ufual  courfe  feemed  to  have  allotted  them.  But 
granting  this  to  be  true,  a  queftion  arifes,  why  are  innocence  and  guilt  thus 
drawn  together  into  the  fame  ftation  ?  why  are  infants  and  unjuft  fufferers,  who 
brought  not  this  premature  death  on  themfelves,  ranked  with  thofe,  who  com- 
mitted the  heinous  crime  of  fuicide  (as  both  Warburton  and  Addifon  fuppofe 
Virgil  to  deem  it)  ?"  But  what  if  it  fhould  be  found,  that  the  poet  does  not 

[t]  See  Addifon's  works.  Vol.  II.  300.  4to,  or  Tatler,  N°  154.- 

mean 
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mean  in  this  paffage  to  cenfure  fuicide  (which  feems  to  be  taken  for  granted) 
as  fo  heinous  a  crime  ?  His  words  may  be  reckoned  of  doubtful  interpretation 
at  leaft,  ,if  they  do  not  rather  leave  the  matter  of  fuicide  indifferent  in  fome 
meafure  in  point  of  guilt  or  innocence.  The  poet  aflerts  that  there  may  be 
innocent"  fuicides  (or  at  leaft  fuicides  of  previoufly  innocent  charatSler,  if  not 
perfectly  fo  in  their  fuicide),  or  why  does  he  put  in  the  word  [u]  **  Infontes  ?" 
He  alfo  feems  to  affign  the  caufe  of  that  fuicide,  whofe  fituation  he  here  appro- 
priates, to  have  arifen  folely  from  penury  or  heavy  ai31i6lion-— or  why  does  he 
mention  the  defire  of  returning  [x]  to  that  ftate  of  fuffering  in  particular,  with- 
out noticing  any  other  caufe,  which  might  have  urged  to  this  felf- (laughter. 
It  feems  therefore  [y]  as  if  Virgil  allowed  extreme  poverty  and  affliction  to  be 
innocent  caufes  of  fuicide  5  or  at  leaft  coniidered  this  calamitous  event  in  no 
worfe  a  light  than  as  an  error  in  judgment,  of  which  indeed  the  doer  might 
afterwards  repent  when  too  late,  and  which  accordingly  he  makes  him  do  with 
fo  much  earneftnefs.  Virgil's  fuicide  therefore  may  with  propriety  be  ranked 
among  the  number  of  thofe,  who  were  unfortunate  or  "  miferable  (as  War- 
burton  wiites)  rather  than  wicked." 

Now  with  refpedt  to  thofe,  who  die  in  infancy  or  in  early  age,  the  Platonic 
philofophy  (as  Warburton  remarks)  feems  at  a  lofs  what  to  do  with  their  fouls ; 
fmce  in  the  account  related  by  one,  who  is  fuppofed  to  return  from  the  dead 
and  to  tell  all  he  faw  there,  the  infernal  traveller  is  only  made  to  report  of  the 
ftate  of  thofe,  who  died  in  infancy  or  early  age, — "  things  either  not  important 
"  enough  (in  Plato's  opinion,  De  Rep.  10.)  or  not  fit  to  be  related."  Where- 
fore the  poet,  after  fuppofmg  them  wafted  over  the  Styx,  as  fouls  that  had 
enjoyed  the  rites  of  fepulture,  leaves  them  at  his  firft  arrival  on  the  other  fide, 
as  not  knowing  where  to  place  them  better  in  the  courfe  of  his  journey. 

[u]  '  ^qui  flbi  letum 

Infontes  peperere  manu,  &c. 

[x]  quam  vellent  asthere  in  alto, 

Nunc  &  pauperiem  &  duros  perferre  labores ! 
[yJ  That  the  poet,  following  Plato's  ideas  in  this  whole  defcent  of  ^,neas,  was  not  obliged  to  con= 
fider  fuicide  as  an  «  heinous  crime,"  when  committed  in  confequence  of  grievous  fulferings  (the  only 
caufe  he  mentions)  is  very  plain  from  what  has  been  feen  above  of  that  philofopher's  exceptions  in  his 
Book  of  Laws,  where  he  affigns  it  no  punifhment,  when  committed  "  on  any  fonowful  or  inevitable 
«  turn  of  fortune,"  (See  the  preceding  Chapter  under  Jlato's  opinionSj) 

I  .  But 
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But  as  the  Bifhop  is  forced  to  apply  to  a  "  fuppofed"  defeil  or  overfight  in  the 
poet,  to  eftablifli  his  interpretation  of  the  *'  unjufHy  condemned,"  it  feems  more 
natural  to  adopt  the  ufual  interpretation.  Indeed  the  whole  company  are 
brought  together  on  more  equal  terms  by  leflening  the  fuppofed  heinoufnefs  of 
the  crime  (in  the  poet's  opinion)  of  fuch  fuicides  as  are  Rationed  here;  efpecially 
as  he  further  faves  the  credit  of  the  '*  unjufily  condemned,"  by  [z]  fignifying 
that  they  are  ftill  to  undergo  the  laft  judgment  of  Minos,  which  is  to  fet  all 
right  with  them. 

It  appears  alfo  from  this  pafTage,  that  if  infepulture  had  been  a  "  general" 
punifhment  of  "  all"  fuicide  in  thofe  days,  Virgil  would  have  placed  its  perpe- 
trator among  the  wandering  ghofts  on  "  this"  fide  the  Styx  :  or  if  its  commif- 
fion  had  unavoidably  configned  a  man  to  punifhment  in  the  next  world,  he 
would  have  fent  him  to  Tartarus  at  once.  But  as  he  chofe  neither  wholly  to 
approve  the  a6lion  in  contradicStion  to  the  Sibylline  or  Platonic  authority  (under 
which  his  hero  aded)  nor  wholly  to  condemn  it,  he  devifed  a  middle  way  by 
fending  his  fuicide  neither  to  Tartarus  [a]  nor  Elyiium,  but  into  the  Plains  of 
Purification  or  Purgation  (as  they  are  generally  underftood  to  mean)  amid  other 
doubtful  company  [b].    It  feems  further  as  if  Virgil  himfelf  had  no  partiality 

for 

[z]  Nec  vero  hae  fine  forte  datae,  fine  judice  fedes: 
Quaefitor  Minos  urnam  movet;  ille  fdentum 
Conciliumque  vocat,  vitafque  &  crimina  difcit. 

[a]  The  author  of  a  poem  called  "  The  Grave"  (Rob.  Blair)  far  outftrips  Virgil  in  his  affignation 
of  poetic  punifhment  for  the  fuicide.  He  makes  all  the  other  ghofts  (even  of  the  wicked)  fhun  his 
fociety. 

 — — —  Unheard  of  tortures 

Muft  be  referv'd  for  fuch.    Thefe  herd  together ; 

The  "  common  damned"  fhun  their  fociety, 

And  look  upon  themfelves  as  fiends  lefs  foul.  Part  IL 

[b]  "  We  muft  leave  this  region  of  Ades  in  general  (of  which  in  Virgil's  account  there  are  five 
diftin£t  diftrids) ;  only  I  would  willingly  take  notice  of  one  thing  firft,  which  is  this  ;  That  I  think 
we  ought  not  to  regard  the  perfons  in  this  region,  as  "  criminals."  The  whole  receptacle  for  departed 
fouls  is  laid  out  by  Virgil  into  three  great  or  general  divifions.  Of  thefe  Elyfium  is  for  the  very  good 
and  Tartarus  for  the  very  bad.  What  then  can  Erebus  be  for,  but  the  "  indifferent?" — fuch  as  were 
not  bad  enough  to  be  flung  into  Tartarus  nor  good  enough  to  be  admitted  into  Elyfium.  Accordingly 
the  perfons,  whom  Virgil  places  in  Erebus,  are  infants;  innocent  fufferers ;  fuch  fuicides  as  the  Romans 
thought  were  excufable  for  what  they  did;  unfortunate  lovers;  and  common  warriors:— a  profefTion, 

which 
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for  the  ftoical  do6lnne  of  a  dignity  in  fuicide,  fince  he  defcribes  but  two  felf- 
murderers  in  the  yEneis,  and  thofe  of  the  weaker  fex.  The  one  expired  in 
flames  on  the  difappointments  of  love  and  revenge ;  the  other  made  ufe  of  the 
more  ignoble  rope,  as  a  refuge  from  rage  and  indignation  on  the  bafil-ing  of  her 
fchemes  [c].    By  thefe  examples  he  flioold  fecm  to  infmuate,  that  fuicide  is 

but 

which  was  one  of  the  moft  virtuous  according  to  the  chief  idea  of  virtue  among  the  Romans.  That 
clafs  of  all  thefe,  which  to  us  would  feem  the  moft  guilty,  Virgil  abfolutely  declares  to  be  innocent, — ■ 
qui  fibi  letum — Infontes  peperere  manu.  Suppofmg  them  to  be  fo  according  to  his  ideas  (fays  My- 
fdgetes)  pray  how  comes  he  to  place  them  in  Hell? — That  (anfwered  Polymetis) .is  eafily  accounted  for. 
On  the  Heathen  fcheme  he  muft  place  them  there;  and  I  think  he  feems  to  have  placed  them  in  a 
very  proper  part  of  it.  Ades  which  we  interpret  (not  quite  fo  exa£lly  as  we  fhould)  by  our  word 
Hell,  anciently  fignified  the  grave  or  place  of  the  dead  in  general.  All  therefore  that  die,  muft 
go  to  Ades.  The  very  good  are  in  one  part  of  it,  as  well  as  the  very  bad  in  another ;  and  the 
indifferent  muft  be  in  fome  part  or  other,  as  v/ell  as  the  good- and  the  bad.  It  is  the  common  re- 
ceptacle of  all,  who  are  born  in  our  world ;  and  even  the  great  heroes,  who  were  fuppofed  to  go  to 
Heaven  or  to  prefide  over  flars,  had  their  airy  reprefentation  in  Ades.  As  ,all  mankind  may  be 
divided  into  three  general  claffes,  the  good,  the  bad  and  the  indifferent,  Ades  is  laid  out  by  Virgil 
into  three  general  divifions,  Erebus,  Tartarus  and  Elyfium.  The  indifferent  he  places  neither  in  the 
clear  light  of  Elyfium  nor  in  the  folid  darknefs  of  Tartarus  ;  but  in  a  twylight  fort  of  .world,  of  a  me- 
lancholy air  indeed  (for  the  general  notion  of  death  among  the  ancients  was  f.\d  and  gloomy),  but  not 
incapable  of  fome  pleafure  or  confolation.  In  Erebus  (or  this  divifion  for  the  indifferent)  Virgil 
places  t'ne  infant?,  as  not  deferving  death,  firft  and  neareft  to  the  land  of  the  living.  Next  to  the 
infants  he  places  fuch  as  had  been  condemned  to  death  without  a  caufe.  Then  fuch  fuicides  he  looked 
upon  as  Icaft  guilty;  fuch  as  had  the  moft  reafon  for  quitting  the  ftation,  which  the  great  leader  had 
affigned  them  in  the  upper  world.  Then  are  thofe  whofe  lives  were  fliorten'ed  either  by  love  or  in 
war.  Thefe  might  very  well  not  be  criminals;  they  have  not  in  general  the  appearance  of  being  fo  ; 
and  as  there  are  many  v/arriors,  as  well  as  lovers,  that  fling  away  their  lives  without  any  great  merit 
too,  there  will  be  enough  of  each  to  ftock  their  particular  diftridls  in  this  region  of  the  indifferents, 
where  Virgil  plunges  them  deeper  and  nearer  the  borders  of  Tartarus  than  the  little  innocents  and 
unjuftiy  condemned  perfons  we  have  been  fpeaking  of.  I  fhallonlyjuft  add  h^re,  that  Menippus's 
account  of  Flell  in  Lueian  (NEx.t'ojt/.avlia)  agrees  in  the  general  difpofition  of  the  place  exaiStly  with  Virgil's 
account,  and  points  out  the  fam.e  three  regions  and  in  the  fame  order;  the  firft  for  judgment,  the  fecond 
for  punifhment,  and  the  third  for  rewards.  The  fame  v/riter  in  another  place  makes  the  fam^e  diftinc- 
tion  of  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  for  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  three  regions,  and  places  the  good  in 
Elyfium,  the  bad  in  Tartarus  and  the  indifferent  (which  he  fays  are  moft  numerous)  in  the  wide 
plains  of  Erebus."  Spence's  Polymetis,  Dial.  XVL 

/    [c]  In  Dido — Saevit  amor  magnoque  irarum»  flu£lug.t  ssftu.  yEn.  IV. 

Speaking  of  DiJo's  death  the  poet  fays, 

 nec  fato,  "  merita"  nec  morte  peribat; 

Sed     mifera"  ante  diem  fubitoque  accenfa  furore.  Mil.  IV,  v 

and  thus  h.e  feems  to  place  her  among  the  "  miferable"  rather  than  the  wicked." 

F  f  When 
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but  a  cowardly  and  effeminate  refuge  from  the  evils  of  life,  only  fit  for  women 
on  any  difappointment  of  their  pufillanimous  paffions :  whereas  "  fortitude" 
under  every  trial  is  the  diftinguifliing  charaderiftic  of  his  great  hero  [d]. 

The  opinions  and  condu6l  of  Marcus  Brutus  fhall  engage  our  next  atten- 
tion. Brutus,  (according  to  the  relation  of  Plutarch  in  his  life)  though  a  pro- 
ficient in  all  the  fe^ls  of  the  Grecian  philofophy,  was  molt  attached  to  the  Plato- 
nifts  or  ancient  academy.  He  approved  not  at  all  of  the  principles  of  Car- 
neades  or  the  new  academy,  in  which  Cicero  made'  fo  confiderable  a  figure.  In 
confequence  of  being  much  converfant  in  the  Platonic  writings  and  which  con- 
tained alfo  the  opinions  of  Socrates,  he  had  many  fcruples  concerning  the  legality 

■  When  Amata,  the  wife  of  Latinus,  had  failed  in  her  plan  for  the  deftruftlon  of  iEneas,  whom  fho 
defpifed  as  an  unworthy  hufband  for  her  daughter  Lavinia,  and  thought  Turnus,  whom  fhe  favoured, 
killed  in  battle,  fhe  gave  herfelf  up  to  defpair  and  fuicide. 

 fubito  menteni  turbata  dolore 

^     Se  caufam  clamat  crimenque  caputque  malorum  : 

Multaque  per  mceflrum  demens  efFata  fiirorem, 

Purpureos  moritura  manu  difcindit  amiftus 

Et  nodum  informis  leti  trabe  nedit  ab  alta.  JEn.  XIL  ^ 

Virgil  feems  almoft  to  have  made  another  female  fuicide  of  the  mother  of  Euryalus  on  hearing  of  hej^ 
fon's  death. 

 =  -■  ■  in  me  omnia  tela 

Conjicite,  o  Rutuli ;  me  primam  abfumite  ferro. 
Aut  tu,  magne  pater  Divum,  miferere,  tuoque 
Invifum  hoc  detrude  caput  fub  Tartars  telo  : 
"  Quando  aliter  nequeo  crudelem  abrumpere  vitam." 
Meaning  perhaps,  "  fince  I  have  not  refolution  enough  to  kill  myfelf."  ^n.  IX. 

Anchifes  aifo  wiflies  Mnezs  to  leave  him  behind  at  his  departure  from  Troy,  and  then  he  will  kill 
himfelf. 

— —         .   ■  Vos,  o  quibus  integer  xvi 

Sanguis,  ait,  folidaeque  fuo  ftant  robore  vires  ; 
Vos  agitate  fugamJ 

Me  fi  coelicols  voluiflent  ducere  vitam 
Has  mihi  fervalfent  fedes  :  fatis  una  fuperque 
Vidimus  excidia  et  captae  fuperavimus  urbi. 
Sic  o  fic  pofitum  afFati  difcedite  corpus. 
Ipfe  manu  mortem  inveniam.  JEn.  II. 

[^]    Quicquid  erit,  fuperanda  omnis  fortuna  ferendo  eft.  JEn.  V. 

or 
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or  propriety  of  fuicide,  and  even  condemned  at  the  time  the  voluntary  death  of 
his  uncle  and  father-in-law,  the  Utican  Cato.  But  as  the  circumftances  of  his 
life  changed  and  his  fortunes  became  defperate,  he  alfo  changed  his  opinion  of 
fuicide.  For  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Brutus  and  Caffius  are 
reported  in  his  life  of  Brutus,  to  have  holden  the  following  conference. 

Caf/ius.    "  May  the  Gods  grant,  o  Brutus,  that  this  day  we  may  prove  vi6lo-. 

rious  and  fpend  the  remainder  of  our  lives  together  in  comfort  and  happinefs ! 
*'  But  fmce  the  event  of  human  affairs,  and  efpecially  of  great  ones,  is  moft 

uncertain  ;  and  fince,  if  the  battle  fhould  prove  adverfe,  we  may  find  a  difficulty' 
"  of  ever  meeting  again,  tell  me,  v/hat  is  your  opinion  and  refolution  concerning 
'*  putting  ourfelves  to  death  ? 

Brutus.  When  I  was  a  youth,  Caffius,  and  lefs  engaged  in  a61ive  life  and 
"  confcquently  lefs  experienced,  I  embraced  (I  know  not  how)  fuch  fentiments 
«'  of  philofophy,  as  made  me  condemn  Cato  for  kiUing  himfelf.  I  then  deemed 
*'  it  an  adt  of  irreverence  towards  the  Gods,  and  which  implied  but  little  idea 

of  valour  among  men,  when  v/e  thus  fhowed  ourfelves  unwilling  to  fubmit  to 

the  difpen rations  of  Providence,  or  unable  to  endure  with  firmnefs  and  refolution 
"  whatever  misfortunes  might  fall  to  our  lot.    But  now  in  the  midfl  of  danger 

I  am  quite  of  another  mind.  For  if  Providence  does  not  terminate  our 
*'  prefent  undertaking  according  to  our  wifhes,  I  fhall  reft  without  further  trial. 
"  I  fhall  make  no  more  preparations  for  war,  but  will  die  contented  with  my 
"  prefent  fortune.    I  furrendered  up  my  Hfe  to  the  fervice  of  my  country  on  the 

ides  of  March,  and  have  furvived  ever  fmce  only  to  enjoy  liberty  and 

honour."  At  thefe  words  Caflius  gave  a  fmile  of  approbation  and  embracing 
Brutus  faid,  /'  With  fuch  refolutions  let  us  meet  the  enemy  ;  for  either  we  fliall 

conquer  ourfelves,  or  have  no  caufe  to  fear  the  vi6lory  of  others."  The  event 
of  the  battle  is  well  known  ;  as  likewife  that  both  thefe  great  leaders  fulfilled 
their  previous  determinations  and  fell  [e]  by  their  own  fwords.  But  this  pre- 
cipitation. 

[e]  Caffius  ordered  his  freedman  to  kill  him  (an  ufual  mode  of  fuicide  in  thofe  days),  which  he 
executed  by  fevering  his  head  from  his  body.  Brutus,  after  having  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  his 
friends  and  having  afTured  them,  that  he  Vi^as  only  angry  \\\x\\  fortune  for  his  country*s  fake,  fmce  he 
efteemed  himfelf  in  his  death  more  happy  than  his  conquerors,  advifed  them  to  provide  for  their  qwn 

F  f  Z      ^  fafety ; 
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cipitation  has  been  juftly  cenfured,  in  that  they  deftroyed  with  themfelves  all  re- 
maining [f]  hopes  of  the  republic.  Though  Brutes  obferved  to  Caffius,  that 
he  had  changed  his  opinion  of  fuicide,  yet  he  affigns  n.o  grounds  or  reafons,  why 
he  thought  it  more  lawful  than  he  had  done  before.  The  truth  was,  he  began 
to  grow  defperat'e,  and  of  courfe  the  dedudions  of  his  cooler  reafon  appeared 
weak  in  proportion  ;  and  his  judgment  clafhing  now  with  his  perfonal  feelings,, 
at  length  gave  way  and  vanifhed  before  them.  Such  ia  the  cafe  with  an  infinite 
number  of  fuicides  at  the  prefent  hour,  who  are  not  fo  honourable  in  their  pur- 
fuits  as  the  Roman  patriot.  Reafon  is  lulled  afleep  by  the  irregularity  of  appe- 
tites, and  religion  yields  to  the  impulfes  of  paffion,  difappointment  and  defpair. 

Pliny  the  elder  feems  to.  have  entertained  very  favourabk  notions  of  fuicide  j 
who  writes  thus  in  a  chapter  entitled  '*  Of  God."  "  The  chief  comfort  of  maa 
**  in  his  imperfe6l  ftate  is  this ;  that  even  the  Deity  cannot  do  all  things.  For 
"  inftance,  he  cannot  put  himfelf  to  death  when  he  pleafes,  which  is  thegreateft 
**  indulgence  he  has  given  to  man  amid  the  fore  evils  of  life  [g]       Pliny  like- 

fafety  ;  and  then  retiring  he  ufed  the  afliftance  of  his  intimate  Strato  to  run  his  fword  through  his  body. 
This  is  Plutarch's  account  in  his  life.  But  Dion  Caffius  (Lib.  XLVII.)  puts  the  words  of  difappoint- 
ment and  chagrin  into  Brutus's  mouth  at  his  death,  making  him  quote  a  paffage  from  Euripides  in  his 
Hercules  furens.  "  O  wretched  virtue,,  thou  art  a  bare  name  !  I  miftook  thee' for  a  fubftance.  But 
"  thou  thyfelf  art  the  flave  of  Fortune/' 

[fJ  "  Cato  (fays  Montefquieu  in  "  Rife  and  Fall  of  Roman  Empire,"  C.  xii.)  gave  himfelf  up  to- 
death  at  the  end  of  the  tragedy,  but  Brutus  and  Caflius  before  it ;  without  compaffion  on  that  Republic 
"  which  they  thus  abandoned." 

[g]  Imperfedtae  vero  naturae  in  homine  praecipua  folatia,  ne  Deum  quidem  pofie  omnia.  Nam  ne- 
que  fibi  poteft  mortem  confcifcere  fi  velit :  quod  homini  dedit  optimum  in  tantis  vitae  poenis.— — (Nat.. 
HiST.  L.  II.  C.  vii.) 

The  heathens  feem  in  more  than  one  inftance  to  have  claimed  a  fuperiority  over  their  Gods.  Pliny 
here  arrefts  a  privilege  to  man  beyond  the  power  of  the  Gods  to  exercife.  Seneca  (Ep.  liii.)  alfo  gives 
greater  credit  to  his  "  wife"  man  than  to  the  Deity  ;  "  Becaufe  the  Deity  is  wife  through  his  own  na- 
*'  ture,  and  cannot  help  being  fo  j  whereas  man  attains  his  v/ifdom  by  his  own  application."  Eft  ali- 
quid  quo  fapiens  antecedit  Deum.  Ille' naturae  beneficio,  non  fuo,  fapi.ens  eft.  And  Epicurus,  (or  at 
leaft  Lucretius  for  him)  very  civilly  difmifles  the, Gods  from  all  management  of  worldly  aftairs,  for  that 
indeed  "  they  are  not  capable  of  undertaking  fuch  a  bufmefs." 

Ipfa*  fua  per  fe  fporite  omnia  Diis  agere  expers.. 
Nam  (proh  fanfta  Deum  tranquilla  pedtora  pace  ,i 
^Quae  placidum  degiint  jevum  vitamque  ferenam  !  ] 

*  Scil.  Natura. 

,  Qi'Is 
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*■*  wife  beftovvs  high  commendations  on  the  kindnefs  of  mother  "Earth,  who  in 
mere  compaffion  to. our  miferies  has,  produced  fuch  poifons  [h],  as  will  moft 
*'  eafily  and  pleafantly  accompHfh  our  death."  Thefe  the  great  men  of  old 
ufnally  carried  about  them  againft  the  vicitlitudes  of  fortune  [i],  Phny,  when 
writing  of  bodily  pain  or  diforders,  advances  as  follows.  *'  Even  folly  itfelf 
"  feems  capable  of  detei'mining,  which  are  the  moft  grievous  diforders,  fmce  "  his- 
own"  feems  to  every  one  to  he  the  worO:  to  endure.  But  our  anceftors  have 
*'  judged,  that  the  greateft  of  tortures  is  from  flones  in.  the  bladder  occafioning 
*'  ilrangury  ;  the  next  from  cramps  in  the  ftomach  ;  the  third  from  pains  in  the 
*f  head  :  and  that  it  is  from  thefe  chiefly  that  men  feek  relief  in  felf-murd.r  ;  fuch 
is  the  condition  of  life,  that  death  often  becomes  the  moft  [kJ  defirable  har- 
hour."  Pliny  the  elder,  though  not  particularly  addifted  to  any  one  fyftem  of 
philbfopliy,  is  faid  rather  to  have  inclined  to  that  of  the  Epicureans  j  ami  what  is 
advanced  above  is  very  confiftent  with  their  notions.  To  become  *'  non-exiftent"- 
rather  than  live  in  violent  pain  and  mifcry  without  hopes  of  relief  is  agreeable  to 
Epicurean  principles  ;  but  to  claim  the  power  of  becoming  fo,  as  a  privilege  fu- 
perior  to  that  poflelfed  by  eternal  beings  fuppofed  to  be  liable  to  no  imperfection 
or  trouble,  and  therefore  wanting  no  means  of  efcaping  it,  is  too  quaint  and  ab- 
furd  a  fophifm  to  deferve  further  notice :  and  yet  Hume  [l]  has  thought  this 
very  paffage  from  Pliny  of  fufficient  weight  and  importance  to  clofe  his  whole. 
Eflay  in  favour  of  fuicide^ 

Qiiis  t  regere  immenfi  fummam,  quis  habere  profundi    '  , 
Endo  manu  validas  potis  eft  modfiranter  habenas  ? 
Qiiis  pariter  ccelos  omnes  convertere  ?  et  omneis 
Ignibus  astherils  terras  fuiHre  feraceis  ? 

Omnibus  inque  locis  effe  omni  tempore  praefto,  &c.  &c.  L.  II. 

[h]  Plinius  Terram  matrem  etiam  venena  noftri  mifertam  inftituifle  credi  vult  :   ut  fcilicet  facil]irnci> 

hauftu  illibato  corpore  et  cum  toto  fanguine  extingueremur,  nullo  labore  fentientibus  fimiles.  Nax;*; 

Hist.  L.  IL.  C.  rii.. 

[i]  "  MafniiiTa  fidum  e  fervis  vocat,,  fub  cujus  cuftodia  regio  more  ad  incerta  fortune  venenutn 
erat."— — Liv.,  L.  XXX.  15.  -  , 

[k]  Qui  graviffimi  ex  his  morbis  funt  difcerni  rrultitia  prope  videri  poteft,  cum  luus  cuique  ad  prse- 
fens  quifque  atrociffimus  videafur.  Et  de  hoc  tamen  judicavere  avi  experimento,  afperimos  cruciatus 
effe  calculorum  a  ftillicidio  veficge,  pr.oximum  ftomachi,  tertium  eorum,  qui  in  capite  doleant,  non  ob 
alios  fere  morte  confcita  :  —  quoniam  ea  vitse  conditio  eft,  ut  mori  plerumque  etiam  optimi  portus  fit, 
^  (Nat.  Hist.  L.  XXV.  C.iii.) 

[l]  See  Part  III.  C.  i.  where  this  part  of  Hunfe's  EiTay  is  confidered. 

t  Sell.  Peorum, 

Pliny 
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Pliny  the  younger,  of  mod  elegant  manners  and  amiable  memory,  fpeaks  feel- 
ingly on  the  fubjefl  of  fuicide,  which  he  fcruples  not  to  call  "  the  moft 
"  mournful  kind  of  death."  His  fenfibility  indeed  v/as  fuffering  at  the  time 
from  its  perpetration  by  one  of  his  beft  and  moft  admired  friends.  The  Vv-hole 
cpifcle  (B.  L  Ep.  xii.)  is  filled  with  fuch  traits  of  genuine  tendernefs  and  un- 
affected forrovv,  as  will  readily  excufe  its  introduftion  here,  even  under  the  dif- 
guife  of  an  inadequate  tranflation.    *'  I  have  fufiVred  the  moft  dlfmal  wreck,  if 

that  be  an  adequate  expreffion  for  the  lofs  I  have  fuflalned,  Corellius  Rufus 
**  is  dead  : — dead  by  his  own  hand,  which  agonizes  [m]  my  grief.    For  that  is 

the  moft  lamentable  kind  of  death,  which  neither  proceeds  from  nature  nor 
*'  from  fate.    There  is  a  fource  of  comfort  in  the  neceflity  of  fubmiflion,  when 

life  is  terminated  by  difeafe  ;  but  our  grief  is  inconfolable  for  thofe,  who  have 
"  invited  their  own  death,  becaufe  we  know  they  might  have  lived  longer.  The 
"  higheft  reafon  [n]  ,  which  with  the  wife  man  is  equivalent  to  necefTity,  com- 
**  pelled  Corellius  to  execute  this  purpofe,  though  he  had  the  moft  powerful  at- 
"  tradions  towards  life— an  unfullied  confcience,  a  moft  excellent  charafler  and 
*'  great  influence ;  befides  thefe,  a  wife,  a  daughter,  a  grandchild,  a  fifter,  and 
«'  amid  all  thefe  dear  pledges,  true  friends.  But  he  laboured  under  fo  long  and 
~   "  painful  an  illnefs,  that  thefe  powerful  encouragements  to  live  were  overcome 

by  that  reafon,  which  prompted  him  to  die.    At  the  age  of  thirty-three  (as  I 

have  heard  him  fay)  he  was  attacked  by  the  gout.  It  was  in  him  an  hereditary 

diforder,  whofe  violence  he  kept  under  while  young  by  ftrid:  abltinence  and 

temperance.  He  fuftained  its  firft  attacks,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  by  the 
"  mere  vigour  of  his  mind.    I  vifited  him  (it  was  in  the  reign  of  Domitian)  at 

a  time  when  he  was  enduring  incredible  tortures;  for  the  gout  was  not  now 
**  confined  to  his  feet,  but  had  feized  all  his  limbs.  The  attendants  left  his 
**  chamber,  (for  this  was  his  rule,  whenever  any  particular  friend  came  to  vifit 
"  him)  and  his  wife  alfo,  though  a  woman  to  be  intrufted  in  any  matter,  did 
**  the  fame.    After  cafting  his  eyes  around  him  —  "  and  why  (fays  he)  do  you 

think  I  bear  thefe  torments  fo  long  ?  Only  in  hopes  of  furviving  that  public 
*'  robber,  (meaning  Domitian)  though  but  for  a  day.    O  that  my  ftrength  of 

[m]  The  expreffion  In  the  original  is — quod  exulcerat  dolorcqj  meum. 

"[n]  Pliny  here  begins  to  apologize  for  his  friend  on  ftoical  principles,  but  at  the  fame  time  fets  forth 
the  reafons,  which  he  had  to  have  continued  in  life,  with  fo  much  energy  and  afFedion,  as  feems  more 
to  imply  Pliny's  wilh,  that  Rufus  had  yielded  to  them. 

"  body 
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"  body  were  bat  equal  to  my  will,  and  my  wifh  fnould  be  accomplifned  !  " 
"  Heaven  granted  his  defire  of  outliving  the  tyrant;  and  now  having  nothing 
"  more  to  wifli  for,  but  knowing  that  he  lliould  die  in  fecurity  and  freedom, 
*'  he  broke  [d]  through  his  many,  but  lefs  ties  of  life.    His  diforder  had  been 

increafmg,  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  mitigate  by  temperance  ;  but  his  re- 
**  folution  forfook  him  on  its  continuance.  It  was  now  the  fourth  day  of  his 
"  abftinence  from  food,  when  his  wife  fent  me  a  moft  forrowfal  mefiage — that 
*'  Corellius  had  determined  to  die;  that  her  own  and  her  daughter's  entreaties 
"  Vv^ere  of  no  avail,  and  that  nothing  was  kft  but  to  try  "  my"  folicitations  to 

recall  him  to  life.  Iran  and  was  now  juft  at  hand,  when  a  fecond  meffage  from 
«'  his  wife  informed  me,  that  even  my  entreaties  would  now  be  ufelefs,  fo  obfli- 
*'  nately  was  he  hardened  in  his  refolution  of  dying.  When  his  phyficiaji  would 
"  havepreffed  fome  fuftenance  upon  him,  he  cried  out  "  I  am  refolved  ;"  (xsKpizx) 
«*  — a  fpeech  which  raifed  an  equal  fhare  of  admiration  and  anxiety  in  my  mind. 

i  think  on  the  friend  and  on  the  man  whom  I  have  loft.  I  know  he  had  com- 
"  pleted  his  fixty-feventh  year,  an  age  of  refpeftable  length  even  to  the  moft  robuft. 
*'  I  know  he  is  efcaped  from  perpetual  ficknefs.    I  know  he  died  with  all  his 

friends  about  him  and  left  the  ftate  (dearer  to  him  than  all)  in  a  flourifhing 
*'  condition.  I  know  all  this,  ahd  yet  I  grieve  for  his  death,  as  much  as  if  he 
*'  had  been  young  and  in  full  health.  But  I  grieve  principally  (think  me  weak  if 
<•  you  pleafe)  [p]  on  my  own  account.    I  have  loft,  I  have  loft  the  witnefs,  guide 

and  governor  of  my  condu61,  and  I  fear  I  ftiall  live  more  carelefsly  in  future. 

Adminifter  then  confolation  to  me — not  that  he  was  old,  that  he  was  infirm ;  — 
"  I  know,  I  know  all  this ; — but  fomething  new,  fomething  great ;  fuch  as  I 
«'  never  heard  or  read  before.  All  that  I  have  heard  or  read  offers  fpontaneoufly, 
*'  but  is  overwhelmed  in  the  excefs  of  my  forrow."  The  touches  of  grief  in  this 
epiftle  ars  truly  tender;  andTliny  fpake  the  fentiments  of  every  feeling  heart  on 
this  fubje6f,  when  he  defcribed  felf-murder  to  be  the  moft;  [q^]  deplorable  and 
dreadful  of  all  kinds  of  death. 

[o]  Pliny  here  fpealcs  ftoically,  as  In  the  perfon  of  his  friend  rather  than  as  advancing  his  own 
opinion  of  thefe  ties  of  life. 

[pj  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  charafter  of  Corellius  Rufus  and  of  Pliny's  connexion  with  him, 
fee  B.  IV.  Ep.xvii. 

See  alfo  the  fuicide  of  S'ilius  Italicus,  the  Poet,  by  abftinence  from  food  on  account  of  illnefs,  ije-  - 
fcribed  and  his  charafter  drawn  in  B.  III.  Ep.  vii. 
[q^]  See  this  point  fully  opened  in  Part  II.  C.  i. 

I  In 
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In  another  epiflle  (B.  L  xxii.)  Pliny  writes  thus.    "  The  loi)g  and  obilinatc 

illnefs  of  Titus  Arifto,  whom  i<:fmcerely  admire  and  love,  diiiurbs  me  much. 

He  lately  entreated  me  and  a  few  more  of  his  deareft  friends  to  confult  hia 
"  -phyficians  concerning  the  probable  determination  of  his  diforder)—- that  if  it 
"  were  deemed  incurable,  he  might  voluntarily  deprive  himfelf  of  life;  but  if  it 
"  v\'-ere  only  likely  to  prove  a  long  and  difficult  cafe,  that  he  might  bear  it  and 
*'  remain  amongft  us.    For  that  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  yield  to  the 

prayers  of  a  wife,  the  tears  of  a  daughter  and  the  feelings  of  us  his  friends,  fo 
"  as  not  to  fruflrate  all  our  hopes  by  a  voluntary  death,  provided  thofe  hopes  had 
*'  any  tolerable  foundation.    Such  a  conduft  I  hold  to  be  efpecially  arduous  and 

exalted.  For  to  run  headlong  into  death  by  a  blind  kind  of  inftinft  is  com- 
"  mon  to  many ;  but  to  deliberate  and  weigh  well  the  caufes,  and  either  to  em- 
'«  brace  or  lay  afide  the  c6unfel  of  death,  as  reafon  advifes,  is  the  part  of  a  noble 

mind.  The  opinions  of  the  phyficians  were  favourable  ;  and  it  only  remains 
*'  for  the  Deity  to  be  propitious  to  our  vows."  Herein  we  fee  Pliny  giving 
in  to  that  idea  of  fuicide,  which  alone  can  be  efFeCluailj  confuted  on  the 
principles  of  true  religion. 

It  yet  remains  to  notice  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Jofephus  re- 
fpeding  fuicide,  who  in  his  third  book  of  the  Jewifli  wars  relates  as  follows. 

That  after  the  Roman  arms  had  been  fuccefsful  in  Judeea,  he,  being  at  that 
*'  time  a  principal  commander  of  the  Jewifli  army,  was  for  delivering  himfelf 

up  to  the  conquerors;  being  encouraged  thereto  (as  he  relates)  by  certain 

dreams  and  vifions,  which  afl'ured  him,  that  the  Romans  were  to  poffefs 

Judaea.  Since  it  pleafeth  thee,  o  God,  (was  the  purport  of  his  refolution) 
"  who  haft  created  the  Jewifli  nation,  to  deprefs  the  fame ;  and  fmce  all  their 
"  good  fortune  is  gone  over  to  the  Romans  ;  and  fmce  thou  haft  made  choice  of 

this  foul  of. mine  to  foretell  what  is  to  come  to  pafs  hereafter;  I  willingly  give 
*«  them  my  hands  and  am  content  to  live.    And  I  proteft  openly,  that  I  do  not 

go  over  to  the  Romans,  as  a  deferter  of  the  Jews,  but  as  a  minifter  from  thee." 
Fired  with  indignation  at  this  treachery  of  their  general  (as  it  muft  needs  appear 
to  the  Jews)  the  foldiers  flocked  around  him  and  faid  ;  "  Now  indeed  may  the 

laws  of  our  forefathers,  which  God  himfelf  ordained,  well  groan  to  purpofc: 
"  that  Cod  we  mean,  who  hath^created  the  fouls  of  the  Jews  of  fuch  a  temper, 

that  theydefpife  death!  O  Jofephus,  art  thou  ftill  fond  of  life  ?  canft  thou' 

bear 
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bear  to  fee  the  light  in  a  ftate  of  flavery  ?  How  foon  haft  tliou  forgotten  thyfelF? 
"  how  many  haft  thou  perfuaded  to  iofe  their  lives  for  liheity  ?  But  though  the 
**  good  fortune  of  the  Romans  has  made  thee  forget  thyfelf,  we  ought  to  take 
*•  care,  that  the  glory  of  our  forefathers  be  not  tarnifiied.  We  will  lend  thee 
*'  our  right  hand  and  a  fword.  If  thou  wilt  die  willingly,  thou  fhalt  die  as  ge- 
*'  neral  of  the  Jews ;  but  if  unwillingly,  thou  fnalt  die  as  a  traitor  to  them  ." 
Upon  this  Jofephus  was  afraid  "  of  their  attacking  him,  and  yet  thought  he 

fhould  be  a  betrayer  of  the  commands  of  God,  if  he  died  before  they  were 
"  delivered.    So  notwithftanding  the  diftrefs  he  was  in,  he  began  to  talk  to 

them  in  the  following  terms.  O  my  friends,  why  are  we  fo  earneft  to  kill 
"  ourfelves  ?  vv^hy  do  we  fet  our  foul  and  body,  which  are  fuch  dear  companions 
'*  at  fuch  variance  ?  It  is  a  brave  thing  to  die  in  war  ;  but  it  fhould  be  by  the 

hands  of  the  enemy,  our  conquerors.  If  therefore  I  avoid  death  from  the 
'*  fword  of  the  Romans,  I  am  truly  worthy  to  be  killed  by  ,my  own  fword  and 
*'  my  own  hands.  But  if  they  admit  of  mercy  and  would  fpare  their  enemy, 
"  how  much  more  ought  we  to  have  mercy  upon  ourfelves  ?  It  is  a  foolifh  thing 
*'  to  do  that  to  ourfelves,  which  we  quarrel  with  them  for  doing  to  us.  It  is  a 
"  brave  thing  indeed  to  die  for  liberty,  but  ftill  it  fhould  be  in  battle,  and  by 
"  thofe,  who  would  take  that  liberty  from  us.  He  is  equally  a  coward  who  will  not 
**  die  (bravely),  when  he  is  obliged  to  die,  and  he,  who  will  die,  when  he  is 

not  obliged  to  it.  What  are  we  afraid  of,  when  we  will  not  go  up  and  meet 
*'  the  Romans  ?   Is  it  death  ?  why  then  inflid  it  on  ourfelves  ?  You  fay,  we 

muft  be  flaves ;  are  we  then  in  a  clear  ftate  of  liberty  at  prefent  ?  But  it  is 

manly,  you  fay,  to  kill  onefelf.  No  certainly.  I  fhould  elteem  that  pilot 
*'  an  errant  coward,  who  out  of  fear  of  a  ftorm,  fhould  fmk  his  fhip  of  his  own 
**  accord.  But  fclf-murder  is  a  crime  mofi:  remote  from  the  common  nature  of 
**  all  animals,  and  an  inilance  of  impiety  againfi:  God  our  creator.  No  animal 
*'  dies  by  its  own.  contrivance  or  with  its  own  confent.    The  defire  of  life  is  a 

law  engraven  in  them  all.  On  which  account  v/e  deem  thofe,  who  openly 
"  take  life  away,  our  enemies,  and  thofe,  who  do  it  by  treachery  are  puniflied 
"  for  fo  doing.    From  God  we  have  received  our  being,  and  we  ought  to  leave 

it  to  liis  pleafure  to  take  it  away.  The  bodies  of  men  are  mortal  and  created 
**  out  of  corruptible  matter;  the  foul  is  immortal  and  a  portion  of  that  divinity, 
"  which  inhabits  in  our  bodies.  If  anyone  deftroy  or  abufe  a  depofit  he  has  received 
*'  from  a  mere  man^  he  is  efteemed  a  wicked  and  perfidious  perfon  :  how  then 

G  g  can 
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"  can  we  cafl  out  the  divine  dcpofit  of  our  fouls  without  offence  ?  Our  law  or- 
"  dains  the  puniQiment  of  flaves,  who  run  away  even  from  bad  niafters,  and 
*'  fhall  we  run  away  from  God  the  beft  of  mafters,  and  exped;  impunity  or  not 
*'  think  ourfelves  guilty  of  impiety  ?  Do  not  you  know  that  thofe,  who  depart 
*'  out  of  this  life  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  pay  that  debt,  which  was 

received  from  God,  when  he  that  lent  it  us  is  pleafed  to  require  it  back  again, 
**  enjoy  eternal  fame  ;  that  their  houfes  and  their  poilerity  are  eftablifhed  ;  that 
'*  their  fouls  are  pure  and  obedient,  and  obtain  a  moft  holy  place  in  heaven ; 
**  from  whence  in  the  revolution  of  ages  they  are  again  fent  into  pure  bodies  ; 
*'  whilft  the  fouls  of  thofe,  whofe  hands  have  acred  madly  againft  themfelves, 
*'  are  received  into  the  darkeft  place  of  Ades  ?  For  which  reafon  God  hates  fuch 
"  doings ;  and  the  crime  is  puniflied  by  our  moft  wife  legiflator.  Accordingly 
**  our  laws  [r]  determine,  that  the  bodies  of  fuch  as  kill  themfelves  fhould  be 

expofed  till  the  fun  be  fet  without  burial.    The  laws  of  other  nations  alfo 

enjoin  fuch  mens'  hands  to  be  cut  off,  when  they  are  dead,  which  had  been 
**  made  ufe  of  in  deftroying  themfelves  when  alive;  while  they  reckoned,  that 
"  as  the  body  is  alien  from  the  foul,  fo  is  the  hand  alien  from  the  body.  It  is  a 
**  right  thing,  my  friends,  to  reafon  juftly,  and  not  add  to  the  calamities  men 
*'  bring  on  us  our  own  impiety  towards  our  Creator.    If  we  have  a  mind  to 

prefcrve  ourfelves,  let  us  do  it ;  for  to  be  preferved  by  thofe  our  enemies,  to 
*'  whom  we  have  given  fo  many  demonftrations  of  our  courage,  is  no  way  in- 
*'  glorious.  But  if  we  have  a  mind  to  die  it  is  good  to  die  by  the  hand  of  thofe, 
"  who  have  [s]  conquered  us." 

Such  were  the  motives  urged  by  Jofephus  to  prevent  thefe  foldiers  from  murder- 
ing him  and  themfelves.  But  their  ears  were  lliut  againft  all  conviftion,  both 
on  account  of  their  irritation  againft  their  general  himfelf  and  a  defperation  of 
their  own  affairs.  Rufhing  in  on  Jofephus,  they  gave  him  every  opprobrious 
appellation  and  feemed  ready  to  fall  on  him  with  their  fwords.  But  having  ex- 
tricated himfelf  by  various  methods  of  addrefs  from  inftant  death,  he  prevailed 
on  them  to  liften  to  the  following  propofal.  *'  Come  on  (fays  he)  !  and  fmce  it 
"  is  refolved  amongft  you,  that  you  will  die,  let  us  commit  our  mutual  deaths 

{r]  This  muPc  have  been  fome  cuftom  fuperinduced  on  the  law  of  Mofes,  as  the  law  itfelf  mention^ 
no  fuch  thing.  ■  ' 

[s]  See  fome  of  Jofcphus's  arguments  noticed  in  Chap,  on  Donne,  Part  VI.  Chap.  i. 

to 
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"  to  a  determination  by  Ipt.  Let  him  on  whom  the  firft  lot  falls  be  kiiled  by 
"  him,  who  hath  the  fecond  ;  and  the  fecond  by  the  third  ;  and  thus  fortune 
"  fhall  make  its  progrefs  through  us  all.    Nor  thus  Hiall  any  of  us  perifh  by  his 

own  hand,  except  the  laft  man,  in  whom  it  would  be  moft  ignominious  to 
"  think  of  faving  himfelf."  This  propofal  being  accepted,  he  alfo  drew  his  lot 
"  with  the  refl.    He,  v/ho  had  the  firfi;  lot,  cheerfully  fubmitted  his  neck  to 

him,  who  had  the  fecond,  and  fo  on:  and  the  tlioughrs  that  their  general 
"  (whom  they  greatly  loved)  would  die  among  them  and  with  them,  made  them 
*'  eager  for  their  turn.  It  happened  however  that  Jofephas  and  one  other  fol- 
*'  dier  only  were  left  to  draw  lots ;  and  as  the  general  Vv^as  very  delirous,  neither 
"  to  imbrue  his  own  hand  in  the  blood  of  his  countryman,  nor  to  be  con- 
*'  demned  by  lot  himfelf,  he  perfuaded  the  foldier  to  truft  his  fidelity,  and  to 
"  live  as  well  as  himfelf.  Thus  ended  this  tragical  fcene,  and  Jofephus  im- 
**  mediately  furrendered  himfelf  up  to  Vefpafian." 

Though  Jofephus  here  makes  ufe  of  all  the  principal  Socratic  arguments 
againft  fuicide,  and  alfo  adds  fome  others  of  his  own  3  yet  it  does  not  at  all  ap- 
pear, that  he  himfelf  was  firmly  perfuaded  by  them.  He  defired  at  that  time  to  live, 
as  having  predi61:ions  to  declare  to  Velpafian,  concerning  his  future  exaltation  to 
the  Roman  empire,  of  which  there  was  not  at  that  time  the  moft  diftant  profpe6l. 
Thefe  divine  infpirations  (concerning  the  nature  of  v.'hich  it  is  not  our  bufinefs 
here  to  inquire)  occupied  his  foul,  and  led  him  into  aftions  to  preferve  his  life, 
which  he  v/ould  otherv/ife  probably  have  voluntarily  facrificed  on  the  above  occa- 
fion.  For  this  feem.s  rather  to  have  been  his  natural  opinion,  by  the  fpeech 
he  made  to  Vefpafian  foon  after.  "  Thou,  o  Vefpafian,  thinkeft  no  more  than 
*'  that  thou  haft  taken- Jofephas  himfelf  captive.  But  I  come  to  thee,  as  a 
me(r:nger  of  greater  tidings.  For  had  I  not  been  fent  by  God  to  thee,  '*  I 
kntw  what  was  the  law  of  the  Jews  in  this  cafe  ;  and  liovv  it  becomes  generals 
to  die."  But  I  deferve  to  be  kept  under  ftrait  confinement,  till  it  (liall  appear, 
"  whether  I  affirm  any  thi^ng  radily  as  coming  from  God."  Now  as  it  no 
where  appears  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  that  Tewifn  commanders  or  foldiers  were 
obliged  to  kill  themfelves  rather  than  go  into  fiavery  under  heathens  (as  is  here 
intimated  by  Jofephus,  and  will  be  hereafter  by  Eleazar)  it  was  only  fome  vain 
do6lrine  or  interpretation  of  fome  rigid  Jewifh  fe6laries,  and  was  grounded  on  a 
notion  of  Jewifli  pride,  that  the  Almighty  was  difgraced  by  the  bondage  of 
**  his  .chofen  people." 

G  g  2  There 
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There  is  alfo  another  pafiage  in  Jefephus's  Hiftory  of  the  Jewifh  War  (B.  VII.), 
in  which  the  commander  of  that  day  was  as  urgent  for  the  compHcated  pradice 
of  murder  and  filicide,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  enemies'  hands,  as 
Jofephus  had  been  againft  it.  This  refpe6ls  the  behaviour  of  Eleazar,  the 
commander  of  thofe  bands  of  Jews  called  Sicarii,  who  were  clofely  befieged  by 
the  Roman  general  in  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Mafada.  When  the  Romans  had 
now  nearly  deftroyed  all  the  works,  and  there  feemed  fcarce  a  poffibility  of  the 
befieged  efcaping  death  or  at  ieaft  captivity,  Eleazar  confulted  about  firft  killing 
their  wives  and  children,  and  then  themfelves  and  colieding  the  moft 
courageous  of  his  companions,  he  addreffed  them  to  the  following^  purport. 
*'  Since  long  ago,  my  generous  friends,  we  refoived  never  to  ferve  the  Romans, 
*'  or  any  other  than  God  himfelf,  the  time  is  now  come,  which  obliges  us  to 
"  make  that  refolution  good  in  pra6lice.  Let  us  not  at  this  time  bring  the 
*'  reproach  of  contradi6lion  on  ourfelves.  I  cannot  but  efteem  it  a  mark  of 
"  God's  favour,  that  it  is  flill  in  our  power  to  die  bravely  and  in  a  ftate  of 
"  freedom.  It  is  very  plain  that  we  muft  be  taken  in  a  day's  time,  but  ftill  it 
"  is  an  eligible  thing  to  die  after  a  glorious  manner  with  our  dearell  friends. 

This  is  what  our  enemies  themifelves  cannot  hinder,  though  they  be  very 
•*  defirous  of  taking  us  alive.  But  let  us  not  receive  our  punifnments  from 
"  the  Romans,  but  from  God  himfelf,  as  executed  by  our  own  hands.  Thefe 
**  will  be  more  moderate  than  the  other.  Let  our  wives  die  before  they  are 
**  abufed,  and  our  children  before  they  have  tafted  of  flavery.  And  after  we 
"  have  flain  them,  let  us  beftow  that  glorious  benefit  upon  one  another  mu- 

tually,  and  preferve  ourfelves  in  freedom,  as  an  excellent  funeral  monument 
«*  for  us." 

However  Eleazar  did  not  find  the  above  harangue  work  the  efFe6l  he  expected  j 
and  there  ftill  feemed  a  murmuring  and  backwardnefs  to  execute  thefe  bloody 
projeds.  He  therefore  renewed  his  harangue  in  the  following  manner.  **  Truly 
*'  (fays  he)  I  was  greatly  miftaken  in  imagining,  that  I  was  leagued  with  brave 
*'  men,  who  ftruggled  hard  for  liberty,  and  with  fuch  as  were  refoived  either 

to  live  with  honour  or  to  die.  But  I  find  that  you  are  no  better  than  others 
*'  in  virtue  or  courage,  and  are  afraid  of  dying,  though  you  he  delivered  thereby* 

from  the  greateft  miferies.  Yon  ought  to  make  no  delay  in  this  matter,  not 
*^  even  to  wait  for  advice.   For  the  laws  of  our  country  ("  but  quaere,  where?") 

^'  and 
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and  of  God  hlmfelf,  have  from  ancient  times,  and  as  foon  as  ever  we  could 
**  ufe  our  reafon,  continually  taught  us;  and  our  forefathers  have  corroborated 

the  fame  doflrine  by  their  adions  and  bravery  of  mind; — that  it  is  Ufe,  which 
"  is  a  calamity  to  men,  and  not  death.  For  this  laft  affords  our  fouls  their 
"  liberty,  and  fends  them  by  a  removal  into  their  own  place  of  purity,  where 
"  they  are  to  be  infenfible  of  all  forts  of  mifery."  (He  then  enters  into  a  dif- 
quifition  of  the  nature  of  the  foul  and  body,  in  which  it  is  not  neceffary  here  to 
follow  him,  and  thus  proceeds,)      But  why  are  we  afraid  of  death,  while  we  are 

pleafed  with  the  rell:  we  take  in  fleep?  and  how  abfurd  a  thing  is  it  to  purfue 

after  liberty  while  we  are  alive,  and  yet  to  envy  it  to  ourfelves,  where  it  will 
"  be  eternal?  We  therefore,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  a  difcipline  of  our, 
"  own,  ought  to  become  an  example  to  others  in  our  readincfs  ro  die.    Yet  if 

we  ftand  in  need  of  foreigners  to  fupport  us  in  this  matter,  let  us  regard  thofe 

Indians,  who  profefs  the  exercife  of  philofophy.  For  thefe  good  men  do  but 
*'  unwillingly  undergo  the  time  of  life,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  neceffary  fervitude, 
*'  and  make  hafte  to  let  their  fouls  loofe  from  their  bodies.  Nay,  when  no 
**  necefiity  preffes  them  to  it  or  drives  them  upon  it,  thefe  have  fuch  a  defire  of 

a  life  of  immortality,  that  they  tell  other  men  beforehand  that  they  are  about 
*'  to  depart :  and  nobody  hinders  them.  But  every  one  thinks  them  happy  men,. 
*'  and  gives  them  letters  to  be  carried  to  their  familiar  friends,  who  are  dead. 
"  So  when  thefe  men  have  heard  all,  they  deliver  their  bodies  to  the  fire;  and 
'*  in  order  to  their  getting  their  foul  a  feparation  from  the  body  in  the  greatefl: 
**  purity,  they  die  in  the  midft  of  hymns  and  commendations.  For  their  dearefi: 
**  friends  condudl  them  to  their  death  more  readily  than  the  reft  of  mankind  - 

conduft  out  their  fellow-citizens,  who  are  going  a  long  journey.  Who  at 
"  the  fame  time  weep  on  their  own  accounts,  but  look  on  the  others  as  happy 
*'  perfons,  foon  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  immortal  order  of  beings.  Are  we 
"  not  therefore  afhamed  to  have  lower  notions  than  thefe  Indians?  and  by  our 
"  own  cowardice  to  lay  a  bafe  reproach  upon  the  laws  of  our  country,  which 
**  are  fo  much  defired  and  imitated  by  all  mankind?  But  put  the  cafe,  that  we 
**  had  been  brought  up  under  another  perfuafion  and  taught,  that  life  is  the 
"  greateft  good,  which  men  are  capable  of,  and  that  death  is  a  calamity;  how- 
'*  ever  the  circumftances  we  are  now  in  ought  to  be  an  inducement  to  us  to 
*'  bear  fuch  calamity  courageoufly :  fmce  it  is  by  the  will  of  God  and  by  ne- 
**  ceffity  that  we  are  to  die.    Let  us  then  make  hafl:e  to  die  bravely.    Let  us 

*J  pity  ^ 
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pity  ouiTelvcs,  our  wives,  our  children,  whilit  it  is  in  our  power  to  fliow 
"  them  pity.    Let  us  die  before  v/e  become  flaves  to  our  enemies ;  and  let  us 
"  go  out  of  the  world  with  cur  wives  and  children  in  a  flate  of  freedom.  This 
is  that  our  laws  command  us  to  do ;  this  is  that  our  wives  and  children  claim 
at  our  hands ;  and  God  hlmfelf  hath  brought  this  neceffity  upon  us  (mean- 
*•  ing  by  fuffering  the  Romans  to  conquer  them).    Let  us  make  hafte  j  and 
"  inftead  of  affording  our  enemies  the  pleafure  they  expedl  from  getting  us  into 
their  power,  let  us  leave  them  an  example,  vv'hich  fhall  at  once  caofe  their 
aftonifhment  at  our  deaths  and  their  admiration  of  our  hardinefs  therein." 

Now  this  harangue  (which  was  probably  drefTed  up  by  Jofephus)  muft  be 
fuppofed  to  contain  the  opinions  of  the  Jews  at  that  time  concerning  the  pro- 
priety and  neceffity  of  fuicide  on  fuch  occafions  as  the  above.    But  the  efFeft  of 
whatever  was  faid  by  Eleazar  is  thus  recorded  by  his  hiftorian.    *'  Now  as 
"  Eleazar  vv'as  proceeding  in  his  exhortation,  they  cut  him  fhort  and  made 
hafte  to  do  the  workj  being  full  of  an  ungovernable  ardour  of  mind,  and 
'*  feized  with  a  demoniacal  fury.    Nor  indeed  when  it  came  to  the  work  itfelf 
*'  did  their  zeal  fail.    They  held  faft  their  refolution,  (being  convinced  by  the 
"  arguments  of  Eleazar,  that  they  v/ere  doing  a  right  thing  in  liberating  their 
"  families  from,  the  horrors  of  flavery)  when  they  came  into  the  prefence  of 
their  wives  arid  children;  and  after  tenderly  embracing  them  completed  what 
"  they  had  refolved  on,  as  if  they  had  been  executed  by  the  hands  of  fcrangers. 
"  Nor  was  there  a  man,  who  fci'upled  to  perform  his  part  in  this  terrible  exe- 
"  cution,  or  who  refufed  to  defpatch  (under  fuch  a  miferable  neceffity)  his 
"  neareft  relations.    But  v/hen  they  had  done  this,  deeming  it  an  injury  to 
furvive  them  a  moment,  they  chofe  ten  men  by  lot,  who  were  to  flay  all  the 
"  refc.    Each  laid  himfeif  down  by  iiis  own  wife  and  children,  and  embracing 
their  dead  bodies  ftretchcd  his  neck  for  the  executioner  to  perform  his  me- 
lancholy  office.    But  when  thefe  ten  men  had  wiihout  difmay  killed  all  the 
rcil,  they  cafi:  lots  among  themfelves,  who  fhould  kill  the  furviving  nine 
"  and  after  all  himfeif.    The  nine  offered  their, necks  in  the  fame  manner j 
'*  and  when  ihefe  v^^ere  defpatched,  the  furvivor  took  a  lafl  furvey  of  all  the 
"  bodies,  left:  any  one  fliould  not  be  quite  defpatched;  but  when  he  found  they 
were  all  dead,  he  firfl  fet  fire  to  every  thing  around  him,  and  then  running 
his  fword  through  his  own  body  fell  down  dead  near  his  own  relations.  Two 

**  ancient'' 
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ancient  women  alone  and  five  chiWren  had  concealed  tbemfelves  in  caverns 
under  ground  and  lay  hidden  there,  whilft  the  others  were  intent  on  their 
mutual  flaughter.  The  number  thus  flain  in  this  fpecies  of  felf-murder  was 
**  nine  hundred  and  fixty,  women  and  children  included."  This  calamitous 
flaughter  was  made  about  An.  Dom.  73.  One  could  fcarce  credit  the  relation, 
were  it  not  to  be  recollefled,  that  "  the  finger  of  God"  (for  caufes  well-known) 
was  in  all  that  concerned  the  deftruftion  of  the  Jewifli  polity,  the  defolation 
of  the  land,  and  the  unparalleled  fufFerings  of  its  fniful  inhabitants » 

It  is  now  time  to  clofe  this  part  of  our  inquiry  into  the  opinions  of  the  ancients? 
and  the  fubftance  of  v/hat  has  been  colle6^:ed  is  as  follows. — The  wife  of  all 
fe6ls  agreed,  that  death  was  neither  timidly  to  be  feared  nor  raflily  invited 
that  an  endeavour  to  avoid  death  was  always  commendable,  when  it  did  not 
proceed  from  a  defire  of  living  bafely  j  and  a  readinefs  to  die  was  equally  good 
and  virtuous  [t],  provided  it  arofe  not  from  a  mere  contempt  of  life*  They  all 
of  them  (the  Epicureans  alone  excepted,  who  difcarded  all  interference  of  the 
Gods  in  human  affairs)  allowed  occafions  that  might  be  interpreted  into  "  per- 
miffions  or  orders  of  the  Deity"  to  quit  life  by  voluntary  violence :  but  without 
fuch  a  permiffion  indicated  by  fome  outward  circamftances  of  life,  no  fe6l  feems 
to  have  acknowledged  the  expediency  or  innocency  of  fuicide.  The  great  differ- 
ence between  them  lies  in  determining  the  nature  and  extent  of  thefe  permiffions» 
Some  confined  them  within  fuch  narrow  limits,  as  almoil,  if  not  totally,  ex- 
cluded the  perpetration  of  what  could  properly  be  called-  a  voluntary  fuicide  on. 
any  occafion.  The  prohibition  of  the  Deity  from  retiring  out  of  life,  according 
to  the  Pytliagoric  and  Socratic  opinions,  feems  applicable^  to  every  inftance  ia 
which  we  codld  preferve  life  with  innocence ;  and  confequently  the  permiffioa 

[t]  See  Plutarch  in  the  beginning  of  his  life  of  Pelopidas,.  who  has  fome  good  refletSlions  to  the 
fame  purpofe. 

The  Emperor  Julian  alfo  on  his  death-bed  (after  having  received  a  mortal  vi'ound  in  battle)  faid  as 
follows.    "  I  now  offer  my  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  eternal  Being,  vi'ho  has  not  fufFered  me  to  perifh 

by  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant,  by  the  fecret  dagger  of  confpiracy,  or  by  the  flow  tortures  of  a  lingering 
*f  difeafe.    He  has  given  me  in  the  midfl:  of  an  honourable  career,  a  fplendid  ana  glorious  departure 

from  this  world :  and  I  hold  it  equally  abfurd,  equally  bafe,  to  folicit  or  to  decline,  the  ftroke  ot 
"  fate."  See  Gibbon's  Rom.  Hift.  Vol.  IV.  8vo.  p.  201,  who  tranaates  from  Arnmianus. 

6.  o£ 
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of  the  Deity  is  only  implied,  when  we  cannot  help  dying  by  our  own  hands,  or 
afting  in  difobedience  to  fome  other  great  rule  of  our  duty.  An  inftance  and 
illuftration  of  this  do6trine  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the  death  of  Socrates  himfelf. 
He  was  commanded  by  the  laws  of  his  country  to  drink  poifon by  doing 
which  he  became  in  fome  meafure  his  own  executioner.  He  might  have  refufed 
to  do  it  voluntarily,  and  miglit  have  compelled  his  judges  to  have  put  him  to 
death  in  fome  way  or  other  "  without  his  own  interference."  But  here  he  dif- 
covers  the  permiffion  of  the  Deity  to  adminifter  to  his  own  death  rather  than 
to  give  up  his  innocency,  or  to  fliow  himfelf  difobedient  to  the  laws  of  his 
country.  But  as  the  Socratic  philofophy  began  to  be  crumbled  into  fe^l:s,  thefe 
fuppofed  commands  or  intimations  of  the  Deity  concerning  felf-deftru6lion 
became  of  more  extenfive  interpretation.  Ariftotle  indeed  wiites  pointedly 
againft  felf-murder,  as  deferving  the  higheft  cenfure  and  ignominy:  but  he 
confiders  it  folely  as  an  offence  againft  the  ftate,  not  as  either  impugning  the 
authority  of  God,  or  as  being  injurious  to  the  interefts  of  felf.  Plato  much 
enlarges  the  leave;  and  Zeno  extends  it  to  a  great  length.  Suicide  was  a  fa- 
vourite doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  though  not  without  a  difference  of  interpretation 
among  themfelves.  Still  however  among  them  there  was  always  to  be  a  per- 
miffion or  order  from  the  Deity  before  they  could  innocently  deftroy  themfelves. 
Their  own  murder  was  not  to  be  perpetrated  on  every  flight  pretence,  or  fled  to  as 
a  juftifiable  conclufion  of  an  ill-fpent  life.  There  was  to  be  a  previous  dignity  of 
chara6ler  in  the  felf-murderer,  as  well  as  a  fitnefs  in  the  moment  of  execution, 
which  alone  could  juftify  an  end,  which  the  Stoics  ever  regarded  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  as  peculiarly  honourable.  The  followers  of  Socrates  feem  to  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  they  were  ftri^tly  to  adhere  themfelves  to  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
focial  utility,  and  to  preferve  their  lives,  as  long  as  ever  they  could  with  inno- 
cence, in  order  to  prolong  their  opportunities  of  doing  good  j  and  that  they 
were  patiently  to  fubmit  to  every  kind  of  perfecution  and  even  to  the  impofition 
of  death  itfelf  on  themfelves  (as  an  external  circumftance  they  could  not  avoid) 
rather  than  defert  their  juft  opinions  and  honourable  pradices.  The  followers 
of  Zeno  alfo  allowed,  that  they  were  to  purfue  every  thing  that  was  great, 
difinterefted  and  noble ;  but  if  ftopped  in  their  career  of  utility  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  by  any  externals  they  could  not  avoid,  they  were  to  give  over  the 
purfuit  and  voluntarily  to  retire  from  life.    Thus  the  Socratic  adhered  with 

modefty 
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modefty  and  firmnefs  to  whatever  was  good ;  and  if  oppofed  and  peiTecuted  ftill 
peififted  in  his  courfe,  hoping  for  better  times  and  patiently  enduring  for  the 
truth's  fake.  While  the  Stoic  on  the  contrary,  if  not  able  to  maintain  his 
ufual  dignity  in  the  pnrfuit  of  virtue,  was  indignant  at  oppofition,  and  by 
facrificing  his  life,  not  only  fled  from  his  own  exiflence  here,  but  from  all 
future  proteftion  of  the  caufe  of  virtue  in  his  own  perfon.  Had  the  generality 
of  mankind  been  philofophers  [u]  like  themfelves,  the  behaviour  of  the  Stoics 
in  this  point  would  have  been 'more  juftifiable ;  or  rather  in  fuch  a  cafe  they 
would  have  met  with  few  occafions  of  roufmg  their  indignation  againft  life. 
But  in  the  mixed  fl:ate  of  mankind,  where  folly  triumphs  fo  much  and  fo  often 
over  wifdom,  the  perfeverance  of  the  Socratics,  even  beyond  the  ftoical  point  of 
dying,  was  much  more  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  fociety. 

As  the  Epicureans  difcarded  their  Deities  from  every  concern  or  attention  to 
human  affairs,  they  could  pretend  to  no  leave  from  above  about  the  matter. 
With  them  a  man  was  to  live  as  long  as  he  could  in  tranquillity  and  indolence ; 
and  when  that  condition  of  life  failed  him  without  hope  of  recovery,  he  was  to 
depart  hence  and  to  fmk  into  annihilation,  as  foon  as  he  pleafed.  The  followers 
of  Carneades  reafoned  for  or  againft  fuicidc,  as  it  beft  fuited  the  argument  they 
were  upon  ;  and  pradifed  it  or  otherwife  on  the  principles  of  that  fe6l,  to  which 
they  rather  inclined.  Thus  Stoical-Academics  (if  fuch  an  expreffion  be  warrant- 
able) would  plead  a  difmiffion,  whenever  their  dignity  was  affronted  or  their 
glory  diminifhed  j  whilil  Epicurean-Academics  would  care  nothing  about  fuch 
matters,  as  long  as  their  perfonal  indolence  and  tranquilUty  was  not  fuperfeded. 
One  philofopher  [x]  there  was  of  extraordinary  fcepticifm,  who  maintaining, 
"  that  to  live  or  die  was  the  fame  tiling,"  was  afked,  "  wherefore  then  do  yoa 
"  not  kill  yourfelf?"    "  Precifely  (anfwered  he)  for  this  very  reafon,  becaufe 

there  is  no  difference  between  life  and  death," 

Though  upon  the  whole  then  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philofophers  (a  few- 
excepted,  but  thofe  evidently  of  the  better  fort)  mufl:  be  adjudged  to  be  favour- 
able to  fuicide  in  many  cafes,  yet  let  not  the  modern  felf-murderer  offer  to  hold 

£u]  The  great  error  of  Stoicifm  was  the  being  fo  much  wrapped  up  in  thexiignity  of  fdL 
[x]  This  was  Pyirho  of  Elis  in  Peloponnefus ; — the  author  of  P/rrhojiifm  and  Atheifra. 
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up  his  head  on  the  notion  of  his  being  acquitted  by  fuch  refpeitable  authority. 
For  in  the  firft  place  its  moft  ftrenuous  advocates  the  Stoics  allowed  not  its 
perpetration,  as  a  refuge  from  crimes  and  vices ;  and  therefore  they  would  have 
excluded' the  bulk  of  modern  felf- murderers  from  all  connexion  with  their  fedl : 
fo  that  at  beft  the  prefent  race  of  fuicides  could  only  have  ranked  witli  the  grofs 
herd  of  Epicurus.  Again  ;  it  muft  ever  be  remembered,  that  the  ancients  wers 
furrounded  with  difficulties  and  uncertainties  relative  to  a  future  ftate;  and  that 
therefore  their  reafonings  on  thefe  points  were  proportionably  vague,  contra- 
didiory  [y]  and  erroneous.  They  reafoned  however  as  vv'ell  as  the  dim  glim- 
merings of  natural  light  enabled  them  to  doi  and  would  the  moderns  but  make 
as  good  ufe  of  their  fuperior  advantages,  they  could  not  but  draw  more  firm 
and  ftable  conclufions  than  many  of  the  fages  of  antiquity  did,  concerning  the 
nature  of  God,  of  the  foul,  and  of  futurity ;  and  confequently  of  the  bafis  of 
fecial  union,  moral  obligation  and  religious  duty : — all  which  evidently  tend 
not  only  to  difcountenance,  but  to  reprobate  the  pra61:ice  of  felf-murder. 

[y]  Multi  ex  lis  philofophis,  quia  asternas  effe  animas  fufpicabantur,  tanquam  in  coelum  migraturl 
client  fibi  ipfis  manus  contulerunt:  ut  Cleanthes,  ut  Chryfippus,  ut  Zeno,  ut  Empedocles.  Homicidas 
igitur  illi  omnes  philofophi,  &  ipfe  Romance  fapientiae  Cato,  qui  antiquam  fe  occideret,  perlegifle 
Platonis  librum  dicitur,  qui  eft  fcrlptus  de  a;ternitate  animarum  ;  &  ad  fummum  nefas  philofophi  auto- 
ritate  compulfus  eft  ;  &  hie  tamen  aliquam  moriendi  caufam  videtur  habuiffe — odium  fervitutis.  Quid 
Ambraciotes  ille  Cleombrotus,  cum  eundem  librum  perlegLfTet,  prsecipitem  fe  dedit  nullam  aliam  ob 
caufam,  nifi  quod  Platoni  credidcrit  ?  Execrabilis  prorfus  ac  fugienda  doftrina,  fi  abigit  homines  e  vita- 
Quod  fi  fciffet  Plato  atque  docuilTet,  a  quo  &  quomodo,  &  quibus,  &  quae  ob  faiSta  &  quo  tempore 
immortalitas  tribuatur,  nec  Cleombrotum  impegilTet  in  mortem  voluntariam  nec  Catonem;  fed  eos  ad 
vitam  &  juftitiam  potiiis  erudiftet.  Lactantius  Div.  Inft.  L.  III.  fedl.  i8.  De  falfa  Sapientia. 

Laftantius  in  this  paffage  infers,  that  even  the  philofophy,  which  formerly  led  to  think  the  foul  im- 
mortal, was  a  pernicious  fort  of  wifdom,  becaufe  it  frequently  led  its  abettors  to  commit  the  foul  crime- 
of  fuicide,  in  order  to  enjoy  immortality  fo  much  the  fooner.. 
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CHAP.  VL 

T^hehan  law  againjl  fulcide. — Athenian  law. — ^he  bodies  of  unjujlijiable  fuicides  in 
Greece  were  buried  in  fome  pit,  not  burned  with  the  ufual  folemnitics .-—'Tbe  refufal 
of  the  ufual  funeral  rites  to  the  body  of  a  fiicide^  a  great  mark  oj  abhorrence  of  the 
practice ;  as  is  aifo  the  company  with  which  the  filicide  is  joiried  in  this  prohibi- 
tion.— Cean  cuflom  of  afking  leave  of  the  magi Jlr ate  to  dejiroy  onefelf — Ma/Jilian 
the  fame. — 'T^he  idea  herein,  that  mans  life  belo7igs  not  to  himfelf  but  to  the  fate. — < 
Declamations  of  ^lintilian  and  Libanius  grounded  on  the  idea  of  a/king  leave 
of  the  fnate. — DemonaJJ'a  of  Cyprus^  her  law  againft  filicide,  as  given  by  Dion 
Chryfiojlom  in  his  fixty-fourth  oration. — Punifoment  of  fuicide  at  Miletus  in  Ionia. 

AN  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  only  to  the  "  opinions"  of  fome  fages 
of  antiquity  concerning  fuicide ;  but  it  will  be  neceifary  to  make  a  fur- 
ther inquiry  into  what  laws  or  cuftoms  were  a61:ually  eftablifhed  in  ancient  ftates 
on  this  head.  By  the  laws  of  Thebes  fuicides  were  to  have  no  honours  paid  to 
their  [z]  memory  j  but  they  were  to  be  branded  with  infiimy  and  their  bodies 
to  be  deprived  of  the  accuftomed  funeral  foiemnities.  The  Athenian  law  on 
this  head  is  pointed ;  Let  the  hand  which  committed  the  filicide  [a]  be  cut 
**  off  and  baried  apart  from  the  reft  of  the  body  :" — as  having  been  fuch  an 
enemy  and  traitor  to  it,  But  the  only  burial  allowed  to  the  fuicide  was  igno- 
minious and  difgraceful,  being  neither  to  be  performed  with  the  ufual  foiemni- 
ties nor  in  the  accuftomed  places.  The  bodies  of  unjuftifiable  Riicides  were 
not  burned  to  alhes  according  to  the  Grecian  cuftom,  but  were  privately  buried 
under  ground;  it  being  deemed  a  pqilution  of  the  holy  element  of  fire  to  con- 

[z]  Hinc  fa£lum  eft,  ut  lege  Thebanorum,  Avrcx^ip,;  notarentur  infainia  refert  ex  Ariftotele  Ze- 
nobius,  Cent.  VI.  P 

TTEpi  OiQoiHosi  TO  ccvro  ruTO,  oTi  TS;  uVTO^iifai  iavruv  yiso^/.trd'^  ax.  sTij^as.  pETXTI  Commentarius  iu 

Leges  Atticas,  p.  ^523. 
CommeuCarius  in  Leges  Atticas, 

H  h  2 
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fame  thofe  carcafies  in  it,  which  had  thus  bafely  deferted  the  interefts  [b]  and 
fervice  of  themfdves  and  their  country.    When  it  is  recollefled,  what*  a  pious 
and  earneft  zeal  was  fhown  by  the  Greeks  in  refpedt  of  funeral  [c]  rites ; — that 
it  was  efleemed  by  them  worfe  than  death,  not  to  have  their  aflies  buried  in 
the  tombs  of  their  anceftors,  and,  that  the  confequence  of  a  failure  in  the  ufual 
modes  of  interment  were  fo  much  to  be  dreaded, — it  appears,  that  the  guilt  of 
fuicide  muft  be  very  grievous  in  their  fight,  who  could  affign  it  fo  fevere  a 
punifliment.    Indeed  fome  further  judgment  may  be  formed  concerning  the 
idea  entertained  of  the  heinoufnefs  of  this  crime,  by  the  company  with  which 
the  felf-murdeier  is  joined  in  the  refufal  of  the  accuftomed  funeral  folemnities  j 
viz.      with  the  public  or  private  enemy,  with  the  traitor  and  confpirator  againft 
*'  his  country,  with  the  tyrant,  the  facrilegious  wretch,   and  fuch  grievous 
"  offenders,  whofe  punifhment  was  impalement  alive  on  a  crofs."     See. Potter's 
Antiq.)    Thefe  laws  hov^^ever,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  were  either  grown  obfolete 
or  not  j  igidly  executed  in  later  times,  as  there  were  fo  many  excepted  cafes,  even 
by  Plato  himfelf,  in  which  fuicide  was  deemed  no  crime  and  in  confequence. 
liable  to  no  punilliment.    Indeed  the  principal  cafe  on  which  its  guilt  was  eira- 
bliflied  (a  cowardly  faint-heartednefs)  was  very  hard  to  be  proved  after  a  man'si 
deceafe,  or  to  be  fepa rated  from  a  fear  of  that  fliame  and  ignominy,  which  wa& 
one  allowed  caufe  of  its  commidion. 

However  it  is  plain,  that  the  Ariftotelian  idea  of  fuicide,  as  being  an  offence- 
againft  the  ftate,  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Ceos.  For 
there  was  a  law  in  that  ifland,  that  every  one  fhould  alk  leave  of  the  magiffrates, 
and  at  the  fame  time  give  in  his  reafons  for  wifhing  to  deftroy  himfelf  j  whicb 

[b]  l-^a-if-at  oi  avtav  (fcil.  Ajaccm)  KaTaSs^Efjii  e;  rr,v  yfiv  ro  c-ajj.il,  E|j)ya/LA£va  Kcc>i^xvro;,      ax.  ocricv  Ttvpi  SawTia-Gat, 

Sepeliverunt  autem  Ajacem  humi  corpus  deponentes,  Calchante  interpretante  im-- 
pium  elle,  ut  ii  igne  fepeluntur,  qui  fibi  manum  confcivere.  Philostrati  Heroica,  p.  695. 

[c]  The  greatefi  imprecation  among  the  Greeks  was,  "  May  you  die  and  be  deftitute  of  burial  !'* 
v/hich  was  in  confequence  of  an  .  opinion,  that  unburied  ghofts  were  never  admitted  into  Elyfium. — 
See  PoTTEx's  Greek  Antiq.  B.  IV.  c.  i. 

lan  fays  (Var.  Hlft.  L.  IV.  C.  VJJ.)  t'x  vy  u^cc  to'^  y,cc/iOV<^  a^s  to  aTroOavEU/  KE^^o^j  ETTEJ  jw-r^Je  tote  av5c7r5tyovTa(^^ 

ipy.a  xai  EXEieti- EXTj-iTTTacri.  Hoc  cfl.  Ne  in  mortc  quidem  fcclerolls  hominibus  aliquid  lucri  propofitum 
ef?:,  quoniiim  neque  tunc  poflTunt  quiefccre.  Sed  sut  prorfus  deftituuntur  fepultura,  aut  quamvis  fcpelian-- 
tui",  tamen  fuprcmum  honorem  &  communem  omnium  corporum  portum  amittunt. 

if 
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if  approved,  he  publicly  drank  a  preparation  of  poifon  kept  for  that  purpofe ; 
but  no  one  was  to  prefume  to  kill  himfelf  without  previous  permiffion.  Va- 
lerius Maximus  tells  us,  (L,  II.  c.  vi.)  "  that  when  he  was  attending  Sextus 

Pompeius  into  Afia,  he  was  prefent  at  a  ceremony  of  this  fort.  It  was  the 
*'  voluntary  facrifice  of  a  woman  of  diftinftion  on  the  ifland,  who  had  fatisfied 
"  the  magii'lrates  of  the  propriety  of  her  fuicide  for  the  following  reafons:— 
"  that  fhe  had  paifed  her  ninetieth  year  in  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  health 
"  and  vigour  of  body  and  mind  that  fortune  had  fmiled  on  her  in  every  in- 
"  fiance  of  life  j  that  £he  had  a  numerous  family,  and  was  in  every  refpect 
"  contented  and  happy  :  (he  had  only  to  fear  fome  reverfe  of  fortune  by  feeming 
*'  any  longer  to  be  covetous  of  life.  The  entreaties  and  eloquence  of  Pompey 
*'  could  not  prevail  on  her  to  live  after  leave  obtained  to  die but  fhe  was 
"  pleafed  to  think  that  her  death  would  be  graced  by  the  eclat  of  Pompey 's- 

prefence  [d]." 

[d]  JElhn  In  his  Various  Hiftory  (B.  III.  c.  xxxvii.)  tells  us,  "  that  there  was  a  law  among  the 
Ceans,  who  inhabited  an  ifland  in  the  ^gean  fea,  that  every  one,  who  had  arrived  at  a  confiderable 
old  age,  fhould  fvvallow  the  hemlock-draught,  (which  was  publicly  kept  for  fuch  purpofes)  being 
crowned  and  adorned  as  for  a  feaft  or  facrifice.  That  this  fhould  be  done,  whenever  a  perfon  became 
lenfible,  that  his  life  could  be  no  longer  ferviceable  to  his  country,  and  that  hi^  faculties  began  to 
£iil  him." 

Strabo  alfo  mentions  (Geog.  B.  X.)  "  that  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ceos,  a  law  feems  to  have 
been  eftabliilied,  that  thofe  citiz  ns,  v;hofe  age  exceeded  feventy  years,  fliould  live  no  longer  to  con- 
fume  thofe  provifions,  v/hich  younger  people,  might  want."  But  the  Cean  lady's  cafe  (mentioned  by 
Valerius  Maximus)  is  a  fufficient  proof,  either  that  this  law  was  partially  executed,  or  (which  is  ftill 
more  probable)  that  it  was  only  a  temporary  expedient  of  neceffity.  during  fome  fiege  or  grievous 
famine.. 

Meminit  Sc.  Heraclides  Ponticus  De  Politiis  (fpeaking  of  Geans)  s  TrcpiiAinnri  y^pam  nXevrw,  aXha. 
rpi'  as-fistrcrai  ij  Trrp'^Si-iiiai  ti,  oi^  ^iav  y.vtv.min,  o(  '^i  xamni)  iavrnq  tlaysai,  Hoc  eft,  fenio  confeill  mortetn  non 
expecSlant,  fed  antequam  adversa  valetudine  corripiantur,  alii  papavere,  alii  cicuta  fibi  ipfis  mortem 
accerfunt. — Casterum  qui  fortunam  fecundam  fpontanea  morte  finiverint,  priufquam  in  adverfam  in- 
ciderent,  pauciores  reperiuntur.  Ex  hoc  tamen  more  intelligendum  eft  illud  Plauti  in  Pcenulo,  Aft  I.. 
Seen..  2,. 

Jg.  Abi  domum  ac  fufpende  te. 

Ml.  Qi^iamcbrem  ?    Ag.  Qiiia  nunquam  audibis  verba  tot  tam  fuavia. 
Qiiid  tibi  opus  eft  vixilfe  ?  Aufculta  mihi  modo  ac  fufpende  te. 
Et  illud  Terentii  Eunucho,  Aft  III.  Seen.  5.  ubi  Chrerea  loquitur. 

Jamne  erumpere  hoc  licet  mihi  gaudium?  Proh  Jupiter  !. 
Nunc  eft  profefto  interfici  cum  perpeti  me  polTum  : 
hot  gaudium  contaminet  vita  aegritudine  aliqua,. 

XiRCHMAN.  Appendix  ad. Ljbros,,De.  Eiuieribus  Roinanofiimi 
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Hie  fame  cuftom  relative  to  fuicide  prevailed  alfo  among  the  Maffillans  or 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Marfeilles ;  which  Valerius  Maximus  fays  was  tranf- 
planted  from  Greece  into  Gaul  (L.  IL  c.  vi.)  A  preparation  of  hemlock  was 
publicly  kept  in  ,the  city  of  Maffilia,  and  all,  who  had  any  thoughts  of  feif- 
deftru6lion,  were  to  apply  to  the  fenate  for  leave  to  ufe  it;  affigning  at  the  fame 
time  their  reafons  for  thus  inviting  death.  On  thefe  the  fenate  deliberated  and 
adjudged  the  citizen  to  live  or  die  according  to  their  own  wifdom.  "  Such  a 
"  difcpffion  (obferves  Valerius)  is  tempered  with  a  manly  benevolence ;  which 
*'  does  not  fuffer  any  one  to  quit  life  railily,  but  aifords  means  of  accelerating 
"  the  end  of  him,  who  has  wife  reafons  for  his  departure.    Any  one  for  in- 

ftance  may  thus  make  an  approved  and  honourable  exit,  who  experiences  the 
"  extremes  of  good  or  bad  fortune ;  either  of  which  affords  fufficient  grounds 

to  covet  a  termination  of  life — the  former  left  it  fhould  forfake  us  or  the 
*'  latte-r  continue  with  us."  In  any  age  of  heathenifm  much  addifted  to  fuicide, 
fi>ch  a  law  might  truly  be  faid  to  be  tempered  [e]  with  wifdom  ;  and  if  care- 
fully obferved  might  certainly  prevent  much  felf-deftru61:ion.  One  point  is  alfo 
clear  from  this  account,  that  the  Ceans  and  Maffilians  both  adjudged  the  power 
of  a  man  over  his  own  life  to  reft- — not  in  himfelf,  but  in  the  voice  of  the 
magiftrate,  who  alone  was  to  determine,  how  his  life  or  death  might  aff&d 
the  ftate. 

This  cuftom  of  afking  leave  of  the  magiftrate  feems  to  have  been  well  known 
and  to  i^.ave  extended  itfelf  beyond  the  fmall  territories  of  Ceos  and  MaiTilia ; 

[e]  "  There  was,  as  appears  to  my  mind,  more  folid  wifdom  In  this  cuftom  than  at  firft  ftrikes 
the  eye.  The  public  magiftrate,  by  thus  becoming  the  eonfeiror,  adviier,  and  friend  of  the  mifcrable, 
pitying  ths  miferies  and  feehng  for  the  infirmities  of  hunian  nature,  was  enabled  to  give  advice,  con- 
ti/iation,  and  relief,  v/hicii  would  fuperfede  all  thofe  impatient  wifhings  for  death,  and  reconcile  th» 
citizens  again  to  life  :  but  in  cafes  where  confolation  and  relief  were  dcfperate  and  not  pofiible  (of 
which  the  prudence- of  the  public  magiftrate  and  not  the  feverifh  mind  of  the  individual  was  to  judge) ; 
in  cafes  where  a  man's  misfortunes  had  rendered  him  a  burden  to  himfelf  and  ufelefs  to  the  public, 
they  permitted  the  atSt  of  fuicide,  as  a  public  a£f,  to  be  done  under  the  public  eye.  There  is  no  ac- 
count in  hiftory,  or  by  any  anecdotes,  of  the  efFeft  of  this  cuftom.  But  one  might  venture  to  fay, 
that  arnongft  a  people  of  fuch  temper  and  fpirit,  where  regulations  about  fuicide  were  become  neceflary, 
this  was  the  moft  effeftual  guard  againft  it ;  and  there  would  be  very  few  inftances  of  felf-murder, 
where  the  poor  wretch  was  thus  permitted  to  reafon  and  advife  with  the  public  magiftrate  about  it." — 
Extrai^t  from  Governor  Povvnall's  "  Notices  and  Defcriptlons  of  Antiquities  of  the  Pro\'ircia  Romana 
of  Gaul;"  where  he  is  defcribing  the  cuftoms  cf  the  Pkoceans,  who  fettled  at  Maffilia. 

9  fmce 
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fince  it  exercifed  the  oratorical  powers  of  feveral  mafters  of  rhetoric,  and  gave 
birth  to  many  a  fpirited  declamation  in  old  times.  They  are  fiditious  indeed, 
but  from  being  fuppofed  to  be  addrefled  in  full  form  to  an  aflembled  fenate, 
they  feem  to  fliow,  that  fuch  an  idea  of  aiking  leave  was  not  new,  but  familiar 
in  thofe  days.  The  Declamations  of  Quintilian,  v^'ho  lived  in  the  reigns  of  the 
latter  C^fars,  were  exercifes  of  his  fcholars  and  himfelf,  not  real  pleadings. 
The  fubjea  of  the  fourth,"  entitled  Pro  filio"  is  this.  A  father  had  cou- 
fulted  an  aftrologer  on  the  future  foitunes  of  his  infant-fon  y  and  he  received 
for  anfvver,  that  he  would  prove  a  brave  and  great  man,  but  in  the  end  would 
kill  his  father.  This  fon,  after  the  performance  of  feveral  great  ailions,  by 
which  he  feemed  to  have  thus  far  fulfilled  the  prediclions  of  the  foothfayer,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  pleading  before  the  fenate  for  leave  to  put  himfelf  to  death,  left 
he  '*  fliould"  kill  his  father.  He  advances  firft — "  fatiety  of  life,  vv'hich  is  but 
*'  a  repetition  of  one  day ;  and  then  the  credit  of  dying  in  health  and  honour 
*'  before  one  is  "  forced"  to  it.  Thefe  arc  arguments  (he  fays)  in  commonr 
"  with  himfelf  and  others,  but  his  own  cafe  is  peculiar. — I  fear  left  before  I 
**  die,  I  fhould  kill  my  own  father..    I  could  kill  myfelf  without  afking  leave ; 

but  then  I  fhould  die  like  a  parricide,  and  be  caft  out  unburied  (as  a  note 
*'  explains  it)  for  having  rendered  no  account  of  my  intended  voluntary  death 

to  the  fenate."  This  declamation  then,  though  fiditious,  proceeds  wholly 
on  the  fuppofed  well-known  cuftom  of  afking  leave  of  the  fenate. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  lived  the  fophift  Libanius  of  Antioch; 
a  man  of  eloquence,  and  who  amid  other  writings  exercifed  his  rhetorical  abili- 
ties in  the  eompoiition  of  Greek  declamations  on  various  fubje6ts.  Among  thefe 
he  has  many  fuppofed  pleadings  before  the  fenate  for  leave  of  felf-deftrudion. 
The  affigned  caufes  indeed  are  often  ludicrous,  or  calculated  to  difplay  a  vein 
of  humourous  eloquence :  but  ftill  the  foundation  is  laid  in  an  acknowledged 
neceffity  of  aiking  permiilion  before  the  perpetration  of  fuicide.  In  the  fixth 
declamation  of  Libanius  a  man  is  introduced,  as  pleading  before  the  fenate  for 
liberty  to  fwallow  the  hemlock-draught — "  that  he  may  be  freed  from  the 
"  garrulity  of  a  loquacious  wife."—"  Truly  (fays  he)  if  our  legiilator  had 
"  not-  been  too  much  addicted  to  law-making,  I  fliould  have  been  under  no 
"  necefiity  of  proving  before  you  the  expediency  of  my  departure;  but  a  rope 
*'  and  the  firft  tree  wc^ild  have  given  nfe  peace  and  quiet.  Bat  fince  he,  deter- 
mining 
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*'  mining  we  (liould  be  flaves,  has  deprived  ns  even  of  the  liberty  of  dying  when 
"  we  pleafe,  and  has  enchained  us  with  decrees  on  this  bufmefs,  I  imprecate 
*'  the  author  and  obey  his  mandates,  in  thus  laying  my  complaints  and  my 
"  requeft  before  you."  The  whole  oration  is  humourous  and  eloquent.  In 
the  "  eighth"  the  fophill:  introduces  an  *'  envious"  man  begging  the  fame  per- 
miffion  J   becaufe  his  neighbour's  wealth  has  increafed  beyond  his  own.  I 

ftand  before  you  (fays  he)  proteded  by  that  moft  ufeful  law,  which  pleads  in 
"  my  behalf  in  the  following  manner.  Whoever  thou  art  to  whom  life  is  a 
"  burden — die.  Art  thou  immerfed  in  evils?  exhauft  the  hemlock.  Art  thou 
"  oppreffed  with  calamities  ?  away  and  die.  Let  the  wretch  recite  his  cala- 
"  mities ;  let  the  fenate  beftow  the  antidote,  and  let  grief  be  diffolved  in  death." 
He  then  difplays  the  felicity  of  riches  and  the  miferies  of  poverty.  In  the 
*'  ninth"  Libanius  introduces  Timon,  the  man-hater,  begging  leave  to  defpatch 
himfelf,  becaufe  he  was  brought  into  this  curious  dilemma — "  that  though  he 
*'  was  bound  by  profefTion  to  hate  all  mankind ;  yet  he  could  not  help  loving 

Alcibiades."  In  the  *'  tenth"  a  "  covetous"  man  puts  in  his  claim  to  the 
deadly  potion, — becaufe  the  law  obliged  him  to  give  up  a  certain  portion  of 
*•  a  treafure  he  had  found."  His  chief  argument  is,  *'  that  a  man's  mifery 
**  mufl  depend  on  his  own  feelings  :  one  man  will  be  ready  to  kill  himfelf  on 
**  the  lofs  of  a  child,  who  will  endure  all  bodily  pain  without  a  thought  of 
"  this  kind.  Another  cannot  exift  under  the  torture  of  difeafe,  who  will  bear 
*'  with  patience  the  lofs  of  his  children.  As  for  his  own  part,  nothing  affedled 
"  him  like  the  being  obliged  to  give  back  again,  what  was  once  in  his  pofieffion-: 
'*  he  had  rather  part  with  his  life  than  his  money."  In  the  "  eleventh"  a 
**  parafite"  appears  before  the  court  on  the  fame  errand.  His  complaint  is, — 
"  that  his  great  lord  and  patron  has  lately  taken  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophyj 
"  and  confequently  that  in  proportion  as  he  increafes  in  wifdom,  he  will  find 
"  lefs  time  and  lefs  inclination  to  attend  to  fulfome  adulation.  But  that  he 
**  (the  parafite)  fhould  foon  feel  the  mifery  of  this  in  the  want  of  many  a  good 

meal ;  and  that  the  thoughts  of  thus  gradually  ftarving  is  worfe  than  drink- 

ing  down  a  bowl  of  hemlock,  which  would  put  a  fpeedy  end  to  his  woes." 
In  the  "  twelfth,"  an  orator"  demands  to  die  "  for  the  good  of  his  city, 
•*  which  might  be  fupplied  with  provifions  in  a  famine,  if  the  citizens  would 
**  would  but  deliver  him  up  to  the  enemy;  which  they  refufmg  to  do,  he  infifts 

on  the  hemlock  to  fatisfy  his  enemies."    In  the  "  thirteenth,"  Philip  demands 

Dtmoilhenes, 
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Demofthenes,  who  daring  the  five  days  granted  for  deliberation,  demands  the 
hePxilock."  Whatever  might  be  Libanius's  motive  for  writing  fo  many  declama- 
tory orations  on  this  fubjedt ;  whether  it  were  purely  to  difplay  his  own  vein  of 
humorous  eloquence,  or  to  ridicule  the  cuftom  of  application  to  the  magiftrate, 
by  pourtraying  fuch  frivolous  caufes  of  fuicide,  yet  all  that  is  wifhed  to  be 
proved  in  this  place  feems  eftablifhed  from  what  has  been  produced  ;  viz.  that 
the  lav/  of  afKing  leave  of  the  magiftrate  was  known  in  various  [f]  places,  and 
was  an  idea  familiar  to  the  mind  during  [g]  many  ages. 

There  was  a  woman  of  famous  memory  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  named  De- 
monaffa,  who  is  faid  to  have  framed  a  law  againft  fuicide.  Pier  ftory  is  fmgular, 
if  not  abounding  too  much  in  the  marvellous.  However  the  reader  fliall  have 
the  account  of  it,  as  follows,  and  may  give  it  what  degree  of  [h]  credit  he  pleafes. 

Demonafta  was  well  (killed  in  policy  and  legiflation.  She  gave  three  remark- 
*'  able  laws  to  the  Cyprians.  Thefirft — that  every  ad ultrefs  fhould  have  her  head 
*'  fhaved  clofe  and  then  be  publickly  proftituted.  Her  own  daughter  being 
"  caught  in  adultery,  fufFered  this  punilliment.  The  fecond  was,  that  vv'ho- 
"  foever  killed  himfeif,  fhould  be  caft  out  without  burial.  The  third  was,  that 
*'  he  fhould  be  condemned  to  death,  who  £iould  kill  a  ploughing  ox.  She  had 
"  alfo  two  fons.  The  one  killed  an  ox  and  was  put  to  death  accordingly  ;  the 
"  other  killed  himfelf,  and  his  body  was  caft  out  without  burial.  DemonafTa 
**  fupported  herfeif  under  thefe  accumulated  misfortunes  with  wonderful  forti- 
"  tude  for  fome  time,  ftill  continuing  to  frame  wife  laws.  But  accidentally 
^*  feeing  a  cow,  that  was  grievoufly  moaning  for  the  lofs  of  her  calf,  the  fimi- 

'[f]  The  Phoceans  from  Ionia  are  fuppofed  to  have  firft  fettled  in  Maffilia  (Marfeilles)  about  the 
year  of  Rome  164;  and  to  have  brought  this  law  along  with  them — a  law  which  probably  prevailed 
in  many  Grecian  iflands  and  colonies  in  Afia.    How  far  it  might  be  obferved  is  another  matter. 

[g]  Petrus  Heigius  Juris  Conf.  celeberriraus  in  Quasftionibus  Juris,  Quaeft.  36.  n.  5.  "  Caufam 
mortis  (fcil.  voluntariae)  prius  fenatui  Romano  &  Maffilienfi  approbare  necefle  erat,  ut  hac  mora  in- 

terje<3;a  medicinam  forte  aliquam  morbo  mature  afferendi  occafio  non  deeflet."  Extraft  from 

Jo.  Andreas  Quenftedius,  de  Sepultura  veterum,  cap.  iii.  in  Gronovii  Thefaurus,  fol.  Vol.  II.  p.  1215. 

[h]  See  Dion  Chryfofl:om  in  his  fixty-fourth  oration,  "  Of  Fortune."  He  was  a  Greek  writer  of 
Prufa  in  Bithynia,  and  much  in  favour  for  his  wifdom  with  the  Emperor  Trajan.  He  fays — "  We 
**  complain  unreafonably  of  the  trifling  hardftiips  of  fortune  j"  and  then  he  inftances  (among  others) 
Demonafia,  as  a  real  grievous  fufFerer,  who  yet  endured  long  with  great  fortitude. 

I  i  "  larity 
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*'  larity  of  fituation  ftruck  her  fo  forcibly,  as  to  drive  her  into  an  inftantaneous 
"  fit  of  defpairj  fo  that  fhe  leaped  headlong  into  a  cauldron  of  melted- copper. 
•*  There  was  an  ancient  tower,  in  which  was  a  brazen  ftatue  immerfed  in  melted 
**  brafs  in  memory  of  the  fa6t ;  and  on  a  pillar  near  was  the  following  infcrip- 
tion — I  was  wife  indeed,  but  not  fortunate." 

A  punifhment  was  inflidled  on  fuicide  at  Miletus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  on  a  certain^ 
occalion,  which  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  in  the  writings  [i]  of  Plutarch  and' 
Aulus  Gellius.  The  ftory  as  related  by  Plutarch  (on  whom  Aulus  Gellius  refts 
his  own  account)  is  as  follows.  '*  I'he  Milefian  virgins  were  at  one  time  pof- 
"  felTed  with  an  uncommon  rage  for  fuicide.  All  defire  of  life  feemed  fuddenly 
"  to  leave  them,  and  they  rufhed  on  death  (by  the  help  of  the  halter)  with  an 
*'  impetuous  fury.  The  tears  and  entreaties  of  parents  and  friends  (for  they 
"  were  unmarried  women)  were  of  no  avail  i  and  if  they  were  prevented  by  force 
"  for  a  while,  they  evaded  all  the  attention  and  vigilance  of  their  obfervers,  and 
"  found  means  to  perpetrate  the  horrid  deed.  Some  afcribed  this  extraordinary 
"  fpecies  of  defperation  and  phrenfy  to  certain  occult  and  maddening  qualities  of 
"  the  air  at  that  feafon,  fome  how  or  other  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  "  female" 
"  frame  and  texture  both  of  body  and  mind  (fince  the  men  were  not  vifibly 
"  affected  by  it)  ;  while  the  fuperftitious  confidered  it,  as  a  calamity  fent  from 
*'  the  Gods,  and  therefore  beyond  the  power  of  human  remedy."  But: 
whatever  was  the  caufe  (which  feems  wholly  unknown),  the  effect  was  vifible 
and  important,  and  could  not  be  fuffered  to  rage  long  without  manifeft  injury 
to  the  ftate.  While  fpeculative  men  therefore  were  attempting  to  affign  the  for- 
mer, the  active  magiftrate  was  endeavouring  to  deftroy  the  latter;  for  which 
purpofe  the  following  decree  was  iffued.  *'  That  the  body  of  every  young  wo- 
*'  man,  who  hanged  herfelf,  fhould  be  dragged  naked  through  the  flreets  by  the 
"  fame  rope,  with  which  fhe  had  committed  the  deed."  This  wife  edift  had 
in  a  fliort  time  the  defired  effe6t,  and  the  Milefian  virgins  were  no  longer  given 
to  this  inordinate  fpecies  of  fuicide.  The  fear  of  fhame  and  ignominy  (adds 
"  Plutarch  by  way  of  reflection)  is  an  argument  of  a  good  and  virtuous  mind  ; 
"  and  they  who  regarded  not  pain  and  death,  which  are  ufually  efteemed  the 

[i]  See  Plutarch's  Treatife,  «  Of  the  Virtues  of  Women  j"  and  Auli  Gellii  Noftes  Atticae, .  • 
L.  XV.  c.  x. 

moft 
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"  moft  dreadful  of  evils  [k],  could  not  however  endure  the  thoughts  of  having 
"  their  dead  bodies  expofed  to  indignity  and  fhame."  This  principle  of  roufing 
ihame  in  the  mind  of  an  intended  fuicide,  with  refpe^l  to  the  difpofal  of  the  dead 
body,  is  an  excellent  one  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  a 
peculiar  degree  of  ftrength  and  efficacy  over  the  female  breaft,  as  being  impreffed 
with  nicer  feelings  of  delicacy  and  fenfibility.  It  might  be  powerful  alfo  on  the 
minds  of  fome  men  in  ancient  times,  not  fo  much  through  an  excefs  of  decency 
and  modefty,  as  on  account  of  the  fuppofed  fufferings  that  attended  the  difgraced 
and  unhallowed  carcafe  in  the  fhades  below.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  in- 
fluence alone  will  prove  but  weak  on  the  modern  unprincipled  mind,  which  dif- 
cards  all  hopes  and  fears  of  futurity,  and  whofe  chief  care  for  the  body  is  to  en- 
joy the  good  things  of  life  without  fear  or  fhame  of  confequences ;  and  when  thefe 
enjoyments  fail,  to  plunge  into  a  fuppofed  and  to  them  defnable  annihilation. 
But  ftill  every  mark  of  difgrace  and  infamy  fhould  be  pra6lifed  on  the  body  of 
every  fuicide,  if  it  be  only  to  exprefs  our  horror  and  indignation  at  the  enormity 
of  the  crime. 

[k]  Sunt  qui  putant  virgines  hafce  Milefias  laboiafle  furore  uterino,  Hippocrates  enim  "  De 
Virginibus"  hoc  morbo  afFeftas  nonnunquam  ob  oppreffionem,  quae  circa  cor  eft,  fufFocationem  fibi 
parare  fefeque  ftrangulare  fcribit,  vel  etiam  in  puteos  defilire  ac  prsecipitare  ;  exiftimantes  hoc  ut 
praeftantiffimum  remedium  omnemque  utilitatem  excedere ;  fic  ut  voluptas  quaedam  mortis  tanquam 
boni  cujufdam  expetendae  eas  incedat.— — Auli  Gellii  Nodes  Atticae,  L.  XV-.  c.  x.  in  notis 
ad  locum. 

The  author  of  the  "  Hiftorical  Eflay  on  old  Maids"  (Hayley)  humouroufly  remarks  on  this  little 
piece  of  hiftory — "  that  as  only  parents  and  friends  (but  neither  hufbands  nor  lovers)  are  named  by 

Plutarch,  as  entreating  and  advifing  thefe  Milefian  women  to  fpare  their  ©wn  lives ;  and  neither 
"  men  nor  married  women  are  mentioned  as  thus  deftroying  themfelves  (which  muft  have  been  the 

cafe,  had  the  caufe  been  an  infeftious  air)  j  therefore  they  muft  have  been  a  fet  of  "  antiquated 

virgins,"  only  who  were  driven  to  final  defpair." 


CHAP. 
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CHAP  VII. 

Suicide  from  its  frequency  at  Rome  often  called  the  Roman  Deafk — Doubtful  whether 
any  a5iual  law  exifed  concerning  fuicide  in  the  earlieji  ages  of  Rome,  except  it 
was  contained  in  the  Pontifical  Books  under  the  infepulture  ajinexed  to  a  death  by 
"  hanging" — T'arquinius  Prifcuss  punijhment  of  it  on  a  particular  occafion. — In 
the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  fate  fuicide  was  feldom  committed,  but  on  grounds  of 
private  or  public  virtue.— Lucretia, — Curtius. — The  Decii. — A  reverence  fof 
religion  and  the  Gods  withheld  the  old  Romans  from  felf -murder. — ConduB  of 
Regiilus.  —  Caufes  of  the  growth  of  fuicide  in  Rome,  —  Corruption  of  prin- 
ciples and  manners.  —  IntroduSiion  of  Grecian  philofophy. — Attempts  of  Cineas: 
(king  Pyrr bus's  amhajjadour)  to    corrupt  the  principles   of  the   Romans  by 
the  tntrcdu5tion  of  Epicurean  philofophy, — unfuccefsful  at  that  early  period. — 
Indigriation  of  Fabricius.  —  After  the  demolition  of  Carthage  and  the  con" 
quefi  of  Greece  and .  the  Afiatic  provinces,  foreign  luxury  and  foreign  philo- 
fophy  corrupted  the  fimplicity  and  virtue  of  the  Roman  character. — About  this 
period  the  philofophers  and  rhetoricians  made  their  firfi  appearance  iu  Italy. — 
Decree  pa  fed  to  banijh  thefe  from  Rome. — Afterwards  rhetorical  and  philofophical 
ambajfadours  were  fent  from  Athens  to  Rome,  whom  the  Roman  youths  heard  with 
much  attention. — Cato  the  cenfors  dread  of  the  infiix  of  Grecian  learnmg. — The 
doBrines  of  the  new  Academy  introduced  at  this  time  into  Ro7nc  by  Carneades  did 
•wonderful  mifchief  by  unfettling  all  principles  :  while  the  tenets  of  Epicurus  and 
Zeno  ( which  were  aljo  now  publickly  taught  in  Rome )  highly  encouraged  the  praBice 
of  fuicide  on  different  grounds. — The  Epicurean  doBrines  took  with  the  difipatedj , 
the  Stoical  with  the  incorrupt  Roman  j — and  both  approved  the  praSiice  of  fuicide^ 
The  Epicurean  philofophy  or  a  contempt  of  religion  and  the  Gods  became  familiar  i?t 
Rome,  and  confequentty  produced  a  great  number  of  filicides  during  the  htter  part 
of  the  Roman  republic. — Lucretius  diffufes  the  doBrines  of  the  Epicureans  by  his 
famous  poem  *'  De  naturd  reriunT — Stoicifm  another  great  fource  of  Roman 
filicide. — Its  tenets  calculated  to  meet  the  ideas  of  thofe  Romans,  who  preferved 
their  dignity  of  charaBer  during  the  general  depravity     and  particularly  its 
doBrine  of  fuicide, — The  caiife  of  this  traced. — As  Epicurean  and  fioical  maxims 
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introduced  the  principle^  fo  the  circiimjiances  of  the  times  combined  to  draiv  it  forth 
into  continual  pradiice, — T^he  rage  of  fuicide  under  the  frji  Roman  emperors.—^ 
The  coolnefs  and  intrepidity  of  fuicide  s  at  this  time  ivas  wonderful ;  and  the  methods 
they  ufed  of  defiroying  tbemfches  required  uncommon  patience  and  peifeverance , — 
Examples  of  both  fexes.—Rife  of  the  Roman  laws  againf  fuicide^  which  were  en- 
tirely of  a  fijcal  nature  ;  not  to  punijlo  it  as  a  crime  in  itfelf  but  only  when-  it  was 
detrimental  to  the  fate.— Extracts  from  fufliniaiis  Digefs. — Summary  of  what 
has  been  advanced  concerning  Roman  fuicide,. 

THE  practice  of  fuicide  was  lb  frequen  t  at  Rome,  that  it  has  often  been  called 
the"  Roman  Death  meaning  thereby  toconneft  it  with  that  Roman  forti- 
tude, which  difregarding  life  led  its  polTeflbr  to  rufh  voluntarily  on  death  in  a  variety 
of  fhapes.  But  it  would  be  forming  a  very  erroneous  and  unjuft  opinion  of  the 
ancient  Romans  to  imagine,  that  they  were  equally  favourers  of  fuicide  during 
all  the  periods  of  their  empire  ;  fince  the  contrary  will  eafily  appear  to  have; 
been  the  cafe,  by  tracing  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  this  praflice  among  them, 
together  with  the  laws  and  cuftoms  refpe(5^:ing  its  commiflion.  Whether  any 
ancient  laws  of  Rome  exprefsly  forbad  its  praftice,  is  a  point  not  clearly  afcer- 
tained.  There  is  a  paffage  inTulIy,  where  fpeaking  of  fuicide  he  fays ;  When" 
*'  the  Deity  himfelf  has  given  any  one  a  jufl  caufe  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life; 
"  the  wife  man  joyfully  accepts  it ;  nor  does  he  then  break  the  bonds  of  his 
"  prifon,  "  which  the  laws  forbid,"  but  quits  life  as  one,  who  has  obtained 
*'  permillion  from  God  [k]  as  from  the  magiftrate."  Now  the  laws  to  which 
Tully  here  refers  were  probably  thofe  contained  in  the  Pontifical  Books,  which 
adjufted  all  matters  relative  to  religious  ceremonies,  of  which  the  rites  of  fepul- 
ture  [l]  made  no  inconfiderable  part.  But  it  appears  from  thefe,  that  hanging: 
was  an  infamous  kind  of  death,  and  that  the  bodies  of  thofe,  who  died  in  this^ 
manner,  were  to  be  caft  out  without  burial.  It  is  not  then  impoflible,  that 
fuicide  might  be  pointed  at  under  the  puniOiments  annexed  to  this  kind  of  death  ; 
fince  hanging  was  fo  very  ufual  a  method  of  felf-deftru61ion  in  ancient  times, 

f  K.]  Cum  vero  caufatn  juftam  Deus  ipfe  dederit,  nae  ilie  vir  (apiens,  Isetus  ex  h\%  tenebris  in  lucem 
Jllam  exceflerit;  nec  tamen  iila  vincula  carccris  ruperit — leges  enim  vetant  j  fed  tanquarri  a  magiftratu 
aut  ab  aiiqua  poteftate  legitima,  fic  a  Deo  evocatus  atque  emifilis  exierit.  Tufc.  Difp.  I.  30. 

[l]  Nec  cceleftes  modo  caeremonias,  fed  jufta  quoque  funebria  placandofque.  manes,  ut  idem  Pon- 

tifex  edoceret.  Liv.  I.  20. 
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and  is  continually  alluded  to  as  fuch  by  the  writers  of  antiquity.  The  infamy 
then  attendant  on  hanging  and  its  confequent  infepulture,  might  in  part  at  leaft 
be  defigned  for  the  punifliment  of  fuicide;  and  with  that  it  has  been  connedted 
by  fome  [m]  learned  men.  But  whether  any  aftual  law  exifted  in  ancient  Rome 
for  the  punifliment  of  fuicide  or  not  (which  is  a  doubtful  matter),  there  feems 
to  have  been  little  neceffity  for  its  exertion  during  the  beft  days  of  the  republic. 
One  remarkable .  inftance  indeed  occurs  of  the  contagion  of  fuicide  among  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  which 
as  it  required,  fo  it  received,  an  efFe6tual  check  by  the  fpirited  introdu6lion  of  an 
extraordinary  mode  of  punifliment.  After  this  king  had  employed  the  Rom.an 
people  in  fuccefsful  wars  abroad,  he  filled  up  their  leifure  at  home  in  works  of 
ilefs  apparent  lionour, 'though  greater  utility.  Thefe  were  to  cut  drains  and 
common  fewers  of  immenfe  fize  and  durability.  When  the  foldiers  difdained 
thefe  fervile  offices  and  fav/  no  end  of  their  labours,  many  of  them  chofe  rather 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  themfelves  than  to  proceed  in  their  work.  The  contagion 
of  this  example  fpreading  apace,  the  king  ordered  the  bodies  of  thefe  felf-mur- 
derers  to  be  nailed  on  croflcs,  and  thus  expofed  as  fpedacles  to  the  reft  of  the 
citizens,  to  be  left  a  prey  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  j  which  put  an  effeiftual  fl:op  to 
the  practice.  The  influence  of  fliame  and  horror  on  the  Uving  checked  this  fud- 
>tlen  rage  of  felf-murder.   -However  this  was  only  a  temporary  expedient  adapted 

[m]  Purpureos  moritura  manu  difcindit  ami£lus, 
Et  nodum  informis  leti  trabe  ne6lit  ab  alta. 

ViRG.  ^n.  XII,  of  Amata's  hanging  herfelf. 
Servius's  note  on  this  paflage  is  as  follows.    Sane  fciendum,  quod  cautum  fuerat  in  PontificaHbus 
"Libris,  ut  qui  laqueo,  vitam  finiflet  infepultus  abjiceretur.    Unde  bene  ait,  "Informis  leti,"  quad 
■  mortis- infamiffimae.    Caflius  autem  Emina  ait  Tarquinium  Superbum  (Prifcum  potius)  cum  cloacas 
populum  facere  coegiflet  &  ob  hanc  injuriam  multi  fe  fufpendio  necarent,  juffifle  corpora  eorum  cruci 
affigi,  tunc  primiim  turpe  habitum  eft  mortem  fibi  confcifcere  :  &  Varro  ait,  Sufpendiofis  quibus  jufta 
fieri  jus  non  fit;  fufpenfis  ofcillis  velut  per  imitationem  mortis  parentari.    Docet  ergo  Virgilius  fe- 
cundum  Varronem  &c  Caffium,  quia  fe  laqueo  induerat,  leto  perifTc  informi. — Grotius  (de  Jure  Belli  & 
Pacis,  L.  II.  c.  xix.)  and  Bifhop  Pearce  (in  his  fermon  on  felf-murder)  quote  and  follow  this  opinion 
of  Servius. 

Sepukura  prohiberi  nifi  magnorum  fcelerum  damnatos  (puta  parricidii,  perduellionis,  itemque  fuf- 
pendiofos)  non  moris  apud  prifcos.  -Lipsn  Gom.  ad  Tac.  An.  VI. 

But  "  fufpendiofi"  often  means  thofe  affixed  to  cro/Tes  by  way  of  punifliment,  whofe  bodies  were  to 
be  a  prey  to  the  fowls  of  the  air.  •  • 


to 
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to  fei-ve  a  particular  purpofe  «'  it  was  a  remedy  (adds  PJiny)  never  devifed  before 
"  nor  pradifed  [n]  fince." 

But  this  extraordinary  cafe  excepted,  very  few  inftances  of  fuicide  are  on  record 
in  the  firft  and  pure  ages  of  the  Roman  ftate.  Application  was  rarely  made  to 
this  a6tion,  except  as  an  exertion  of  public  fpirit  or  an  example  of  private  virtue. 
When  a  Lucretia  plunged  a  poniard  into  her  own  bofom,  and  though  uncon- 
fcious  of  guilt  determined  to  fuffer  its  punifliment,  fhe  furnilhed  a  noble  leflbn 
to  her  fex  of  the  native  charms  and  influence  of  modefty  j  fo  as  well  to  deferve 
(on  heathen  principles)  to  have  her  name  for  ever  annexed  to  the  idea  [o]  of 
chaftity..  When  a  Curtius  leaped  into  [p]  the  yawning  gulph,  it  was  to  facri- 
fice  his  own  life  to  the  perpetual  fame  of  his  country ;  and  when  the  Decii  at 
different  [q^]  times  devoted  themfclves  with  all  religious  folemnity  to  certain 
death,  it  was  to  purchafe  vi61ory  to  the  arms  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Here 
was  a  liberal  and  generous  principle  of  fuicide,  in  which  felf  and  its  interefls 
^future  fame  alone  excepted)  were  in  no  fhape  concerned.  Its  occafions  there- 
fore were  rare  and  .its  circumftances  full  of  dignity.  It  breathed  a  fpirit  of 
virtue,  of  freedom,  of  difmtereftednefs  and  love  of  folid  glory.  It  was  an  event 
founded  on  a  certain  dignity  of  fentiment,  on  a  brave  and  magnanimous  prin- 
ciple of  condudl;  and  not,  as  in  the  after-times  of  Rome,  made  a  matter  of 
private  concern  and  felfifh  feelings,,  or  a  cowardly,  criminal  and  defperate  con-- 
clufion  of  a  bafe  and  inglorious  life.  Thus  flood  the  cafe  of  fuicide  in  the. 
earlier  days  of  Rome  •,  in  which  religion  [rJ  was  cultivated  with  zeal,  and  the  fear 
of  the  Gods  was  carried  even  to  an  excefs  of  fuperflition.    This  enthufiaftic 

[n]  Pulfant  ruinae  fponte  prsecipites  aut  impafta  incendils  quatitur  folum  terrae  motibus ;  durant 
tamen  Cloacse  a  Tarquinio  Prifco  annis  o6tingeiitis  prope  inexpugnabiles  :  non  omittendo  memorabili 
exemplo,  vel  eb  magis,  quoniam  celeberrimis  rerum  conditoribus  (i.  e.  hiftorians)  omiflum  eft.  Cum 
id  opus  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  plebis  manibus  faceret,  efletque  labor  incertum  longior .  an  periculofior, 
p^flim,  confcita  nece  Quiritibus  taedium  fugientibus.  Novum  &  inexcogitatum  antea  pofteaque  reme- 
dium  invenit  ille  rex  ut  omnium  ita  defundlorum  figc;rct  crucibus  corpora,  fpe£tacula  civibus  fimul  & 
feris  volucribufque  laceranda.  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  L.  XXXVL  15. 

[o]  Ego  me,  etfi  peccato  abfolvo,  fupplicio  non  libero;  nec  ulla  deinde  impudica  Lucretise  ex- 
emplo vivat.-  Liv.  I.  Iviii. 

[p]  See  Livy,  VII.  vi. 

[q^]  See  the  form     thefe  devotions,  Liv.  L.  VIII.  c.  ix,  and  x,  andL,  X,  xxyiii.  . 
[r]  Noftri  majpres  relligiofiffimi  homines.— —Sallust. 
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reverence  for  religion  led  the  Romans  to  acknowledge  a  divine  interpofition  in 
every  event,  and  taught  them  to  expert  the  favour  and  protection  of  Heaven, 
only  fo  long  as  they  continued  to  a6i:  with  moderation,  integrity  and  virtue: 
and  what  more  particularly  concerns  the  prefent  mquiry,  thefe  awful  impreffions 
withheld  them  from  the  impatience  and  impiety  of  fuicide.  When  the  honour 
of  their  friends  or  their  country  called,  they  gloried  in  the  voluntary  facrifice 
of  their  lives  ;  but  they  feared  to  rulh  precipitately  into  the  regions  of  the  other 
world  on  mere  perfonal  regards.  They  were  ready  to  fuffer  every  torment  and 
affliction  themfelves  rather  than  yield  to  defpair  and  fuicide : — a  Regulus  [s] 
counfelled  his  countrymen  well  againft  his  own  intereft,  reverenced  his  oath 
though  exacted  by  enemies,  and  returned  to  a  certainty  of  fufFering  [t]  cruel 
tortures  in  Carthage,  from  which  his  own  fword  (had  he  thought  it  lawful) 
might  have  inftantly  delivered  him. 

But  the  difinterefted  and  enduring  principles  of  a  R^egulus  prevailed  not 
always  in  Rome.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  develope  the  caufes,  which  led  to 
a  change  of  fentiments,  and  what  could  produce  fueh  a  general  tendency  to  the 
praaice  of  fuicide,  as  is  to  be  fbund  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  empire. 
JSTow  this  arofe,  not  only  from  the  great  increafe  of  power  and  wealth,  and  of 

[s]  It  is  not  meant  to  be  aflerted  here,  that  there  were  no  felf-murderers  in  the  early  days  of  Rome 
on  private  accounts  (no  doiibt  there  were  fome),  but  only,  that  the  general  turn  and  temper  of  thofe 
times  were  not  favourable  to  fuch  fuicide,  as  regarded  felf  alone.  Menenius  Agrippa  (we  read)  ftarved 
himfelf  out  of  indignation  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  citizens;  and  Appius  Claudius  prevented  a  difgrace- 
ful  condemnation  by  his  previous  felf-murder ;  fo  did  Appius  the  Decemvir  and  his  colleague  Oppius 
in  the  bufinefs  of  Virginia. 

[t]  Fertur  pudlc«  conjugis  ofculurrij 
Parvofque  natos,  ut  capitis  minor, 
A  fe  removifie  &  virilem 
Torvus  humi  pofiuilTe  vultum; 
iDonec  labantes  confdio  Patres 
Firmaret  audor  nunquam  alias  data, 
Interque  moerentes  amicos 
Egregius  propj?raret  exuL 
Atqui  fciebat,  quae  fibi  barbarus 
Tortor  parabat :  non  aliter  tamen 
Dimovit  obftantes  propiftquos, 

Et  populum  reditas  morantem,  &c.— — HoR.  Od.  V.  L.  III.  of  Regulus. 

confequent 
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confequent  luxury  and  corruption  of  manners,  but  from  the  introdudion  and 
progrefs  of  the  Grecian  philofophy  in  Italy  at  a  time,  when  Roman  valour 
and  firmnefs  were  on  the  decline,  as  having  no.  formidable  rival  to  oppofe  them, 
and  thus  to  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  their  vigour  and  exertion. 

For  a  confiderable  time  after  the  adjuftment  of  the  difputes  between  the 
fenate  and  people,  fenfations  of  public  good  and  private  difmtereftednefs  feem 
to  have  wholly  occupied  the  breaft  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Infomuch  that  when 
Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus  came  to  affift  the  Tarentines  againft  the  Roman  arnis 
(about  the  year  of  Rome  474),  he  found  the  leaders  of  that  incorrupt  and  fturdy 
race  of  men  equally  deaf  to  the  infmuations  of  crafty  eloquence,  and  hardened 
againfl:  the  proffers  of  gold  and  bribery.  A  third  method  however  was  tried 
by  the  orator  [u]  Cineas  (who  was  Pyrrhus's  arabaffadour),  that  of  endeavour- 
ing to  corrupt  their  religious  principles  by  ufing  his  mellifluent  tongue  in 
praife  of  the  doilrines  of  Epicurus,  which  were  then  (it  is  faid)  for  the  firft  time 
broached  in  Italy.  This  difcourfe  was  held  in  the  camp  of  Pyrrhus  before 
Fabricius  and  a  venerable  deputation  of  Roman  fenators.  The  orator  and  phi- 
lofopher  explained  what  was  maintained  by  that  fe<5l  concerning  the  Gods  and 
the  commonwealth ; — '*  that  the  Gods  concerned  not  themfelves  at  all  about 

human  affairs,  but  led  a  life  of  continued  ages  in  mere  indolence  and  plea- 
"  fure;  and  that  man  ought  to  feek  for  his  happinefs  in  "  pleafure"  alone,  with- 
*'  out  paying  that  attention  to  public  affairs,  which  muft  unavoidably  difturb  his 

repofe  and  tranquillity."  But  while  Cineas  was  fetting  forth  thefe  enervating 
and  degrading  dodlrines  with  allthe  eloquence  that  became  a  fcholar.of  'De- 
mofthenes,  the  honeft  Fabricius  is  faid  to  have  [x]  exclaimed — '*  O  that  the 
*'  enemies  of  Rome  may  always  entertain  themfelves  with  fuch  opinions  as 
"  thefe!"    The  harangue  of  Cineas  was  premature  in  its  nature j  fmce  the 

[u]  Cineas  was  a  fcholar  of  the  great  Demofthenes,  and  Pyrrhus  declared,  "  that  he  had  conquered 

more  towns  by  the  perfuafion  of  his  tongue  than  by  his  own  fword."  See  Plutarch's  Life  of 

Pyrrhus. 

[x]  "  Sa^pe  audivi  (fays  Cato  the  elder)  a  majoribus  natu,  qui  fe  porro  pueros  a  fenibus,  audilTe 
dicebant,  mirari  folitum  C.  Fabricium,  quod,  cum  apud  regem  Pyrrhum  legatus  eflet,  audiflet  a 
Theflalo  Cinea,  eifTe  quendam  (Epicurum  fcil.)  Athenis,  qui  fe  fapientem  profiteretur,  eumque  dicere, 
omnia,  quse  faceremus,  ad  voluptatem  efTe  referenda ;  quod  ex  eo  audientes  M.  Curium  &  J.  Corun- 
canium  optare  folitot,  ut  id  Samnitibus  Jpfique  Pyrrho  perfuaderetur,  quo  facilius  vinci  poffint,  cum 
fe  voluptatibus  dedilTent." — --Cic,  de  Seneft. — See  alfo  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Pyrrhus. 
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period  was  not  yet  arrived,  in  which  fuch  an  indolent  and  impious  philofophy 
could  make  an  impreffion  on  Roman  integrity,  patriotifm  and  religious  faith, 
A6live  virtue,  the  love  of  his  country,  and  the  fear  of  the  Gods  predominated 
as  yet  in  a  Roman's  breaft:.  Even  Gallic  barbarity  in  the  midft  of  conqueft  had 
not  long  before  been  awed  into  reverence  by  the  majeftic  gravity  and  venerable 
appearance  [y]  of  a  Roman  fenate,  fo  as  to  offer  a  blind  adoration,  as  to  the 
tutelar  deities  of  the  place.  Such  charaflers  v/ere  not  fit  to  become  difciples  of 
Epicurus.  But  time  works  wonderful  changes,  and  what  was  reje6led  then  with 
contempt  and  indignation  became  applauded  and  patronized  in  a  later  period. 

When  the  Romans  had  nothing  further  to  dread  from  their  great  rival  Car- 
thage, and  had  alfo  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  ftates  of  Greece  and  many 
provinces  in  Afia,  they  in  their  turn  became  the  flaves  of  the  vanquifhed,  by 
the  importation  of  Eaftern  manners  and  Grecian  philofophy.  *•  Foreign 
*'  luxuries  (fays  Livy,  XXXIX.  vi.)  were  introduced  into  Rome  by  our  Afiatic 
*'  armies.  They  firft  brought  into  the  city  couches  of  brafs,  and  a  fort  of 
"  tables  and  fide-boards,  which  were  then  efteemed  magnificent  furniture. 
"  Then  were  fmging  girls  and  female  muficians,  players,  and  dancers  firft  in- 

troduced  at  convivial  entertainments,  and  the  banquets  themfelves  were  pre- 

pared  with  more  than  ufual  coft  and  care.  **  A  cook,"  who  by  our  anceftors 
*'  was  ever  held  to  be  a  flave  of  the  loweft  eftimation  and  ufe,  began  then  to  be 

valued  j  and  what  was  before  confidered  as  a  mere  office  of  clrudgery,  vi'as  by 
"  degrees  exalted  into  an  art  and  profeffjon  :  and  yet  thefe  were  but  the  feeds 
**  of  our  future  growth  of  luxury."  Thefe  increafing  habits  of  voluptuoufnefs 
introduced  a  correfpondent  effeminacy  of  manners.  The  fources  of  Roman 
fimplicity  being  gradually  corrupted  and  the  ftreams  of  integrity  tainted,  the 
vitiated  mind  was  eafily  drawn  afide  from  the  purfuits  of  folid  glory  to  thofe  of 
pleafurable  indolence  and  gaudy  fhow.  Thus  felfifli  views  and  principles  of 
a6lion  neceffarily  gained  ground.  The  valour  of  the  patriotic  hero  dwindled 
into  the  ambition  of  the  afpiring  citizen.  Luxury  and  profufion  engendered 
avarice,  avarice  begot  rapacity,  and  rapacity  is  the  parent  of  fraud,  injuftice 
and  cruelty.  But  when  things  are  gone  thus  far,  the  mind  eagerly  catches  at 
every  opiifion  that  attempts  to  weaken  the  foundations  of  virtue,  that  fpeaks 
fliglitingly  of  the  exiftence  or  interference  of  the  Gods,  and  argues  againft  all 

[y]  When  Brennus  the  Gaul  entered  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  vidorious  army. 
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notions  of  futurity  :  becaufe  under  the  influence  of  fuch  opinions  alone  it  can 
maintain  its  progrefs  in  vice  with  any  tolerable  cbmfort. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  verging  towards  this  point  of  indifference  to 
every  thing  difmterefted  and  virtuous,  when  the  philofophers  and  rhetoricians 
made  [z]  their  firfl:  appearance  in  Italy.-  They  were  received  with  fo  much 
eagernefs  and  applaufe  by  the  Roman  youth,  that  the  fenate  began  to  take  cog- 
nifance  of  the  matter,  and  fearing  a  decay  of  ancient  difcipline,  through  the 
foft  and  enervating  quality  of  fbudy,  actually  paiTed  a  decree  for  [a]  the  banifh- 
ment  of  all  mafters  of  rhetoric  from  Rome.  The  contagion  of  learning  (if  it 
may  be  fo  called)  thus  fubfided  for  a  time.  But  foon  after  it  gained  frefli  vigour 
on  the  arrival  of  certain  [b]  rhetorical  ambafladours  from  Athens,  to  whom 
the  Roman  youth  liftened  with  fuch  eager  attention,  that  Cato  the  cenfor  fear- 
ing (perhaps  too  juftly),  left  this  fpirit  of  philofophizing  fliould  caufe  the  fpirit 
of  ading  to  evaporate,  and  to  degenerate  into  that  of  mere  fpeaking,  advifsd  a 
difmiffion  of  thefe  wordy  delegates  as  foon  as  poffible,  that  they  might  go  and 
declaim  [c]  to  the  Grecian  children  at  home,  and  leave  the  Roman  youth  to 

[z]  About  the  year  of  Rome  586  (about  20  years  before  the  defi:ru£t!on  of  Carthage),  a  number  of 
Achseans  and  others  from  the  principal  cities  of  Greece,  who  were  known  to  be  difafFe£led  to  the  Roman 
power  there,  were  tranfported  from  their  own  country  and  difperfed  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  Being 
many  of  them  men  of  great  abilities  and  learning  (the  hiftorian  Polybius  was  one)  and  thus  drawn  off 
from  public  acSlion,  they  folaced  themfelves  in  their  retirement  by  the  purfuit  of  letters,  and  by  inflruft-. 
ing  the  Roman  youth  in  the  principles  of  Grecian  eloquence  and  philofophy. — See  for  more  on  this 
matter,  "  Effay  on  Roman  Learning"  prefixed  to  Kennet's  Roman  Antiquities,  and  the  authors 
he  quotes. 

[a]  See  Suetonius,  Lib,  De  Claris  Oratoribus,  or  Kennet  as  above,  for  this  decree,  which  was 
paffed  A.  U.  C.  592. 

[b]  Thefe  were  fent  to  Rome  (about  A.  U.  C.  693)  by  the  Athenians  to  plead  their  caufe  before  the  . 
fenate  in  relation  to  a  mul£l  that  had  been  impofed  upon  them.    Among  the  number  was  Carneades, 
the  founder  of  the  New  Academy — a  man  of  flirewd  eloquence  and  verfatility  of  tongue. 

fc]  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  the  elder  Cato;  to  which  maybe  added  the  following  paffage  from  Pliny,  ' 
Nat.  Hift.  Lib.  XXIX.  c.  i.  Quod  intelligi  poteft  ex  M.  Catone  (the  elder)  cujus  autoritati  tri- 
umphus  &  cenfura  minimum  conferunt ;  tanto  plus  *  in  ipfo  eft.  Quamobrem  verba  ejus  ipfa  po- 
nemus.  "  Dicam  de  iftis  Graecis  fuo  loco,  Marce  fill,  quid  Athenis  exquifitum  habeam,  &  quod 
«  bonum  fit  eorum  literas  infpicere  non  perdifcere,  Vincam  nequiffimum  &  indocile  genus  illorum  5 
*'  &  hoc  puta  vatem  dixiffe,  quandocunque  ifta  gens  fuas  literas  dabit,  omnia  corrumpet." 

*  This  is  fomething  fitnilar  to  what  was  faid  by  Livy  of  the  younger  Cato,  cujus  glorise  nec  profuit  quifc^uain  laudarido, 
jiec  vitupeiando  i^uifcjuam  nocuit,- 
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be  inftruded  in  the  rougher  vhtues  of  their  anceftors ;  "  for  that  Roman  manli- 
nefs  would  certainly  be  deftroyed,  when  once  it  was  thoroughly  infefled  with 
Greek  letters."  The  ambaffadours  were  quickly  defpatched,  but  not  till  after 
they  had  left  a  fufficient  flock  of  philofophical  opinions  behind  them  to  effedt  all 
that  Cato  had  foretold  [d]. 

Now  there  happened  to  be  two  fe6ls  of  Grecian  philofophers,  whofe  opinions 
feemed  particularly  calculated  to  catch  the* attention  of  the  Romans  at  this 
period  j  and  which  were  both  eminently  adapted  to  promote  the  principle  of 
fuicide ;  the  one  by  confequences  indifputably  flowing  from  their  acknowledged 
principles ;  the  other  by  dire6l  and  open  avowal  of  its  practice.  Thefe  were 
the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics.  As  for  the  doubting  tenets  of  the  new  Academy, 
they  were  wonderfully  adapted  at  this  time  to  unhinge  every  thing  [e]  ferious 
and  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  rank  Epicurifm.  The  pleafurable 
doftrines  of  the  Epicurean  philofophy  were  well  calculated  to  meet  the  growing 
diffolution  of  Roman  virtue;  whilft  its  infidel  and  atheiftical  notions  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  Gods  and  futurity,  could  not  but  ferve  to  imprefs  an  idea  of  the 
indifference  and  innocence  of  fuicide,  and  thus  widely  to  diiieminate  its  pra6lice. 
When  according  to  the  predidion  of  the  elder  Cato,  the  vigour  of  Roman 
manners  had  fuffered  a  taint  by  the  introdu61:ion  of  rhetorical  harangues,  and 
the  art  of  fpeaking  well  had  taken  place  of  the  feverer  glory  of  acting  well,  the 
rifing  generation  of  Roman  youth  was  naturally  more  earneft  to  make  a  progrefs 
in  thefe  light  and  fuperficial  ornaments  than  in  the  feverer  virtues  of  their  an- 
ceftors. Thefe  were  left  to  the  admirers  of  Stoicifm ;  while  the  foft  alluring 
paths  of  pleafure  fuited  better  with  the  purfuit  of  indolence  and  inadlivity. 

[d]  Graecia  capta  ferum  vi^orem  cepit.  HoR.. 

[e]  It  is  related  of  Carneades,  that  during  his  ftay  at  Rome  on  occafion  of  the  Athenian  embafTy, 
(for  he  was  one  of  the  delegates)  he  one  day  made  a  full  and  accurate  harangue  on  the  obligation  of 
juftice,  to  the  great  fatisfaftion  and  improvement  of  his  audience: — that  the  next  day  he  refuted  every 
thing  he  had  faid  before,  and  argued  away  the  virtue  he  feemed  to  have  fo  firmly  eftablifhed.  This 
was  to  confirm  the  doubting  principles  of  his  new  feft.  It  might  ftiow  his  own  wit  and  invention, — 
but  on  what  were  the  admiring  crowd  to  reft  their  judgments? — in  doubt  and  uncertainty,  in  fcepticifm 
and  infidelity — in  fpeculative  atheifm  and  praftical  Epicurifm.  Cato  had  good  reafon  to  wilh  to  get 
rid  of  fuch  a  man  as  this.    Such  a  fpecimen  juftly  led  him  to  be  fevere  on  Grecian  letters. 

Fads 
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Fa6ls  confirmed  the  hafty  ftrides,  which  the  Epicurean  philofophy  made  in 
Rome.  For  a  fhort  time  [f]  after  this  period  (viz.  the  deftruftion  of  Carthage) 
it  is  evident,  that  all  reverence  for  the  Gods,  all  refpedl  for  oaths,  all  genuine 
love  of  their  country,  all  regard  for  whatever  was  virtuous  and  ferious,  was 
nearly  annihilated  in  Rome.  The  feeds  of  diffipation  and  corruption  were  fo 
generally  fpread,  that  a  wild,  unlettered  African  could  exclaim  with  truth  on 
the  convi6lion  of  his  own  experience — that  all  things  were  [g]  venal  at  Rome.'" 
The  conduct  of  the  Romans  from  this  period,  the  bloody  profcriptions  of  Marius 
and  Sylla  (which  gave  rife  to  a  number  of  fuicides),  the  Catalinarian  confpiracy, 
the  civil  wars  of  the  Triumvirates,  are  fo  many  undeniable  proofs,  that  all  re- 
verence for  religion  and  the  Gods,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  degrading 
dodrines  and  atheiflical  tenets  of  the  followers  of  Epicurus  were  very  generally 
prevalent.  A  Roman  fenator  could  now  be  heard  with  patience  and  applaufe, 
whilft  he  was  pleading  the  caufe  of  traitors  and  confpirators  before  a  Roman 
fenate !  A  Roman  fenator  could  dare  openly  to  avow  without  fear  of  reprehen- 
fion,  '*  that  death  is  the  end  of  all  our  cares; — that  beyond  it  there  [h]  is  neither 
"  room  for  hopes  nor  fears."  How  would  a  Cineas  have  triumphed  and  a 
Fabricius  hung  his  head,  had  they  been  prefent  in  this  affembly! 

In  the  decline  of  the  republic  the  chief  men  of  Rome  were  for  the  moft  part 
Epicureans.  But  the  tenets  of  this  philofophy  were  wonderfully  adapted  to 
confirm  in  principle  the  grofs  doftrine  of  fuicide,  which,  when  perpetrated  as 

[f]  Deos  negligere,  omnia  venalla  habere — humana  omnia  divinaque  mifceri — delubra  fpoliare, 
facra  profanaque  omnia  polluere.  Sallust.  ,  . 

[g]  Urbem  venalem  &  mature  perituram,  fi  emptorem  Invenerit.  Jugurtha  in  Saelust. 

[h]  In  \u£tu  atque  miferiis  mortem  aerumnarum  requiem,  non  cruciatum  effe ;  earn  cuncla  mor- 
talium  difiblvere  ;  Ultra  neque  curse  neque  gaudio  locum  efle." — See  Caefar's  fpeech  in  Salluft  in 
favour  of  Cataline's  afTociates. — See  alfo  Cato's  reply  to  Caefar,  in  which  he  flightly  touches  on  this 
paflage — but  with  no  marks  of  Fabrician  indignation  at  its  impiety. — "  Bene  &  compofite  C.  Csefar 
paulo  ante  in  hoc  ordine  de  vita  &  morte  differuit,  credo  faifa  exiftumans  ea,  quse  de  inferis  memo- 
rantur ;  diverfo  itinere  malos  a  bonis  loca  tetra,  in  culta,  fceda  ac  formidolofa  habere."  Cicero  on  the 
fame  occafion  feems  to  accede  to  Caefar's  opinion,  only  thinks  it  better,  that  the  vulgar  at  leaft  fhould 
have  fome  dread  of  futurity.  "  Itaque  ut  aliqua  in  vitaformido  improbis  elTet  pofita,  apud  inferos  ejuf., 
modi  quasdam  illi  antiqui  fupplicia  impiis  conftituta  elTe  voluerunt ;  quod  videlicet  intelligebant,  his 
remotis,  mortem  non  efle  pertimefcendam."  Cic.  in  Catalinam,  Orat,  IV.  fedl.  4. 

See  more  on  thefe  paflages  in  Warburton's  Divine  Legation,  Book  III.  feci,  2, 

the 
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the  conclufion  of  a  vicious  courfe  of  life,  muft  be  founded  on  a  difbelief  of  any 
future  account.  When  our  views  of  adion  are  wholly  felfifh  and  grounded  on 
mean  and  degrading  principles  (like  thofe  of  Epicurus's  herd) ;  when  the  prac- 
tice of  forbearance  is  fet  at  nought ;  when  the  Gods  are  difcarded  from  all  in- 
terference in  worldly  concerns  and  the  retribution  of  futurity  is  annihilated  ; 
where  fuch  opinions  prevail,  if  there  arife  a  failure  in  any  fcheme  of  ambition, 
of  pride,  of  avarice,  of  pleafure,  then  are  the  pangs  of  difappointment  mofi: 
^feverely  felt,  becauie  there  is  no  refting-place  or  grounds  of  fubmiffion  and 
refignation  left  in  the  mind.  The  tortures  of  the  paffions  are  keen  and  exceffive, 
and  when  their  difappointments  are  deemed  infurmountable,  the  only  refuge  is 
held  forth  in  a  flight  by  fuicide.  Thus  not  only  an  idea  of  its  lawfulnefs,  but 
of  its  expediency,  its  utility,  aud  neceffity,  as  a  total  relief  from  pain  and 
trouble  of  all  forts,  is  unavoidably  imprefied  on  the  mind.  Such  a  prevalence 
had  thefe  abfurd  and  monftrous  do6lrines  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  republic. 

There  w^anted  but  one  thing  to  diffufe  and  complete  the  baneful  effe<5l  of 
opinions  fo  pleafant  in  themfelves  to  a  vitiated  mind  ;  and  that  was,  the  per- 
fuafive  powers  and  energy  of  language.  This  fafcination  was  exhibited  to  the 
Romans  in  their  native  tongue  by  the  poet  Lucretius,  who  made  the  Grecian 
philofopher  to  affume  a  Latin  garb,  and  who  difguifed  and  decorated  his  de- 
ftru(5live  doftrines  in  all  the  bold  and  figurative  [i]  fiftion  of  ftrong  nervous 
poetry.  The  genius  of  Lucretius  was  powerful,  exuberant,  and  worthy  of 
adorning  a  better  fubje6l  than  the  exaltation  [k]  of  pleafure  and  atheifm.  But 

his 

[i]  Lucretius  died  (as  fome  fay  killed  himfelf)  in  the  flower  of  his  age  ;  about  the  year  of  Rome 
700,  or  52  before  Chrift.  A  potion  (as  is  generally  faid)  had  been  given  him  fome  time  before  by 
his  wife  in  .a  fit  of  jealoufy,  which  at  times  difordered  his  brain  ;  and  it  was  during  the  lucid  intervaJs 
of  his  phrenzy,  that  (as  feme  aiErm)  he  wrote  his  famous  poem,  "  De  Natura  Rerum,"  on  Epicurean 
principles. 

[k]  Lucretius  continually  mentions  the 

■  dux  vitae  dla  voluptas 

Te  fequitur  cupide,  quo  quemque  inducere  pergis. 

And  he  honeftly  acknowledges  (which  is  more  candid  than  the  modern  race  of  infidels)  that  he  hopes 
to  eftablifh  his  credit, 

Primiim  quod  magnis  doceo  de  rebus  &  ar<3:is 

Relligionuni  animos  nodis  exfolvere  pergo,-  Lib.  L  930, 

3  .  His 
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Bis  poem  was  admirably  calculated  at  the  time  to  fpread  the  caufe  of  diffipation 
and  impiety,  with  which  that  of  felf-murder  is  at  all  times  clofely  conneded. 
No  wonder  then,  that  the  Romans  were  ftill  further  deluded  by  the  plaufibility 
of  this  writer,  who  concealed  his  "  empty"  fchemes  [l]  under  the  beauties  of 
poetic  fi6lion.  They  gave  themfelves  up  from  henceforward  to  an  excefs  of 
pleafure,  profufion,  and  luxury ;  and  when  all  further  procurement  of  thefe 
failed, — to  the  general  and  unreftrained  pradtice  of  fuicide. 

But  the  efFe6ls  of  Epicurean  principles  being  the  fame  in  every  age  and 
country,  they  are  to  be  confidered  only  as  exercifing  their  general  influence  on 
the  Romans  in  the  fame  manner,  as  they  do  in  every  ftate  tending  to  corruption. 
There  was  however  another  peculiar  fource  from  whence  much  Roman  fuicide 
fprang,  and  which  has  contributed  in  a  manner  to  aggrandife  its  fame  in  mo- 
dern days  ; — and  this  was  "  Stoicifm."  The  tenets  of  this  philofophy  were  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  coincide  with  the  ideas  of  an  old  Roman ;  fmce  the  ftoical 
wife  man  was  in  many  points  a  tranfcript  of  his  charafler.  Severity  of  manners, 
difintereftednefs,  and  firmnefs  were  expreffive  of  both :  but  the  principle  from 
whence  this  integrity  and  refolution  proceeded  was  in  favour  of  the  Roman. 
The  Stoic  was  wrapped  up  in  perfonal  dignity,  which  he  fought  indeed  through 
the  pradice  of  every  thing  that  was-  ufeful  to  others,  as  well  as  honourable  to 
himfelf ;  while  the  old  Roman  never  feemed  to  ftudy  or  think  of  his  own 
dignity  i^:  comparifon  of  his  country's  glory.  The  Stoic  therefore  retired  from 
life,  when  he  could  no  longer  maintain  his  former  confequence  in  the  flate  5 
the  old  Roman,  regardlefs  of  every  thing  that  appertained  to  felf,  never  confi- 
dered his  obligations  to  his  country  difcharged,  till  he  either  fell  in  battle,  or 
endeavoured  to  gain  fome  great  advantage  to  his  fellow-citizens  by  throwing 
himfelf  in  the  way  of  certain  deftruaion. — But  the  tranfition  was  eafy  from 
the  old  Roman  difintereftednefs  to  the  felf-dignity  of  Stoicifm.  For  when  that 
country  began  to  be  debafed  by  the  profligacy  of  its  own  citizens,  whofe  honour 
an  old  Roman  preferred  to  his  own,  all  concern  for  its  interefts  was  very  na- 

His  arguments,  "  that  all  our  uneafinefs  in  lift  arifes  from  the  fear  of  death  and  from  religion;"  and 
his  proofs  «  of  the  foul's  dying  with  the  body"  are  very  artfully  drawn  up,  though  wholly  deftitute  of 
Tubftantial  reafoning.  But  yet  they  are  the  arguments  of  all  the  fccptical  and  infidel  writers  of  this  age, 
who  can  produce  no  t  etter,  but  v*'ho  would  fain  pafs  them  off  for  their  ov/n. 

[l]  '  ■  Namque  eft  in  rebus  "  Inane"— is  Lucretius's  maxim. . 

•  -  ,     .  turally 
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turally  and  properly  transferred  by  the  few  remaining  virtuous  members  of  the 
community  to  *'  themfelves in  whom  alone  in  fad;  the  republic  could  be  faid 
to  exifl :  and  thus  "  Stoical  and  Roman  virtue"  became  coincident  and  united 
in  a  perfonal  dignity  of  chara6ler.  But  as  neither  an  old  Roman  citizen,  nor 
a  ftoic  philofopher,  wifhed  his  country  to  exift  but  in  freedom  and  honour,  fo 
neither  in  flagitious  times  did  he  choofe  himfelf  to  furvive  his  own  perfonal 
confequence.  Wherefore  though  Roman  integrity  and  virtue  was  fetting  apace 
on  the  introdudion  of  the  ftoic  philofophy,  yet  there  were  ftill  many  individuals, 
who  entertained  high  notions'  of  probity  and  a  difuiterefted  love  of  their  country. 
Among  fuch  the  doctrines  of  Stoicifm  found  ftrenuous  advocates  j  and  in  par- 
ticular its  avowal  and  injun6lion  of  fuicide  on  dignified  occafions  was  well 
calculated  to  infpire  virtuous  exertions  in  virtuous  minds,  in  the  midft  of  pro- 
fligacy and  corruption  of  manners.  The  Roman  Stoic  proceeded  with  vigour 
in  his  honeft  caufe,  being  fatisfied  by  his  principles  of  philofophy,  that  it  was 
both  meritorious  and  honourable  to  put  himfelf  to  death,  vv'hen  from  the  pre- 
valence of  outward  circumftances  againft  him,  he  could  no  longer  maintain  his 
life  in  its  former  [m]  confequence.  Suicide  therefore  gained  daily  ground  on 
ftoical  principles  amid  the  better  fort  of  Romans ;  amid  thofe,  who  adhered  to 
ancient  difcipline  and  religious  manners,  till  it  obtained  its  full  fand:ion  and 
authority  from  the  fword  of  Cato. 

The  joint  influence  then  of  the  tenets  [n]  of  thefe  two  feds  of  philofophy, 
which  comprehended  the  citizens  of  moll  defcriptions,  proved  a  powerful  and 
effe6lual  caufe  of  the  introdu6lion  of  the  *'  principle"  of  fuicide  at  Rome; 
whilft  many  particular  circumftances  of  the  times,  which  were  full  of  public 
injuftice,  rapine,  and  cruelty,  contributed  to  draw  forih  this  [o]  principle  into 

frequent 

[m]  Dign'itas  potiiis  fine  vita  quam  vita  fine  dignitate — was  the  ftoical  maxim. 

[n]  It  appears  however,  that  there  were  ftill  adherers  in  Rome  to  the  Socratic  fchco],  who  con^- 
dcmned  the  principle  of  fuicide;  fmce  Seneca  fays  (as  has  been  noticed  before)  "  You  will  find  even 
"  among  thofe,  who  profefs  wifdom,  fome,  vt^ho  deny  that  we  ought  to  ofFer  violence  to  our  owr. 
"  lives,"  &c.  Ep.  Ixx. 

[o]  The  judicious  Montefquieu  (in  his  Rife  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  c.  xii.)  mentions  the 
following  circumftances  as  produaive  of  fo  much  fuicide  in  Rome.  They  are  moft  of  them  confe- 
quences  either  of  Stoical  or  Epicurean  principles  called  forth  into  praftice  by  the  temper  of  the  times. 
«  One  may  give  feveral  reafons  (fays  he)  why  the  cuftom  of  fuicide  was  fo  general  among  the 

*'  R.omans 
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frequent  pradice.  It  was  during  the  reigns  of  the  firft  Roman  emperors  that 
the  rage  of  fuicide  was  fo  generally  prevalent,  and  was  fo  much  countenanced 
and  applauded  at  Rome;  when  it  was  pradifed,  not  on  caufes  of, dignity  alone, 
but  on  every  light  and  trivial  occafion.  The  annals  of  thofe  days  teem  with 
fuicide.  Pity,  horror  and  indignation  are  repeatedly  raifed  in  the  breaft  oF 
every  one,  who  reads  the  felf-murdering  lift.  The  perfeverance  of  numbers, 
who  ftarved  themfelves  to  death,  was  wonderful ;  the  calmnefs  and  compofure, 
nay  even  the  cheerfulnefs  they  exhibited  and  the  delight  they  feemed  to  take  in 
opening  and  clofmg  their  veins,  and  in  courting  or  retarding  the  approach  of 
death,  was  truly  aftonifhing ;  while  the  ceremony  and  folemnity,  which  others 
employed  in  accomplifhing  this  fatal  bufmefs,  was  as  Angularly  ftriking  and 
awful.  It  was  not  an  a6f  of  privacy  or  retirement  from  the  eye  of  obfervation, 
but  openly  avowed  and  often  publicly  performed  ;  nor  did  fingle  inftances  fuffice, 
but  it  was  done  by  whole  families  at  once.  It  was  not  always  even  a  voluntary 
aft  in  the  doer,  but  he  was  urged  and  infpirited  to  compafs  his  o\K'n  death. 
Examples  might  be  brought  without  end,  but  a  few  will  fufnce  (added  to  thofe, 
which  have  been  already  mentioned  in  different  parts  of  the  work)  to  give  a  ti  ait 
of  the  reft.  Among  thefe  inftances  we  fliall  find,  that  the  fpirit  of  fuicide  alfo 
pervaded  the  female  breaft,  and  that  numbers  of  women  voluntarily  facrificed 
their  lives  with  the  greateft  intrepidity :  nor  was  their  fuicide  always  perpetrated 
on  their  own  accounts,  but  many  times  for  the  purpofe  of  infufmg  courage  and 
refolution  into  a  wavering  hufl^and,  who  was  taught  by  thefe  bloody  heroines, 
how  to  ftrike  the  deadly  blow. 

If  there  can  be  excufe  or  femblance  of  fortitude  in  delivering  onefelf  by  fuicide 
from  acute  pains  and  tortures  of  body,  what  muft  be  thouglit  of  the  fpirit  of 
that  female  [p],  who  judging  the  diforders  under  which  her  huPoand  laboured 
to  be  incurable,  and  unwilhng  that  he  fhpu-ld  live  longer  in  torment,  not  only 

"  Romans  : — the  progrefs  of  the  Stoic  fe£l,  which  encouraged  it:— the  efl-.iblifliment  of  triumphs  and  of 
"  llavery,  which  ied  many  great  men  to  think,  that  they  could  not  furvive  a  defeat: — the  advantage 
«  that  the  accufed  man  had  by  kilHng  himfelf  rather  than  undergo  a  judgment,  by  which  his  memory 
"  was  tarnifhed  and  bis  goods  confifcated: — a  kind  of  point  of  honour'  that  might  be  more  reafonable 
than  that,  which  leads  us  at  this  day  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  friend  for  a  gefture  or  a.  v/ord : — bMy 
"  its  great  encouragem.ent  to  heroifm,  every  one  being  thus  able  to  finiili  the  piece,  which  he  played 
*'  in  the  world,  at  what  point  he  pleafed." 

[pj  See  Plin.  Ep.  Lib.  VI.  xxiv, 

L  1  advifed 
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advifed  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  wretched  being,  but  prorhifed  herfelf  to  be- 
come the  example,  the  leader,  and  companion  of  his  death !  This  fhe  accom- 
pliflied  by  tying  her  hufband's  body  to  her  own,  and  then  plunging  into  the 
lake,  which  was  beneath  their  chamber-window.  She  was  a  private  woman 
and  unknown  to  fanxe.  But  as  Pliny  obferves  on  this  occafion,  "  the  perfon 
"  only  and  not  the  aclion  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  diilinguifhed  Arria." 
This  Roman  matron,  v/ifhing  to  infpirit  her  timid  hufoand  not  to  fall  by  the 
hands  of  a  public  executioner  (to  whofe  flroke  he  was  condemned),  plunged  a 
dagger  firfl:  into  her  own  bread  [qJ\  and  with  a  fmile  exclaimed,  My  Pastus 
*'  it  hurts  not."  Refolution  feems  to  have  diHinguifhed  the  women  belonging 
to  this  family.  For  another  Arria,  who  was  daughter  of  the  former  and  wife 
of  Thrafea  Psetus,  was  hardly  v.'ithheld  from  accompanying  her  hufband  [r]  in 
his  iaft  moments  of  fuicide. — When  a  fword  was  denied  to  Portia  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  felf-deflruftion,  fhe  devoured  hot  burning  coals,  that  flie  might  {how 
herfelf  in  her  death  to  be  the  daughter  of  Cato  and  the  wife  [s]  of  Brutus. 

An  aflembly  of  friends  (not  a  confultation  of  phyficians  to  preferve  life)  are 
found  in  debate  in  the  fick-chamber  of  Marcellinus,  urging  the  reafons, 
which  fhould  induce  him  to  deliver  himfelf  from  his  bodily  pains  by  becoming 
his  own  executioner.  He  was  won  by  their  arguments  and  ftarved  himfelf 
after  ufmg  much  previous  [t]  ceremony. — The  elegant  and  accompUfiied 

[qJ]  "  Pffite  non  dolet."  See  Plin.  L.  IIL  Ep.  xvi.  for  more  inftances  of  heroifm  in  this  Arria  the 
wife  of  Caecina  Paetus. 

[r]  Caecina  Paetus,  who  was  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  killed  himfelf  with 
the  fame  fword  that  reeked  v/ith  his  Arria's  blood,  but  wanted  this  example  of  refolution  in  her  to 
infpire  him  with  fufficient  courage.  Thrafea  Paetus,  who  was  condemned  by  Nero,  was  a  man  of 
excellent  charafter  and  unfliaken  integrity;  confequently  odious  to  court-minions.  He  alfo  poffefied 
.1  great  fliare  of  ftoical  dignity  and  refolution.  When  his  doom  was  fixed,  his  wife,  who  was  the 
younger  Arria,  was  very  earncfl:  to  follow  iier  mother's  example  and  to  die  with  Thrafea :  but  he 
would  not  fufter  it  for  the  fake  of  their  infant-daughter.  He  then  took  Helvidius  his  fon-in-lav/  and 
the  philofopher  Demetrius  into  his  chamber,  where  having  cut  the  veins  of  both  his  arms,  he  fprinkled 
fome  of  the  blood  on  the  floor,  as  a  libation  to  Jupiter  Liberator.  Turning  to  Helvidius,  "  Young 
"  man  (fays  he)  behold  this  fpe£lacle — -and  may  the  Gods  avert  the  omeii  from  you!  but  you  are  born 
*'  in  thofe  days,  in  which  it  is  neceffary  to  ftrengthen  your  refolution  by  fuch  examples  of  firmnefs." — 
Tac.  An.  XVI.  at  end. 

[s]  Val.  Max.  L.  III.  ii.  and  L.  IV.  vi. 

[t]  See  Seneca  in  Ep.  Ixxvii.  and  alfo  Part  IV.  Chap.  iii.  of  this  work,  ^yhcre  the  ftory  of  Mar- 
cclliuub's  death  i?  told  at  length  in  a  note. 

Atticus 
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Attlcus  exhibits  an  inftance  of  the  eafe  and  notoriety,  with  which  a  Roman 
could  determine  to  accelerate  his  own  death.  Being  arrived  at  the  age  of 
feventy-feven  years  and  labouring  under  a  painful  diforder,  he  called  his  friends 
into  his  chamber,  and  communicated  to  them  his  determination  to  llarve  him- 
felf  to  death.  "  You  are  witneffes  (fays  he)  how  earneftly  I  have  ftriven  againft 
my  diforder.  In  this,  I  trull,  I  have  given  you  fatisfa61ion,  though  it  has 
*'  been  to  no  purpofe:  I  rauft  now  confult  for  myfelf.  1  would  not  wifh  to 
"  conceal  from  you,  that  from  henceforward  I  Hiall  ceafe  to  nourifii  my  diforder 
**  by  taking  any  fuilenance  ;  fmce  whatever  I  now  receive  only  ferves  to  increafe 
**  my  pains  by  protra6ling  my  life.  I  fliould  in  the  firfl  place  wifli  you  to 
"  approve  my  defign,  or  in  the  next  not  to  attempt  advifmg  me  againft  it." 
His  friends  were  fhocked  and  warmly  remonllrated  j  but  Atticus  continued 
inexorable,  and  the  fifth  day's  abftinence  put  a  period  to  his  life  [u]. 

Starving  was  a  very  ufual  mode  of  fuicide  among  the  Romans,  and  efpecially 
in  cafes  of  obdurate  diftemper.  One  fhould  imagine  the  tedioufnefs  of  this 
procefs  would  have  drawn  afide  many  from  the  completion  of  their  purpofe ; 
as  it  feems  to  require  an  uncommon  exertion  of  refolution  to  be  voluntarily 
dying  for  fo  many  days  together :  and  yet  perfeverance  was  feldom  wanting. 
One  fhould  have  thought  at  leaft  that  the  quickeft  method  would  have  been  mod 
defirablej  and  that  application  would  have  been  as  frequently  made  to  the  fword 
with  them,  as  to  the  piftol  with  us.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe  :  fmce  however 
flrange  and  unaccountable  it  may  appear  in  thefe  days,  there  was  often  an  in- 
dulgence in  the  protradion  of  a  voluntary  death,  of  which  a  fudden  one  would 
have  deprived  its  carelefs  perpetrator.  Of  this  there  is  a  remarkable  inftance 
in  the  felf-murder  of  Petronius.  The  levity  that  diftinguifhed  his  voluntary 
,  death  was  of  a  piece  with  the  gaiety  and  frivolity  of  his  life.  The  capricious 
friendfliip  of  a  Nero  had  been  v/ithdrawn  from  Petronius,  and  in  [x]  confe- 

[u]  See  the  Life  of  Atticus  in  Cornelius  Nepos. 

[x]  Thefe  fuicides,  Vv'ho  killed  themfelves  for  fear  of  being  put  to  death  (of  whom  there  Were  num- 
bers at  this  period),  are  lafhed  by  Martial  in  the  following  epigram. 

Hoftem  cum  fugeret  fe  Fannius  ipfe  peremit  j 
Hie,  rogo,  non  furor  eft,  nesmoriare,  mori  ? 

L  1  a  quence 
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quence  he  had  determined  on  his  own  death.  This  Arbiter  elegantiarnm  [y] 
during  life  Teemed  determined  to  indulge  in  a  luxurious  refinement  of  that  death 
he  was  preparing  to  encounter.  Being  well'  aware,  that  he  could  not  long 
efcape  from  the  murderous  edi6l  after  a  fall  from  the  fummit  of  imperial  favour, 
he  opened  and  clofed  his  veins  at  pleafure;  he  flept  during  the  intervals,  or 
fauntered  about,  and  enjoyed  the  delights  of  converfation  with  his  friends. 
But  his  fubje61:s  were  not  of  that  apt  and  important  nature,  which  diftinguiflied 
the  dying  lips  of  a  Seneca  or  a  Socrates ;  fmce  as  Tacitus  obferves,  "  there  was 
"  no  talk  of  the  foul's  immortality,  or  the  do£lrines  of  wife  men,  but  of  hght 
"  poems  and  wanton  [z]  couplets."  The  poet  Lucan  was  another  inflance  of 
this  fort  of  indulgent  ferenity  in  the  gradual  approaches  of  his  death.  After  the 
veins  of  his  arms  had  been  voluntarily  opened  and  he  had  loll:  a  quantity  of 
blood,  he  felt  his  hands  and  his  legs  as  it  were  already  dead ;  while  the  vital 
parts  were  ftill  warm  and  vigorous.  This  made  him  call  to  mind  and  repeat 
feveral  lines  out  of  his  own  Pharfalia  defcriptive  of  a  perfon  in  a  fimilar  fltua- 
tioHi  and  during  the  repetition  his  voice  failed  [a]  him. 

'  Cocceius 

[y]  Tin  dies  per  fomnum,  nox  ofEcIis  &  obleclamentis  vite  tranfigebatur ;  utque  alios  induftria,  ita 
hunc  Ignavia  ad  famam  protulerat,  habcbaturque  non  ganeo  &  profligator,  ut  plerique,  fua  haurientium-, 
fed  erudito  luxu.  Tac.  An.  XVI. 

[z]  Neque  tamen  prasceps  vitam  expulit,  fed  incifas  venas,  ut  libitum  obligatas,  aperire  rursum  h 
-.illoqui  amicos,  non  per  feria  aut  quibus  conftantiae  gloriam  peteret.  Audiebatque  referentes,  nihil 
de  immortalitate  animae  &  fapientium  placitis,  fed  levia  carmina  &  faciles  verfus.  Servorum  alios 
liirgitionc,  quofdam  verberibus  afFecit;  inilt  &  vias,  fomno  indulfit,  ut  quanquam  coada  mors,  for- 
tuitas  fimilis  eflet.  Tac,  An.  XVI. 

"  Monfieur  de  St.  Evremond  is  very  particular  in  fetting  forth  the  conftancy  and  courage  of  Petro- 
.nius  Arbiter  during  his  laft  moments,  and  he  thinks  he  diicovers  in  them  a  greater  firmnefs  of  mind 
and  refolution  than  in  the  death  of  Seneca,  Cato,  and  Socrates.  There  is  no  queftion  but  this  polite 
author's  afFeftation  of  appearing  fmgular  in  his  remarks,  and  making  difcoveries  which  had  efcaped 
the  obfervations  of  others,  threw  him  into  this  courfe  of  refleftion.  It  was  Petroiiius's  merit,  that  he 
died  in  the  fame  gaiety  of  temper  in  which  he  lived;  but  as  his  life  was  altogether  loofe  and  diflblute, 
the  indifference,  which  he  ftiowed  at  the  clofe  of  it,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  natural  care- 
leflhefs  and  levity  rather  than  fortitude.  The  refolution  of  Socrates  proceeded  from  very  different 
motives — the  confcioufnefs  of  a  well-fpent  life  and  the  profpeft  of  an  happy  eternity." — SpeiSlator,  N°34C|. 

[a]  Is  profluente  fanguine,  ubi  frigefcere  pedes  manufque,  &  paulatim  ab  extremis  cedere  fpiritum, 
ftrvido  ad!i«c  &  compote  mentis  peilore  intelligit :  recordatus  carmen  a  fe  compofitum,  quo  vulnera- 
tiim  militeni  per  ejufmodi  mortis  imtigincm  cbiiffe  tradiderat,  verfus  ipfos  retulit,  caquc  illi  fuprema 
vox  fait.  Tac,  An.  XV. 

N.  B.  The 
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Cocceius  Nerva  flouriflied  in  court-favour,  was  a  man  of  {kill  and  knowledge 
in  the  laws  of  his  country,  was  profperous  in  his  affairs,  found  in  his  health — > 
and  yet  meditated  filicide.  His  prince  Tiberius,  on  being  made  acquainted 
with  his  intention,  urged  many  powerful  arguments  to  divert  him  from  his 
purpofe.  He  inquired  into  his  reafons,  he  foothed  and  entreated  him,  and  at 
length  profeffed,  how  injurious  it  would  be  to  his  own  (the  Emperor's)  cha- 
rader  and  reputation,  {hould  his  bofom-friend  thus  put  an  end  to  his  life 
without  affigning  a  reafon.  But  Nerva  was  refolute  and  died  by  voluntary 
abftinence.  His  friends  afterwards  intimated  a  caufe  which  probably  fwayed 
with  Nerva,  but  which  he  wifhed  to  conceal  from  the  Emperor  himfelf,  viz, 

that  he  was  difpleafed  with  the  ftate  of  public  affairs  and  anxious  for  con- 
^*  fequences ;  that  he  faw  thefe  were  daily  growing  worfe  and  worfe,  which 
"  determined  him  to  die,,  whilft  his  own  integrity  was  yet  untainted."  (Tag. 
An.  VI.) 

The  circumflances  accompanying  the  voluntary  deaths  of  Lucius  Yetus,  his 
mother-in-law  Sextia,  and  Pollutia  his  daughter,  v^ere  truly  affecting.  Vetus 
being  of  the  number  of  thofe,  v;ho  in  the  reign  of  Nero  were  ufed  to  fall 
wretched  vidlims  to  the  villainy  of  Informers,"  prevented  the  ffroke  of  the 
executioner  on  the  entreaties  of  the  women,  Vv^ho  determined  to  bear  him  com- 
pany in  this  bloody  cataftrophe.  "  He  firft  diftributed  all  the  wealth  in  his 
poffeflion  amongft  his  domeitics,  ordering  them  at  the  fame  time  to  remove  out 
of  the  houfe  every  thing  they  were  able  for  their  own  ufe ;  leaving  only  three 
couches  to  fupport  their  three  dead  bodies.  They  then  all  three  retired  into 
the  fame  chamber,  and  opening  their  veins  witli  the  fame  lancet,  calmly  waited 
a  delivery  from  life.  The  eyes  of  the  grandmother  and  father  were  both  fixed 
on  the  daughter  j  while  the  daughter's  wandered  from  [b]  one  to  the  other. 

It 

N.  B.  The  lines  were  thefc 

'  nec,  ficut  vulnere,  fanguis 

Emicuit  lentus  :  ruptis  cadit  undique  venis. 

'  —  pars  ultima  trunci 

Tradidit  in  latum  yacuos  vitalibus  artus. 
At  tumidus  qua  pulmo  jacet,  quia  vifcera  fervent, 
^  .  Hrsferunt  ibi  fata  diu  luftataquc  multum 

Hac  cum  parte  viri,  vix  omnia  membra  tulerunt.  -Lucan,  L,  III.  638.. 

[b,}i  The  beautiful  coneifenefs  of  the  original  is  inimitable  in  a  tranflation.  Pater  fiHam  ;  avia> 
ncptem  ;  ilia  utrofqu.e  intuens ;  &  certatir.i  prec.antes  labenti  animse  celerem  exitum,  ut  relinquerent 

fuos. 
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It  \>vas  the  earneil:  prayer  of  each  of  them  to  die  firft  and  to  leave  the  others  in 
the  very  a<5i:  of  expiring.  But  nature  preferved  her  courfe,  and  they  exphed  in 
the  order  of  their  births." 

Such  fpe6lacles  as  the  above,  horrid  and  barbarous  as  they  may  appear  in 
thefe  days,  were  frequently  to  be  feen  in  the  reigns  [c]  of  the  Casilirs.  Great 
numbers  of  the  noble  families  at  Rome,  who  were  perpetually  liable  to  vexatious 
and  dangerous  profecutions  from  court-minions,  availed  themfelves  of  their 
contempt  of  death  to  avord  the  fhame  of  a  public  condemnation.  They  were 
alfo  inclined  to  this  aft  of  fuicide,  as  fome  advantages  Teemed  annexed  to  this 
method  of  defpatching  themfelves  not  experienced  by  thofe,  who  firmly  flood 
their  trial,  which  was  fure  to  be  followed  by  condemnation  and  execution. 
For  thefe  informations  being  always  laid  for  fome  fuppofed  treafonabie  pradices 
againfl:  the  flate  or  perfon  of  the  Emperor,  the  goods  of  the  offender  were  of  courfe 
confifcated  on  his  condemnation,  and  his  body  (as  that  [d]  of  a  traitor)  refufed 
the  common  rites  of  burial.  Whereas  the  bodies  of  thofe,  who  proceeded  in 
.  this  fummary  way  on  themfelves,  were  buried  as  ufual,  and  their  laft  wills  re- 
mained in  full  force.    This  is  called  by  Tacitus  "  Pretium  feflinandi,"  or  th& 

fuos  fuperflites  &  morituros.  Servavit  ordinem  fortuna ;  &  fenior  prius,  turn  cui  prima  2etas,  ex- 
tino-uuntur.  Tac.  An.  XVL  from  whence  the  account  is  taken. 

[c]  Tacitus,  (An.  XVL)  in  the  midft  of  a  long  catalogue  of  cruelties,  murders,  and  fulcides  during 
the  reign  of  Nero,  makes  the  following  rcfledlions.  Etiam  fi  bella  externa  &  obitas  pro  republica 
mortes  tanta  cafuum  fimilitudine  memorarem,  meque  ipfum  fatias  cepiffet,  aliorumque  t3edium  ex- 
'pe£tarem,  quamvis  honeftos  civium  exitus,  trifles  tamen  &  continues  afpernantium.  At  nunc 
patientia  fervilis,  tantumque  fanguinis  domi  perditum,  fatigant  animum  &  moeftitia  reftringunt,  Neque 
aliam  defenfionem  ab  iis,  quibus  ifta  nofcentur,  exegerim,  quam  ne  oderint  "  (vel  ut  alii  legunt, 
omiferim)"  tam  fegniter  pereuntes.  Ira  ilia  numinum  in  res  Romanas  fuit,  quam  non  ut  in  cladibus 
exercituum  aut  captivitate  urbium  femel  editam  tranfire  licet.  Detur  hoc  illuftrium  virorum  pofte- 
ritati,  ut  quomodo  exequiis  a  promifcua  fepultura  feparantur,  ita  in  traditione  fupremorum  accipiant 
habeantquc  proprlam  memoriani. 

[d]  Tria  potiffimiim  funt  genera,  quibus  leges  Romanse  fepulturam  denegant.  Hi  funt  Hoftes 
patriae  "  (of  any  fort),"  Sufpendiofi  (hoc  eft,  cruciarii,  vel  in  patibulo  fufpenfi,  vel  cruci  affixi)  & 
Avrox^ipi^'    "  Non  folent  (inquit  Neratius  Jurifconfultus)  lugeri  hoftes,  vel  perduellionis  damnati, 

•   "  nec  fufpendiofi,  nec  qui  manus  fibi  intulerunt,  non  teedio  vitse,  fed  mala  confcientia." — Kirchman's 
Appendix  ad  Libros  de  Funeribus  Ronianorum. 

reward 
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reward  [eJ^oF  accelerating  their  own  deaths.  But  it  does  not  mean  (as  it  has 
been  frequently  mifinterpreted)  that  it  was  a  propofed,  fpecific  reward  for 
fuicide ;  but  only,  that  as  fuicide  does  not  feem  to  have  been  punifliable  in  general 
at  this  time  in  Rome,  and  as  the  perfon  in  this  cafe  committing  it,  had  not  been 
"  condemned"  for  any  crime,  he  enjoyed  the  common  privileges  of  the  reft  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  the  right  of  burial  and  of  difpofmg  [f]  of  his  effedls.  How- 
ever 

[e]  Promptas  ejufmodi  mortes  (viz.  by  fuicide)  metus  carnificis  faciebat;  Si  quia  damnati  pyblicatis 
bonis  fepultura  prohibebantur :  eorum  qui  de  fe  ftatuebant,  humabantur  corpora,  manebant  tefta- 
menta — pretium  feftinandi.  Tac.  An.  VI. 

Lipfius's  note  on  this  pafiage  is  as  follows.  Non  mirum,  quia  ne  damnati  quidem  nec  perafti  rei. 
Dio  base  omnia  exprimere  voluit  in  Aftis  anni  784.     Et?  ts  ti-,v  ayofxu  tc/.  0-03^.0,  tx  aTratro-v  ip^twriro,  xai 

fji-sra.  TSTo  E?  rov  woraiJ.ov  tvi^aXhiro.  H^n  ^£  tat  litw;  oi  Trail's;  tuv  bo-iwv  avrti';  j^n  xXr^oioiJ-ojcni',  Bona  ergo  mane- 
bant, fi  quis  prasveniffet  damnationem,  &  teftamenta.  Sed  quid  in  prsmiis  accufatorum  ?  Nihilo 
fecius.  Dari  folere  oftendit  Taciti  locus  fupra  diftus  Lib.  IV.  "  Et  quia  Ccrnutus  (who  had  been 
"  accufed)  fua  manu  ceciderat,  a£lum  de  prsemils  accufatorum  abolendis,  fi  quis  majeftatis  poilulatus 
"  ante  perfe£tum  judicium  fe  ipfe  vita  privaviffet ;  ibaturque  in  earn  fententiam,  ni  duriiis  contraque 
"  morem  fuum  palam  pro  accufatoribus  Csefar  (Tiberius)  "  irritas  leges,  rempublicam  in  prjecipiti 
*'  conqueftus  eflet:  fubverterent  potiiis  jura  quam  cuftodes  eorum  amoverent."  Sic  deLitores,  genus 
"  hominum  publico  exitio  repertum  &  poenis  quidem  nunquam  fatis  coercitum,  per  prs;mia  elicieban- 
"  tur."  Dari  non  folere,  Seneca  in  narranda  Cremutii  Cordi  morte,  quae  fub  hoc  Tiberii  tempus 
(and  fomewhat  after  Cornutus's  fuicide).  "  Cognito  confilio  ejus  (inquit)  publica  voluptas  erat,  quo/d 
"  e  faucibus  avidiffimorum  luporum  eriperetur  praeda.  Accufatores  adeunt  confulum  tribunalia,  que- 
"  runtur  Cordum  mori,  ut  interpellaret  quod  coegerant.  Adeo  illis  Cordus  videbatur  efFugere, 
"  Magna  res  erat  in  quaeftione,  an.  morte  rei  prohiberentur  ?" — ^Nec  fatis  fcio,  quomodo  in  con- 
cordiam  reducam  eos  locos.  Sub  Claudio  &  Nerone  forte  an  aliud  fuerit,  &  Senecam  deceperit  mos 
fui  jevi  ? 

There  feems  a  difficulty  alfo  in  reconciling  Tacitus  to  himfelf,  when  he  fays  refpefting  Cornutus's 
death,  "  Delatofes  per  prsemia  eliciebantur" — becaufe  the  informers  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  their 
rewards,  though  the  accufed  perfon  ftould  kill  himfelf: — ^and  here — ^Eorum  qui  de  fe  ftatuebant,  ma-^ 
nebant  teftamenta — that  is,  that  the  accufed  faved  his  effe£ts,  by  deftroying  himfel?  in  time.  There 
was  certainly  no  law  exifting  at  that  time  in  Rome,  by  v/hich  a  perfon  accufed  only  of  treafcn,  but  not 
condemned,  could  be  punifhed  for  the  fame  :  and  as  for  his  killing  himfelf,  it  at  that  time  led  to  no 
punifliment ;  confequently  humabatur^corpus,  manebat  teftamentum.  But  in  all  tyrannical  governments 
"  informers"  are  an  ufeful  fet  of  men  to  the  tyrant,  and  muft  be  encouraged  by  fome  means  or  other- 
While  the  matter  of  fuicide  remained  in  its  old  ftate,  the  delatores  no  doubt  met  with  rewards  in  forne 
fhape  or  other,  though,  the  accufed  perfon  flipped  through  their  hands  by  a  voluntary  death  ;  till  at 
length  it  was  fettled,  who  might,  and  who  might  not,  defpatch  themfelves  with  impunity. 

[f]  See  the  account  of  Licinius  Macer,.  who  being  accufed  of  bribery  and  likely  to  be  condemned,, 
called  out  to  his  judge  (who  was  Cicero  then  Praetor)  to  obferve,  that  he  died  "  uncondemned,"  though, 
accufed;  ai;id  that  therefore  his  goods  could. not  be  expofcd  to  public  au£lion  (haflse  fubjici),  and  he 
6  .  immediatelyr. 
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ever  as  by  this  means  voracious  plunderers  were  often  deprived  of  .their  prey, 
and  the  flate  fometimes  fufFered  by  the  efcape  of  real  criminals ;  and  as  the 
ptaflice  of  filicide  now  abounded  in  Rome,  it  became  neceifary  to  check  its 
further  pi'ogrefs.  This  was  done  therefore  not  through  any  principle  of  dif- 
countenancing  the  aft  as  fmful  in  itfelf ;  '  but  merely  as  it  was  often  found  in 
its  effedts  to  be  injurious  to  the  ftate  and  particularly  to  the  public  treafury. 

The  Roman  laws  [g]  againft  fuicide,  of  which  many  were  enaded  by  the 
Emperors,  were  of  a  fifcal  nature,  and  only  confidered,  how  far  the  aft  of 
felf-murder  in  any  individual  affefted  the  ftate  or  treafury,  according  to  which 
determination  it  was  pafied  over  or  punifhed.    In  fome  parts  of  the  Roman 

■immediately  choked  or  ftrangled  himfelf  with  an  handkerchief.  The  fon  was  accordingly  fufFered  to 
enjoy  the  family  inheritance. — Val.  Max.  L.  IX.  xii. 

See  another  account  in  Val.  Max.  L.  IX.  xii.  of  one  Coma,  who  died  merely  by  holding  in  his  breath 
in  fight  of  the  whole  court,  when  he  was  on  his  trial  :  on  which  Val.  Max.  breaks  out  as  follows. 
Capiit  operuit,  innixufque  genibus  comprefib  fpiritu,  inter  ipfas  cuftodum  manus,  inque  confpeilu 
fummi  imperii  exoptata  fecuritate  quievit.  Torqueant  fe  miferi,  quibus  extingui  quam  luperefie  utilius 
eft,  trepido  &  anxio  confilio,  quanam  ratione  vita  exeant  quaerentes  :  ferrum  acuant,  venena  temperent, 
laqueos  apprehendant,  vaftas  altitudines  circumfpiciant,  tanquam  magno  apparatu,  aut  exquifita  mo- 
litione  opus  fit,  ut  corporis  atque  animi  infirmo  vinculo  cohaerens  focietas  dirimatur.  Nihil  horum 
Coma,  fed  intra  pedus  inclaudi  anima  fincm  fui  reperit.  Enimvero  minimo  ftudio  retinendum  bonum, 
cujus  caduca  poflcffio  tarn  levi  afHatu  violenliae  concuffa  dilabi  potuit. 

[g]  Aufim  prasflare,  totum,  qua  patet.  Jus  civile  Romanorum,  nihil  aliud  cocrcere,  quam  injuriam, 
-aliorum  corpori,  bonis,  &  exiftimationi,  illatam,  nec  cuiquam  invidire,  nedum  poena;  fuilTe,  fe  &  fua, 
modo  akerius  injuria  abfit,  profligare,  perdere.  Neque  adeo  dubitari  videbatur  pofle,  quin  eo  jure 
liclta  quoque  fuerit  naturalis  libertas  fc  ipfum  Decidendi,  hac  una  cautione,  "  fi  citra  altcrius  injuriam 

fiat."  Tantum  de  Jure  civili  (loquor)  j   ut  fciamus  Romanis  legibus,   fi  vivere  difpliceret, 

mori  licuilFe.  Dignu.m  quoque  argumentum,  quod  ex  Jure  divino  enarretur  ;  fed  placet  eo  abftinere, 
etiam  idcirco,  quia,  ut  inquiebat  Cujacius,  de  rebus  Theologicis  rogatus  L-ntentiam,  "  Nil  hoc  ad 
Edi£tum  Praetoris."  Exempla  a.vr^.xt'fi^f,  apud  Graecos  praefertim  k  Romanos,  non  adfcro  ;  ut  nec 
mores  Gentium,  nec  aucStoritates  veteres,  novas,  in  utranique  partem;  fic  enim  librum  fcriberem  de  re, 
quam  una  obfervatione  cenftitui  tranfmittere.  De  ratione  quoque  non  difputo,  probanda  fit  an  dam- 
naiida  auroxf'f* ?  nam  ejus  rei  varia  eft  infpeflio.  Tullii  fententia  Catonem  defendit,  quod  cum  dede- 
core  &  pudore  reipublicae  fupereffe  noluerit :  Bruti  notat,  quod,  cui  prodelFe  poterat,  rempublicam 
deferuerit.  Sane  ut  fui  ipfius  caedcs,  qua;  fit  confulta  ratione,  animi  magnitudini  dcputatur,  He  non 
minor  pellucet  animi  virtus  in  fcrendis  conftanter  quibufque  adverfis;  ut  dubitare  poliis,  major  fit 
Stoicus,  qui  ad  ea  fugienda  conftituit  abire,  unde  negarit  redire  quenquam,  an  vero  qui  pectore  bene 

prajparato  quamlibct  fortem  irridet,  &  in  adverfis  obdurato  animo  perftat?  Corn,  van  Bynkerfhoek; 

Obfervat.  Juris  Rom.  L.  IV.  c.  iv.        AyTo%£if.a?.  Tom.  I.  p.  345  and  351.  Ed.  1749.  4to. 
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empire  alfo  (as  has  been  feen  before)  it  was  neceflary  to  alk  leave  of  the  ma- 
giftrate,  and  to  affign  the  caufes,  which  induced  [h]  to  perpetrate  filicide.  If  thefe 
were  approved  (and  the  chief  debate  was,  how  the  Hate  would  be  affe£led 
thereby)  it  might  be  committed  with  impunity,  with  reputation  and  honour ; 
but  if  the  petition  was  rejeded,  difgrace  and  forfeiture  and  ignominious  fepul- 
ture  were  the  confequences  of  its  commiflion.    The  laws,  which  are  to  be  found 

[h]  See  Cean  and  Maffilian  cuftoms  in  Part  IV.  C.  vi.  and  alfo  Orations  of  Quintilian  and  Libanius. 
Seneca  likevvife  in  his  Controverfies,  L.  VIII.  iv.  has  one  "  De  Homicida  fui."  He  fays.  Lex  ait, 
"  Homicida  fui  infcpultus  abjiciatur."  He  then  declaims  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion  with  oratorical 
flourifties  :  the  only  argument  he  ufes  is  on  the  fide  of  Infepulture — "  that  thofe  men,  who  fear  not 
"  death  itfelf,  fliould  have  fomething  to  dread  after  death  ;  otherwife  he  is  able  to  attempt  every  thing 
that  is  bad,  who  can  kill  himfelf  with  impunity." — An  ufual  difgraceful  mode  of  burial  in  capital  cafes 
feems  lo  have  teen  by  throwing  the  body  into  the  Tiber. 

The  following  infcription  is  to  be  found  in  Spon's  Mifcellanea  eruditae  Antiquitatis,  Se6l.  feptima. 
Its  date  is  uncertain;  but  it  provides  a  place  of  burial  for  fcveral  defcriptions  of  peopJe  of  infamous 
character,  who  were  not  permitted  to  have  one  of  their  own — among  whom  we  find  the  fuicide. 

Donatio  fepulturas  Militibus  Exauthoratis,  aliifque  quorum  memoria  infamii.  Saffinse  (now  Sarfina 
a  city  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  State). 

BAEBIVS  GEMELLVS 
SASSINAS  MVNICIPIBVS  SINGVLEIS 
INCOLEISQVE  LOCA  SEPVLTVI^  D.  S.  P. 
DAT  EXTRA  AVTORATEIS  ET  QVEI 
SIBEI  LAQVEO  MANVS  ADTVLISSENT 
ET  QVEI  QVAESTVM  SPVRCVM  PRO FE 
SSI  ESSENT  SINGVLEIS  IN  FRONTE  „ 
P.  X  IN  AG.  P.  X  INTER  PONTEM 
(Fluviolu^  Sapls.)       SAPIS  ET  TITVLVM  SVPERIOREM  QVEI 
EST  IN  FINE  FVNDI  FAGONIANI 
IN  QVEIBVS  LOCIS  NEMO  HVMA 
TVS  ERIT  QVI  VOLET  SIBI  VIVOS 
MONVMENTVM  FACIET  IN  QVEIB. 

LOCEIS  HVMATI  ERVNT  EI  D.  T.  (D.  T.  id  eft  Dumtaxat.] 

QVI  HVMATVS  ERIT  POSTERISQ^ 

EIVS  MONUMENTVM  FIERI  LICEBIT. 

Ex  MS.  Franc.  Redi  Serenifi'.  Diicis  Florent.  Medici. 
Citatur  haec  ipfa  infcriptio  in  Hiftoria  Saffinenfi,  fed  fra6ta  &  dimidia  linearum  parte  decurtata,  quje" 
tamen  Integra  perlegi  merebatur,  ciim  antiquiffima  fit,  ut  conjicere  licet  ex  antiquo  fcribendi  mode 
EI  pro  I.  Is  autem  Basbius  Gemellus  pietatem  fuam  teftari  voluit  in  eos,  qui  alias  fepulchro  carebant, 
<'  Extraauthorads"  nempe,  five  Exauthoratis,  id  eft,  qui  officio  aliquo  praecipue  militias  ob  aliquod 
crimen  privati  fueran^  :  "  Item  iis,  qui  fibi  laqueo  manus  attulilTent,  &  iis  qui  fpurcum  quaeftum  profelli 
effent;"  hoc  eft,  lenonibus  &  meretricibus,  quibus  locus  folum  concedebatur,  in  quo  monurnentum 
fibi  facere  vivi  poterant. — — Spon  Mifc. 
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in  Juflinian's  Digefts  relative  to  fuicide  furnifh  us  with  a  very  clear  proof,  that 
the  Romans  did  not  punifh  fuicide  as  fmful  in  itfelf,  but  as  an  offence  againft 
the  llate  alone.  The  tenour  of  them  is  as  follows.  *'  Thofe,  who  being 
a6lually  accufed,  or  who  being  caught  [i]  in  any  crime  and  dreading  a  pro- 
fecution,  made  away  with  themfelves,  were  to  have  their  effefts  confifcated. 
But  this  confifcation  was  no  punifhment  of  fuicide  as  a  crime  in  itfelf,  being 
then  only  to  take  place,  when  the  crime  committed  incurred  confifcation  of 
property,  and  when  the  perfon  accufed  of  it  would  have  been  found  guilty. 
For  which  reafon  the  heirs  at  law  were  permitted  (if  they  thought  proper)  to 
try  the  caufe,  as  though  the  accufed  perfon,  who  had  put  a  period  to  his  life, 
had  been  ftill  living  :  and  if  his  innocence  could  be  proved,  they  were  fliil  en- 
titled to  his  effeds.  But  if  any  one  killed  himfelf,  either  through  wearinefs  of 
life  or  an  inrpatience  under  pain  and  ill  health;,  from  a  load  of  private  debt, 
or  from  any  other  reafon  not  affecting  the  ftate  or  the  public  treafury,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  deceafed  flowed  in  its  natural  channel.  In  the  cafe  of  an  attempted, 
but  incomplete  fuicide,  where  a  man  was  under  no  accufation,  a  diftinclion  was 
made  as  to  the  caufes  impelling  to  it,  before  the  queflion  of  its  punifhment 
was  to  be  determined.  If  it  proceeded  not  from  a  wearinefs  of  life  or  an  impa^- 
tience  under  the  prefTure  of  fome  calamity,  the  attempter  was  to  fuffer  the  fame 
punifhment,  as  if  he  had  effected  his  purpofe ;  and  for  this  reafon  (fays  the 
refcript),  "  beeaufe  he,  who  without  reafon  fpared  not  his  own  life,  would  not 
"  be  likely  to  fpare  another  man's."  If  one  [k]  in  prifon  made  away  with  himfelf, 
the  perfon  who  guarded  him  was  to  fuffer  the  punifliment  due  to  the  fuicide. — 
Suicide  in  the  foldiery  was  more  heavily  reflricled ;  but  ftill  on  the  fame  public 
principle  ;  as  the  life  of  a  foldier  was  deemed  of  value  to  the  flate,  and  confe- 
quently  never  at  his  own  free  difpofal ;  but  the  adtion  itfelf  was  flill  confidered 
as  indifferent,  if  not  as  in  many  cafes  honourable.  The  foldier,  who  even  made 
an  attempt  on  his  life  without  accomplifhing  his  purpofe,  or  who  wounded  him- 
felf, unlefs  he  did  it  through  impatience  of  grief  5  through  wearinefs  of  life ; 
through  diforder,  madnefs,  or  fhame ;  or  through  fome  other  juftifiable  caufe, 
was  to  fuffer  death :  but  if  his  attempt  were  made  through  any  of  the  afore- 

[1]  See  Digefts  or  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  Lib.  XLVIII.  Tit.  xxi.  Parag.  ^. 

"  De  Bonis  eorum,  qui  ante  fententiam  mortem  fibi  confciverunt." 

[k]  Concerning  prifoners  fee  Dig.  L.  XLVIII.  Tit.iii.  Parag.  14.  andfoldiers  fee  Dig.  L.  XLVIIL 
Tit.  xix.  Par.  38.  and  Dig.  XLIX.  xvi.  6. 

mentioned 
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mentioned  caufes,  he  "was  to  be  difmiffcd  with  ignominy  and  fiiaine.'*  Here  it 
is  to  be  obferved  that  fuch  caufes  of  filicide  as  were  allowable  in  others,  were 
punifhabie  in  the  foldier ;  not  that  any  account  was  taken  of  the  inherent  guilt 
of  fuicide  in  this  cafe,  but  becaufe  a  foldier's  defertion  of  his  life  was  in  a  peculiar 
fenfe  a  defertion  of  his  poll:,  and  therefore  to  be  puniflied. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  Roman  law  refpe61:ing  fuicide,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Code  of  Juftinian.  It  differs  widely  (as  the  judicious  [l]  Montefquieu  has 
obferved)  in  its  principle  of  punifhment  from  that  of  the  Greeks.  For  befidc 
the  cutting  off  the  hand  which  perpetrated  the  fuicide,  which  was  done  in  pure 
abhorrence  of  the  crime  itfelf,  the  law  [m]  of  Plato  commands,     that  he  who 

has  killed  himfelf  through  mere  floth  and  the  weaknefs  of  a  timid  mind  fhaii 
"  be  punifhed."  The  Roman  law  acquits  (that  is,  takes  no  notice  of  the 
matter)  when  it  is  done  through  any  weaknefs  of  mind,  and  only  punifhes, 
when  it  is  committed  through  a  criminal  remorfe  or  defpair  ;  that  is,  when  the 
fuicide  flies  from  public  condemnation.  Plato's  law  was  formed  on  the  idea 
then  prevalent  in  the  Grecian  ftates,  that  cowardice  and  faint-heartednefs  were 
the  greateft  of  faults ;  and  confequently  what  proceeded  from  them  the  greateft 
obje6l  of  cenfure.  The  Romans  on  the  contrary  had  loft  all  their  fine  feelings 
of  honour  and  courage  before  ever  they  made  exprefs  laws  againft  fuicide ;  and 
confequently^  when  from  various  motives  mentioned  above  it  abounded  among 
them  and  was  often  perpetrated  to  the  detriment  of  avaritious  Emperors  and 
their  minions— they  confidered  the  a61:  itfelf  in  an  interefled  light,  and  punifhed 
it  as  an  offence  againfl  the  royal  treafury  :  on  which  fingle  principle  (the  cafe 
of  foldiers  excepted)  all  the  refcripts  of  the  Emperors  refpecting  its  punifhment 
were  founded. 

It  appears  then  upon  the  whole  review  of  Roman  fuicide,  that  this  Roman 
death,  as  it  has  been  called,  was  very  little  pra6fifed  or  encouraged  in  the  pure 
ages  of  the  republic  j — that  it  fprang  up  on  the  introdudion  of  Grecian  philo- 
fophy,  when  the  integrity  of  Roman  manners  and  a  reverence  for  religion  were 
on  the  decline  j—that  being  once  eflablifhed  on  principle,  it  was  perpetually 

[l]  Spirit  of  Laws,  Book  XXIX.  C.  ix.  - 
[m]  Though  this  was  not  an  eftablifhed  law,  only  a  law  of  Plato's  imaginary  republic, 

M  m  2  called 
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called  forth  into  pradlice  under  the  firft  Emperors  by  the  peculiar  circumftances 
of  the  times ; — that  it  then  became  fo  frequent,  as  to  render  it  neceflary  to 
check  its  alarming  progrefs  j — that  the  latter  Romans  however  had  little  or  no 
idea  of  any  crime  in  fuicide,  but  where  it  was  detrimental  to  the  interefts  of  the 
ftate; — that  the  corrupted  part  of  the  community,  as  entertaining  Epicurean 
fentiments,  could  have  no  principle  to  reft  rain  them,  whenever  prompted  to  its 
commiffion  by  the  worft  of  felfifh  motives,  or  by  a  dereliction  of  their  fenfual 
pleafures ; — that  the  good  and  well-intentioned  part,  as  being  chiefly  favourers 
of  Stoicifm,  embraced  that  particular  branch  of  its  dodrine  with  avidity,  which, 
whenever  public  affairs  were  in  a  ftate  of  confulion  or  tyranny,  and  there  was 
reafon  to  expe61  a  diminution  of  their  own  dignity,  enabled  them  not  only  to 
efcape  the  impending  evil  without  a  diminution  of  credit,  but  even  to  gain  frefh 
wreaths  of  fame  in  the  bofom  of  fuicide.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
before  things  took  this  turn,  the  fimplicity  of  ancient  manners,  the  firmnefs  of 
the  Roman  chara6ler,  and  all  reverence  for  the  Gods  as  the  difpofers  of  human 
events  were  for  the  mod  part  loft  in  Rome; — that  in  their  ftead,  a  total  negle6t 
of  religion,  an  opinion,  that  the  Gods  neither  interfered  in  nor  regarded  human 
actions,  had  taken  place  on  Epicurean  principles ;  and  on  Stoical  ones,  a  con- 
fufed  notion  of  a  refolution  of  the  foul  and  body  of  man  into  their  original 
elements  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water ;  together  with  an  idea,  that  the  reward 
of  virtue  was  placed  in  a  confcious  reftitude  of  mind,  without  refped:  to  any 
future  retribution.  As  the  way  then  was  open  to  the  Epicurean  to  live  exaftly 
as  he  pleafed  and  to  die  how  and  when  he  pleafed,  fo  was  the  Stoic  alfo  to  be  fa 
far  mafter  of  his  own  life  and  adtions,  as  to  judge  for  himfelf  of  the  propriety 
of  living  or  dying  ;  having  little  grounds  of  future  hope  or  expectation  of  re- 
ward for  any  patient  endurance  of  unmerited  fufferings.  What  an  encourage- 
ment then  to  every  laudable  exertion  is  the  Chriftian  philofopher's  reliance  on 
divine  fupport  under  affliction  and  innocent  fufferings !  what  a  fpur  to  his 
adivity  in  all  honourable  purfuit  is  his  truft  in  future  rewards  for  prefent  dif- 
appointments !  and  how  muft  the  union  of  fuch  hopes  and  expe6tations  provoke, 
his  zeal,  ftrengthen  his  confidence  and  confirm  his  patience,  whilft  he  is  tread- 
ing in  the  paths  of  integrity  and  virtue !. 
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CHAP  VIII. 

Many  of  the  mojl  celebrated  filicides  of  antiquity  may  be  exculpated  on  heathen  princi^ 
pies. — Three  clajes  of  ancient  fuicides :  —  i.  Selfjh,  merely  to  avoid  pain,  &c  — 
2.  NecejJ'ary  (as  it  was  deemed)  in  vindication  of  their  own  honour  : — 3.  Digni- 

^ed  atid  difnterefed  for  the  good  of  others. — Degrees  of  c  en  fur e  due  to  the  frjl  clafs 
various  ;  but  of  abfolute  praife  none. — Their  beji  apology  was  incurable  fcknefs  % 
but  this  done  away  in  modern  times  by  the  comforts  of  religion.- — 'Examples  of  the 

fecond  clafs. — RefeBions  on  the  fame  — Examples  of  the  third  clafs. — The  befl  ex- 
amples of  antiquity  no  apology  for  modern  fuicide. — Comparifon  between  the  motives 
to  ancient  and  modern  fuicide — to  the  great  difcredit  of  the  latter. 

'THROUGH  it  has  been  frequently  aflerted,  that  the  different  degrees  of  illu- 
mination  between  the  ancients  and  moderns  in  refpeft  to  their  profpeits  of 
futurity  were  fufficient  to  palliate  that  felf-deftrudion  in  the  former,  w^hich 
would  be  unpardonable  in  the  latter;  yet  it  may  not  be  improper  to  appropriate 
this  chapter  to  an  inquiry  into  the  motives,  which  influenced  fome  illuftrious 
perfonages  of  antiquity  (whofe  cafes  have  not  hitherto  been  mentioned)  to  com- 
mit fuicide.  From  whence  it  will  be  eafy  to  determine,  whether  the  race  of  mo- 
dern fuicides  (even  Chi  iftianity  apart)  can  boaft  the  pretenfions  of  many  of  the 
ancients  ?  —  When  a  fearcher  into  the  records  of  antiquity  finds  many  celebrated 
names  among  the  hft  of  felf  murderers,  he  muft  either  be  inclined  to  wifh  the  cafe 
were  otherwife,  or  that  he  might  be  able  to  exculpate  fuch  from  all  blame  and 
cenfure.  But  it  will  not  be  difficult  in  many  cafes  to  do  the  latter;  provided  it 
be  carefully  remembered,  that  a  judgment  of  the  aclions  of  the  ancients  (as  far 
as  regards  themfelves)  is  not  to  be  grounded  on  "  our  own,"  but  on  "  their" 
opportunities  of  information  and  knowledge :  from  v/hence  it  follows,  that  the 
fame  action  committed  in  different  ages  of  the  world  will  wear  a  very  different 
afpecT,  as  vsrell  as  deferve  very  different  degrees  of  approbation  or  cenfure^ 

Now  the  general  herd  of  ancient  fuicides,  whofe  examples  arc  fo  frequently 
(but  improperly)  adduced  in  extenuation  of  the  crime  in  modern. days,  may  be 

ranked 
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ranked  under  three  heads.  Fird  ;  the  felfifh" — merely  to  avoid  pani  and  per- 
fonal  fufFerings  of  body  or  mind:  Second  ;  the  neceffary"  (as  it  was  deemed) — 
in  vhidication  of  their  ov/n  honour  :  Third  j  the  "dignified  and  difinterefted," 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  Various  are  the  degrees  of  cenfure  due  to  the  firft  men- 
tioned body  of  felf- murderers  ;  for  as  to  praife,  the  beft  of  this  clafs  can  fcarce 
be  faid  to  deferve  any*  The  mod  excufable  caufe  of  all  under  this  defcription 
feems  to  be  an  emaciated  body  j  v/hen  a  man  labours  under  the  tortures-  of  an 
incurable  diforder,  and  feems  to  Uve  only  to  be  a  burden  to  himfelf  Fm]  and  his 
friends.  This  was  thought  a  fufficient  apology"  for  the  aclion  in  ancient  days 
and  cdn  only  be  combated  in  modern  ones  by  the  force  and  energy  of  that  true 
religion,  w^hich  both  points  out  the  duty  and  the  reward  of  implicit  refignation. 
But  as  for  the  other  two  claffes  of  fuicides,  their  influencing  caufes  might  be 
oftentimes  difinterefted  and  frequently  meritorious.  A  few  mifcellaneous  exam- 
ples fliall  firft  be  produced  of  thofe  ranking  under  the  fecond  divifion,  who  fa- 
crificed  their  lives  to  the  prefervation  of  their  honour  (as  it  feemed  in  their  eyes) 
and  who  killed  themfelves  to  avoid  indignity  and  (hame. 

Numerous  was  this  clafs,  as  it  comprehends  (among  others)  all  thofe,  who 
^efpatched  themfelves  after  a  defeat  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy. 
This  was  a  moft  frequent  caufe  of  fuicide  among  the  ancients,  and  configned 
many  a  charafter  to  fame,  which  would  otherwife  have  fallen  undiftinguiflied 
in  the  mafs  of  common  [o]  extinftion.  Whether  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  as 
an  exertion  of  their  fuperior  heroifm,  or  rather  as  a  deviation  from  the  more 
amiable  foftnefs  of  the  fex,  yet  the  fa6l  is  certain,  that  the  females  have  often 
flood  foremofl  and  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  thefe  fanguinary  meafures.  At 
the  taking  of  Carthage  [p],  when  Afdrubal  the  Carthaginian  general  had  meanly 
deferted  his  poft  and  fled  in  private  to  Scipio,  in  hopes  of  procuring  his  perfonal 
fafety,  the  undaunted  fpirit  of  his  wife  was  roufed  to  a  ftate  of  defperate  indig- 
nation. Refolved  to  fupply  in  her  own  perfon  the  v/ant  of  fpirit  and  refo- 
lution  in  her  hufband,  flie  ordered  the  temple,  in  which  flie  and  a  few  troops 

[n]  Examples  of  this  fort  have  been  produced  in  different  parts  of  this  work  j  and  as  there  is  no  va- 
riety in  the  cafes,  there  is  no  need  of  further  mention  of  them  here, 
[o]  Nolo  virum  facili  redimit  qui  fanguine  famam, 

Hunc  volo,  laudari  qui  fine  morte  poteft.  Martial. 

fr]  Rollin's  Ancient  Hiftory,  who  quotes  Appian. 

2  .  had 
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had  taken  flicker,  to  be  fet  011  fire.  When  this  was  done  and  flie  had  arrayed 
herfelf  in  her  richeft  robes,  holding  her  two  children  in  her  hands  flie  addreffed 
herfelf  to  Scipio  (who  had  now  furronnded  the  building  with  his  troops)  in  the 
following  terms.  *'  You,  o  Roman,  are  only  acting  according  to  the  laws  of 
"  open  war :  but  may  the  Gods  of  Carthage  and  thofe  in  concert  with  them, 
*'  punifli  that  falfe  wretch,  who  by  fuch  a  bafe  defertion  has  betrayed  his 
"  country,  his  Gods,  his  wife,  his  children  !  Let  him  adorn  thy  gay  triumph  > 
"  let  him  fuffer  in  the  fight  of  all  Rome  thofe  indignities  and  tortures  he  fo 
juftly  merits  :  but  let  him  firft  behold  in  *'  me",  what  *'  he"  ought  to  have 
'*  done."  She  then  grafping  her  children  in  her  arms  ruflied  with  them  into 
the  jthickeft  of  the  flames,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  foldiers. 

A  moft  bloody  fcene  of  mixt  murder  and  fuicide  took  place  in  the  palace  of 
Nicocles,  king  of  Paphos  in  Cyprus  on  the  approach  [q^]  of  king  Ptolemy's 
officers,  who  came  to  difpoliefs  him  of  his  throne  and  life.  The  unhappy  prince, 
finding  himielf  deftitute  of  defence,  became  his  own  executioner.  But  neither 
the  entreaties  nor  kind  treatment  of  Ptolemy's  agents  could  prevail  on  his  queen 
Axithea  to  furvive  her  deceafed  lord.  She  firft  flew  her  daughters  with  her  own 
hands,  and  after  having  prevailed  on  the  princefles  (fifters  of  Nicocles)  to  def- 
patch  themfelves,  Axithea  plimged  the  dagger  into  her  own  bofom.  Moved  at 
the  fight  of  fo  much  horror  and  bloodflied,  the  hufljands  of  the  deceafed  prin- 
cefles foon  agreed  to  follow  their  fate  ]  and  having  firft  fet  fire  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  palace  fell  on  their  own  fwords.  What  an  horrid  fcene  to  be  a6i:ed 
(and  by  women  too  !)  in  the  favourite  abode  of  the  Cyprian  divinity,  where  the 
loves  and  the  graces  alone  fliould  have  fportedand  played  [r]  1 

J^qJ]  In  the  wars  betv.'een  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus.  See  Diod.  Sic.  XX. 

[r]  Cyprus  alio  furnifnes  another  extraordinary  infiance  of  fuicide  (though  not  fo  horrid  and  mur- 
derous as  the  former)  in  the  perfon  of  that  king  Ptolemy,  to  whom  Cato  was  fent  by  the  Romans  to 
demand  his  kingdom  and  his  treafures.  He  knev/  refiftance  would  be  vain  ;  and  ill-brooking  either  to 
defcend  from  the  fovereign  dignity  into  a  private  ftation,  or  to  deliver  up  thofe  treafures,  which  were 
dearer  to  him  than  his  lifc^  he  took  the  refolution  of  fmking  together  with  his  riches  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fea  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  went  on  ihip-board,  meaning  to  have  holes  bored  through  the  bottom  of 
the  fhip,  that  all  might  fmk  together.  But  though  he  continued  firm  in  his  own  refolution  of  dying, 
he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  murder  (as  it  were)  his  beloved  treafures  ;  and  therefore  he  returned 
on  fhore  again  and  quickly  after  drank  poifon.  (See  Rollin's  Anc.  Hift.) 

Two. 
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Two  inftances  of  fuiclde  are  to  be  found  in  the  two  great  orators  of  Athens, 
Ifocrates  and  Demofthenes,  When  Ifocrates  faw  the  approaching  bondage  of 
his  country  under  Philip  of  Macedon,  he  courted  death  by  a  total  abftinence 
from  food  rather  than  live  enflaved  with  the  reft  of  his  [s]  countrymen. — Bat 
the  great  Deraofthenes  feems  to  have  been  more  felfiili  in  his  fuicide.  He  out- 
lived the  dominion  of  Philip  and  Alexander  over  Greece  ;  but  when  Antipater 
(Alexander's  fucceffor  in  Macedon)  required  the  Athenians  to  deliver  up  their 
orators,  the  dread  of  perfonal  indignities  and  flavery  prevailed  beyond  what  his 
feelings  for  his  country's  liberty  and  honour  had  done  before  ;  and  he  now 
drank  off  that  poifon,  which  he  would  have  fwallowed  (like  Ifocrates)  with  more 
confiftency  and  dignity  in  his  death  after  the  battle  of  Cheronea. 

The  Romans  perhaps  never  ftiowed  a  more  daftardly  fpirit  of  mean  and  cruel 
revenge,  than  in  their  perfecution  of  Hannibal  from  one  court  to  another,  after 
he  was  oppreffed  with  years  and  funk  into  obfcurity.  He  had  reafon  to  fiifpe(5l 
from  their  pitiful  behaviour,  that  if  ever  they  fhould  get  him  into  their  pofleffion, 
they  would  inflift  fuch  indignities  upon  him,  as  it  would  be  inconfiftent  with 
his  former  fame  and  chara6ler  to  endure.  Being  betrayed  by  his  hoft  king 
Prufias,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  poifon,  which  he  always  kept  about  him  concealed 
In  a  ring  [t]  againft  fudden  emergencies.   "  And  now  (fays  he)  we  [u]  will  free 

the  Roman  people  from  their  conftant  anxiety,  fmce  they  cannot  have  patience 
*'  to  wait  for  the  death  of  an  old  man.  Flaminius  will  obtain  neither  a  great 
*'  nor  a  memorable  victory  over  one  like  me  unarmed  and  betrayed.  O  how 
"  great  a  proof  of  the  alteration  of  Roman  manners  is  the  tranfaction  of  this* 
"  day  !  The  anceftors  of  thefe  people  warned  king  Pyrrhus,  a  powerful  enemy, 
**  with  a  vidorious  army  in  Italy — to  beware  of  private  treachery  and  poifon  j — 
**  and  their  defcendants  fend  a  man  of  confular  dignity  as  ambaiiador  to  Prufias» 
*'  urging  him  to  break  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  and  to  betray  or  to  murder  his 

[s]  The  time  of  his  flavery  however  vi'ould  not  have  been  tedious,  as  he  was  then  at  leaft  ninety 
years  of  age. 

[t]    Finem  animae,  quae  res  humanas  mifcuit  olim, 
Non  gladii,  non  faxa  dabunt,  nec  tela,  fed  ille 
Cannarum  vindex  et  tanti  fanguinis  ultor 
Annulus  Juv.  Sat.  X; 

{u]  See  Livy  Lib.  XXXIX.  51. 
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*^  aged  gueft."  What  a  fting  is  contained  in  thefe  dying  words  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Hannibal ! 

Mithridates,  who  maintained  fuch  a  vigorous  war  againft  the  power  of  Rorrie, 
being  obliged  at  length  to  fly  before  the  army  of  Pompey,  prefented  a  box  of 
poifon  to  all  his  friends  and  favourites,  that  none  of  them  might  fall  alive  into 
the  enemies  hands,  unlefs  by  his  own  confent.  The  king  finding  himfelf  aban- 
doned by  every  ally,  and  that  his  affairs  were  growing  defperate,  retired  into  the 
apartments  of  the  women,  where  he  firft  adminiftered^poifon  to  his  wives  and! 
daughters  and  then  to  himfelf ;  but  it  taking  [x]  no  effed:  on  himfelf,  he  had 
recourfe  to  his  fword  with  which  he  accomplifhed  the  tragical  deed. 

When  Sardanapalus  [y]  was  in  great  danger  of  being  detruded  from  his  throne, 
he  conceived  a  magnificent  and  luxurious  mode  of  felf-murder  worthy  of  the  ex- 
travagance and  dilTolutenefs  of  his  former  life.  He  ere6fed  a  funeral  pile  of  great 
height  in  his  palace  and  adorned  it  with  the  moft  fumptuous  and  coftly  ornaments. 
In  the  middle  of  this  building  was  a  chamber  of  one  hundred  feet  in  length, 
built  of  wood  ;  in  which  a  number  of  golden  couches  and  tables  were  fpread. 
At  one  of  thefe  he  reclined  himfelf  with  his  wife,  while  his  numberlefs  concu- 
bines occupied  the  refl.  The  building  was  encompaifed  round  at  fome  diftance 
with  large  beams  and  thick  wood  to  prevent  all  egrefs  from  the  place.  Much 
combuflible  matter  and  an  immenfe  pile  of  wood  were  alfo  placed  within,  together 
with  an  infinite  quantity  of  golden  and  filver  talents,  of  royal  veftments  and  collly 
apparel,  of  ricli  furniture,  of  curious  ornaments,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  luxury 
and  magnificence.  All  being  completed,  and  he  himfelf  with  his  women  re- 
maining in  the  center,  he  commanded  the  whole  to  be  fet  on  fire,  which  conti- 
nued burning  to  the  fifteenth  day.  The  multitude  without  the  inclofure  were  in 
aflonifhment  at  the  tremendous  fcene,  and  at  the  immenfe  clouds  of  incenfe  and 
fmoke,  which  ifTued  from  the  flames.  It  was  given  out  abroad,  that  Sardana- 
palus was  engaged  in  offering  fome  extraordinary  facrifices ;  while  the  attendants 

[x]  Mithridates  was  much  fkilled  in  medicine  and  Is  faid  to  have  Invented  and  taken  fo  many  anti  ■ 
dotes  againft  poifon  (fearing  the  treachery  of  others)  that  it  had  no  efFedl:  upon  him  when  ufed  by 
Siimfelf. 

|y]  The  following  account  of  Sardanapalus's  death  Is  taken  from  Atlienasus,  Lib.  XII. 
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within  alone  knew,  that  this  dilTolute  prince  was  putting  fuch  a  fplendid  end  to 
his  [z]  effeminate  life,  - 

When  Antony  had  loft  the  world  for  love  of  Cleopatra,  the  fcene  that  accom- 
panied his  enfuing  fuicide  is  too  affe6ling  to  be  paffed  over  in  filence  here,  though 
fo  well  known  to  every  reader.  The  ftruggles  of  his  rage  and  jealoufy  againft 
Cleopatra  ;  the  returns  and  violent  tranfports  of  his  love  on  the  falfe  report  of 
her  death  j  his  lamentations  that  he  fhould  be  taught  by  a  woman  how  to  die ; 
his  demands  on  his  faithful  Eros  [a]  to  fulfil  his  promife  of  killing  him,  when- 
ever required  ;  Eros's  feemingly  drawing  his  fword  for  that  purpofe,  but  plunging  . 
its  point  into  his  own  breaft ;  his  mourning  over  the  corpfe  of  his  affectionate 
and  faithful  freedman  j  his  ineffectual  wound  given  to  himfelf;  his  hearing  in 
this  interval  of  the  revival  of  Cleopatra  j  his  eagernefs  to  fee  her  j  his  being 
drawn  up  by  ropes  to  her  chamber-window ;  and  at  length  his  expiring  in  her 
arms ;  thefe  are  all  circumftances,  which  make  us  forget  for  a  while  his  deftruc- 
tive  ambition,  and  fill  us  with  a  momentary  compaflion  for  thofe  misfortunes, 
v/hich  were  the  fruits  of  his  own  follies  and  vices.  They  affeCt  us  with  more 
pity  than  they  even  /eem  to  have  done  the  treacherous  queen  herfelf,  though  fen- 
fible  that  fhe  was  the  caufe  of  all  Antony's  misfortunes,  of  his  defeat,  his  death  j 
but  who  would  yet  fain  have  lived  herfelf  and  made  her  peace  with  Odtavius. 
For  it  v/as  no  wearinefs  of  life  or  its  enjoyments,  but  the     non  triumphabor" 

[z]  The  infcription  on  Sardanapalus's  tomb  (which  was  deftroyed  by  Cyrus)  was  to  the  following 
purport.  "  I  have  reigned,  and  as  long  as  I  beheld  the  light  of  the  fun,  I  ate,  I  drank,  and  I  indulged 
"  in  all  fenfuality  ;  becaufe  I  knew  the  ftiort  time  that  mortals  have  to  live  ;  and  that  even  this  fpan. 
"  is  difturbed  with  viciffitude  and  trouble  ;  and  as  I  knew  that  others  muft  quickly  enjoy  the  fruits  and 
"  delights  of  my  prefent  polTeilions,  I  never  ceafed  a  moment  from  the  moft  luxurious  indulgence." — 
It  is  alfo  faid,  that  when  Alexander  pitched  his  camp  at  Anchiale,  there  was  a  monument  near  the  city 
erefted  to  the  memory  of  Sardanapalus  j  where  an  image  was  carved  in  the  ftone-work,  having  the 
thumb  and  a  finger  of  its  right  hand  joined,  as  if  making  fome  found  or  noife  with  them  ;  and  that 
thefe  word?  were  infcribed  in  Aflyrian  charafters.  "  Sardanapalus,  tht  fon  of  Anacyndarax, 
"  founded  Anchiale  and  Tyre  in  one  day.    Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry ;  as  for  the  reft,  it  is  not  worth 

a  fnap  of  the  finger."  ^Athen-SUS,  Lib.  XII. 

[a]  The  fituation  of  flaves,  when  fuch  a  demand  was  made  on  them  by  their  mafters  (as  it  was  fre- 
quently) was  truly  delicate.  If  they  complied,  they  were  punifhed  as  the  murderers  of  their  mafters;  if  they 
refufed  (and  their  maftcrs  happened  to  furvive)  they  were  fure  of  undergoing  his  feveredifpleafure.  They, 
therefore  often  killed  their  mafters  firft  and  themfelves  afterwards,  or  in  fome  inftances  (as  in  Eroa's) 
dropt  dead  at  their  mafter's  feet. 

-J  alone 
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alone  that  occafioned  the  application  of  Cleopatra's  [b]  afpj  of  Sophonifba's 
deadly  bowl,  of  Boadicea's  empoifoned  draught,  and  of  the  accelerated  deaths  of 
a  multitude  of  both  fexes  in  all  ages  and  countries,  who  dreaded  the  chains  of 
flavery  [c]  and  triumph. 

But  a  fcene  of  more  defperate  fury  feems  no  where  to  have  exifted  than  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Xanthus  in  Afia.  The  city  Xanthus  before  which  M.  Bru- 
tus's  army  lay  was  in  flames.  That  general  ordered  his  own  foldiers  to  affifl:  in 
extinguifhing  them  and  to  fave  the  inhabitants.  But  it  feems  that  thofe  within 
the  wails  were  ©n  a  fudden  feized  with  a  wonderful  fit  of  defpair,  which  the  mild 
behaviour  and  clemency  of  Brutus  during  the  fiege  could  no  ways  occafion  or 
juftify.  Their  phrenfy  could  be  no  otherwife  [d]  reprefented  than  by  calling  it 
a  moft  determined  refolution  to  die.  Women  and  children,  bond-men  and  free, 
thofe  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  ftrove  to  force  away  the  foldiers,  who  came 
to  their  affiftance,  and  gathering  ftubble,  reeds,  and  all  combufcibles,  they 
fpread  and  fed  the  flame  over  the  whole  city,  exciting  its  devaftation  by  every 

[b]  LIvy  relates,  that  when  Cleopatra  was  purpofely  treated  with  great  indulgence  by  OiStavius,  flie 
ufed  to  exclaim  "Non  triumphabor."  Fragments  at  the  end  of  his  Hiftory. 

 *  daret  ut  catenis 

f  Fatale  monftrum  ;  quae  generofius 
Perire  quserens,  nec  mullebriter 
'  Expavit  enfem,  nec  latentes  ^ 
Clafle  cita  reparavit  oras. 
,  Auia  et  jacentem  vifere  regiam 
^  Vultu  fereno  fortis,  et  afperas 

Traftare  ferpentes,  ut  atrum 
Corpore  comblberet  venenum, 
Deliberate  morte  ferocior  : 
Saevis  Liburnis  fcilicet  invidens 
Privata  deduci  fuperbo 

Non  humilis  mulier  triumpho.—— -HoR.  L.  I.  Ode  37. 

[c]  But  Zenobia,  queen  of  the  eaft,  who  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  talents  and  accomplifliments, 
and  alfo  of  wonderful  courage  and  intrepidity,  did  not  fly  from  the  reverfe  of  her  fortunes  by  fuicide, 
but  patiently  fubmitted  to  the  refult  of  conqueft,  and  graced  the  triumph  of  Aurelian.— — Caraftacus 
alfo  had  before  fubmitted  to  his  fate,  and  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  carried  prifoner  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius. 

[d]  The  Xanthians  (fays  Brutus  in  a  letter)  fufpeciing  my  kindnefs  have  made  this  country  a 
Grave  of  Defpair."  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  M.  Brutus.  '  ■ 

*  Scil.  Caefar.  +  Sell.  Cleopatram. 
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poffible  method.  In  the  mean  time  they  employed  every  means  that  could  be 
devifed  of  deftroying  themfelves.  Men,  women,  boys,  and  little  children  leaped 
into  the  flames,  threw  themfelves  from  the  walls,  fell  on  their  parents'  fwords,. 
opened  their  bofoms  and  entreated  to  be  (lain.  Women  were  found  with  chil- 
dren hanging  by  their  necks,  themfelves  hung  up  and  grafping  torches  in  their 
hand^,  with  which  they  had  firft  fired  their  houfes.  Brutus  himfelf  rode  round 
the  city,  ftretching  forth  his  hands  to  the  inhabitants,  inviting  them  to  accept 
of  terms  of  honour  and  clemency,  and  entreating  them  to  fpare  the  town,  or  at 
leafl  their  ov/n  lives.  He  wept  at  the  horrid  fcene  and  proclaimed  a  reward  to. 
any  of  his  foldiers,  who  would  recover  [e]  and  fave  the  life  of  a  Xanthian  :  but 
all  was  of  no  avail ;  and  this  was  a  new  fpecies  of  wai\  in  which  the  befieger 
fought  to  fave  the  lives  of  the  belieged. 

The  bell:  defence  that  could  be  fet  up  in  former  times  in  behalf  of  thefe  felf-de- 
votions  rather  than  fubmit  to  grace  a  triumph  or  to  live  in  flavery  was  '*  that 
"  it  encouraged  a  love  of  liberty  and  freedom,  tended  to  infpirit  troops  in 
♦*  the  hour  of  battle,  and  efpecially  led  commanders  to  exert  every  nerve  of 
"  ability  and  courage;  fmce  if  they  neither  conquered  nor  fell  in  battle,  they 

were  in  fome  meafure  expe6led,  as  they  valued  fame^  to  die  by  their  own 
*'  hands."  Yet  ftill  the  words  which  QjCurtius  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Darius> 
on  that  king's  failure  of  fuccefs,  are  of  very  general  and  forcible  application; 
againft  all  fuicide  of  this  kind.    "  There  wait  (fays  that  king)  the  ifTue  of  my 

fate.  You  wonder  perhaps,  that  I  do  not  terminate  my  own  life.  But  I 
"  choofe  rather  to  die  by  another's  crime  than  by  [f]  my  own."  The  reflections 
alfo  of  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta,  at  a  time  when  his  fortunes  feemed  almoft- 
defperate,  and  he  was  much  urged  by  a  friend  to  defpatch  himfelf,  ai'e  full  of 
truth  and  propriety.  "  By  feeking  this  eafy  and  ready  kind  of  death,  (fays  he 
"  to  his  advifer)  you  think  to  appear  brave  and  courageous.  But  better  mea 
*'  than  you  or  I  have  been  oppreffed  by  fortune  and  borne  down  by  multitudes- 

[e]  The  Xanthians  feem  to  have  inherited  a  fpirit  of  defperate  refolution;  fince  in  a  former  fiege 
of  their  city  by  one  of  Cyrus's  lieutenants,  after  having  enclofed  their  vi'ives,  children  and  fervantS" 
in  the  citadel  to  which  they  fet  fire,  they  defperately  ruftied  on  the  enemy  in  order  to  be  cut  in  pieces- 
themfelves.  Herod.  Lib.  I. 

[f]  Ego  legem  fati  mei  expe£io ;  forfitan  mireris,  quod  vitam  non  finiam,  Alieno  fcelere  quam, 
meo  mori  rrulo.    ■  -Q^  Curtius,  Lib,  V, 

He 
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**  He  that  finks  under  toil  or  yields  to  afflitSlion,  or  is  overcome  by  the  opinions 
*'  and  reproaches  of  men,  gives  way  in  facl  to  his  o'.vn  effeminacy  and  cowardice. 
*'  A  voluntary  death  is  never  to  be  chofen  as  a  rehef  from  a6lion,  but  as  exem- 
*'  plary  in  itfelf  j  it  being  bafe  to  live  or  die  only  for  ourfelves.  The  death  to 
**  which  you  now  invite  us,  is  only  propofed  as  a  releafe  from  prefent  mifery> 

but  conveys  with  it  no  figns  of  bravery  or  profpe6ls  of  advantage."  Cleomenes 
determined  to  live,  but  his  friend,  not  convinced  by  his  arguments,  ran  himfelf 
through  the  body.  However  at  a  future  period,  when  his  fortunes  were  grown 
flill  more  defperate,  Cleomenes  forgot  his  own  good  maxims  and  fheltered  himfelf  f 
from  further  misfortunes  in  the  [g]  bofom  of  fuicide.  The  tragedian  [h]  like- 
wife  makes  an  Hercules,  (whom  few  will  accufe  of  cowardice  or  want  of  refolu- 
tion)  argue  as  follows.  "  I  have  confidered,  and  though  oppreiTed  with  misfor- 

tunes  I  determine  thus.  Let  no  one  depart  out  of  life  through  fear  of  what 
*'  may  happen  to  him.  For  he,  who  is  not  able  to  refill  evils,  will  fly  (like  a 
*'  coward)  from  the  darts  of  an  enemy." 

But  there  was  a  fenfe  of  honour  alfb  in  private  life,  which  led  to  the  neceflity 
(as  it  was  then  thought)  of  dying,  either  out  of  refpe^t  to  their  "  lords  and  chief- 
tains," or  out  of  a  dread  of  fubmitting,  however  involuntarily,  to  what  might 
be  deemed  difgraceful  and  infamous  3  or  as  was  fometimes  the  cafe,  out  of  vanity 
or  refentment.  A  few  mifcellaneous  examples  of  this  fort  follow ;  which  fhall 
commence  again  with  the  female  fex.  An  high  fenfe  of  chaflity  feems  to  have 
infpired  thofe  noble  virgins  of  Macedon,  who  are  faid  by  Cicero  (Orat.  de  Prov. 
Con.)  to  have  thrown  themfelves  into  wells  and  fubmitted  to  voluntary  deaths 
rather  than  become  objeds  of  a  Roman  governor's  lull.  The  fpirit  and  refolu- 
tion  of  the  following  noble  lady  is  worthy  notice.  When  [r]  Theoxena  the 
daughter  of  a  prince  of  ThefTaly,  whofe  father  and  hufband  had  been  murdered 
by  a  Philip  [k]  king  of  Macedon,  found  herfelf  and  family  in  great  danger  of 
fuffering  indignities  and  violence  from  the  tyrant,  fhe  determined  rather  to  put 
an  end  to  all  their  lives  than  that  they  fliould  fall  into  the  hands  of  Philip.  Her 

[g]  See  Life  of  Cleomenes  in  Plutarch,. 

[h]  Euripides  in  Hercules  furens. 

[i]  Livy,  7^.  XL.  4. 

[k]  Not  the  father  of  Alexander,  but  one  of  a  later  periods 

9  Iiuiban^l 
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hufband  Poris  (for  ftie  was  married  a  fecond  time)  perfuaded  her  to  attempt  an 
efcapefrom  Macedon  rather  than  execute  To  bloody  a  purpofe  ;  and  accordingly  a 
fhip  was  prepared  to  convey  them  fecretly  away.  But  being  detained  at  fea  by 
contrary  winds,  the  emiffaries  of  the  king  were  now  at  hand  to  feize  the  veflel 
and  the  fugitives,  when  Theoxena,  eager  to  execute  her  purpofes  of  death,  pro- 
duced a  dagger  and  a  box  of  poifon,  and  placing  them  both  before  the  fhip's 
company  faid,  Death  is  now  our  only  remedy  and  means  of  vengeance.  Let 
"  each  take  the  method  that  beft  pleafes  himfelf  of  avoiding  the  tyrant's  pride, 
*'  cruelty  and  luft.  Come  on  my  brave  companions  and  family,  feize  the  fword, 
**  or  drink  of  the  cup,  as  you  prefer  an  inftantaneous  or  gradual  death."  The 
enemies  were  at  hand  and  the  advifer  of  their  deadly  fate  was  urgent.  Some  fell 
on  the  fword,  others  drank  the  poifon,  till  all  had  accomplifhed  their  deaths ; 
when  lafc  of  all  Theoxena  and  her  hufband  in  a  clofe  embrace  plunged  into  the 
fea  :  and  thus  an  empty  veffel  was  all  that  remained  for  the  plunderers. 

Indignant  was  the  fpirit  of  one  Titus  JubelHus  Taurea  a  Campanian,  who  dif- 
daining  to  be  fpared,  as  he  might  have  been,  amid  the  wanton  effufipn  of  the 
blood  of  his  fellow- citizens,  killed  his  wife,  his  children  [l]  and  himfelf,  in 
order  to  fix  a  ftronger  odium  on  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrannical  governor. — 
The  felf-murder  of  Empedocles,  the  Sicilian  philofopher  and  poet,  was  the 
offspring  of  pure  vanity  ;  for  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  flames  of  ^Etna 
in  hopes  of  having  [m]  divine  honours  paid  to  his  memory. — An  high  fenfe 
and  nicety  of  honour  plunged  his  own  dagger  into  the  breaft  of  Dioxip- 
j)us,   when  he  was  falfely  accufed  of  fo  pitiful  a  crime  [n]  as  theft.  — 

When 

[l]  "  V/hy,  fays  Jubellius,  (tlirowing  himfelf  in  the  fight  of  the  Roman  governor)  why  do  you 
«  delay  in  the  midft  of  all  this  carnage  to  point  your  bloody  dagger  againft  me;  that  fo  you  might  have 
"  it  to  boaft,  that  you  had  flaiji  a  braver  man  than  yourfelf?— I  vi^ould  fain  do  it  (replied  the  governor) 
•"  but  am  reftrained  by  order  of  the  fenate^ — But  the  fathers  have  not  reftrained  me  (replies  Jubellius). 
See  then  a  fpe£tacle,  which  will  be  grateful  to  your  eyes,  but  beyond  the  conception  of  your  daftardly 

"  foul !" — on  faying  which  he  firft  killed  his  family  and  then  himfelf.  Val.  Max.  III.  ii. 

£]V[]   — — —  Deus  immortalis  haberi 

Dum  cupit  Empedocles  ardentem  frigidus  iEtnam 

Infiluit.  HoR.  de  Arte  Poet. 

[n]  Hinc  ad  criminationem  invidorum  adapertae  funt  aures  Alexandri ;  &  poft  paucos  dies  inter 
,epulas  aureum  poculum  ex  compofito  fubducitur,  miniftrique  quafi  amififfent,  quod  amoverant,  regem 

adcunt. 
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When  Imilcon  the  Carthaginian  general  expefied  to  complete  his  conqueft  of 
Sicily  by  the  redLi6lion  of  Syracufe,  a  fudden  plague,  the  meffenger  (fays  the 
hiflorian)  of  a  fuperior  power,  to  teach  the  proudefl:  mortal  to  confefs  his  own 
weakaefs,  feized  his  brave  and  vi6lorious  army  ;  i,n  which  it  made  fuch  ravages 
as  to  oblige  the  unwilling  general  to  retreat  with  the  fhattered  remains,  and  to 
return  to  Carthage.  Bitterly  bewailing  his  own  fate,  he  accufed  the  gods,  as 
the  authors  of  this  misfortune.  "  The  enemy  may  rejoice  (fays  he)  for  they 
**  have  reafon  ;  but  they  mull:  not  glory.  We  return  vidorious  over  them  and 
"  are  only  defeated  by  the  plague.  But  the  difaller,  which  touches  me  moft 
fenfibly  is  my  own  furvival  of  fo  many  gallant  foldiers.  Yet  think  not,  o  my 
countrymen,  that  I  have  furvived  hitherto  through  a  fondnefs  for  life,  or  for 
"  any  other  purpofe  than  to  accompany  home  the  wretched  dregs  of  my  army, 
"  who  would  have  met  with  additional  difafters,  if  deprived  of  my  prote6lion 
*'  and  guidance.  This  being  now  accomplifhed  nothing  remains,  but  to  follow 
my  brave  companions,  who  lie  dead  before  the  walls  of  Syracufe."  He  then 
retired  to  his  own  houfe,  fhut  his  doors  againft  the  citizens  (who  would  have 
prevented  his  bloody  refolution)  and  gave  himfelf  the  [o]  fatal  blow.  Such  be- 
haviour, though  often  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  magnanimity,  appears  in 
this  and  numberlefs  other  inflances  rather  to  have  ^proceeded  from  difappoint-- 
ment,  vexation  and  defpair. 

*•  There  was  a  cuftom  among  the  Gauls,  (as  Csefar  relates)  whereby  a  number- 
of  inferior  people  addided  themfelves  to  the  prote6lion  and  patronage  of  one- 
military  chieftain,  whofe  fortunes  they  were  to  follow  upon  all  occafions.  The., 
conditions  of  aflbciation  were,  that  they  were  to  enjoy  all  the  conveniences  oP 
life  under  the  aufpices  of  this  leader,  and  if  any  violence  fliould  be  offered  him- 
(meaning  principally  either  his  being  killed  or  taken  by  an  enemy)  they  engaged 
either  to  fuifer  the  fame  or  to  kill  themfelves.    Nor  was  there  ever  an  inftance 
known  (fays  C^far)  where  any  one  refufed  to  die,  his  leader  with  whom  he  had 

adeunt.  Sspe  minus  eft  conftantlse  in  rumore  q^uam  in  culpa  :  conjeftum  oculorum  quibus  ut  fur> 
deftinabatur  Dioxippus  ferre  non  potuit ;  &  quum  exceffiflet  convivio,  literis  confcrlptis,  quae  rcgi 
redderentur,  ferro  fe  interemit.  Q^.  Curtius,  L.  IX.  c.  vii. 


[o]  Diodorus,  L.  XIV, . 


thus 
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thus  leagued  himfelf  being  [p]  flain."  Thus  the  Gauls  thought  it  a  difgrace  to 
furvive  their  leader.  This  engagement  to  fuicide  on  their  general's  being  killed 
was  certainly  a  ftrong  provocative  to  courage,  that  they  might  defend  the  life  of 
their  leader,  on  which  their  own  of  neceflity  depended.  The  cuftom  indeed  was 
every  where  prevalent,  that  dependents  and  flaves  fhould  facrifice  their  own  lives 
at  the  tomb  of  their  deceafed  lord  ;  and  to  do  further  honour  to  the  departed, 
combats  of  gladiators  were  alfo  introduced,  as  it  was  a  common  notion  that  the 
foul  after  its  departure  from  the  body  took  delight  in  fuch  bloody  immolations. 
But  this  covenanted  fuicide  of  the  Gauls  was  voluntarily  accomplifhed  by 
the  troops  of  Sertorius  on  that  general's  demife.  When  Sertorius  retired  into 
Spain  on  the  defeat  of  the  Marian  party  by  Sylla,  he  behaved  with  his  ufual  gal- 
lantry at  the  head  of  the  Celtiberians  and  fugitives  from  Italy,  who  fought 
under  his  ftandard  but  at  length  being  treacheroufly  affaffinated  by  one  of  his 
own  officers,  his  brave  followers,  difdaining  to  obey  any  other  leader,  facrificed 
their  lives  (by  defpatching  one  another)  to  the  manes  of  their  departed 
general  [oj. 

Some  degree  of  credit  may  be  given  to  the  bed  of  the  foregoing  inftances  of 
fuicide,  as  far  as  it  can  be  fuppofed  that  they  were  influenced  by  public  and 

[p]  Alia  ex  parte  oppidt  Adcantuanus,  qui  fummam  imperii  tenebat  cum  D.  C.  devotis,  quos  illi 
"  Soldurios  *"  appellant,  quorum  haec  eft  conditio,  ut  omnibus  in  vita  commodis  una  cum  his  fruantur, 
quorum  fe  amicltiae  dediderint.  Si  quid  lis  per  vim  accidat,  aut  eundem  cafum  una  ferant  aut  libj 
mortem  confcifcant.  Neque  adhuc  hominnm  memoria  reperti^s  eft  quifquam,  qui  eo  interfefto  cujus 
fe  amicitiai  devovifTet,  mori  recufaret.  CitSAR  de  Bello  Gall.  L.  III. 

[qJ\  "  I  cannot  clofe  the  hiftory  of  the  modern  Catalans  (ancient  Celtiberians)  more  properly  than 
with  the  epitaph  of  their  countrymen,  vi'ho  ferved  under  Sertorius,  and  after  the  murder  of  that  great 
man,  difdaining  to  obey  another  leader,  facrificed  themfelves  to  his  manes.  It  is  taken  from  the 
annals  of  Catalonia.  Hie  multae  turmjE,  quae  fe  manibus  Sertorii  &  terrae  mortalium  omnium 
parenti  devovere,  dum  eo  fublato  fuperefte  taederet,  &  fortiter  pugnando  invicem  cecidere,  morte  ad 
praefens  optata,  jacent.    Valete  pofteri."  See  Swinburn's  Travels  through  Spain,  Let.  IX. 

But  perhaps  it  is  more  probable,  that  thcfe  devoted  vidims  to  their  general  were  Romans  rather 
than  Celtiberians j — the  companions  of  his  flight  and  fortunes; — defpai ring  Marians,  who  now  gave 
up  all  for  loft,  but  for  whom  the  camp  of  Sertorius  had  hitherto  been  the  refuge.  In  confirmation  of 
this  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Sertorius  tells  us,  that  moft  of  the  Spaniards  after  his  death  went  over  to 
the  enemy. 

*  Hence  our  word  Soldiers. 

difinterefted 
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dlfinterefled  motives  j  fmce  in  that  cafe  they  might  be  faid  by  their  examples  to 
have  infpired  a  love  of  freedom  in  others,  and  to  have  recommended  a  perfe- 
verance  and  conftancy  in  virtue,  from  their  being  ready  to  facrifice  their  lives 
rather  than  exift  in  a  ftate  of  fubjeftion  and  flavery,  or  what  they  deemed  dif- 
grace  and  ignominy.  But  they  had  yet  to  learn,  that  the  mere  chances  of  war 
or  fortune  can  never  engender  reproach,  and  that  there  is  greater  magnanimity 
in  a  patient  and  dignified  endurance  of  unmerited  fufFerings  than  in  a  precipitate 
flight  from  all  combat  with  affliflion. 

The  mifcellaneous  examples  now  to  be  mentioned  belong  to  the  laft  clafs  of 
fuicides,  or  thofe  who  aded  in  their  felf-murder  on  apparently  dignified  and 
difmterefted  motives.  Two  fuicides  of  note  are  to  be  found  among  the  ancient 
legiflators,  who  made  this  voluntary  facrifice  of  their  lives  to  maintain  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  their  own  inflitutions.  Charondas,  (who  was  the 
legiilator  of  Thurium  in  Grsecia  major)  to  encourage  a  proper  freedom  of  de- 
bate, had  made  it  death  to  come  armed  into  an  affembly  of  the  flates.  One 
day  coming  himfelf  in  hafte  to  a  convention  without  having  firft  laid  afide  his 
fword,  he  was  rebuked  by  fome  one  prefent,  as  a  tranfgreffor  of  his  own  laws. 
Stung  with  the  juftnefs  of  the  imputation,  he  inflantly  plunged  his  iword  (the 
caufe  of  his  offence)  into  his  own  breaft,  both  as  a  facrifice  to  the  violated 
majefly  of  the  law,  and  a  tremendous  example  of  difinterefted  juftice :  truft- 
ing  moreover  thus  to  feal  with  his  own  blood  a  ftri6t  obfervance  in  others  of 
his  vvholefome  inflitutions. 

When  Lycurgus  had  accompliflied  his  great  work  of  legifl'ation  in  Sparta, 
he  took  the  following  method  of  rendering  his  fyftem  as  unchangeable  and 
immortal,  as  he  thought  could  be  devifed  by  human  forecafl.  Giving  out  that 
it  was  neceflary  for  him  to  confult  the  Delphian  oracle  relative  to  his  new  laws, 
he  took  an  oath  of  all  the  Spartan  magiftrates  and  people,  that  they  would 
obferve  and  keep  his  laws  inviolate  *'  till  his  return."  He  went  accordingly 
to  confult  the  oracle,  and  having  fent  back  the  anfwer  in  writing  to  Sparta — 
*'  that  the  laws  were  excellent  and  would  render  the  people  great  and  happy, 
*'  who  fhould  obferve  them" — he  took  the  refolution  of  never  [r]  returning 

himfelf 

£r]  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Lycurgus,  fuppofes  him  to  have  reafoned  on  this  occafioii  on  Stoical 
principles  as  they  were  in ,  after-times  eilabliflied.    «  He  was  now  arrived  at  a  time  of  life  (fays 

O  o  Plutarch) 
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himfelf  thither,  that  fo  the  people  might  never  be  releafed  from  the  obligation 
of  their  oath  and  accordingly  he  ftarved  himfelf  on  his  voyage  homewards. — 
Thefe  were  both  profeflioilal  inftances  of  fuicide,  which  muft  be  allowed  at  leaft 
to  have  been  wholly  diiinterefted,  being  founded  on  the  defire  of  benefiting 
their  fellow-creatures  at  the  expence  of  their  own  lives. 

Honourable  was  the  death,  which  Codrus  king  of  Athens  fo  aiTiduoufly 
courted  to  render  his  fubjeds  vidorious.  When  fuccefs  had  been  announced  by 
the  oracle  to  that  nation,  whofe  king  fhould  be  firft  flain  by  the  enemy,  Codrus 
inftantly  ran  towards  the  enemy's  camp,  in  the  difguife  of  a  private  foldier  ; 
where  picking  a  quarrel  with  the  firft  man  he  met,  he  prpvoked  him  to  flay 
him.  His  death  therefore,  though  accompliflied  by  another's  hand>  was  an 
aftual  and  voluntary  fuicide  for  the  honour  of  his  kingdom. 

When  Themiftocles  had  fuffered  many  indignities  and  at  length  banifliment 
from  his  country  notwithftanding  his  great  fervices,  he  placed  himfelf  under 
the  prote6tion  of  the  Perfian  monarch,  whom  he  promifed  in  return  to  aflifl  in 
his  wars  againft  Greece.  The  command  of  the  enterprife  was  offered  to  The- 
niiftocles,  who  now  began  to  be  ftaggered  in  his  refolution.  Unwilling  to 
fully  the  former  glory  of  his  arms  by  raifmg  them  againft  his  own  countrymen, 
and  afhamed  of  not  fulfilling  his  unwary  [s]  promifes  to  his  royal  and  muni- 
ficent protedtor,  he  faw  only  one  way  of  extricating  himfelf  out  of  fuch  a 
dilemma,  which  would  be  confiftent  with  his  former  chara6ler.  He  therefore 
called  his  friends  together,  and  having  hofpitably  entertained  them,  he  facrificed 
to  the  Gods    after  which  he  took  a  folemn  leave  of  the  company  and  drinking 

Plutarch)  when  though  to  live  longer  might  be  tolerable,  yet  a  "  wife"  man  would  die  without 
"  regret;  efpecially  when  he  confidered,  that  to  die  "  feafonably"  is  to  die  in  the  midft  of  honour 
"  and  glory.  That  a  good  ftatefman  and  patriot  fhould  feelc  to  make  bis  death  itfelf  fome  how  or 
"  other  ufeful  to  his  country.  As  therefore  the  oath  was  to  be  binding  "  till  his  return,"  fo  even  the 
"  manner  of  his  preventing  that  return,  was  not  to  be  without  its  meaning.  His  death  by  abftinence 
"  was  to  be  a  praftical  leflbn  of  the  great  principle  pervading  his  whole  code  of  laws,  which  was 
"  Temperance." 

[s]  Themiftocles,  after  having  promifed  the  king,  that  he  would  affift  him  in  oppreffing  Greece, 
was  fent  to  refide  at  Magnefia  in  Afia  minor  with  rich  appointments.  The  royal  revenues  of  Magnefia 
were  appropriated  to  find  him  in  bread,  thofe  of  Lampfacus  in  wine,  and  thofe  of  Myuns  in  proviiion, 

tpgether  with  thofe  of  two  others  for  clothes  and  furniture.  See  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos. 

fome 
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fome  polfon  quickly  [t]  expired.  His  death  was  certainly  a  facrifice  to  the 
good  of  his  country,  which  he  might  greatly  have  harraffed  with  the  troops  of 
Perfia  at  his  command.  But  his  glory  would  have  been  ftill  more  untarnifhed, 
had  he  never  entered  at  all  into  treaty  (however  he  might  conceive  himfelf  to 
have  been  oppreffed  at  home)  with  the  pubHc  enemy  of  his  country.  In  this 
cafe  he  would  probably  have  been  recalled  with  honour  to  head  the  troops  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 

When  an  Otho  killed  himfelf  to  prevent  the  further  efFufion  of  Roman  blood 
in  the  imperial  conteft,  he  preferred  the  nicer  feelings  of  humanity,  not  only 
to  the  dignity  and  fplendour  of  a  crown,  but  to  his  own  exiftence.  His  foldiers 
pleaded  warmly  and  affe6lionately  for  his  prolonging  his  life  to  lead  them  to  a 
fecond  engagement  j  that  there  were  ftill  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  their  valour  and  fide- 
lity, and  that  his  [u]  defperate  refolutions  could  but  be  executed  after  a  fecond 
failure  of  fuccefs.  But  his  reply  breathed  more  of  the  fpirit  of  an  old  Roman 
than  of  the  dregs  of  thofe  times  in  which  he  lived.  "  I  rejoice  more  (fays  he) 
"  in  this  proof  of  your  affedion  than  in  your  firft  falutations  of  me  as  Emperor. 
"  Deny  me  not  therefore  the  glory  of  laying  dovv^n  my  own  life  to  preferve 
*'  yours.    The  more  hope  there  is  left,  the  more  honourable  is  my  early  re- 

tirement;  fince  it  is  by  my  death  alone,  that  lean  prevent  the  further  effufion 
"  of  Roman  blood  and  reftore  peace  and  tranquillity  to  a  diftracled  empire  : 
**  and.  thus  to  fhow  myfelf  in  fome  meafure  worthy  of  that  empire,  by  being 
"  ready  to  die  for  its  peace  and  fecurity."  He  foon  after  plunged  a  dagger 
into  his  breaft  with  great  firmnefs  [x]  and  intrepidity. 

Such 

[t]  This  is  Plutarch's  account;  but  Cornelius  Nepos  following  Thucydides  fays,  that  he  died  a 
natural  death  at  Magnefia  ;  though  Thucydides  allows  the  report  of  his  having  taken  poifon  under  his 
difficulties.  .  ' 

[uj  The.  afFedlion  and  refolution  of  an  obfcure  and  private  foldier  was  very  remarkable,  who  ftand- 
ing  before  Otho  v/ith  his  drawn  fword  fpake  thus.  "  Behold  in  my  aclion  an  infcance  of  the  unftaken 
"  fidelity  of  all  your  foldiery.  There  is  not  one  of  us  but  would  fcrike  thus  to  ferve  thee:"— and 
immediately  he  ftabbed  himfelf  to  the  heart.  Many  private  foldiers  after  Otho's  death  gave  the  fame 
proof  of  affection  to  their  deceafed  lord.  -See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Otho. 

[x]  Hunc  animum  (inquit  Otho) — banc  virtutem  veftram  ultra  periculis  objicere  nimis  grande  vitne 
meae  peetium  puto.  Quanto  plus  fpei  oftenditis,  tanto  pulchrior  mors  erit, — Aili  imperium  diutius 
tenuerunt,  nemo  tam  fortiter  reliquerit. — An  ego  tantum  PvOmans  pubis  tot  egregios  exercitus  fterni. 

O  o  2  -    '  rurfus 
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Such  then  was  the  nature  of  that  ancient  rulcide  on  which  fo  much  flrefs  has 
been  laid  by  its  advocates  in  modern  days.  To  cenfure  all  thefe  examples  in- 
difcriminately,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  opinions,  the  cuftoms,  or 
degree  of  knowledge  then  exifting  in  the  world,  would  be  to  pafs  too  fevere  a 
fentence  upon  them,.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  as  abfurd  to  allow  their 
authority  to  have  any  weight  in  juftification  of  modern  fuicide  for  reafons  that 
have  been  fo  frequently  mentioned.  To  draw  together  a  fet  of  counter-examples 
would  be  only  to  colled  the  names  of  all  thofe,  who  have  in  all  ages  and  in 
fuch  numbers  endured  heavy  afflictions  or  ill-fortune  with  patience  and  mag- 
nanimity. Indeed  the  influence  of  examples  on  either  fide,  or  the  opinions  and 
pradices  of  the  ancients  in  general  in  the  prefent  matter,  are  of  little  avail 
towards  drawing  a  juft  conclufion  for  the  ufe  of  modern  times;  fince  their 
obligations  of  morality  were  founded  on  fuch  different  principles.  But  ftill  as 
there  are  fo  many  of  the  prefent  age,  who  will  hear  of  no  mode  of  arguing,  but 
what  proceeds  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  is  drawn  alone  from  the  fhallows  of 
human  reafon,  it  is  fome  confolation  (if  not  alfo  a  degree  of  confirmation  of  the 
point  in  view)  to  be  able  to  difcover  from  this  copious  furvey  of  antiquity, 
that  the  modern  fuicide  has  very  little  to  plead  in  his  own  behalf  from  ancient 
precedents.  The  fuicide  of  old  (where  his  death  affigned  him  to  any  degree  of 
credit  and  not  rather  to  infamy)  defpatched  himfelf,  becaufe  he  had  been  un- 
fuccefsful  in  the  field  of  battle,  had  loft  a  town  or  an  army  the  modern  one 
does  the  fame,  becaufe  he  has  loft  a  throw  on  the  dice: — the  former  ftaked  his 
life  on  the  event  of  a  battle;  the  latter  does  the  fame  on  the  turn  up  of  a  card. 
The  ancient  hero  put  an  end  to  his  mortal  exiftence  rather  than  yield  his  perfon 
to  grace  the  triumph  of  conqueft  j  the  modern  man  of  honour  departs  out  of 
life  to  defraud  his  injured  creditors.  The  man  of  ancient  virtue  fought  in  the 
caufe  of  public  liberty  and  would  not  breathe  after  that  expired ;  the  man  of 
modern  diffipation  as  ftrenuoufly  engages  on  the  fide  of  licentioufnefs,  and  when 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  its  diffolute  empire  rufties  indignant  from  the  fcene 
of  his  fenfual  exiftence.  Women  of  old  died  by  their  own  hands  to  preferve 
an  untainted  chaftity  of  manners ;  while  the  men  of  modern  fpirit  voluntarily 

rurfus  &  reipublicae  eripi  patiar? — —Tacitus  Hift.  II.  See  a  full  account  of  Otho's  voluntary  death 
in  Tacitus  and  Plutarch. 

Sit  Cato  dum  vivit  fane  vel  Caefare  major; 

Dum  moritur,  nunquid  major  Othone  fait?— —Says  Martial, 

hazard 
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hazard  their  lives  in  defence  of  female  proftitution.  A  dilinterefled  love  of 
their  country  led  men  of  old  to  deftroy  themfelves  rather  than  offend  againft  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  wholefome  inftitutions ;  a  complete  love  of  themfelves 
infpires  many  of  the  prefent  generation  to  injure  the  laws  of  their  country  in  a 
thoufand  iliapes,  and  then  to  fly  from  the  execution  of  their  fentence  hy  the 
ftroke  of  felf-murder.  The  fuicide  of  the  ancients  was  frequently  grounded  on 
fome  principle  of  genuine  honour,  dignity  and  patriotifm  ;  while  the  felf-murder 
of  the  moderns  too  often  originates  in  mere  pride  and  difappointment^  in  fen- 
fuality,  extravagance  and  cbnfequent  penury.  In  fhort  as  the  one  frequently 
arofe  from  fome  exertion  of  prohity  and  juftice,  from  fome  principle  of  honell 
worth  J  fo  the  other  is  to  be  traced  to  the  haunts  of  the  gamblers,  to  the 
brothels  of  vice  and  profligacy  :  it  owes  its  birth  to  the  extin6lion  of  virtuous 
principles,  its  nurture  and  alarming  growth  to  the  dereliction  of  all  ferious  and 
religious  impreffions. 


END  OF  THE  FOURTH  PART. 


PART 


A   FULL   INQUIRY    into  TrfE 


P     A     R     T  V. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SUICIDE  BEGUN  THROUGH  MODERN  TIMES,  OR  SINCE  THE 
INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  :  CONTAINING  SOME  AC- 
COUNT OF  ITS  PRACTICE  IN  THE  FIRST  AGES  OF  THE  CHURCHj  TOGETHER 
WITH  OPINIONS  OF  FATHERS,  DECREES  OF  COUNCILS,  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS 
'  CONCERNING  IT.  ITS  PRESENT  STATE  IN  SOME  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  j 
AND  A  FULL  ACCOUNT  OF  ALL  THAT  CONCERNS  IT  IN  ENGLAND. 


C    H    A    P.  L 

T!he  great  prevalence  of  fuicide  in  the  Roman  empire,  whilji  it  co?iti?2ued  heathen, 
and  alfo  among  the  Gothic  nations  who  fubverted  it,  familiarifed  the  idea  of  its 
praBice  among  Chrijlidn  converts. — Hence  a  prejudice  in  its  favour  amoitg  fo?ne 
Chrijiians  on  certai?i  occajions,  either  to  fecure  from  the  hazard  of  apojiafy,  or  to 
procure  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  or  to  preferve  the  crown  of  virginity. — Z^eal  of 
fome  Chrifians  for  Voluntary  martyrdom  before  Arrius  Antoninus^  a  proconfulyin 
Afia.  —  Opinions  of  Jufin  Martyr  and  Ladlantiiis  on  the^  fame.  —  Furious 
pafjion  for  fuicide  among  the  Donaiijls. — BeJitiments  of  Auguftin  concerning  them. — 
'Virgi?2-fuicides. — Pelagia. — Opinions  of  Chryfofom,  Ambrofe,  jferom  and  Auguftin 
on  this  matter^  —  Augiflin  s  general  fentiments  of  filicide.  —  Determinations  of 
Councils  and  Canons  made  in  reprobation  of  the  praBice. — No  oblations  to  be  rechved 
or  maffcs  to  be  faid  for  filicides  ; — -denied  Chrifian  burial ;  but  the  fin  not  dee?ned 
ii-remiffible  by  thefe  Councils. — Expofure  of  the  body  and  burial  with  infamy  obtains 
in  moft  European  fates  on  religious  accounts  j  to  which  has  been  added  on  civil 
ones,  the  conffcation  of  property, 

IT 
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IT  has  beeafeen  in  a  former  part,  how  prevalent  the  practice  of  filicide  was 
in  the  Roman  empire,  whilfl  it  contirfued  heathen  ;  and  it  has  ahb  been 
difcovered,  tliat  its  principle  was  equally  deep-rooted  in  the  breads  of  thofe 
Scythian  or  Gothic  nations,  who  were  daily  pouring  down  on  the  Roman 
provinces.    Both  the  Romans  then  and  their  final  conquerors  agreed  in  the 
habits  of  frequent  fuicide,  though  they  pra61ifed  it  on  the  moft  oppofite  prin- 
ciples ; — the  former  to  avoid  evils  in  this  life,  the  latter  to  gain  [y]  additional 
rewards  in  another.   However  inconfiftent  therefore  its  praftice  mufc  be  deemed 
with  the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  yet  the  familiarity  of  the  idea,  joined  to  a 
certain  defii-e  then  prevalent  among  many  of  blending  heathen  cuftoms  and 
philofophy  vvith  chriilian  precepts,  could  not  but  excite  fomc  prejudices  in  its 
favour.    Thefe  however  did  not  arife  from  an  [z]  inherent  deiire  of  getting  rid 
of  life  (which,  as  fome  have  prepofteroufiy  maintained,  aduates  the  bulk  of 
mankind)  but  from  the  caft  and  fafhion  of  the  times,  which  either  entirely 
warp  the  mind  from  jiifl  principles  of  action,  or  lead  it  to  interpret  thofe  prin- 
ciples according  to  the  habits  and  praftices  of  the  age  be  they  good  or  evil. 
For  which  reafon  an  idea  of  the  propriety  of  fuicide  on  certain  occalions  might 
gain  ground  in  the  brcaft  of  a  chriftian  convert,  who  happened  to  be  more 
fraught  with  a  blind  zeal  than  with  the  powers  of  difcrimination  and  judgment; 
or  who  being  ready  to  fink  under  a  timidity  and  failure  of  fpirit  cjuring  fome  im- 
pending evil,  might  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  him  to  take  flielter  in  fuicide, 
as  a  refuge  from  the  hazard  of  defection  from  the  faith  in  Chrift.  Wherefore 
a  dread  of  the  want  of  refolution  and  conftancy  to  endure  the  rage  and  torments 
of  perfecution  without  wavering;  — a  fear  of  lofmg  the  crown  of  virginity,  or 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  of  both  Vvhich  the  mod  enthufiaftic  notions  were  then 
entertained; — thefe  were  doubts  and  perplexities,  which  led  many  weak-minded, 
but  well-meaning  Chriitians  to  take  refuge  in  fuicide,  either  by  deftroying  them- 
feives  with  their  own  hands  or  throwing  themfelves  unneceiTarily  in  the  way  of 
perfecution  and  death.    Many  good  fathers  of  the  church  faw  and  lamented 
this  miftaken  condu6t  and  very  earneftly  cenfured  a  praftice  (though  they  might 
be  inclined  fometimes  to  pity  the  individual  who  followed  it)  which  was  fo 
inconfiflent  with  the  genuine  fpirit  of  the  Gofpel. 

[y]  See  Part  IV.  c.  ii.  on  the  worfhippers  of  Odin. 

[z]  See  Part  VI.  c.  i.  on  Donne's  ideas  of  martyrdom  and  defires  of  getting  rid  of  life. 

I  The 
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The  refcript  of  Trajan  (by  which  it  was  commanded,  "  that  ChniVians'fhouId 
"  not  be  fought  out  for  punifhment,  but  if  openly  accufed  by  credible  perfons 

fliould  be  required  to  renounce  the  faith  in  Chrift  and  to  return  to  the 
**  religion  of  the  empire,  or  fufFer  condemnation")  was  more  mild  in  the  inten- 
tion of  the  emperor  than  in  the  progrefs  of  its  execution.  For  whereas  on  the 
one  fide  it  feemed  calculated  to  fcreen  Chriftians  from  needlefs  perfecution,  fo  on 
the  other  it  neceflarily  condemned  thofe  to  death,  who  "  were"  accufed,  unlefs 
they  renounced  their  faith.  But  what  is  ftill  more  aftoniHiing,  even  the  defigned 
lenity  of  this  edi£t  difpleafed  the  fervent  zeal  of  many  Chriftians,  who  feared 
they  might  be  hereby  cut  off"  from  the  honour  of  martyrdom  for  want  of  accufers. 
Hence  they  were  frequently  led  through  the  intemperance  of  their  zeal  to  accule 
themfelves  before  the  magiftrates,  and  to  demand  that  condemnation,  which 
they  might  otherwife  have  efcaped  :  and  thus  to  become  in  efFedt  voluntary 
fuicides.  A  remarkable  inflance  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Tertullian.  When 
Arrius  Antoninus  was  proconful  in  Afia  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  great  numbers 
of  Chriftians,  who  were  inflamed  with  a  defire  of  martyrdom,  furrounded  his 
tribunal  in  a  body  and  [a]  demanded  their  own  condemnation.  The  Roman 
governor  Vv^as  ftruck  with  -the  novelty  of  fuch  a  fcene,  and  feemed  unwilling  to 
condemn  fo  many  felf-devoted  victims.  He  ordered  a  few  to  be  led  away  to 
punifliment  in  hopes  of  deterring  the  reftj  but  finding  them  ftill  refolute  in 
their  purpofe,  he  regarded  them  with  a  mixture  of  aftonifhment  and  cr^tempt 
for  their  obftinacy  and  madnefs.  "  Miferable  wretches  (fays  he)  have  ]  Knot 
*'  then  ropes  and  precipices  fufficient  to  defpatch  yourfelves  without  [b] 
**  me  the  trouble  of  condemning  you  ?" 

Now  Juftin  Martyr  [c],  alluding  to  the  above  circumilance  in  his  . 
apology  for  the  Chriftians,  fays—"  he  will  tell  the  proconful,  why  ft 

[a]  The  zeal  for  martyrdom  has  alfo  led  others  on  different  occafions  to  cry  out  on  the  conder. 
tion  of  their  brethren,  "  We  alfo  are  Chriftians." 

[b]  See  Tertullian  Lib.  ad  Scapulani.  This  little  book  was  written  to  perfuade  Scapula  (who  was 
a  Roman  governor  in  Africa  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century)  to  defift  from  perfecuting  the 
Chriftians;  "  who  (Tertullian  tells  him)  wifhed  for  nothing  fo  much  as  for  martyrdom;  and  that 
"  unlefs  the  governor  defifted,  he  v/ould  have  the  fame  thing  happen  to  him  as  had  befallen  Antoninus 
"  in  Afia;"  and  then  after  repeating  the  ftory  he  adds,  "  Hoc  fi  placuerit  &  hic  fieri,  quid  facies  de 
"  tantis  millibus  hominum,  tot  viris  ac  foeminis,  omnis  fexus,  omnis  aetatis,  omnis  dignitatis,  ofFe- 
«  reniibus  fe  tibi?  Qiiantis  ignibus,  quantis  gladius  opus  erit?"  &c.  Sic. 

[c]  Juftin  fufFered  m,artyrdom  himfelf  about  An.  Dom.  i66. 

"  defpatching 
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"  defpatchlng  of  themfelves  as  he  recommended  to  the  Chriftlans,  in  order  to 
fave  him  the  trouble  of  their  condemnation,  would  not  be  lawful.  Becaufe 
**  we  are  taught,  that  God  did  not  create  the  world  to  no  purpofe,  but  for  the 
*'  fake  of  mankind  ;  and  that  as  the  Creator  of  the  world  has  pleafure  iu  thofe, 
"  who  imitate  his  attributes,  fo  He  has  an  equal  averfion  to  thofe,  who  embrace 
"  what  is  evil  in  word  or  deed.  If  then  we  fhould  all  think  ourfelves  at  liberty 
*'  to  kill  ourfelves,  we  become  the  authors,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  of  extinguifhing 
"  the  race  of  man,  and  of  leaving  no  one  to  perform  his  duty  to  God  ;  which 
"  muft  be  a6ling  contrary  to  his  divine  will  and  pleafure.  But  if  we  are  in- 
terrogated  by  torture,  we  do  not  deny  ourfelves  to  be  unconfcious  of  guilt ; 
"  deeming  it  impious  not  to  fpeak  the  truth  in  every  thing,  which  we  know  to 
be  acceptable  to  God."  It  may  be  obferved  that  Juftin  judicioufly  ufes  fuch 
a  general  argument  alone  againft  fuicide,  as  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  fome 
weight  with  an  Heathen,  as  well  as  with  a  Chriftian ;  well  knowing,  that  any 
other  immediately  drawn  from  Chriftian  precepts  could  have  very  little  attention 
paid  to  it  by  the  oppugners  of  Chriftianity.  He  alfo  maintains  a  juft  diftindlion 
between  voluntary  fui<:ide,  and  being  only  ready  to  die  rather  than  deny  the 
truth,  when  called  upon  to  maintain  it ;  but  he  fays  nothing  in  defence  of  thofe, 
who  furrounded  the  proconful's  tribunal  in  eager  and  unneceffary  purfuit  of 
condemnation  and  martyrdom.  A  zeal  indeed  of  this  kind  was  neither  encou- 
raged nor  deemed  other  than  rafh  and  mifguided  by  every  fober-rainded  Chriftian^ 
— "  It  is  a  virtue  (fays  Ladantius)  [d]  to  defpife  death,  but  not  fo  as  to  feek  it; 
*'  or  (like  many  philofophers  of  great  name)  to  bring  it  voluntarily  upon  our- 
"  felves,  which  is  a  wicked  and  impious  deed.  But  when  urged  to  the  alter- 
"  native,  either  of  forfaking  God  and  relinquifhing  our  faith,  or  of  expeding 
"  all  torture  and  death,  then  it  is,  that  undaunted  in  fpirit  we  defy  that  death 
"  with  all  its  previous  threats  and  terrors,  which  others  fear.  For  this  is 
"  virtue,  this  is  that  true  conftancy  and  refolution,  which  ought  ever  to  be 
"  maintained,  that  no  terror,  no  violence  lhall  be  able  to  eftrange  us  from 
**  God."  This  was  placing  the  merit  of  martyrdom  in  its  true  light, — when  it 
was  neceflarily  endured  for  the  truth's  fake,  but  not  unnecelfarily  [e]  accelerated, 

."[d]  Div.  Inftit.  L.  VI.  c.  xvii.  De  vero  Cultu.    N.  B.  Laftantius  wrote  thefe  Iiiftitutions  about 
An.  Dom.  320. 

[e]  "  When  they  perfecute  you  in  this  city  (Cays  the  greateft  authority)  flee  ye  to  another."  

See  the  fubje£l  of  Martyrdwn  more  fully  difcuffed  in  Part  VI.  C.  i.  on  Donne,  in  anfwer  to  what  that 
Waiter  advances     and  alfo  what  is  laid  on  the  fame  fubje(5l  in  Part  III.  C.  ii.  on  Chriftianity. 

P  p  But 
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■  But  the  moft  ftrenuous  oppofer  both  of  then'  principles  and  behavioar  was 
the  famous  Bifhop  of  Hippo ;  whofe  writings  againft  them,  joined  to  his  per- 
fonal  influence  and  authority,  contributed  highly  to  their  difcrcdit  and  downfal. 
Auguftin  in  an  epiftle  to  Dulcitius  (Ep.  cciv.)  defires  that  tribune  to  corre6l 
the  Donatifts  by  an  edi£t,  but  not  to  kill  them,  becaufe  it  was  doing  the  very 
thing  fo  many  of  them  wiQied.    "  Led  on  (fays  he  in  different  parts  of  this 

letter)  by  a  wretched  principle  of  fury  and  ingratitude  towards  God  and 
**  man,  they  think  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  us  by  their  own  deftru6lion.  Yet 
**  the  obftinacy  and  madnefs  of  a  few  men  ought  not  to  impede  the  falvation 
*'  of  numbers.  They  think  we  are  afraid  left  they  fhould  perifh.  But  we  fee 
**'  that  many  have  returned  into  the  way  of  peace  through  an  opportunity  given 
**  them.  Can  we  then,  ought  we,  to  defift  from  this  method,  becaufe  fome  of 
**  their  party,  moft  fevere  and  cruel  to  themfelves,  will  deftroy  themfelves  not 
*'  according  to  our,  but  their  own,  will  and  pleafure.  The  church  grieves  for 
*'  fuch  as  perifh  in  this  manner,  as  David  grieved  for  his  rebellious  fon  Abfalom. 
**  But  vvQ  have  demonftrated  in  a  number  of  difputations  and  writings,  that  they 
*'  cannot  die  the  death  of  martyrs,  who  have  not  lived  the  life  of  Chriftians ; 
**  fince  it  is  not  the  punifhraent,  but  the  caufe,  that  makes  the  martyr.  But 
**  concerning  thofe  moft  furious  deaths,  which  fome  of  the  Donatifts  inflid  on 
*'  themfelves,  by  which  they  render  themfelves  abominable  and  deteftable  to 

many  even  of  their  own  people,  whofe  minds  are  not  pofTeffed  with  fuch  a 
*'  madnefs,  we  have  often  anfwered  on  the  grounds  of  fcripture  and  reafon — 

**  how  can  he,  who  is  perfidious  to  himfelf,  be  good  to  any  one  ?" 

etiam  fe  trucidandos  armatis  viatoribus  ingerebant,  percuffuros  eos-  fe,  nifi  ab  iis  perimerentur,  terri- 
biliter  comminantes.  Nonnunquam  &  a  judicibus  tranfeuntibus  extorquebant  violenter,  ut  a  carnifi- 
cibus  vel  ab  ofEcio  ferirentur.  Unde  quidam  illos  fic  illufifle  perhibetur,  ut  eos  tanquam  percutiendos 
ligari  &  dimitti  juberet,  atque  ita  eorum  impetum  incruentus  ^  illasfus  evaderet.  Jam  verd  per 
abrupta  praecipitia,  per  aquas  &  flammas  occidere  feipfos  "  quotidianus  iUis  ludus  fuit."  Haec  enim 
eos  tria  genera  mortis  Diabolus  docuit,  ut  mori  volentes,  quando  non  inveniebant,  quem  terrerent,  ut 
ej-us  gladio  ferirentur,  per  faxa  fe  mitterent,  aut  ignibus  gurgitibufque  donarent.  Quis  autem  illos 
haec  docuifTe  credendus  eft,  polHdens  eorum  cor,  nifi  ille  qui  &  Salvatori  noftro,  ut  fe  de  pinna  tempLi 
praecipitaret,  tanquam  de  lege  fuggeflit  ?  Cujus  fuggeftionem  a  fe  utique  prohiberent,  fi  magiftrum 
Chriftum  in  corde  portarent.  Sed  quia  in  fe  Diabolo  potius  dederunt  locum,  aut  fic  pereunt  quemad- 
modum  ille  grex  porcorum,  quem  de  monte  ia  mare  turba  daemonum  dejecit ;  aut  illis  mortibus  erepti,^ 
&  pio  Matris  Catholicse  gremio  colleiSti,  ita  liberantur,  quemadmodum  eft  a  domino  liberatus,  quem 
pater  ejus  a  dsemoxiio  fanandum  obtulitj  dicens  quod  aliquando  cadere  in  aquamj  aliquando  in  ignem 
folerer,  &c. 

But 
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But  there  was  another  crown,  in  which  the  female  Chriftians  were  concerned, 
and  which  they  laboured  more  zealoufly  to  obtain  even  than  that  of  martyr- 
dom : — this  was  the  crown  of  virginity,  on  which  fo  high  a  value  was  fet  in  the 
early  ages  of  Chriflianity.  However  concerning  the  true  nature  of  this  crown, 
fome  of  the  fathers,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  weaker  fex  themfelves,  feem  to  have 
formed  an  erroneous  judgment,  when  they  imagined,  that  the  outward  pollution 
of  the  body  deprived  the  involuntary  fufferer  of  all  the  rewards  of  her  internal 
purity  and  chaftity.  Wherefore  as  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  the  holy 
virgins  were  expofed  to  great  hazards  of  violence,  not  only  at  a  time  of  general 
perfecution,  but  alfo  from  the  brutality  and  luft  of  barbarous  nations,  who 
were  continually  making  inroads  on  the  Roman  territories,  many  were  inclined 
to  preferve  their  chaftity  at  the  expence  of  their  lives  j  and  thus  to  commir 
extreme  violence  on  their  own  perfons,  for  fear  of  fuffering  indignities  from 
others : — this  was  to  burn  the  temple  left  it  fhould  be  profaned.  Eufebius  and 
other  ecclefiaftical  writers  mention  many  chriftian  women,  vvho  put  themfelves 
to  violent  deaths  by  drowning,  leaping  fi'om  precipices,  or  other  ways,  when 
the  confulion  and  trouble  of  the  times  threatened  them  with  violation  3  con- 
cerning whofe  voluntary  fuicide  fome  of  the  fathers  fpeak  with  great  tendernefs,. 
if  not  with  a  degree  of  approbation ;  and  many  of  tbefe  virgin-fuicides-  were, 
admitted  into  the  calendar  of  laints. 

But  amid  the  many  inftances  of  this  fort  the  voluntary  felf-facrifice  of  Pelagia 
at  the  fhrine  of  her  own  chaftity  feems  to  have  arrefted  the  chief  attention  of 
the  fathers,  who  dwell  on  the  circumftances  of  her  death  with  much  energy  and 
compaflion.    "  She  was  prepared  (fays  Chryfoftom  [l]  )  at  the  age  of  fifteen 

years  to  endure  tortures  and  every  kind  of  pain ;  but  (he  feared  to  lofe  the 
"  crown  of  virginity,  to  preferve  which  fhe  deftroyed  herfelf.  Hence  it  was 
**  perceivable,  that  the  luft  of  tormentors  and  hangmen  ftruck  a  greater  dread 

into  the  foul  of  Pelagia  than  all  their  inftruraents  of  torture  j  and  from  the 
**  power  of  which  luft  Ihe  was  determined  to  fnatch  herfelf.  She  aimed  both 
"  at  the  crown  of  martyrdom  and  the  crown  of  virginity  ;  but  there  being  fo 
**  great  an  hazard  of  lofmg  the  latter,  fhe  had  **  juft  caufe"  to  prevent  fo  great 
"  an  injury  to  herfelf  by  a  previous,  voluntary  death."  We  fee  how  hand- 
fomely  Chryfoftom  fpeaks  of  this  lady's  fuicide,  who  was  fainted  after  her 

[l]  See  his  homily  in  praife  of  the  virgin-martyr  Pelagia. 

death. 
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death  [m].— Ambrofe  alfo  (who  was  an  enthufiaft  for  virginity)  beftows  the 
higheft  encomiums  on  this  a6lion  [n]  of  Pelagia  and  zealoufly  commends 
through  her  the  behaviour  of  thofe  women,  who  killed  themfelves  to  avoid  the 
hazard  of  violation. — ^Jerom  iikewife,  who  countenanced  the  moft  exalted  no- 
tions of  virginity,  excepts  the  cafe  of  preferving  chaftity  from  his  general  cen- 
fure  of  fuicide.  "  It  is  not  our  duty  (fays  he)  to  rufh  on  death  but  only  to 
**  fubmit  to  it  contentedly,  when  brought  on  us  by  others.  Whence  even  in 
*'  times  of  perfecution  [o],  it  is  not  lawful  to  die  by  our  own  hands, — "  except 
*'  when  chaftity  is  in  danger," — but  to  fubmit  our  necks  to  the  executioner." 

But  the  ancient  father,  who  has  written  moil  fully  on  this  fubjed  is  fp] 
Auguftin ;  who  conficiers  the  cafe  of  thefe  female  fuicides  as  worthy  of  com- 

[m]  But  though  Chryfoftom  makes  this  allowance  in  favour  of  Pelagia's  acStion,  yet  he  fpeaks 
warmly  againft  all  fuicide  in  another  place,  viz.  in  his  Comm.  on  Galatians,  C.  i.  4.  He  is  arguing 
•againft  thofe,  who  called  the  world  itfelf  evil.  "  When  you  hear  it  faid,  that  the  world  is  evil,  un- 
"  derftand  it  (fays  he)  of  the  wicked  aftions  and  corrupt  purpofes  of  the  mind.  For  Chrift  did  not 
"  come  to  drive  US  from  this  life,  but  to  effc£l,  that  while  we  remained  in  it,  we  fliould  make  our- 

felves  worthy  to  be  transferred  to  heaven.  But  if  you  do  not  admit  this  interpretation,  but  do  vet 
"  affirm,  that  this  life  is  an  evil  one,  you  cannot  charge  thofe  with  criminality,  who  by  felf-murder 
"  deliver  themfelves  from  it.    For  fmce  thofe,  who  withdraw  themfelves  from  what  is  evil,  do  not 

deferve  reprehenfion,  but  reward;  fo  thofe,  who  break  through  the  fetters  of  life,  cannot  according 

to  your  opinion  (of  its  being  an  evil  world  in  itfelf)  be  worthy  of  cenfure.  But  God  puniflies 
"  fuicides  more  feverely  than  murderers,  and  we  ourfelves  all  defervedly  reprobate  and  detefl  them. 

For  if  it  be  not  lawful  to  kill  others,  it  is  a  much  greater  crime  to  kill  onefelf.  But  if  life  were  an 
*'  evil  in  itfelf,  murderers  would  be  worthy  of  being  crowned  with  honour,  as  delivering  us  from  what 
*'  is  wicked." 

[n]  Ambrofe  is  very  declamatory  and  enthufiaftic  in  his  account  of  Pelagia's  drowning  herfelf  with 
her  mother  and  filters,  as  anyone  may  read,  who  thinks  it  worth  the  trouble  of  confulting  his  work 
De  Virginibus,  Book  IK.  towards  end. 

[o]  Jerom's  remark  on  the  fentence,  Tollite  me  &  mittit?  in  mare — Jonae,  Cap\  i.'is  as  follows., 
Non  eft  enim  noftrum  mortem  arripere,  fed  illatam  ab  aliis  libenter  accipere.  Unde  &  in  perfecu- 
tionibus  non  licet  propria  perire  manu,  "  Abfque  eo  ubi  caftitas  perlclitatur,"— fed  percutienti  colla 
fubmittere.  N.  B.  Som.e  have  been  willing  to  force  the  interpretation  of  "  abfque  eo,"  &c.  to  fignif^' — 
"  No,  not  even  whv;n  chaftity  is  in  danger  j  and  others  have  extended  the  fenfe,  fo  as  to  mean,  "  all 
"  purity  of  life  and  manners  :"-^but  there  feems  little  doubt  of  the  true  interpretation  lying  between 
both  ;  viz.  that  Jerom  being  fo  great  a  patron  of  virginity  (fee  his  Books  adverfus  Jovinianum)  meant 
to  except  the  cafe  of  preferving  female  chaftity,  and  that  alone,  from  cenfure  in  fuicide. 

See  alfo  Part  VI.  C.  i.  on  Donne  concerning  this  palfage  in  Jerom. 

[p]  Avguftin  died  An.  Dom.  430.    Chryfoftom^  Ambrofe  and  Jerom  fome  few  years  before  him, 

paflion. 
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pafiion,  though  he  allows  no  fort  of  neceffity  for  their  committing  fuch  violence 
on  themfelves.  His  famous  work  Concerning  the  City  of  God"  was  compofed 
after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths ;  and,  as  many  Chriftians 
of  both  fexes  (particularly  of  the  female)  had  put  themfelves  to  death,  to  avoid 
the  luft  and  cruelty,  which  they  dreaded  from  thefe  barbarous  conquerors,  Au- 
guftin  expatiates  fomewhat  largely  on  the  guilt  of  fuicide ;  and  that  even  under 
thefe  circumftances  the  a£lion  muft  be  deferving  of  cenfure,  though  not  without 
a  mixture  of  pity  and  compaffion  for  the  miftaken  zeal  of  [qJ  its  perpetrators. 
The  fubftance  of  what  Auguilin  advances  on  this  point  is  as  follows.  That 
*'  fnice  the  power,  by  which  every  perfon  leads  an  honeft  and  good  life  is 
"  eftabliflied  and  enthroned  in  his  own  will  alone,  the  body  can  neither  be  really 
"  fandified  nor  polluted  but  by  the  intervention  of  the  will  j  and  confequently 
"  whatever  is  endured  involuntarily  and  of  neceffity,.  tends  not  to  the  pollution 
**  of  inward  or  real  purity.  But  though  every  one  is  liable  to  fuffer  without 
fault  or  blame,  whatever  fuperior  ftrength  and  power  choofes  to  impofe,  yet 
in  regard  to  the  violation  of  chaftity,  female  fenfibility  is  fo  delicate  and  ex- 
**  quifite,  as  to  apply  a  fenfe  of  fhame  to  itfelf,.  in  what  is  ever  fo  involuntarily 
*'  endured.  Now  who  can  choofe  (fays  this  writer)  but  pity  fuch  virgins,  as 
*'  have  voluntarily  deftroyed  themfelves  to  avoid  this  feeming  fhame  ?  And  yet 
"  he  that  can  impute  it  as  a  fault  to  others,  who,  fearing  to  incur  their  owa 
condemnation  in  order  to  avoid  another's  villainy,  did  not  firft  deftroy  [r] 
"  themfelves,  muft  himfelf  deferve  the  charge  of  great  folly.    For  if  it  be  not 

[q^]  The  enemies  of  Chriftianlty  had  raifed  an  ob|e£tion  againft  it ;  for  that  the  heathen  gods  hacE 
filled  the  Roman  empire  with  flaughter  and  devaftation,  on  finding  their  temples  deferted,  fmce  the 
progrefs  of  Chriftianity.  To  refute  this  objeftion  Auguftin  compofed  his  famous  work,  "  De  Civi- 
"  tate  Dei,"  foon  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  An.  Dom.  410  :  to  juftify  the  Providence  of 
God  in  the  demolition  of  the  Roman  power. — Though  the  Goths  on  taking  Rome  paid  a  particular 
refpefl:  (as  hiflory  informs  us)  to  the  poffeffions  of  Chriftian  churches  in  Rome,  which  were  preferved 
from  pillage  ;  yet  the  perfons  of  the  citizens  (efpecially  thofe  of  the  weaker  fex)  could  not  but  be  ex- 
pofed  to  outrage  and  violence  ;  which  caufed  many  to  deftroy  themfelves,  in  order  to  preferve  them- 
felves pure  and  undefiled.  It  afterwards  became  a  queftlon,  whether  the  virgins  and  other  Chriftians 
had  done  right  In  killing  themfelves  to  avoid  pollution  ? — This  Auguftin  difcuffes  in  feveral  chapters 
of  his  firft  Book,  De  Civitate  Dei. 

[r]  Ac  per  hoc  &  quae  mulieres  fe  occiderunt,  ne  quidquam  hujufmodi  paterentur,  quis  humanosr 
afFeclus  lis  nolit  ignofci  I  Et  quae  fe  occldere  noluerunt,  ne  fuo  facinore  alienum  flagitlum  devitarent,, 
quifquis  lis  hoc  crimine  dederit,  ipfe  crimlne  innpienti^e  non  carebit. — Augustin  De  Civ.  Dei,  L.  L. 

**  lawful; 
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lawful  for  a  private  perfon  to  kill  another  man  (however  guilty  he  may  knew 
him  to  be)  unlefs  he  be  authorifed  in  Tome  fpecial  manner  by  the  law  to  do 
it  J  then  he,  who  kills  himfelf,  muft  alfo  be  a  man-flayer  in  the  eye  of  the 
lawi  and  the  more  innocent  the  felf-murderer  was  of  every  crime,  the  lefs 
reafon  there  was  for  his  committing  fuch  an  aftion,  and  confequently  the 
greater  was  his  guilt  in  [s]  fo  doing.  For  why  fhould  a  man,  who  has  done 
no  evil  to  another,  do  to  himfelf  the  greateft  of  evils — that  of  murdering 
himfelf,  only  left  another  perfon  fliould  do  him  a  lefs  injury?  why  fliould  he 
thus  commit  fm  himfelf,  for  fear  another  fhould  commit  it  ?  But  the  fear  is 
(efpecially  as  relating  to  women)  of  being  polluted  by  brutal  lull:.  Yet  how- 
can  another's  luft  pollute  thee  not  confenting  to  it  ?  Chaftity  is  a  virtue  of 
the  mind  J  how  then  can  it  be  really  loll  by  any  thing  that  may  happen, 
when  the  body  is  in  captivity  to  the  will  and  fuperior  force  of  another  ?  So  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mind  being  impure  in  its  defires,  how  is  true  chaftity 
preferved  even  in  an  inviolated  body?  If  then,  even  after  involuntary  violation, 
there  can  be  no  fufficient  grounds  for  murdering  onefelf,  under  the  idea  of  a 
ftain  contracted,  how  much  lels  room  can  there  be  to  do  it  beforehand,  under 
the  uncertainty  and  fear  alone,  that  another  (not  we  ourfelves)  may  do  what 
is  evil  I — It  is  never  allowed,  much  lefs  commanded,  in  canonical  fcripture, 
that  we  fliould  deftroy  ourfelves,  either  with  a  view  of  obtaining  immortality 
or  of  avoiding -calamity.  But  on  the  contrary  it  is  commanded  in  the  [t] 
Jaw,  Thou  fhalt  not  kill;"  namely,  neither  thyfelf  nor  any  other;  fmce 
he  that  kills  himfelf,  kills  no  other  but  a  man.  Though  fuicide  has  been 
deemed  in  many  a  mark  of  fpirit  or  greatnefs  of  mind,  yet  if  the  matter  be 
more  accurately  examined,  there  will  be  found  more  courage  and  intrepidity, 
as  well  as  foundnefs  of  judgment,  in  enduring  fuch  mifery  and  oppreffion  as 
we  cannot  avoid  than  in  thus  flying  its  approach.  That  many  brave  and 
great  men  among  the  Heathens  murdered  themfelves  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  but 
the  quefiion  refts  not  on  the  ad:  itfelf,  but  the  right  to  commit  it ;  and  there- 
fore found  reafoning  is  in  this  cafe  before  all  example.  Now  reafon  bids  the 
Chriftian  not  be  warped  by  the  examples  of  the  Heathens  (who  aded  on  fuch 
different  principles)  but  confult  the  hiftory  and  rule  of  his  own  faith.  If 

[s]  This  mode  of  arguing  hasbeen  confideredln  another  place  and  found  defective. — See  Partlll.  C.  ii^ 
£tJ  See  a  full  difcuffion  of  this  x:ommandment  in  Chap,  on  Chriftianity,  Part  III.  C.  i. 

"  he 
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he  do  this  he  will  find,  that  neither  patriarch,  prophet,  nor  [u]  apoftle,  ever 
"  flew  to  this  method  of  deliverance  from  affli6lion  and  trouble ; — that  our 
"  Saviour  advifed  his  difciples  to  fly  from  city  to  city  in  the  times  of  perfecution* 
"  but  not  to  deliver  themfelves  by  the  fhort  and  eafy  (if -it  had  but  been  inno- 
"  cent)  method  of  fuicide ; — that  no  particular  manfions  of  blifs  are  allotted  to 
"  fuch,  as  fhould  compafs  their  deaths  in  this  hafty  manner,  but  that  on  the 
"  contrary  the  Chriftian  is  made  perfe61:  in  fuffering.  This  being  the  cafe, 
"  whatever  notions  the  Heathens  might  entertain  of  the  greatnefs  or  magna- 
"  nimity  of  the  aftion  j  and  however  they  might  celebrate  the  praifes  of  their 
"  Lucretia  or  Cato,  yet  it  is  plainly  an  unlawful  adtion  on  any  occafion  in  a 
"  Chriftian  j  who,  if  he  muft  look  toward  heathen  examples,  will  find  much 
"  more  to  commend  and  imitate  in  the  fteady  perfeverance  of  a  Regulus  through 
"  the  paths  of  mifery  and  torture,  than  in  the  hafty  injuftice  of  a  Lucretia 
"  punifhing  her  own  innocence,  or  in  the  ftoical  pride  and  felf-importance  of 
"  an  expiring  Cato.  But  it  is  a  dangerous  error  that  has  crept  into  fome 
*'  people's  minds,  that  a  perfon  may  kill  himfelf,  becaufe  either  his  enemy  has 
"  injured  him  or  means  to  do  fo.  This  is  for  a  man  to  avoid  one  crime,  which 
**  it  is  probable  may  be  committed  by  another  perfon,  by  certainly  committing 
"  as  great  or  a  greater  himfelf.    But  fays  an  obje6for,  **  what  if  there  fhould 

be  danger  of  my  confent  to  the  crime  myfelf  hereafter,  and  thus  participating 
**  of  the  guilt,  ought  I  not  rather  to  make  fure  of  my  innocence  by  firft  putting 
**  an  end  to  my  life,  in  order  to  efcape  the  hazard  of  temptation  ?"  This  is  to 
*'  commit  certain  murder,  for  fear  only  of  being  tempted  to  participate  in  fome 
*'  crime  hereafter,  which  may  or  may  not  be  equal  in  magnitude  to  murder  i 
**  this  is  to  commit  a  fin,  which  from  its  nature  can  admit  of  no  repeiitance,  for 
**  fear  of  committing  one  fome  time  or  other,  which  might  admit  of  forrow  and 
**  contrition.  But  if  it  be  ever  lawful  to  fly  from  the  danger  of  a  future  fin  by  a 
*'  voluntary  death,  then  would  it  not  only  be  lawful,  but  highly  prudent  and 
*'  expedient  to  do  it  immediately  after  baptifm  ('*  he  muft  mean  of  adults") 
•*  when  hy  the  font  of  regeneration  we  have  been  completely  purified  from  all 
"  fin  :  this  is  the  moment  to  be  embraced  to  avoid  all  danger  of  finning  in 
**  future.  But  whofoever  will  maintain,  that  any  or  every  man  may  do  this  at 
"  that  time,  I  will  maintain,  that  he  is  both  a  dotard  and  a  madman.    Yet  if 

[u]  See  more  of  this  in  Chap,  on  Chriftianity,  Part  III.  C.  i.  where  the  Latin  of  this  paflage  is 
quoted  in  a  note, 

Q_q  he 
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*'  he  may  not  do  it  at  that  time,  which  would  be  fo  effectual  to  avoid  "  ail" 
"  fm,  ftill  lefs  may  he  do  it  at  any  other,  to  avoid  any  "  particular"  fin.  But 

in  reply  to  all  this  it  is  obferved,  "  that  holy  church  fanclifies  and  honours 
"  with  pious  memorials,  the  martyrdoms  of  many  virgins  and  w^omen,  who 

took  various  methods  "of  deftroying  themfelves,  in  order  to  avoid  the  brutal 
*'  luft  of  their  perfecutors  and  conquerors ;  the  church  therefore  in  their  perfons 

encourages  and  honours  fuicide." — Of  flich  (Auguftin  replies)  Ldare  affirm 
"  nothing  raflily.    Perhaps  the  church  had  fufficient  teftimony,  that  it  was  the 

divine  will,  that  the  memories  of  thefe  faints  fhould  be  honoured  j  I  cannot 
"  till — it  may  be  that  it  has.    If  God  command  even  to  kill  ourfelves,  we  mufl 

obey ;  only  it  is  to  be  clearly  marked,  that  this  divine  [x]  command  be  in- 
"  volved  in  no  degree  of  uncertainty.  But  this  we  fay,  this  we  affirm,  this  we 
"  univerfally  maintain,  that  no  one  ought  to  bring  a  voluntary  death  upon 

himfelf  for  the  fake  of  flying  from  temporal  fufferings,  left  he  fall  into 
"  eternal  ones ;  that  no  one  ought  to  do  it  for  fear  of  another  perfon's  fm, 
"  left  he  fall  into  a  more  grievous  one  of  his  own,  whom  another's  could  not 

have  polluted ;  that  no  one  ought  to  do  it  on  account  of  hi^  own  psft  fins, 

for  which  he  fhould  rather  wiQi  to  live,  that  he  may  have  time  to  heal  the 
"  difeafes  of  his  foul  by  repentance;  that  no  one  ought  to  do  it  through  eager- 
*'  nefs  of  obtaining  a  better  life,  fmcc  a  better  life  will  not  befall  thc-fe  after 

death,  v^'ho  h^ve  been  guilty  [y]  of  their  ov;n  murder." 

Such  v\^as  the  nature  of  that  religious  fuicide,  which  prevailed  among  fome 
Chriftians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  and  fuch  were  the  opinions  of  the 

[x]  Auguftin  fpeaks  here  very  teniierly  of  the  deciTions  of  the  church  upon  thefe  kinds  of  fuicides ; 
whofe  adion  he  approves  not,  and  only  thinks  it  can  be  juftified  by  fome  extraordinary  infl^in£l  or 
infpiration  of  God  (as  he  does  Samfon's  alfo).  What  he  fays  here  is  plainly  in  deference  to  the  de- 
cifions  of  the  church  refpefting  Pelagia  and  other  female  fuicides,,  of  whom  the  church  has  rriade 
faints.  His  own  private  opinion  of  the  matter  feems  decided  againft  countenancing  (though  not 
againft  compaffionating)  the  cafe  of  thefe  zealous  women. 

[y]  Hoc  dicimus,  hoc  afferimus,  hoc  modis  omnibus  approt>amus,  neminem  fpontaneam  mortem 
libi  inferre  debere  veluti  fugiendo  moleftias  temporales,  ne  incidat  in  perpetuas  ;  neminefn  propter 
aliena  peccata,  ne  hoc  ipfe  incipiat  habere  graviffimum  proprium,  quern  non  polluebat  alienum  ;  ne- 
minem propter  fua  peccata  praeterita,  propter  quae  magis  hac  vita  opus  eft,  ut  poffint  pcenitendo  fanari ; 
neminem  velut  defiderio  vitae  melioris,  qux  poft  mortem  vita  non  fufcipit. — —Augustinus  De  Civi- 
tate  Dei,  Lib.  I.    •  *' 

2  fathers 
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Bithers  concerning  its  commiffion.  But  as  its  pr.adice  could  only  reft  on  the 
miftaken  zeal  and  enthufiafn^  of  certain  individuals,  its  general  propriety  could 
never  be  formed  into  a  point  of  [z]  controverfy,  and  confequently  no  councils 
could  be  called,  or  canons  rnade,  to  cenfure  it  as  an  article  of  herefy  :  it  could 
only  be  reprobated  in  them  (as  occafion  required)  as  an  acknowledged  fui,  and 
have  a  peculiar  punifliment  affigned  to  its  commiffion. 

It  was  a  cuftom  in  the  eaaly  ages  of  the  cbriftian  church  for  offerings  to  be 
made  at  the  altar  according  to  the  abilities  and  rank  of  the  donor ;  and  the 
names  of  thofe,  who  had  contributed  either  in  their  life-time  or  at  their  deceafe, 
were  publicly  com.memorated  in  prayers  and  maffes.  But  the  church  had  ex- 
cluded with  great  propriety  the  reception  of  fuch  oblations  from  various  forts 
of  offenders,  as  a  juft  reprobation  of  their  crimes ;  and  alfo  to  fhow,  that 
while  fuch  obje6ls  of  cenfure  lived  in  an  un repenting  ftaie,  they  were  not  fit  to 
be  admitted  into  communion  with  the  church.  It  appears  that  fuicides  or 
*'  Biathanati"  (as  they  were  then  called)  were  conftantly  ranked  among  thefe 
great  offenders ;  and  with  them  thofe  alfo,  who  were  killed  in  the  a<^ual  com- 
miffion of  any  great  crime.  Thefe  latter  were  included  on  the  plea,  that  fuch 
perfons  v/ere  in  effect  no  better  than  murderers  of  themfelves,  becaufe  they 
brought  their  deaths  immediately  on  themfelves.  But  in  procefs  of  time  a  re- 
laxation was  made  refpecling  thefe,  which  could  only  be  grounded  on  a  charitable 
fuppofition,  that  had  they  not  been  cut  off  in  a^lual  commiffion,  they  might 
have  lived  to  repent;  and  that  to  compafs  their  p.wn  deaths  was  not  their  im- 
mediate point  in  view. 

Yet  the  rejeftion  of  any  oblation  was  to  continue  in  full  force  againft  the 
immediate  affaffi.n  of  himfelf,  as  appears  from  a  canon  made  in  the  fecond  council 
of  Orleans,  which  appoints,  "  that  the  oblations  of  thofe,  who  were  killed  in 
*'  the  commiffion  of  any  crime,  may  be  received,  except  of  fuch  as  laid  violent 
"  [a]  hands  on  themfelves."  This  cenfure  is  extended  by  the  council  held  at 
Bracara  or  Braga,  to  tlje  refufal  of  the  ufual  rites,  of  chriftian  burial  j  fmce  in 

[z]  See  the  ufe  Donne  would  make  of  fuicide's  not  being  condemned  as  an  article  of  herefy,  in 
PartVI.  C.  i. 

[a]  Concilium  Aurelianenfe lecundum  An.  Chrifti  533.  Canon  XV.  De  Oblationibus  Interfe*3:orum. 
See  Colledtio  Maxima  Conciliorum,  Fol.  Vol.  IV. 
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the  fixteenth  canon  relative  to  difcipline  it  is  appointed,  "  that  no  commemo- 
*'  ration  fhould  be  made  in  the  oblation  (or  eucharift)  for  luch  as  deftroyed 
"  themfelves ;  neither  fhould  their  bodies  be  carried  out  to  burial  with  plalmsj, 
nor  have  the  ufual  fervice  faid  [b]  over  them." — ^The  fynod  held  at  AuACire 
forbids  in  its  feventeenth  conflitution  or  canon  **  ever  to  receive  the  offerings 
"  of  thofe,  who  had  procured  their  awn  voluntary  deaths  by  any  [c]  means.-" 
The  Capitulars  of  Charlemagne  and  his  fon  Lewis  the  Pious,  which  wej  e  com- 
piled about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  ordain  in  the  following  mannero 
"  It  is  adjudged  concerning  any  one,,  who  kills  or  hangs  himfelf,  that  if  any 
*'  one  interefting  himfelf  in  the  caufe  of  the  felf- murderer,  or  lympathifing 
"  with  him,  wifhes  to  beflow  alms  in  behalf  of  his  foul,  let  him  do  fo,  and 
"  let  him  ufe  the  prayers  and  pfalms  accordingly ;  but  let  the  murderers  of 
"  themfelves  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  oblations  and.maffes.  Becaufe  the 
"  judgments  of  God  are  incomprehenfible, .  and  no  one  can  fathom'  the  depths 
"  [d]  of  his  counfels." — The  Bulgarians  being  converted  to  Chriflianity  in  the 
ninth  century,  fent  a  number  of  queflions  to  Pope  Nicholas  the  Firff,  on  points 
of  ecclefiaftical  difcipline  j  of  which  the  ninety-eighth  concerned  felf-murderers^ 
and  was  thus  anfwered  by  Nicholas.  "  Ye  afk,  whether  he  is  to  be  buried, 
*'  who  has  murdered  himfelf,  or  whether  the  facrifice  (of  thennafs)  is  to  bd 
*'  offered  for  him  ?  I  anfwer  thus.  His  body  is  to  be  buried,  that  it  may  not 
"  become  offenfive  to  others;  but  it  is  not  to  be  carried  out  to  burial  with  the. 
"  accuftomed  funeral  obfequies^r — that  thus  an  horror  of  the  deed  may  be  im-- 
"  prefTed  on  others.  But  if  there  be  any,  who  impelled  by  humanity  are 
"  willing  to  pay  any  regard  to  his  lepulture,  let  them"  do  it  to  indulge  their 
"  own  feelings,  not  out  of  refpedl  to  the  felf-murderer.  But  no  facrifice  is  to 
"  be  offered  for  him,  who  not  only  hath  finned  even  unto  death,  but  hath 
"  invited  that  death  on  himfelf.    For  who  more  accomplifhes  that  fin  unto 

[b]  Concilium  Bracarenfej  An.  Chvifti  563.  De  DifcipHna.  Canon  XVL  See  Coll.  Maxima 

Concil.  Vol.  V. 

[c]  Concilium  Antifiodorenfe.    Synockis  An.  Chrifti  578.   "  De  iis,  .qui  fibi  mortem  .confcifcunt.*' 
Canon  XVII.  See  Coll.  Max.. Concil.  Vol.  V. 

[d]  De  eo,  qui  femetipfum  occidit  vel . laqueo  fe  fufpendit,  confideratum  eft,  ut  fi  quis  compatiens 
velit  eleemofynam  dare,  tcibuat,  &  orationes  in  pfalmodiis  faciat.  OWationibus  tamen  &  miffis  ipfi  careant. 

Quia  incomp  ehenfibilia  funt  judicia  Dei  &  profunditatem  coniilii  ejus  nemo  poteft  inveftigare.  ■ 

Capitularium  Car  oil  Magni  &  Pii  Ludovici  Impp.  in  Capitularibus  Regum  Francorum,  L.  VI.  c.  Ixx. 

4  **  death. 
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**  death,  for  which  the  Apoftle  fays,  we  are  not  to  pray,  than  he,  who  Imitating 
"  Judas,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Devil,  becomes  his  [e]  own  murderer  ?" 

Such  then  was  the  nature  of  the  eccleiiafticcjl  cenfures  paft  in  different  councils 
againft  fuicide; — the  offendej's  were  denied  the  rites  of  chriftian  burial,  and 
maffes  could  not  be  repeated  for  the  fuppofed  benefit  of  their  fouls.  However 
it  does  not  feem  determined  by  the  church  in  thofe  days,  that  fuicide  (on 
account  of  its  neceffary  want  of  repentance)  certainly  excluded  from  all  poffibility 
of  falvation.  It  was  not  pofitively  afferted  in  the  public  councils,  that  fuch 
muft  be  the  wretched  cafe  of  every  fuicide  5  nay  it  was  even  permitted  to  the 
friends  of  the  deceafed,  to  fay  prayers  and  offer  alms  on  his  behalf.  The  accept- 
ance -only  of  public  oblations  in  the  name  of  the  party  himfelf,  the  performance 
of  all  rehgious  ceremonies  over  the  dead  body,  and  the  celebration  of  maffes 
for  the  fuppofed  comfort  of  his  foul,  thefe  were  refufed  in  order  to  exhibit  a 
jufl  and  pubHc  abhorrence  of  the  crime :  after  this  the  fuicide  was  left  to  the 
judgment  of  God,  **  whofe  [f]  decrees  are  confeffed  to  be  incomprehenfible, 
"  and  that  no  one  can  fathom  the  depth  of  his  counfeis."  By  the  addition  of 
thefe- ex prefTions  to  fome  of  their  canons  concerning  fuicide,  it  may  be  charitably 
fuppofed,  that  the  framers  of  thefe  canons  did  not  mean  to  include  under  one 
general  head  of  neceffary  damnation  every  perpetrator  of  fuicide  from  what  caufe 
foever.  Some  exceptions  mud^have  been  allowed,  or  they  could  not  have  en- 
rolled, as  they  did,  the.  names  of  many  female  fuicides  in  the  calendar  of  their 
faints.  Indeed  it  plainly  appears,  that -the  abfolute  irremiffibility  of  the  iin  of 
fuicide,  which  has  been  maintained  by  fome  rigid  cafuifts  from,  the  impoffibility 

[eJ  See  Refponfum  xcviii.  (De  eo,  quiie  ipfum  occidit)  Nicolai  Primi  Papae  ad  Confulta  Bulga= 

rorum.  See  Coll.  Max.  ConciL  Vol,  VIIL  p.  549.    N..  B.  He  was  Pope  from  An.  Chrifti  867 

to  872., .. 

[f]  See  this"  matter  exprefled  in  the  Penitential  of  Theodore, ,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  quoted  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  Chapter.  . 

Taylor  (fee  Du(£l:or  Dbbjtantium,  B.  III.  c.  ii.)  fpeaking  of  the  Capitulars  in  which  thefe  exprelKons 
are  ufed,  fays;  "  It  was  prudent  and  charitable  which  was  decreed  by  the  French  Capitulars.  It  was 
"  more  gentle  than  that  of  Virgil— Proxima  deinde,  &c.  The  poet  appointed  a  fad  place  in  hell  for 
4*  thofe,  who  threw  away  their  fouls  ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  neither  do  I;  but  only  that  it  is  not 
**  lawful.  But  how  they  fliall  fare  in  the  other  world,  who  upon  great  accounts  are  tempted  to  com- 
"'Ciit  fuicide,  is  one. of  God'a  fecrets,  which  the  great  day  will  manifeft.". 

of  ; 
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of  repentance,  was  not  the  do6lrine  contained  in  the  ancient  canons.  The 
framers  of  thefe  behaved  with -greater  humility.  Contented  to  brand  the  crime 
with  all  poffible  infamy  here  by  way  of  prevention,  they  left  the  final  determi- 
nation of  the  felf-murderer's  cafe— his  eternal  doom — to  the  infcrutable  [g] 
judgments  of  God. 

ChriiTian  burial  with  the  ufual  folemnities,  though  a  matter  of  no  [h]  real 
confequence  to  the  deceafed,  (fmce  it  may  be  befbow-ed  in  all  its  pomp  and 
pageantry  on  the  moft  flagitioas  charader,  and  omitted  through  accident  or 
neceffity  in  its  moft  fmiple  form  towards  the  moft  deferving)  has  yet,  always 
been  confidered  by  the  living,  as  a  piivitege  of  which  they  would  not  willingly 
be  deprived  J  efpecially  fmce  its  public  refufal  implies  a  ievere  cenfare  on  the 
charader  of  the  deceafed.  Its  denial  in  the  cafe  of  filicide  was  defigned  to  caft 
a  fevere  reproach  on  its  perpetrator ;  and  the  confequence  of  that  denial  feems 
originally  to  have  involved  the  cafting  out  of  the  body,  as  a  prey  to  birds  and 
beafts,  and  its  expofure  to  decay  and  putrefaction  above  ground.  But  this  part 
of  the  indignity  w^as  gradually  omitted  and  permiffion  given  to  put  the  body 
under  ground  without  the  performance  of  any  funeral  obfequies,  for  the  reafon 
given  above  by  Pope  Nicholas,  *'  left  it  fiiould  be  offenftve  to  the  living."  But 
as  the  ufual  folemnities  were  denied,  other  ceremonies  took  place  at  the  inhu- 

[g]  "  Chriftian  writers  (fays  Jortin,  Vol.  V.  Senn.  vii.)  have  agreed  In  condemning  fe!f-murder  ; 
and  fome  have  looked  upon  it,  as  upon  an  unpardonable  fm,  "  becaufe  (lay  they)  in  this  cafe  there  is 
"  ufually  no  room  for  repentance,  and  therefore  none  for  divine  rnercy." — I  v/ould  not  warrant  the 
juftnefs  of  this  inference.  One  would  rather  be  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  not  a  ftngle  adlion,  though 
the  laft  adllon,  and  a  bad  one,  that  muft  determine  a  man's  future  ftate,  but  rather  the  whole  of  his 
conduct,  as  the  good  or  evil  of  it  fhall  predominate." 

"  God  forbid  that  I  fliould  pronounce  a  final  and  peremptory  fentence  upon  all  thofe  unfortunate 
perfons,  who  have  died  by  their  own  hands.  We  know  not  what  allowance  God  may  make  for  fome 
men's  opinion  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  it,  and  for  the  djftraftion  of  other  men's  thoughts  and  pafiions, 
through  a  fettled  melancholy,  or  fome  violent  temptation  :  my  bufinefs  is  not  to  limit  the  fove- 
reign  prerogative  grace  of  God,  but  to  declare  the  nature  of  the  thing  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Gofpel.  I'o  murder  ourfelves,  is  the  moft  unnatural  murder  :  it  is  a  damning  fin,  and  fuch  a  fin 
as  no  man  can  repent  of  in  this  world ;  and  therefor^  unlefs  God  forgive  it  without  repentance,  it  can 
never  be  forgiven;  and  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift^ives  us  no  commiilion  to  preach  forgivencfs  of  fin  vvithgut 
repentance."  Sherlock  on  Death,  p.  217. 

[h]  — 'i"aci]Is  jadura.fepulchn  eft.  Virg.  JEn.  II. 
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matlon  of  a  fuicide  expreffive'of  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  the  crime:  and  in 
moft  European  ftates  the  body  is  depofited  either  in  fome  place  fet  apart  for  the 
burial  of  extraordinary  criminals,  or  in  fome  public  highway,  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  by  every  traveller,  after  having  undergone  many  previous  marks  of 
difgrace  and  infamy.  Thus  far  the  puniiliment  of  fuicide  proceeded  (by  way 
of  terror  to  the  living)  on  religious  grounds,  being  conlidered,  as  it  was  highly 
fitting  it  fliould,  as  an  offence  againft  God  and  the  precepts  of  chriftianity  j  and 
every  fociety  of  Chriftians  has  an  undoubted  right  either  to  confer  her  folemn 
fervices  on  the  individuals  of  her  efrablifliment,  or  to  withhold  them,  according 
as  it  judges  them  to  be  worthy  or  unworthy  of  their  participation. 

But  the  flate  likewife  juftly  conceiving  itfelf  aggrieved,  and  its  wholefonie 
laws  and  inftitutions  infringed  and  violated  by  this  defertion  of  a  citizen  from  all 
his  focial  and  relative  duties ;  and  perhaps  moreover  from  that  public  punifnment, 
v/hich  his  declared  offences  might  have  been  juft  on  the  }X)int  of  infiiding  on 
him, — the  ftate  follows  the  idea  of  Roman  jurifprudence,  and  lays  hold  on  the 
offender  in  that  part  of  himfelf,  which  alone  remains  in  its  power  —  his  pro- 
perty. Hence  in  many  countries  of  Europe  the  property  of  a  fuicide  is  by  law 
alienated  from  its  natural  channel  of  its  inheritance  and  becomes  veiled  in  the 
magiftrate  or  ftate.  But  whereas  Roman  law,  regarding  fuicide  only  in  a  po- 
litical and  not  in  a  moral  or  religious  light,  enjoined  the  forfeiture  of  poffeffions 
only  in  particular  cafes  of  fuicide,  (viz.  where  the  public  treafury  would  other- 
wife  have  been  defrauded  by  this  feceffion  of  the  citizen)  the  laws  of  chriftian 
communties,  condemning  at  the  fame  time  its  immorality  and  irreligion;  makes 
this  forfeiture  [i]  general  in  all  cafes  of  fuicide  (infanity  alone  excepted)  for 
example's  fake,  and  the  more  effe6lua1ly  to  deter  others  from  its  commiflion. 
Whether  this  be  a  wife  and  falutary  meafurc  is  not  to  be  difcuffed  [k]  in  this 

-  [i]  Prsedifta  omnia  (about  forfeitures  by  civil  law  In  cafes  of  fuicide)  locum  habent  fecundum  juris 
communis  conftitutionem  ;  de  confuetudine  autein  contrarium  fervatur.  Nam  ex  quacunque  causa 
quis  fe  interfecerit,  five  tsedio  vits,  five  ex  impatientia  dolorls,  five  metu  crimlnis,  five  alia  ratione, 
corpus  in  fterquilinio .  cum  canibus  cornmunem  fepulturam  habet.   gl.  in  c.  placuit  33.  quaeft.  5.  vel 

quod  ex  confuetudine  magis  ufitatum  eft,  furca  fufpenditur  &  bona  confifcantur.  Elberti  Leonini 

Proceflus  criminalis.    Ed.  1604,  410.    Ad  Tit.  L.  "  De  bonis  eorum  qui  mortem  fibi  confcifcont :" — 
ufej  fuse  recenfet  de  talium  pcsna. 


[k]  See  its  ample  difcuHion  in  the  next  Chapter. 
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place.  It  is  only  mentioned  here,  as  an-  ufual  part  of  the  punifhment  of 
fuicide  in  modern  daySj  and  which  prevails  in  particular  in  our  own  country, 
v/hofe  laws  and  cuftoms  on  this  point  fhall  be  confidered  in  the  following 
Chapter  [l]. 

[l]  The  old  French  law  againft  fuicide  is  as  follows.  "  The  bodies  of  fuicides  are  to  be  dragged 
on  hurdles  to  a  place  of  expofure,  there  to  be  hung  -up  by  the  feet ;  and  their  goods  to  be  confifcated." 
But  later  French  lawyers  fay,  "  that  according  to  the  new  fyftem  of  jurifprudence,  the  confifcation  of 
"  goods  hath  no  longer  place."  Indeed  the  whole.French  law  feems  gone  into  difufe  ;  fince  the  bodies 
of  fuicides  are  no  longer  dragged  on  hurdleg,  but  privately  interred  ;  the  procefs  being  eafily  managed 
by  order  of  the  proper  magiftrate. 

Donne  fays  (Biath.  Partll.  Dift.  iii.  .S.  i.)  "  that  the  Flemlfli  laws  only  allow  confifcation  of  goods 
in  five  cafes,  of  which  fuicide  is  one.  He  remarks  on  the  cruelty  of  this  decifion,  in  ranking  it  with 
^uch  foul  crimes  as  treafon,  herefy,  fedition,  and  forfaking  the  army  againft  the  Turk,  which  are  the 
other  four  cafes." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Umfreville's  Lex  Coronatoria,  or  Office  and  Duty  of  Coroners. 
^Printed  1761.  2  vol.  8vo.  Parti.  C.  i. — "  A  difference  is  made  in  civil  law  in  cafes  of  Felonia  de  fe. 
Where  a  man  is  called  in  queftion  on  account  of  any  capital  crime  and  kills  himfelf  to  prevent  the  law, 
the  fame  judgment  is  given  in  all  points  of  forfeiture,  as  if  he  had  been  attainted  in  his  life-time;  and 
on  the  contrary,  when  a  man  killeth  himfelf  upon  any  impatience  or  infirmity  of  body  or  ficknefs,  the 

civil  law  does  not  punifti  it  at  all.  The  body  is  drawn  out  of  the  houfe,  wherein  the  perfon  killed 

-himfelf,  with  ropes  ;  not  by  the  door,  for  of  that  he  is  unworthy,  but  through  fome  hole  or  pit  made 
.under  the  thrcihold  of  the  door;  and  is  thence  drawn  by  an  horfe  to  the  place  of  punifhment  or  fliame, 
where  it  is  hanged  on  a  gibbet ;  and  none  may  take  it  down,  but  by  order  of  the  magiftrate,  or  wear 
mourning  for  the  offender.  And  this  is  ftill  practifed  abroad  ;  and  I  have  heard  a  Dantzic  trader  give 
an  inftance  in  his  own  obfervation,  that  about  twelve  months  fince  when  he  was  there:,  a  perfoa  fuf- 
■pedted,  but  not  criminally  charged  of  theft,  hanged  himfelf  in  his  chamber  againft  a  window-frame  3 
•and  an  inqueft  found  him  felo  de  fe.  Upon  which  the  window-frame  was  taken  down  and  burned,  and 
the  body  not  fuffered  to  be  brought  through  the  houfe,  but  was  conveyed  through  the  void  of  the 
window,  and  let  down  by  pullies  to  the  ground,  where  it  was  laid  upon  a  fledge  and  drawn  by  horfes  to 
tiie  common  place  of  execution,  where  it  was  hung  up  on  a  high  gibbet  and  remained  fo  when  he  came 
away,  which  was  the  week  following." 

The  author  has  been  favoured  with  the  following  particulars  relative  to  the  punifhment  of  fuicide  in 
Geneva,  in  a  letter  from  one  of  the  firft  citizens  and  magiftrates  of  that  republic. — "  In  the  laft 
century  the  bodies  of  thofe,  who  killed  themfelves,  were  dragged  on  an  hurdle ;  but  it  has  not  been 
praftifed  of  late  years.  It  was  only  a  cuftom,  there  is  no  law  for  it.  The  fuppreffion  of  this  indignity 
on  the  body  was  occafioned  by  the  following  circumflance,  which  happened  about  fifty  years  ago  in 
Geneva.  A  man,  who  lived  alone  in  an  houfe,  was  found  one  morning  hanging  in  his  room,  with  a 
ftool  overturned  under  his  feet.  There  was  every  appearance  of  felf-murder.  The  doors  were  alfo 
ftiut  and  there  were  no  marks  of  thieves.  The  body  was  therefore  dragged  on  an  hurdle  through  the 
flreets,  and  all  the  ufual  ignominies  were  pradtifed  upon  it.    But  fometime  afterwards  two  thieves 

were 
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were  apprehended,  wlio  avowed  their  murder  of  this  man,  and  their  having  purpofely  placed  him  in 
that  fufpicious  pofture.  The  magiftrates,  ftruck  with  having  difgraced  the  memory  and  afflicted  the 
family  of  an  innocent  man,  have  never  fince  enforced  the  cuftom  of  dragging  on  an  hurdle. — But 
though  this  part  of  the  ignominy  is  omitted,  yet  fulcides  are  not  buried  with  the  fame  folemnities,  as 
thofe  who  die  a  natural  death.  The  cuftom  is,  after  a  man  has  been  declared  a  felf- murderer,  for  the 
Syndics  or  Prefidents  of  the  Council  to  order,  that  he  fhall  be  quickly  interred,  and  alfo  in  the  morning 
(other  funerals  are  in  the  evening)  without  the  leafi:  funeral  ceremony. — When  the  fuicide  is  not  fo 
clearly  afcertained,  or  the  magiftrates  wifti  to  be  as  fecret  as  poffible,  nobody  makes  any  oppofition  to 
parents  or  thofe  in  the  fame  houfe  following  the  corpfe  ;  but  the  relations  are  not  fuffered  .to  fend  to 
the  houfes  of  friends  (as  is  otherwife  ufu<,l)  to  join  in  the  funeral  proceflion. — There  exifts  in  the 
republic  only  one  written  law  againft  fuicide,  which  is  as  follows.  "  The  goods  of  the  perfon,  who 
"  has  voluntarily  precipitated,  drowned,  hung,  or  killed  himfelf  by  any  means,  being  in  his  right  fenfes, 
"  are  to  be  confifcated  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic.  But  if  he  have  any  children,  they  muft  have 
"  that  portion,  to  which  every  child  is  entitled  by  law,  of  his  father's  inheritance,  and  of  which  no 
"  parent  can  deprive  his  child." — In  common  cafes  of  death,  a  certain  portion  is  alfo  due  to  other 
relations,  as  parents,  brothers,  fifters  ;  but  all  thefe  lofe  their  portion  in  the  cafe  of  fuicide.  However 
this  law  of  confifcation  has  not  been  enforced  for  many  years." 

The  laws  of  Savoy  for  punifliing  fuicide  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Geneva,  but  more  ftridtly 
enforced. 
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Divifi07i  of  EngliJJo  Lnio  into  Lex  fcripta  and  non  fcripta. — Ecclejiajlical  cenfures 
of  fuicide  in  refiifal  of  chriflian  burial. — Coimcil  of  Hereford. — Theodore' s  Peniten- 
tial.— Egbert's  Penitential. — Canons  of  King  Edgar. — Rubric  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer. — Confifcation  of  property  in  cafes  of jelf-murder  probably  introduced  into 
England  among  Danifj  cuftoms. — Extradisfrom  ancient  and  ?nodern  lawyers  concern- 
ing the  punifment  of  fuicide  in  England. — General  grounds  of  the  mode  of  its  pu- 
nifrome}it. — Feb  de  fe  a  moft  ignominious  term. — Legal  procefs  againft  fuicide. — 
Coroner  and  his  Jury. — The  verdict  muft  be  lunacy  or  felo  de  fe. — The  former 
frees  from  all  legal  penalties  \  the  latter  incurs — Firjl^  refufal  of  chriftAan  burial. — 
Men  regardful  of  funeral  honours  and  a  good  name  after  death. — The  refufal  of 
thefe  intended  to  aB  as  an  intimidation. —  The  law  only  requires  burial  in  fome 
public  highway. — Secondly,  confifcation  of  property. — Reafom  and  grounds  for  this. 
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"f  T  THEN  the  great  legiflator  of  Athens  was  afked,  why  he  had  appointed 
W  no  punifhment  by  law  for  one,  who  fiiould  kill  his  parent,  his  anfwer 
was ;  *'  becaufe  he  did  not  fuppofe,  that  any  one  could  be  capable  of  committing 
fo  great  a  crime  ;  and  therefore  to  fet  about  prohibiting  it  by  law,  would  be 
only  to  put  men  in  mind  of  the  poffibility  [m]  of  its  commiffion."  Fortunate 
would  it  be  for  our  ifland,  were  there  as  little  ncceflity  of  adverting  to  the  crime 
of  fuicide  in  it,  as  there  was  to  that  of  parricide  at  Athens  in  the  days  of  Solon  ; 
and  in  confequence,  as  little  occafion  to  declare  an  abhorrence  of  it  or  to  fpecify 
its  punifliment.  However  as  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
a  review  of  what  has  been  appointed  by  law  or  cuftom  concerning  fuicide  in  this 
kingdom. 

The  laws  and  cufloms  of  England  are  as  mixed  as  its  language  [n].  But 
they  are  ufually  divided  into  "  Lex  non  fcripta" — the  unwritten  or  common 
law  J  and  "  Lex  fcripta" — the  written  or  ftatute-law  [o].  Now  the  former 
(as  Blackftone  obferves)  with  us  *'  are  not  merely  oral  or  traditional,  but  their 
monuments  or  evidences  are  contained  in  the  records  of  courts  of  juftice,  in 
books  of  reports  and  judicial  decifions,  and  in  the  treatifes  of  learned  fages, 
handed  down  from  high  antiquity."  The  punifhment  of  fuicide  in  England  is 
of  a  mixed  nature,  being  grounded  partly  on  ftatute-law  and  partly  on  the 
authority  of  long  eftablifhed  cuftoms  founded  on  old  canons,  old  laws  and 
conftitutions.  Thefe  fliall  now  be  traced,  as  far  as  the  author  has  had  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  the  fubject. 

[m]  Cum  Solon  interrogaretur,  cur  nullum  fupplicium  conftituiflet  in  eum,  qui  parentem  necaflet, 
refpondit,  fe  id  neminem  fadurum  putafle.  Sapienter  fecilTe  dicitur,  cum  de  eo  nihil  fanxerit,  quod 
antea  commifTum  non  erat,  ne  non  tarn  prohibere  quam  admonere  videretur. — —Cic.  Orat.  pro  Sex. 
Rofcio  Amerino. 

[n]  "  The  laws  of  England  have  no  dependence  upon  the  civil  law  nor  are  governed  by  it,  but  are 
binding  by  their  own  authority.  No  ftrefs  or  weight  is  to  be  laid  on  civil  law,  either  for  difcovery  or 
expofition  of  the  laws  of  England  further  than  by  the  cuftoms  of  England  or  adls  of  parliament  it  is 
here  admitted."  HALE's'Hift,  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  Fol.  1736.  Parti.  C.  iii. 

N.  B.  Thefe  cuftoms  are  a  mixture  of  thofe  of  the  various  nations  by  whom  this  ifland  has  been 
conquered. 

[o]  See  Blackftone's  Introdudtion  to  his  Commentaries,  Seft.  3. 

In 
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In  a  council  heW  at  Hereford  An.  Dom.  673  under  Theodore,  Archbifliop  of 
Canterbury,  it  was  determined,  "  that  the  ancient  canonical  decrees  of  the  tranf- 
"  marine  fathers  fliould  be  obferved  [p]  in  England."  By  this  determination  the 
canon  of  the  council  of  Orleans  made  An-  Dom.  533  againfl  receiving  the  obla- 
tions of  fuicides  was  cftabHfiied  in  England;  and  alfo  that  of  Braga  in  the  year  563, 
which  forbids  them  chriftian  [q^]  burial.  But  in  order  more  fully  to  infi:ru{5t 
the  churches  under  his  care,  in  what  were  the  do6lrines  and  decrees  of  tranf- 
marine  councils,  Theodore  (who  was  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury  from  the  year 
668  to  690)  himfelf  colleded  a  "  Penitential  or  Ritaal"  made  up  of  canons 
taken  from  the  councils  of  foreign  churches.  The  tenth  chapter  of  this  Pe- 
nitential concerns  **  thofe  polleflcd  by  the  devil,  and  thofe  who  kill  themfelvesi" 
in  which  is  the  following  paflage  [r].  "  If  any  one  be  fo  tormented  by  the 
"  devil,  as  to  run  to  and  fro,  fcarce  knowing  what  he  does,  and  in  that 
"  fituation  of  mind  fhould  kill  himfelf,  it  is  proper  to  pray  for  fuch  an  one, 
"  provided  he  were  previous  to  fuch  poiTeffion  a  religious  man.  But  if  he 
"  kill  himfelf  through  defpair,  through  any  timidity,  or  from  caufes  un- 
"  known,  let  us  leave  this  judgment  to  God,  and  not  dare  to  pray  (fay 
"  mafs)  for  fuch  an  one.  It  is  not  lawful  to  fay  mafs  for  one,  who  hath 
*'  voluntarily  killed  himfelf,  but  only  to  pray  and  bellow  alms  on  his  behalf. 
But  fome  allow  mafs  to  be  faid  for  one,  who  impelled  by  a  fudden  temptation, 
feems  to  have  murdered  himfelf  through  an  inftantaneous  diilra6tion." 

A  rule  or  canon  to  the  following  purport  appears  in  the  [s]  Penitential  of 
Egbei  t,  who  was  Archbilhop  of  York  from  the  year  734  to  766.  *'  If  any  one 
*'  kill  himfelf  by  arms  or  other  different  methods  by  the  inftigation  [t]  of  the 
"  devil,  it  is  not  lawful,  that  mafs  fliould  be  fung  for  fuch  an  one,  or  that  his 
"  body  iliould  be  committed  to  the  ground  with  any  pfalmody  (or  buriai- 

[p]  See  Spelman's  Councils,  Vol.  I.  p.  152. 

[q^]  See  the  laft  chapter  for  thefe  canons. 

[r]  See  Pcenitentiale  Theodori  Archiep.  Cantuar.  Cap.  x.  Paris  Ed.  1677.  4to.-  "  De  vcxatis 

*'  a  Diabolo  &  de  iis  qui  fe  occidunt." 

[s]  See  Poenitentii  le  D.  Egbert!  Arch.  Eboracenfis  in  Wilkins's  Concil.  Britan.  Vol.  1.  p.  129. 

[t]  The  diftinftion  was  great  betv/een  one  "  vexatus  a  disbolo,"  who  was  deemed  a  madman,  and 
one  "  inftigatus  a  diabolo,"  who  only  yielded  to  wicked  fuggeftions  and  temptations. 

R  r  2  *'  fervice),'*^ 
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*'  fervice)."  Another  canon  is  alfo  to  be  found  among  the  laws  of  our  Saxon 
king  Edgar,  given  in  the  year  967.  *'  It  is  neither  [u]  lawful  to  celebrate  mafs" 
**  for  the  foul  of  one,  who  by  any  diabolical  inftigation  hath  voluntarily  com- 
"  mitted  murder  on  himfelf,  nor  to  commit  his  body  to  the  ground  with  hymns 
**  and  pfalmody  or  any  rites  of  honourable  fepulture." 

Thus  flood  the  ecclefiaftical  cenfures  on  fuicide  in  England  during  the  age  of 
our  Saxon  princes :  neither  do  we  find  any  alteration  made  [x]  in  fubfequent 
times.  But  after  the  Reformation,  when  the  authority  of  ancient  councils  was 
fo  much  weakened,  flill  what  in  them  refpefled  a  refufal  of  chriftian  burial 
to  the  felf-murderer  was  preferved  and  ratified  by  the  rubric  prefixed  to  the 

[u]  Canones  dati  fub  Edgaro  Rege  967.    Canon  XV.  in  Capite  "  De  Modo  imponendi  Pceniten- 

tiam."  See  Wilkins's  Leges  Anglo-Saxonicae,  Fol.  p.  90.  or  Lambard's  Archaionomia  five 

de  prifcis  Anglorum  Legibus. 

[x]  The  following  paper  appears  in  Oughton's  Ordo  Judiciorum,  Vol.  II.  p.  300,  from  a  manufcript. 
It  bears  no  date  ;  but  fliows  that  a  fpecial  licence  was  neceffary  to  bury  the  corpfe  of  a  fuicide  ;  and 
that  fuch  a  licence  was  founded  on  the  "  fuppofed"  repentance  of  the  perfon,  who  lived  a  fhort  time 
after  he  had  cut  his  own  throat.  As  the  papers  accompanying  this  bear  date  1578,  this  licence  was 
probably  granted  by  John  Aylmer,  who  was  Bifhop  of  London  in  Elifabeth's  reign,  from  157610  1584. 

Licentia  fepeliendi  corpus  cujufdam  mortem  fibi  confcifcentis. 

"  John  by  permiffion  of  God,  Bifhop  of  London,  to  all  chriftian  people  to  whom  thefe  prefents  /hall 
come,  greeting.  Whereas  Thomas  Leach,  Gent,  late  (while  he  lived)  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Mildred 
in  the  Poultry,  London,  of  our  diocefe  and  jurifdiition  of  London,  did  before  his  death  lay  violent 
hands  on  himfelf  and  cut  his  own  throat  with  a  knife,  whereby  he  had  and  received  fuch  a.  mortal 
wound,  that  he  died  of  that  hurt ;  by  reafon  whereof  it  might  be  doubted,  whether  he  had  fuch  an 
intereft  in  chriftian  burial,  as  other  perfons  of  this  realm  have.  Yet  notwithftanding,  forafmuch  as  it 
hath  been  teftified  before  Sir  Henry  Martin,  Knight,  our  Chancellor,  that  the  faid  Thomas  Leach  fall- 
ing into  deep  melancholy  paffions,  whereof  he  languiflied  fix  or  feven  months,  was  thereby  many  times 
diftrafted  of  his  wits,  and  had  no  reafon  in  thofe  diftradtions  to  govern  himfelf ;  and  that  heretofore 
before  he  fell  into  thofe  diftra£tijons,  he  lived  as  an  honeft  and  religious  Chriftian ;  and  that  after  the 
wound  he  had  received,  he  lived  fome  little  time,  and  when  he  could  not  fpeak,  was  found  groaning 
and  lifting  up  his  hands,  whereby  it  appeared,  that  he  had  an  apprehenfion  of,  or  was  penitent  for,  the 
fin  he  had  committed  in  laying  violent  hands  on  himfelf,  and  died  a  good  Chriftian.  And  thereupon 
petition  has  been  made  to  us,  that  leave  and  licence  maybe  granted  to  bury  the  body  of  the  faid  Thomas. 
Leach,  and  our  faid  Chancellor  hath  decreed  the  fame  to  be  granted.  We  therefore  the  Biftiop  afore- 
faid,  for  the  reafons  afore  fet  down,  fo  far  as  in  us  is,  and  by  the  law  we  can  or  may,  have  and  do  give 
kiA  grant  licence  and  leave,  &c.    In  witnefs  whereof,  &c." 

burial- 
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burial-fervice  [y]  in  our  prefent  liturgy  j  which  forbids  that  fervice  to  be  ufed 
for  any  that  have  laid  violent  hands  on  themfelves."  Now  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  with  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  enjoined  therein,  having^ 
been  eftablifhed  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  the  refufal  of  chriftian  burial 
to  fuicides  became  a  part  of  our  written  or  firatute  law. 

It  is  now  time  to  trace  what  can  be  found  of  the  further  punidiment  of  this 
crime  in  the  "  lex  non  fcripta,"  or  common  law  of  the  land.  Wilkins  in  his 
"  Leges  Anglo-Saxonicae"  has  the  following  note  fubjoined  to  the  canon  efta- 
bhflied  by  Edgar  concerning  fuicide,  which  has  been  mentioned  above.  "  The 
"  puniftiment  of  fuicide  is  no  where  found  among  the  Saxon  laws,  except  in 
*'  the  canons  given  by  Edgar;  and  this  is  only  an  ecclefiaftical  punifhment, 
**  which,  as  in  other  crimes,  it  would  be  penance,  fo  here  it  is  a  prohibition 
**  from  all  honourable  interment.    But  among  the  Danes  a  far  different  law 

[y]  This  rubric  was  prefixed  to  the  office  of  burial  at  the  laft  review  of  the  Common  Prayer  after 
the  Reftoration. — (See  Wheatley  on  the  Common  Prayer.) 

N.  B.  Wheatley  in  his  review  of  this  rubric  doubts,  whether  even  infane  perfons  killing  themfelves 
ought  to  have  this  fervice  read  over  them  ? — "  becaufe  (fays  he)  there  is  no  exception  made  even  in 
"  their  favour."  To  which  remark  Umfreville  (in  his  Lex  Coronatoria,  Part  I.  C.  i.)  thus  replies. 
"  I  have  heard  of  fome  clergymen,  who  from  the  general  wording  of  the  rubric  (which,  if  it  had  been 
"  penned  by  the  lawyers,  would  probably  have  had  the  adverb  "  felonioully"  inferted  in  it)  have  denied 
"  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  office  to  a  lunatic  (in  whom  there  Is  no  free  aft  of  the  will)  who  has  laid 
"  violent  hands  on  himfelf ;  though  by  law  he  can  commit  no  crime,  not  even  treafon,  or  incur  any 
"  forfeiture.  But  this  furely  is  not  the  intention  of  the  rubric,  or  of  the  legiflature  which  eftabllfhed 
"  it,  however  generally  worded  ;  and  I  (hould  apprehend,  that  to  imply  the  adverb  would  be  but  a 
«  commendable  and  neceffary  implication,  and  a  diftlniSlion  agreeable  to  the  didates  of  humanity  and 
"  the  fenfe  of  the  law." — Burn  in  his  Ecclefiaftical  Law  (Vol.  IIL  article.  Suicide)  writes  to  the 
following  purpofe.  "  By  the  rubric  before  the  burial-office,  perfons,  who  have  laid  violent  hands  on 
"  themfelves,  fhall  not  have  that  office  ufed  at  their  interment.  And  the  reafon  thereof  given  by  the 
"  canon  law  is,  becaufe  they  die  in  the  commiffion  of  a  mortal  fm  ;  and  therefore  this  extendeth  not 
"  to  ideots,  lunatics,  or  perfons  otherwife  of  Infane  minds,  as  children  under  the  age  of  difcretion  or 
"  the  like  ;  fo  alfo  not  to  thofe  who  do  it  Involuntaril)^,  as  where  a  man  kills  himfelf  by  accident ;  for 
"  in  fuch  cafe  It  is  not  their  crime,  but  their  very  great  misfortune." — -Wheatley  Is  alfo  very  fevere  on 
coroners  and  their  juries,  and  maintains,  "  that  clergymen  are  to  judge  for  themfelves  againft  whom 
the  rubric  is  to  be  enforced:" — but  in  this  he  fpeaks  without  fcadow  of  reafon.  The  matter  of  inquiry 
refts  folely  with  the  coroner,  and  the  verdift  of  his  jury  is  the  legal  decifion  of  the  fact ;  agreeable  to 
which  vcrdldi,  whether  it  be  lunacy  or  felo  de  fe,  the  clergyman  is  bound  to  regulate  his  conduit, 

either  In  proceeding  to  or  refuiing  chriftian  burial.  .See  more  of  this  matter  in  Burn's  Eccleliaftical 

Law,  Vol.  L  Burial. 

"  obtains* 
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*'  obtains.  "  Let  him,  who  hath  murdered  himfelf,  be  fined  in  all  his  goods 
**  to  his  lord  ;  let  him  find  a  place  of  burial  neither  in  the  church  nor  church- 
yard;  nnlefs  ill-health  and  madnefs  drove  him  [z]  to  the  perpetration."  It 
is  probable  therefore  that  the  Danes  might  introduce  the  law  of  forfeiture  into 
England  among  other  of  their  laws  and  cuftoms. 

An  ancient  writer  on  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  England,  at  the  end  of  our 
third  Henry's  reign,  mentions  the  political  punifhment  of  fuicide  to  be  by  for- 
feiture of  lands  and  chattels : — this  is  "  Bra£lon."  The  fabftance  of  what  he 
advances  is  as  follows.  "  A  perfon,  who  murders  himfelf,  being  accufed  of  or 
"  caught  in  the  commiflion  of  any  heinous  crime  (for  which  if  he  had  lived  to 

be  condemned,  he  would  have  forfeited  every  thing)  fhall  have  no  heir; 

becaufe  the  killing  himfelf  is  equivalent  to  a  confefHon  or  conviflion  of  his 
"  guilt.  But  if  a  man  kill  himfelf  when  under  no  charge  of  a  crime,  he  is 
"  allowed  to  have  an  heir;  becaufe  as  no  felony  was  fuppofed  to  precede  his 
"  death,  there  could  be  no  prefumptive  conviftion  of  criminality  by  his  death. 
"  (That  is,  as  appears  from  what  follows,  in  the  former  cafe  his  lands  Hiall  be 
"  forfeited,  in  the  latter  not.)    Yet  he  who  kills  himfelf  through  wearinefs  of 

life,  or  impatience  of  pain  and  grief,  fhall  forfeit  all  his  moveables  or  perfonal 
"  eftate,  though  he  is  permitted  to  have  -an  heir  to  his  lands  or  real  eftate. 
*'  Moreover,  if  a  perfon  attempt  to  kill  another  and  fail,  and  then  through 
"  rage  at  his  difappointment  fuddenly  kill  himfelf,.  he  fliall  be  puniflied  and 
"  have  no  heir,  (to  his  lands  as  well  as  goods)  becaufe  he  is,  to  be  confidered 
**  as  guilty  of  the  felonious  attempt  of  killing  another ;  fmce  he,  who  fpares 
*'  not  himfelf,  will  never  fpare  another,  when  in  his  power.  But  the  madman, 
'*  or  the  ideot,  or  the  infant,  or  the  perfon  under  fuch  acute  pain  as  to  produce 
"  a  temporary  diftraflion,  who  kills  himfelf,  fliall  forfeit  neither  lands  nor 
"  chattels ;  becaufe  he  is  deprived  [a]  of  reafon."  Theie  feems  here  to  be 
tliree  diftind  cafes  of  fuicide  enumerated,  with  their  penalties  annexed ;  the 
firft,  of  an  offender  againft  the  ftate  thus  flying  from  punifhment,  who  is  to 
forfeit  his  whole  propei  ty  real  and  perfonal ;  the  fecond,  of  a  perfon  not  pre- 
viouHy  accufed  of  any  felonious  acft,  who  is  to  forfeit  only  his  m.oveables  or 

[z,]  See  Wilkins's  Leges  Saxoiucse,  p.  90.  Folio. 

[a]  See  Bradon  "  De  Legibus  k  Confuetudimbus  Anglia;,"  L.  III.  Traft.  ii,  C.  31. 

*'  perfonals ; 
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perfonals ;  and  the  third,  of  an  infant  or  an  irrational  perfon,  who  is  to  fuffer 
no  forfeiture  or  puniihment  at  all.  The  firft  cafe,  which  is  founded  on  the 
principles  [b]  of  Imperial  law,  feems  to  have  gradually  fallen  into  difufe ;  pro- 
bahly  oyving  to  the  extraordinary  mildnefs  of  the  Engliih  conftitution,  which 
will  not  fuffer  any  man  to  condemn  himfelf,  or  to  be  attainted,  but  by  due  and 
full  procefs  of  law  :  the  two  latter  continue  in  the  fame  ftate  to  this  day. 

Britton  [c],  another  famous  lawyer,  who  was  alfo  an  ecclefiaftic  and  lived 
about  the  fame  time  with  Brafton,  fays,     In  the  cafe  of  one,  who  felonioufly 

murders  himfelf,  his  goods  and  chattels  are  to  be  confifcated  like  thofe  of 
"  another  felon  ;  but  his  inheritance  is  to  remain  with  his  proper  heirs."  This' 
writer  diftinguiflies  not  the  different  cafes  of  fuicide  with  the  preciiion  of 
Bra6ton. 

The  following  is  nearly  a  tranfcript  from  Braflon  by  a  lawyer  in  the  reign  [d] 
of  Edward  I.  "  But  as  any  one  may  commit  felony  by  killing  another ;  fo 
"  alfo  by  killing  himfelf.  If  any  one  kill  himfelf  to  avoid  trial  for  any  felony, 
"  his  goods  fhall  be  confifcated  to  the  treafury,  nor  fliall  he  have  any  other  heir 
"  befides  his  feudal  lord.    But  if  any  one  do  it  through  a  wearinefs  of  hfe  or' 

impatience  of  pain,  his  fon  fliail  be  his  heir,  but  his  moveables  fhall  be  con- 
"  fifcated  j  and  this  fhall  be  the  cafe,  wherever  a  previous  felony  was  not 
"  committed.  Infants,  lunatics  of  any  kind,  deftroying  themfelves  fhall  neither 
*'  lofe  inheritances  nor  chattels  j  and  the  wives  of  fuch  fliall  receive  their 
'*  dowers." 

[b]  Juftlnian's  Pandefts  were  difcovered  in  Italy  about  An.  Dom.  1130.  They  v/ere  early  and 
much  ftudied  in  England  ;  and  though  not  received  in  a  body,  as  our  municipal  law,  (as  they  were  in 
many  European  ftates)  yet  the  ufages  of  our  ancient  common  law  are  much  grounded  on  their 
principles. 

[cj  Britton  was  BiHiop  of  Hereford,  and  very  learned  in  Juribus  Anglicanis.  He  died  in  1275  j 
and  left  behind  him  a  work  on  the  laws  of  England,  written  in  Norman-French  and  entitled  (fays 
Matthew  Paris)  "  Le  Britoun."  The  above  is  to  be  found  in  Chap.  vii.  "  De  Aventure."  Ed.  2. 
Printed  1640,  by  Wingate.  Duod.    Colledlcd  from  ancient  manuscripts. 

[d]  Fleta,  feu  Commentarius  Juris  Anglicani  fic  nuncupatuSj  fub  Edvardo  rege  prime  ab  Anonymo 
confcriplt».    Lib.  1.  C.  xxxvi.  "  De  Infortuniis." 

9  Defcending 
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Defcending  into  more  modern  times,  there  appears  little  variation  of  the  com- 
mon law  relative  to  fuicide,  except  in  regard  to  the  forfeiture  of  land,  which 
has  been  gradually  difcontinued.  The  fourteenth  Dialogue  of  Fulbeck's  Pa- 
rallel [e]  is  "  of  Homicide/'  of  which  felf-murder  forms  a  fpecies.  In  this 
dialogue  Codicgnoftes  the  civilian  thus  obferves.  "  There  is  another  kind  of 
"  homicide,  which  is  termed  homicidium  fui  ipiius,  when  a  man  killeth  him- 
"  felf ;  and  fuch  offenders  are  puniflied  by  our  law  (civil  law)  according  to  the 
"  quality  of  their  mind,  whereby  they  were  moved.    For  if  they  kill  themfelves 

through  grief  or  impatience  of  fome  infirmity,  no  punifhment  followeth  their 

fa6l,  but  they  are  left  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Ahriighty  Judge  of  the  quick 
"  and  dead.  But  if  they  kill  themfelves  upon  any  other  caufe,  their  goods  are 
"  confifcated,  and  their  bodies,  though  they  be  dead,  and  fo  impaffible  and 
«'  free  from  puniOiment,  yet  for  the  terror  of  them  that  live,  they  are  thus 

ordered.  The  body  is  drawn  out  of  the  houfe,  where  the  man  did  kill  himfelf, 
**  with  ropes,  not  by  the  door,  but  through  fome  hole  or  pit  made  under  the 
"  threfliold  of  the  door ;  becaufe  it  is  unworthy  to  be  brought  out  the  fame 

way,  which  the  man,  whilft  he  lived,  did  ufe :  and  he  is  drawn  by  an  horfe 
"  to  the  place  of  punifliment  or  fliame,  where  he  is  hanged  on  a  gibbet,  and 

none  may  take  the  body  down,  but  by  the  authority  of  the  magiftratej  and 

none  may  wear  any  mourning  robe  for  fuch  an  offender.  When  a  man  of 
"  mahce  conceived  doth  kill  himfelf,  it  is  an  impious  homicide,  becaufe  the 
*'  power  of  life  and  death  is  God's,  not  ours ;  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  ufurped 
"  by  man  ;  wherefore  we  have  a  very  good  rule — Neirio  membrorum  fuorum 
"  efl  dominus."  Tne  former  part  of  the  above  is  according  to  old  Roman  law, 
and  the  latter,  though  pra61ifed  in  foreign  countries,  is  not  in  ufe  in  our  own. 
It  was  moreover  to  be  expefted  from  the  nature  of  this  parallel  or  conference, 
that  the  other  dialogifts  fliould  have  fet  forth  the  laws  or  cuftoms  of  England 
concerning  felf-murder  under  their  refpedive  branches  ;  but  all  further  mention 
of  the  matter  is  contained  in  a  fliort  obfervation  of  Angionophylax,  the 
barrifler — *'  that  the  homicide  of  himfelf  by  our  law  forfeits  his  goods." 

[e]  Fulbecke's  Parallele  or  Conference  of  the  civil  law,  the  canon  law,  and  the  common  taw  of 
this  realme :  wherein  the  agreement  and  difagreement  of  thefe  laws  are  opened  and  difcufled.  Small 
8vo.  1601. 

N.  B.  The  names  of  the  fupporters  of  the  dialogue  are  Nomomathes,  who  defires  the  informationj 
Caaonologus,  a  canonift  ;  Codicgnoftes,  a  civilian ;  and  Angionophylax,  a  barrifter. 

However 
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However  the  matter  of  the  forfeiture  of  lands  feems  to  have  been  a  more 
doubtful  point  in  the  times  fucceeding  Bra(5ton  and  Britj:on ;  fince  **  Covvel" 
(of  late  date  indeed  in  comparifon  of  them)  writes  as  follows  [f].  "  He,  who 
"  voluntarily  procures  his  own  death,  is  called  by  us  a  felo  de  fe ;  and  he  has 
"  no  fuccelTor  in  his  chattels  but  the  royal  treafury.  But  it  is  doubted  at  this 
"  day  by  fome,  whether  he  alfo  forfeits  his  lands  ?  as  to  his  chattels  no  one 
"  doubts."    And  in  another  place  [g].    *'  But  it  is  murder  alfo,  when  any 

one  compafTes  his  own  death.  Such  an  one  is  called  felo  de  fe.  In  which 
"  cafe  he  is  refufed  chriftian  burial,  and  forfeits  all  his  goods  and  chattels  to 
"  the  king  to  be  diftributed  by  his  almoner  to  pious  ufes.  Yet  fome  think  a 
"  diftin6tion  is  to  be  made,  whether  a  man  lays  violent  hands  on  himfelf 
*'  through  fear  of  public  trial,  through  wearinefs  of  life,  or  tlirough  the  force 
"  of  any  difeafe  ?  For  in  the  firrt  cafe  they  think  he  forfeits  both  his  lands  and 
"  chattels  like  other  felons  i  in  the  fecond  his  chattels  only  j  and  in  the  third 
"  nothing  at  all." 

But  Coke  in  his  Inftitutes  [h],  which  were  publiflied  not  many  years  after 
Cowel's,  fpeaks  peremptorily  of  a  fuicide  as  forfeiting  no  lands  in  any  cafe. 
"  Felo  de  fe  (fays  he)  is  one,  who  being  compos  mentis,  of  found  memory  and 
"  of  the  age  of  difcretion,  killeth  himfelf ;  which  being  lawfully  found  by  the 
"  oath  of  twelve  men,  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  party  fo  offending  are 
**  forfeited.    A  man  attempting  to  kill  another,  and  falling  [i]  by  accident  (fo 

"  as 

[fj  Cowelli  Inftitutiones  Juris  Anglicani,  Lib.  II.  Tit.  xil.  Sedl.  4.  Duod.  1630. 

[g]  Cowelli  Inftitutiones,  Lib.  IV.  Tit.  xviii.  Seft.  16. 

[h]  Coke's  Inftitutes,  Part  III.  C.  viii.  «  On  Homicide."  .  Printed  1644. 

«  It  is  a  greater  crime  (fays  Coke  alfo)  to  kill  onefelf  than  to  kill  another  man." 

[i]  «  This  however  is  denied  by  fome  other  lawyers,  unlefs  a  man  felonioufly  attacking  another 
falls  by  chance  on  his  own  weapon  (not  the  other  perfon's)  and  thus  is  killed.  «  In  fome  cafes  (fay 
*'  3  I"ft-  54-  Dalton,  O.  144.  grounded  on  the  wording  of  Knivett's  opinion,  44  E.  3.  44.  and  44  AIT. 
"  17.)  he  who  doth  malicioufly  attempt  to  kill  another,  and  inpurfuance  thereof  doth  accidentally  kill 
"  himfelf-;  he  is  felo  de  fe  in  conftruilion  of  law ;  though  originally  he  had  no  intent  againft  his  own 
"  life  ;" — but  this  the  great  Hale  oppofes,  and  that  «  it  is  only  an  infortunium;  unlefs  the  death  had 
"  been  from  his  own  weapon  and  by  his  own  aft."  Vide  i  Hale  413,  a  wife  diftindion  there  made 
and  the  books  reconciled.  Vide  etiam  L.  L.  H.  i.  N°  88.  apud  Wilk.  276.  «  Si  quis  in  defen- 
fione  fua  lanceum,  vel  gladium,  vel  arma  quaslibet  contra  hoftem  fuum  extendat,  &  ille  dira  cupiditate 
nocendi  caecatus  ixruat,  fibi  imputet,  quicquid  habeat"— Let  him  take  what  follows ;  and  death  thus 

S  s  caufed 
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**  as  to  die)  on  the  weapon  with  which  the  other  is  defending  himfelf,  Is  felo 
*^  de  fe.  He  forfeits  no  lands,  becaufe  that  can  be  done  only  by  attainder. 
"  The  law  makes  no  diverfity  of  cafes  in  fettling  the  forfeitures  (as  Bradlon 
afferts).  For  felo  de  fe,  whatfoever  offence  he  hath  committed  (whereof  he 
*'  was  not  in  his  life-time  attainted)  fhall  forfeit  no  lands,  but  his  goods  and 
"  chattels  only."  With  fubmiflion  however  to  fo  great  an  authority,  it  feems 
rather  to  have  been  the  cafe;  that  in  ancient  time  a  forfeiture  of  lands,  as  well 
as  goods,  took  place  in  certain  cafes  of  fuicide  on  the  grounds  of  Imperial  and 
Danifli  law ;  which  however,  as  the  matter  of  attainder  became  more  fettled, 
gave  place  to  humanity  towards  the  innocent  heirs  at  law,  and  fell  gradually 
into  difufe,  whilfl  the  forfeiture  of  perfonals  alone  remained.  Greenwood,  in 
defcribing  the  duty  of  a  coroner  when  fitting  over  a  dead  body,  makes  it  a  part 
of  his  neceffary  charge  to  a  jury  to  acquaint  them — "  You  muft  know,  that  if 
**  one  man  v^^ilfully  kill  another,  or  if  a  man  kill  or  drown  himfelf,  the  firfl 

caufed  feems  only  an  infortunium  ;  but  in  no  fort  to  imply  the  agent  to  be  a  felo  de  fe,  and  though  he 

came  to  his  death  by  his  own  means,  it  was  from  the  other's  weapons."  Umfreville's  Lex 

Coronatoria,  Part  I.  C.  i. 

The  paflage  in  Hale  referred  to  by  Umfreville  is  as  follows.  "  It  is  faid,  Co.  P.  C.  p.  54.  and  by 
Mr.  Dalton,  Chap.  92.  that  if  A  gives  B  a  ftroke,  that  he  falls  to  the  ground,  B  draws  his  knife  and 
holds  it  up  for  his  own  defence,  A  in  hafte  falling  upon  B  to  kill  him  falls  upon  the  knife,  whereby  he 
is  wounded  to  death,  A  is  felo  de  fe ;  and  for  that  they  cite  44  E.  3.  44.  44  AIT.  17.  where  indeed  it  is 
adjudged,  and  that  rightly,  that  B  is  not  guilty,  and  fhall  not  forfeit  his  goods,  and  it  is  not  barely  fe 
defendendo,  for  he  did  not  ftrike,  only  held  up  his  knife,  and  fo  is  fimply  not  guilty :  and  all  that 
Knivett  fays  is,  Eft  trove,  que  le  mort  occife  lui  mefme,  and  adjudged  that  B  is  not  guilty  nor  his 
goods  forfeit :  but  Knivett  fays  not,  that  A  is  felo  de  fe,  neither  indeed  is  he,  but  it  is  only  per  infor- 
•tunium.  But  if  A  had  ftricken  at  B  with  a  knife  intending  to  kill  him,  and  miffing  B  had  ftricken 
himfelf,  and  killed  himfelf,  there  he  had  been  felo  de  fe,  becaufe  that  aft,  whereby  he  intended  to 
murder  B  fliall  have  the  fame  conftru£lion,  if  it  kill  himfelf  or  any  other  perfon,  as  it  fhould  have  done, 
if  it  had  taken  its  efFeca  upon  B."  Hift.  Plac.  Coron.  Part  I.  C.  xxxi.  Ed.  1736. 

Hawkins  alfo  fays — "  Our  laws  have  always  had  fuch  an  abhorrence  of  this  crime,  that  not  only  he, 
who  kills  himfelf  with  a  deliberate  and  direft  purpofe  of  fo  doing,  but  alfo  in  fome  cafes  he,  who  ma- 
licioufly  attempts  to  kill  another,  and  in  purfuance  of  fuch  an  attempt  unwillingly  kills  himfelf,  fhall 
be  adjudged  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  felo  de  fe.  For  wherever  death  is  caufed  by  an  aft  done  with  a 
murderous  intent,  it  makes  the  offender  a  murderer  ;  and  therefore  if  A  difcharge  a  gun  at  B  with  an 
intent  to  kill  him,  and  the  gun  burft  and  kill  A  ;  or  if  A  ftrike  B  to  the  ground,  and  then  haftily  falling 
upon  him,  wound  himfelf  with  a  knife,  which  B  happens  to  have  in  his  hand,  and  die, — in  both  thefe 

cafes  A  is  felo  de  fe,  for  he  is  the  only  agent,"  Hawkins's  Pleas  of  the  Crown^  B.  I.  C.  xxvii. 

Folio.  1716. 

*'  doth 
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'*  doth  forfeit  by  that  fadt  both  his  lands  and  goods,  and  the  other  forfeits 
"  goods  and  chattels,  but  [k]  no  lands."  Hale  alio  faysj  "  as  touching  the 
"  forfeiture  of  felo  de  fe,  he  doth  not  forfeit  his  lands,  nor  his  wife's  dower  : 
**  but  he  forfeits  his  goods  and  chattels  [l]." 

Wood  in  his  Inftitutes  writes  thus.  "  A  felo  de  fe  forfeits  all  his  goods  and 
"  chattels  real  and  perfonal,  which  he  hath  in  his  own  right,  and  all  fuch 
'*  chattels  real,  which  he  hath  jointly  with  his  wife  or  in  her  right  j  but  not 
*'  until  it  is  lawfully  found  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men  before  the  coroner  fuper 
"  vifum  corporis,  that  he  is  felo  de  fe.  He  forfeits  alfo  bonds  or  things  in 
"  action  belonging  folely  to  himfelf,  and  all  entire  chattels  in  pofleffion,  except 
*'  in  the  cafe  of  merchants,  where  a  moiety  only  of  fuch  joint  chattels,  as  may 
**  be  fevered,  is  forfeited.  He  does  not  forfeit  any  lands  of  inheritance,  for  he 
*'  was  not  attainted  in  his  life-time;  nor  the  goods  and  chattels  which  he  pof- 
"  felTed,  as  executor  or  adminiftrator,  nor  a  guardianfhip  in  foccage  or  by 
"  nature ;  becaufe  here  he  hath  nothing  of  his  own  ufe."— "  The  whole  i^ 
*'  forfeited  (fays  Hawkins)  immediately  after  the  inquifition  is  taken,  from  the 
"  time  fuch  mortal  wound  was  given,  and  all  immediate  alienations  [m]  are 
*'  avoided." 

Thefe  extrads  fliall  be  clofed  with  one  from  Blackflone.  "  A  felo  de  fe  [n] 
*'  is  one  that  deliberately  puts  an  end  to  his  life,  or  commits  any  unlawful, 
"  malicious  ad,  the  confequence  of  which  is  his  own  death.  As,  if  attempting 
*'  to  kill  another,  he  runs  upon  his  antagonift's  fword ;  or  fliooting  at  another, 
"  the  gun  burfts  and  kills  himfelf.    The  party  muft  be  of  years  of  difcretioii 

and  in  his  ferifes,  elfe  it  is  no  crime.  But  the  law  can  only  a6t  (by  way  of 
*'  punifhment)  upon  what  the  fuicide  has  left  behind  him,  his  reputation  and 

his  fortune ;  on  the  former,  by  an  ignominious  burial  in  the  highway  with  a 

[k]  See  Greenwood's  Bouleutherion,  or  Pradical  Demonftration  of  County  Judicatures.  Printed 
1659,   Small  8vo. 

[l]  Hale's  Hift.  Placit.  Coron.  Part  I.  C.  xxxi. 

[m]  Wood's  Inftitute  of  the  Laws  of  England,  B.  IV.  C.  v.  printed  1722:  and  Hawkins's  Pleas, 
of  the  Crown,  B.  I.  C.  xxvii.  Folio.  1716. 

[n]  Blackftone's  Commentaries,  Vol.  IV.  B.  IV.  C.  xiv. 

S  s  2  ,         «f  ftakc 
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*'  flake  [o]  driven  through  the  body  j  on  the  latter,  by  a  forfeiture  of  all  his 
"  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king.  And  it  is  obfervable,  that  this  forfeiture 
*'  has  relation  to  the  time  of  the  a6l  done  in  the  felon's  life- time,  which  was 
*'  the  caufe  of  his  death.    As  if  hulband  and  wife  be  poffeffed  jointly  of  a  term 

of  years  in  land,  and  the  hufband  drowns  himfelf,  the  land  (that  is,  the 

leafe  of  it)  fhall  be  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  the  wife  fhail  not  have  it 
"  by  [p]  furvivorfliip ;  which  could  not  accrue  till  the  inftant  of  her  hufband's 

death.  And  though  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  letter  of  the  law  herein 
"  borders  upon  feverity,  yet  it  is  fome  alleviation,  that  the  power  of  mitigation 

is  left  in  the  breaft  of  the  fovereign." 

The  punifliment  annexed  to  felf-murder  both  by  the  common  and  ftatute 
law  of  this  kingdom,  having  been  ftated,  the  grounds  on  which  thefe  penalties 

f o]  But  with  fubmiffion  to  this  authority,  the  cuftom  of  driving  a  ftake  through  the  body  is  local, 
not  general ;  and  it  makes  no  part  of  the  coroner's  warrant  for  ignominious  burial ;  which  warrant 
ihall  appear  hereafter. 

^p]  Sir  Matthew  Hale  however  feems  fomewhat  to  demur  againfl:  this  as  a  general  cafe.  "  As  to 
the  relation  of  the  forfeiture,  (fays  he)  Ijaron  and  Feme  joint  purchafers  of  a  term  for  years,  t\\e 
hufband  drowns  himfelf,  the  leafe  is  forfeited,  and  the  wife  furviving  fliall  not  hold  it  againft  the  king 
or  almoner,  Plowden  Com.  260  b.  Dyer  108.  Dame  Hale's  cafe,  (wife  of  Sir  James  Hale,  one 
of  the  Juftices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  drowned  himfelf  in  the  third  year  of  Elifabeth)  in  which 
all  the  judges  agreed,  but  feemed  to  intimate  different  reafons.  Wefton  held  the  relation  was  only  to 
the  death,  but  the  title  of  the  king  and  a  common  perfon  coming  together,  the  former  fliall  be  pre- 
ferred'-, but  yet  they  concluded,  that  the  forfeiture  relates  to  the  firft  aft,  whereby  the  felony  was 
toramitted,  namely,  the  throwing  himfelf  into  the  water,  and  fo  the  king's  title  commenced  in  the 
life  ©f  the  hufband,  and  amounted  to  a  forfeiture  in  his  life-time,  when  by  law  it  was  in  his  power, 
either  by  his  difpofal  or  forfeiture  as  by  outlawry,  to  bind  the  intereft  of  the  wife,  and  therefore  they 
lay,  that  if  a  villain  give  himfelf  a  mortal  wound  and  the  lord  feize  the  goods,  and  then  the  villain 
die  of  the  wound,  the  king  fhall  have  the  goods  againft  the  lord ;  and  with  this  agrees  Littleton, 
8  E.  4.  4. — ^That  the  law  was  well  refolved  "  in  that  cafe"  I  do  not  doubt:  but  I  am  not  fatisfied, 
that  the  relation  of  the  forfeiture  is  to  the  time  of  the  ftroke  to  all  purpofes,  no  more  than  in  cafe  of 
another  felony;  for  fiippofe  a  man  fhould  give  himfelf  a  mortal  ftroke  and  live  eleven  months  after, 
how  fhall  he  fupport  himfelf  and  family  ?  But  whereas  in  other  cafes  of  other  felonies,  the  forfeiture  as 
to  the  goods,  relates  neither  to  the  ftroke  nor  to  the  death,  but  to  the  conviction,  here  the  forfeiture 
relates  not  barely  to  the  prefentment  or  inquifition,  but  to  the  death  in  cafe  of  a  felo  de  fe,  for  being 

Jh*s  -own  ■executioner  he  prevents  any  formal  conviction  as  in  other  felonies."  Hale's  Plac.  Cor. 

Part  I.  C.  xjcxi,  , 
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are  Inflifled  fliall  now  be  afcertained. — Whenever  a  death  is  compafled  neither 
by  the  vifitation  of  God  in  ficknefs,  by  accident,  lunacy,  nor  legal  procefs,  the 
ilate  conftders  it  as  murder,  and  in  confequence  fearches  out  the  murderer  in 
order  to  bring  him  to  condign  punifhment.  But  in  the  cafe  of  felf-muixler, 
though  the  objeft  of  punifhment  has  efFeClaally  evaded  all  perfonal  fufFerings 
by  law,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  legiflature  is  therefore  to  ceafe  from 
exerting  fuch  powers  as  remain.  A  grievous  offence  has  been  committed,  even 
a.  murder  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  whofe  **  principle"  is  dangerous  and  de- 
ftru6tive  to  every  intereft  and  happinefs  of  fociety;  and  as  fuch,  it  mufl:  not 
pafs  unnoticed  or  unpunifhed,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  may  be,  its  future 
perpetration. 

But  the  legiflature  can  only  attack  a  fuicide  in  his  "  reputation"  ami  in  the 
difpofal  of  his  *'  property."  It  is  trufled  (and  not  without  reafon)  that  by 
iligmatifmg  a  felf-morderer's  reputation  with  every  brand  of  infamy,  the  living 
may  be  worked  into  a  fenfe  of  fhame  and  horror  of  the  crime ;  and  by  diverting 
his  property  from  its  natural  channel,  that  every  latent  fpark  of  humanity  and 
attention  to  the  interefis  of  a  family  may  be  roufed  before  the  fatal  blow  is 
flruck,  which  will  inflantly  piunge  tliat  family  into  the  depths  of  diftrefs,  of 
poverty  and  ruin.  For  which  purpofe  the  law  begins  with  flamping  not  only 
a  peculiar  titk  on  the  crime  of  felf-murder,  but  a  title  of  peculiar  fliame  and 
ignominy.  Want  and  neceiTity  may  prompt  a  poor  wretch  to  the  commiflioii 
of  a  common  felony  againil  others,  and  felf-defence  in  an  unlawful  action  may 
even  urge  any  one  againft  his  real  inclination  or  intention  tO:  murder  another 
man  ;  but  to  commit  depredations  on  "  onefelf"  is  fo  unnatural  an  a(fl, — to^ 
lay  violent  hands  on  onefelf, — to  flain  them  with  one's  own  blood,  as  fuch  an 
outrage  againft  all  infl:in6tive  feeling,  as  mull  ever  make  us  fkuddsr  at  the 
name  of  a  "  felo  de  k/' 

But  this  charge,  being  meant  to  imply  the  moll  ferlous  confequences,  is  not- 
to  be  rafhly  imputed  to  every  one,  who  makes  away  with  himfelf.    For  fo^ 
tender  is  the  law  in  general  with  regard  to  the  life  of  a  fubje£V,  that  an  officer 
is  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  "  every"  violent,  fudden  or  fufpicious 
idnd  of.deatli:  and  as  the  fuicide's  death  comes  immediately  ujider  the  defcrip- 

tioji^ 
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tion  of  violence  [q^],  a  coroner  is  or  at  leaft  always  ought  to  be  called  in  to 
determine  the  matter.  It  is  his  bulinefs  immediately  to  fummon  a  jury  of  the 
neighbours,  who  are  to  infpedt  the  dead  [r]  body,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
caufe  of  this  fudden  difafter.  If  it  be  proved  to  have  happened  by  a  man's  own 
hand,  the  law  is  yet  unwilling  to  fuppofe  it  could  be  the  a6l  of  reafon,  and 
therefore  with  great  humanity  direfts  its  inquiries  into  the  ftate  of  mind  of  the 
fuicide  at  the  time  of  his  fudden  death.  If  infanity  can  be  proved,  the  verdi6l 
"  lunacy"  is  a  fort  of  wretched  confolation  to  the  friends  of  the  deceafed :  the 
body  is  admitted  to  chriftian  burial,  and  the  property  flows  in  its  natural  [s] 

[O^]  The  office  of  coroner  is  of  great  importance  and  high  antiquity.  It  is  of  Saxon  inftitution; 
and  one  of  its  great  duties  is  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  man's  death,  and  that  fuper  vifum  corporis. 
He  is  not  anfwerable  for  the  verdi£l  of  his  jury,  but  muft  take  it,  like  other  judges,  even  againft  his 
own  private  fentiments. 

[r]  The  form  of  a  coroner's  warrant  to  fummon  a  jury  is  as  follows.  (See  Umfreville*s 

Lex  Gor.  Vol.11.) 

By  virtue  of  my  office — Thefe  are  in  his  Majefly's  name  to  charge  and  command  you,  that  on 
ilght  hereof  you  fummon  and  warn  24  able  and  fufficient  men  of  your  feveral  pariflies,  perfonally  to  ap- 
pear before  me  (at  fuch  a  time  and  place  fpecified)  then  and  there  to  do  and  execute  all  fuch  things  that 
fliall  be  given  them  in  charge,  on  the  behalf  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  touching  the  death  of 
A.  B.  And  for  fo  doing  this  fliall  be  your  warrant:" — figned  and  fealed  by  the  coroner. — N.  B.  Out 
of  thefe  24,  12  at  leafl:  are  fworn  to  make  a  jury ;  and  the  oath  delivered  to  them  by  the  coroner  is  as 
follows.  "  You  fliall  diligently  inquire  and  true  prefentment  make,  of  all  fuch  matters  and  things, 
as  fliall  be  here  given  you  in  charge,  on  behalf  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  ;  touching  the  death 
of  A.  B.  now  lying  dead,  of  whofe  body  you  fliall  have  the  view.  You  fliall  prefent  no  man  for 
hatred,  malice,  or  ill-will ;  nor  fpare  any  through  fear,  favour,  or  afFe£lion  ;  but  a  true  verdi6t  give 
according  to  the  evidence  and  the  beft  of  your  fkill  and  knowledge  :  fo  help  you  God,"  &c.— • 
N.  B,  A  coroner  has  alfo  authority  to  fummon  what  witneffes  he  thinks  proper. 

[s]  Form  of  a  finding  of  a  coroner's  jury,  when  the  verdi£l:  is  lunacy. — (Umfreville,  Vol.  IL) 
"  That  the  faid  A.  B.  not  being  of  found  mind,  memory  and  underftanding,  but  lunatic  and  dif- 

tra£led  j — or  being  delirious  and  out  of  his  mind  by  a  grievous  and  violent  difeafe  of  his  body, — did  effect 

his  own  death  by  fuch  or  fuch  means  (fpecifying  the  fame) — as  the  jurors  upon  oath  do  certify,"  Sec. 

Which  verdidt  of  lunacy  being  recorded  by  the  coroner,  here  follows  the  coroner's  warrant  to  bury 

.after  the  view. 

"  Whereas  I  with  my  inqueft  the  day  and  year  underwritten  have  taken  a  view  of  the  body  of  A.  B.i 
who  not  being  of  found  mind,  memory  and  underftanding,  hue  lunatic  and  diftraited,  fliot  himfelf  (or  other- 
wife  as  the  cafe  was)  and  now  lies  dead  in  your  parifli;  and  have  proceeded  therein  according  to  law— 
Thefe  are  therefore  to  certify,  that  you  may  lawfully  permit  the  body  of  the  faid  A.  B.  to  be  buried  i 
.and  for  your  fo  d.  ing  this  is  your  vv-arrant. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  feal,"  &c. — anddireded  to  the  minifler  and  churchwardens  of  the  parifli. 

channel. 
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channel.  But  if  even  the  ftretched  humanity  of  a  coroner's  jury  cannot  refufe 
the  plain  proofs  of  preceding  rationality,  then  the  verdicl  *'  felo  de  fe"  [tJ  is 
given,  by  which  the  body  of  the  fuicide  is  denied  the  rights  of  chriftian  buried 
according  to  canon  or  ecclefiaftical  law,  confirmed  and  ratified  by  ftatutc, 
and  the  goods  and  chattels  (but  not  land)  of  the  deceafed  are  forfeited  to  the 
king  by  common  law  and  ancient  ufage  [u]. 

[t]  Form  of  a  finding  of  a  coroner's  jury,  when  the  verdift  Is  felo  de  fe.— (Umfreville,  Vol.  II.) 

"  That  the  fald  A.  B.  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  but  moved  and  feduced-by  the 
inftigation  of  the  devil,  with  force  and  arms  in  and  upon  himfelf  felonioufly,  wilfully  and  of  his  rnalice 
aforethought,  did  make  an  affault — (then  the  particular  mode  of  his  death  is  defcribed) — and  in  con- 
Ibquence  died.  And  the  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  fay,  that  the  faid  A.  B.  in  manner  and  by  the 
means  aforefaid,  felonioully,  wilfully  and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  did  kill  and  murder  himfelf, 
againft  the  p.eace  of  our  Lord  the  King,  his  crown  and  dignity.  And  that  the  faid  A.  B.  at  the  time 
of  the  committing  the  felony  and  murder  aforefaid,  had  (or  had  not,  as  circumftances  require)  goods 
or  chattels.  Sec,  to  the  beft  of  our  knowledge." — Which  verdict!:  of  felo  de  fe  being  recorded  by  the 
coroner,  he  ilTues  the  following  warrant  for  the  difpofal  of  the  body.  "  Whereas  by  an  inquilition 
taken  before  me,  one  of  his  Majefty's  coroners,  (on  fuch  a  day  and  place)  on  view  of  the  body  of 
A.  B.  then  and  there  lying  dead,  the  jurors,  in  the  faid  inquifition  named,  have  found  that  the 
faid  A.  B.  felonioufly,  wilfully  and  of  his  malice  aforethought  killed  and  murdered  himfelf- — Thefe  are 
therefore  by  virtue  of  my  office  to  will  and  require  you  forthwith  to  caufe  the  body  of  the  faid  A.  B. 
to  be  buried  in  fome  public  highway,  and  thereof  to  certify  to  me  the  place  ;  and  for  your  fo  doing 
this  is  your  warrant."  Signed  and  fealed  by  the  coroner ;  and  direcSied  to  the  churchwardens  and 
conftables  of  the  parifli. 

Form  of  the  certificate  or  return  indorfed. — "  By  virtue  of  the  within  warrant  to  us  direded,  we 
have  caufed  the  body  of  the  faid  A.  B.  to  be  buried  in  a  place  (defcribing  it)  in  the  faid  parifli,  being 
in  the  king's  highway."    Signed  by  churchwardens  and  conftable. 

£u]  Though  by  Englifh  law  the  verdift  of  a  coroner's  jury,  m.uft  be  either  «  lunacy  or  felo  de  fe," 
yet  (if  credit  may  be  given  to  the  public  prints)  Mank-law  or  cuftom  gives  a  greater  latitude,  as 
appears  from  what  follows  in  an  article  dated  from  Whitehaven,  March  4,  1789.  "  A  few  days  ago 
H.  C.  of  Ballachree  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  hanging  himfelf  up  with  a  bridle. 
The  fingularity  of  the  ihftrument  is  not  greater  than  the  circumftance  of  his  perpetrating  the  crime, 
whiift  his  father  (an  infirm  blind  man)  was  in  the  room  with  him.  This  defperado  was  forty-fix  years 
©f  age,  unmarried,  in  good  circumftances,  and  heir  to  an  unincumbered  eftate,  fuch  as  places  the 
poflelfor  in  the  moft  refpe£lable  rank  of  the  Manks  yeomanry.  He  had  lately  fuftained  the  lofs  of  a 
few  pounds  by  the  determination  of  a  law-fiait ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  took  this  method  of  confoling  him- 
felf. The  coroner's  inqueft,  after  due  deliberation,  returned  their  verdidl  in  the  aboriginal  language, 
*'  Ve-Blebbin,"  which  fignifies  in  Englifli  (and  undoubtedly  in  the  univerfal  language  of  truth)  "  He 
*'  was  a  fool.."  This  differs  from  die  terms  generally  employed  in  thefe  kingdoms  on  fuch  cccafions  ; 
but  the  unqualified  expreflion  of  a  Manks-jury  conveys  as  juf]:  a  fentimcnt  of  the  caufe,  and  an  idea 
fcmething  more  abhorrent  of  the  fa6b," 

2  Though 
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Though  the  burial  of  the  body  in  a  decent  and  cliriftian-like  manner  be  of 
110  real  confequence  to  the  deceafed,  yet  there  are  few  fo  callous  to  the  im- 
preffions  of  Ihame,  or  fo  totally  indifferent  in  the  matter,  as  not  to  be  affeded 
in  fome  meafure,  while  living,  with  the  thoughts  of  what  is  to  become  of  their 
bodies  when  dead.  Many  indeed  difcover  a  wonderful  anxiety  on  this  head  ; 
of  which,  the  fpecial  directions  they  leave  behind  them  for  the  difpofal  of  their 
bodies,  and  for  all  the  funeral  ceremonials,  are  fo  many  proofs :  and  nothing 
would  hurt  the  fenfibility  of  fuch  perfons  in  an  higher  degree  than  the  idea  of 
indignities  to  which  they  might  be  expofed  after  death.  Now  the  legiflature 
prudently  fx]  endeavours  to  arreft  and  convert  this  folicitude  to  beneficial  pur- 
pofes.  For  if  it  be  grateful  to  anticipate,  while  living,  any  refpe6l  that  may  pro- 
bably be  paid  to  our  fenfelefs  corpfe, — fuch  as  the  attendance  of  forrowing  friends 
on  our  funeral  rites, — the  praifes  they  may  be  inclined  to  beftow  on  our  memory  on 
that  folemn  occafion ; — if  thefe  ideas  be  confolatory  to  a  mind  looking  forwards 
to  the  grave,  then  to  think  we  may  be  denied  the  common  rites  of  burial,  and 
have  our  names  branded  with  difgrace  and  infamy,  is  at  once  to  root  out  of  the 
bread  all  fuch  grateful  fenfations,  and  to  plant  in  their  room  nought  but  dark 
and  gloomy  apprehenfions :  but  this  might  fometimes  deter  a  man  from  com- 
mitting an  action,  which  he  knew  muft  neceffarily  involve  fuch  difmal  con- 
fequences.  For  fince  pecuHar  honours  paid  to  the  dead  body  and  memory  of 
one,  who  fupported  a  great  charader  in  life,  are  found  to  be  efficacious  in  in- 
fluencing to  good  and  praife-worthy  adions,  whj  fhould  not  the  impending 
horrors  of  difgrace  and  ignominy  after  death,  have  a  proportionable  effed  in 
deterring  from  bad  ones  ?  If  a  Pericles  could  be  fuppofed  to  enflame  the  ardour 
of  the  Athenian  youths  by  celebrating  the  valour  of  departed  heroes  in  a  public 
funeral  oration,  why  fliould  we  not  inclhie  to  believe,  that  the  old  Egyptian 
cuftom  of  fitting  in  judgment  on  the  condud  of  the  deceafed  before  burial  was 
permitted,  was  founded  in  wifdom,  and  might  equally  ferve  to  intimidate  from 
vice  and  to  ftrike  an  awe  and  reverence  for  virtue  into  the  breafts  of  the  living .? 

Under  this  refufal  of  chriftian  burial  the  law  of  the  land  feems  adually  to 
leave  the  body  of  the  fuicide  j  fince  it  orders  no  further  indignities  to  be 

[x]  Neque  huic  mori  obftat, — "  nihil  fentire  mortuos,"  quare  nec  damno  nec  pudore  affici.  Satis 
enim  eft  id  quod  mortuis  accidit  a  vivis  metui,  ut  hoc  padto  a  peccato  retrahantur.— — Grotius,  De 
Jure  Belli,  he.  L.  II.      xix,  S.  5. 

pradifed 
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pradifed  upon  it,  as  it  does  in  many  other  countries.  It  is  of  courfe  excluded 
from  interment  in  confecrated  ground,  and  the  warrant  of  the  coroner  only 
requires,  "  that  the  body  (hall  be  buried  in  fome  public  highway."  By  virtus 
of  this  authority  the  body  of  the  felf-murderer  is  caft  with  the  burial  of  a  dog 
into  an  hole  dug  in  fome  public  highway,  which  fulfils  the  law  in  this  point. 
But  in  fome  places  an  additional  (though  not  an  enjoined)  igncminy  is  praflifed, 
which  confiils  in  driving  a  flake  through  the  body,  and  alfo  infcribing  the  name 
and  crime  on  a  board  above — "  as  a  di  eadful  memorial  to  every  paifenger,  how 
"  he  fpHts  on  the  rock  of  felf-murder." 

But  the  power  of  the  legiflature  is  alfo  exercifed  over  the  "  property,"  which 
the  felf-murderer  has  left  behind  him.  It  is  trufted  that  fome  ufe  may  be  made 
of  fuch  a  difpofal  of  his  property,  as  may  poffibly  deter  others  from  committing 
the  hke  enormity.  For  whilft  a  man  has  any  feelings  of  humanity  for  others 
left  in  his  breaft,  he  will  be  cautious  of  committing  a  crime,  which  may  involve 
his  moft  intimate  connexions,  his  wife,  his  children,  in  poverty  and  ruin.  It 
is  judicious  therefore  on  fome  accounts  (as  well  as  juftifiable  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciples as  penal  laws  proceed  to  forfeiture  of  property  in  other  cafes)  to  hang  this 
threatening  over  the  head  of  one,  who  meditates  fuicide,  viz.  that  his  innocent 
family  muft  be  wretched  fufferers  by  his  guilt  that  the  property,  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  expe£l  at  his  death,  and  in  confequence  the  mode  of  edu- 
cation and  living  they  have  hitherto  fupported,  mull  give  way  perhaps  to  fudden 
penury,  without  fault  of  their  own  ;  and  thus  they  be  not  only  deprived  in  the 
moft  Hiocking  manner  of  their  natural  protestor,  but  together  with  him  and  by 
his  means,  of  all  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life.  In  order  therefore  to 
loufe  lenfations  c^f  humanity  in  behalf  of  his  family,  and  thus  to  ftrike  a  pre- 
ventive terror  af  fuicide,  as  alfo  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  injured  rights  of 
fociety  and  juftice  in  the  beft  manner  it  is  able,  the  law  [y]  conhfcates  all  the 
perfonal  property  of  a  felo  de  fe  for  the'ufe  of  the  crown.    Thus  the  legifla- 

[y]  Nec  vero  me  fugit,  quam  lit  acerbum  parentis  fcelera  filiorum  poenis  lu!.  Sed  hoc  prjecJare 
legibus  comparatum  eft,  ut  caritas  liberorum  amiciores  parentes  reipubllcas  redderet.  Itaque  Lepidus 
crudelis  in  liberos,  non  is  qui  Lepidum  hoftem  judicat.-  Cic.  ad  Brutum,  Ep.  xii. 

It  is  not  the  law  which  in  this  cafe  a£i:s  unjuftly  by  the  family  of  a  fuicide  (fince  the  law  has  refoeft 
to  the  good  of  the  whole  comnnunity  and  not  to  the  partial  interefts  of  an  individual)  but  the  felf-mur- 
derer himfelf,  who  is  thus  atrocious  and  cruel  to  his  neareft  connexions. 

^  t  turc 
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ture  exerts  all  the  power  it  has  over  the  felf-murderer,  by  amercing  him  in  his 
"  reputation"  and  in  his  late  "  pofFeffions and  though  the  offender  himfelf 
feels  the  effecbs  of  neither,  yet  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  affirm,  that  if  fuch' 
penalties  were  but  impartially  and  generally  enforced,  they  might  not  have  their 
"  preventive"  ufes  in  many  cafes  ?  and  the  prevention  of  crimes  is  the  beft  aim 
of  all  human  punifhment.  It  is  of  no  confequence  to  maintain,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  feverefc  execution  of  thefe  laws  felf-murder  would  ftill  prevail ; — -fo 
does  every  other  crime,  notwithftanding  its  punifliment.  But  it  does  not  thence 
follow,  that  all  crimes  would  not  increafe  and  multiply  upon  us,  were  there 
**  no  puniflime.u"  at  all  annexed  to  their  commiffion. 


CHAP.  in. 

2" wo  corifidcraticns  leading  to  e'vade  the  laws  againji  fuictde ;  one  concerning  the  ohjeB 
himfelf ;  the  other  his  family. — The  horror  of  the  a5lion  induces  to  a  belief,  that 
there  is  a  necefjdry  madnefs  accompanying  all  filicide. — This  opinion  fully  canvaffed 
and  its  erroneous  grounds  laid  open. — If  all  felf-murderers  he  neceffarily'  lunatics^ 
no  grounds  for  the  ufe  of  the  term  felo  de  fe  on  any  occajion. — Degrees  in  mad- 
j2cfs. — Lunacy  a  partial  or  temporary  madnefs. — Suicide  does  not  neceffarily  imply 
cither  abfolute  or  partial  madnefs. — The  law  adjudges  lunatics  to  be  capable  of 
cc?nmitting  felonies  in  their  lucid  ijttervals  j  and  that  a  lunatic  who  kills  himfelf 
in  one  of  thofe  inter'vals  is  a  felo  de  fe. — It  requires  much  precaution  to  judge 
truly  in  this  cafe. — Truth  and  jujlice  to  be  confidered  as  well  as  compafjion. — Not 
every  t  ran/lent  ft  of  melancholy  can  denominate  a  man  non  compos.- — Much  lefs  can 
he  he  deemed  fo^  when  no  fuch  melancholy  has  been  greatly  apparent. —  Obj.  "  No 
"  one  can  fay^  when  infanity  begins.'' — Not  probable  to  begin  with  that  aBion, 
which  is  generally  thought  to  indicate  a  complete  debility. — Cool  and  deliberate 
felf-murder  cannot  imply  a  fuddcn  lunacy.  —  Precipitate  felf-murder  no  more- 
implies  a  fudden  lunacy  than  all  other  a5ls  of  outrageous  violence  for  which  men  are 
condemned  and  punifcd. — The  hafy  murderer  of  another  is  punifed^  but  th^'hafy 
murderer  of  himfelf  is  deemed  "  of  nece[jity'  a  lunatic which  only  tends  abfurdly 
9  .  • 
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to  prove,  that  the  very  aggravations  of  a  crime  are  pleaded  in  bar  af  its  puriiJJj- 
me?it. — MadneJ's  is  of  two  forts  ^  natural  or  voluntary. — The  former  excludes  from 
all  legal  guilt,  the  latter  not ;  ivitnefs  in  intoxication  or  in  violent  rage  producing 
murder.  —  The  general  propofition  therefore — fuicide  neceffarily  implies  ?nad- 
"  nefs" — not  true. — A  "  moral'  madnefs  to  he  allowed  in  all  fuicide  \  but  this 
totally  different  from  a  "  natural"  madnefs. — The  coroner  s  jury  have  nothing  to 
do  ivith  the  eff'eBs  of  moral  madnefs ;  their  inquiry  to  be  confined  to  thofe  of  natural 
madnefs. — The  queflion,  "  wheit  is  there  infinity  fufdcient  to  excife  fuicide  V  con- 
fidered. — f  udge  Hale's  rule  with  refpeB  to  melancholic  fuicide  noticed  \  another 
propofed. — A  general  rule  mentioned,  which  comprehends  all  forts  of  fuicide ;  viz. 
whe?!  infinity  can  be  proved  fufficient  to  have  excufed  the  murder  of  another. — 
ObjeBion  to  fo  great  a  degree  of  lunacy  being  required^  anfwered. — Humane  con- 
f  derations  for  the  family  of  the  fuicide  are  a  fecond  caufe  inclining  to  fet  afde  tide 
laws. — The  juji  objeB  of  punifoment  is  fled,  and  innocent  perfons  alone  renit  in  to 
fluff er  in  their  property . — Lenient  verdiBs  not  flounded  in  truth  tend  to  countenance 
fluicide. — Innocent  individuals  mufl  flometimes  flufler  with  the  guilty  flor  the  benefit 
ofl  the  whole  community. — The  general  evafion  ofl  the  laws  again]}  fluicide  floows 
that  they  contain  flome  untenable  claufle,  and  this  is,  *'  the  confifcation  of  property!' — 
Confliderations  on  the  expediency  ofl  annulling  this  claufe,  and  increafing  the  indig" 
jiities  to  be  exercifled  on  the  body. — Aflter  this  the  legifiature  will  have  done  all  in 
its  power  to  create  an  abhorrence  ofl  the  crime. — Human  lazvs  however  will  be  ofl 
little  avail  in  this  cafe,  where  divine  ones  are  previoufiy  defpifled,  and  ciU  dread 
of  futurity  is  %v  anting. 

IT  cannot  efcape  any  one's  obfervation,  that  though  fuch  frequent  applica- 
tion is  neceffarily,  made  to  the  laws  of  fuicide,  yet  their  pe.ialties  are  fcidoni 
or  ever  enforced.  Now  the  evafion  arifes  [z]  from  two  confiderations,  one  of 
which  regards  the  objc£t  himfelf,  the  other  his  family.    Tjiey  are  ".oth  groinided 

on 

[z]  The  author  of  the'  Connoifleur"  points  his  humourous  fatire  againft  ail  iiiterefted  eVcifious 
of  thele  laws  in  the  following  terras.  "  From  reading  the  public  prints  a  foreigner  n:!g!;t  naturally 
"  be  led  to  imagine,  that  we  are  the  moft  lunatic  people  in  the  whole  world.  Almoft  every  day  iji- 
*'  forms  u£,  that  th^  coroner's  inquefl  has  fate  on  the  body  of  fome  miferable  fjiciJe  and  brought  in 
*'  the'r  verdict  lunacy.    But  it  is  very  well  known,  that  the  inquiry  has  not  been  made  into  t  ie  flate 

of-mind  of  the  deceafed,-  but  into  his  fortune  and  family.  The  law  has  indeed  provided,  that  the 
"  deliberate  felf-murderer  ftiould  be  treated  like  a  brute  and  denied  the  rites  of  burial.    But  of  hun- 

T  t  2  "■  drcds 
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on  principles  of  humanity,  and  therefore  rauft  not  be  precipitately  cenfursJ  ^ 
but  it  does  not  thence  follow,  that  they  mufl;  alfo  be  implicitly  approved ;  fmce 
however  amiable  it  be  to  blend  mercy  with  judgment,  yet  the  example  is  dan- 
gerous, which  exalts  compafiion  above  truth  and  juftice.  The  firil  humane 
conficleration  is  exercifed  towards  the  wretched  objed  himfelf,  the  fate  of  whofe 
breathlefs  body  (and  in  confequence  of  his  future  good  or  evil  memorial)  is  tO' 
be  determined  by  a  judicial  verdift.  When  a  coro^ier's  jury  is  fummoned,  it  is 
not  to  be  fuppofed,  but  that  the  individuals  corapofmg  it  m.ay  have  a  juft  ab- 
horrence of  the  crime  of  felf-murder,  and  be  defirous  of  reprobating  its  fniful 
commifiion.  But  it  is  alfo  fa6i,  that  the  very  horror  of  the  crime  often  tends 
to  bias  their  judgments,  by  inducing  them  to  conclude,  that  fo  unnatural  a 
deed  mufl:  of  neceility  proceed  from  a  diftrafted  or  lunatic  ftate  of  mindj  and 
that  even  if  no  fymptoms  of  that  kind  have  previoufly  appeared,  yet  that  the 
very  action  itfelf  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  a  failure  in  the  underftanding  at  the 
moment  of  commiffion.  Under  fuch  a  perfuafion  no  other  verdi6l  can  poffibly 
be  given,  but  that  of  lunacy  j"  which  excluding  all  offence -efFedually  fcreens 
from  all  reproach. 

But  is  there  not  a  greater  fhare  of  humanity  than  of  truth  in  the  fuppofition, 
that  the  mere  aff  of  fuicide  "  neceffarily"  imphes  lunacy  ?  Is  there  no  diftindion- 
to  be  made  between  a  violent  but  voluntary  perverfion  [a]  of  reafon,  and  its 
involuntary  lofs  ?  If  fuicide  "  necefiarily"  implies,  that  the  perfon  com.mitting  it 
was  infane,  where  is  the  ufe  of  any  further  inquiry  than  to  afcertain  the  means  by 

"  dreds  of  lunatics  by  purchafe,  I  never  knew  this  fentence  executed  but  on  one  poor  cobler,  who 
"  hanged  himfelf  in  his  own  ftall.  A  pennilcfs  poor  dog,-  who  has  not  left  enough  to  defray  the  funeral 
"  charges,  may  perhaps  be  excluded  the  church-yard  ;  but  fclf-murder  by  a  piftol  genteelly  mounted, 
"  or  the  Paris-hiked  fword,  qualifies  the  polite  owner  for  a  fudden  death,  and  entitles  him  to  a  pom- 
"  pous  burial  and.  a  monument  fetting  forth  his  virtues  in  Weftminfter- Abbey."  '  ' 

Without  comment  on  the  above,  the  prefent  writer  in  a  work  of  this  nature  only  wiflies  to  elucidate 
thofe  general  caufes,  which  make  the  community  at  large  fo  indulgent  to  every  favourable  interpretation 
of  the  laws  againft  fuicide. 

[a]  "  The  excufe  of  not  being  in  his  fenfes  ought  not  to  be  ftrained  to  that  length,  to  which  our 
coroner's  juries  are  apt  to  carry  it;  viz.  that  the  very  a£l  of  fuicide  is  an  evidence  of  infanity  ;  as  if 
every  man,  who  aded  contrary  to  reafon,  had  no  reafon  at  all  :   for  the  fame  argument  would  prove 

every  other  criminal  non  compos,  as  well  as  the  felf-murderer."  Blackstone's  Com.  Vol.  IV. 

E.  IV.  C.  xiv. 

-    •  1  which 
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which  a  man  came  by  his  death  ?  For  it  being  once  proved  to  have  been  by  his 
own  hands,  all  confequent  inveftigation  for  the  purpofe  of  finding  a  verdift  is 
needlefs ;  he  was  of  courfe  infane  j  and  the  legal  diftindions  between  a  lunatic 
and  a  felo  de  fe  liave  been  at  all  times  nugatory  and  ill-grounded.  There  never 
can  have  been  an  inilance  of  a  felo  de  fe  properly  fo  called  in  the  interpretation 
of  law :  and  the  cnftoms  of  all  nations  concerning  felf-mur'derers,  as  well  as 
the  particular  conftitutions  by  which  the  fuppofed  crime  has  been  ftigmatifed, 
have  been  grounded  in  error  and  executed  in  injuftice. 

But  as  this  idea  of  a  necefiary  lunacy  in  fuicide  is  prevalent,  and  obtains  more 
efpecially  among  thofe,  who  are  deemed  compaffionate,  becaufe  they  follow  the 
firfl  impreffions  of  their  fenfibility  rather  than  the  principles  of  found  reafon, 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  inveftigate,  whether  fuclr  an  opinion  be  not  founded 
in  grofs  error  and  produflive  of  much  evil  confequence  ?  fmce  whatever  tends 
to  lefien  the  imputation  and  guilt  of  a  real  crime  in  our  opinions,  tends  equally 
to  encourage  and  promote  its  commiffion.  It  is  maintained  that  to  kill  one- 
felf  is  fo  llrange  and  unnatural  an  adion,  that  none  but  a  madman  [b]  could 
commit  it :"  or  to  give  the  argument  its  full  force  at  once — "  fuicide  implies 
"  madnefs — madnefs  excludes  guilt — therefore  there  is  no  guilt  or  crime  in 
*'  fuicide."  As  the  conclufion  drawn  from  thefe  premifes  is  logical  and  im- 
portant, it  behoves  us  thoroughly  to  examine  into  their  pretenfions  to  truth  : 
or  in  other  words  to  inquire,  whether,  fuicide  neceffarily  implies  madnefs  ?  and 
whether. madnefs  necefiarily  excludes  all  guilt?  For  if  a  failure  can  be  proved 
in  the  general  truth  of  either  of  thefe  proportions,  the  general  confequence  falls 
to  the  ground  J  or  if  they  are  only  true  in  part,  the  truth  of  the  confequence 
is  partial  alfo. 

An  explanation  of  terms  is  neceffary  previous  to  all  reafoning  about  them  ; 
but  the  only  ambiguous  one  here  is  ""madnefs."  Now  by  madnefs  is  in 
general  meant,  fuch  an  alienation  or  diftra6lion  of  mind,  as  renders  a  man  riot 
only  deftitute  of  the  "  ufe,"  but  of  the  "  powers"  of  reafon.  But  madnefs 
may  be  either  total  or  partial,  permanent  or  temporary  j  that  is,"  a  perfon  fo 

[b]  Q>.iem  mala  ftultitia  &  qusecunque  infcitia  veri 

Ccecum  agit  "  iiifanum"  Chryfippi  porticus  &  grex 
Autumat.'  '■  ^HoR. 

alFe^leci. 
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afFefted  may  be  either  equally  mad  in  all  parts  of  his  condu61:,  or  only  fo  in 
refpe6t  of  particular  fubjeds  and  on  particular  occafionsj  and  again,  this  mad- 
nefs  may  either  continue  equally  at  all  times,  or  it  may  only  be  vifible  at  certain 
times  and  feafons.  The  abfolute  and  permanent  failure  of  reafon  is  more 
efpecially  denominated  "  madnefs  j"  the  interrupted  derangem.ent,  or  that  v/nich 
appears  only  by  fits  and  ftarts,  or  at  certain  periods  and  feafons,  is  more  ufually 
called  "  lunacy"  (from  the  very  obfervable  influence,  which  the  moon  in  her 
changes  exerts  over  the  diforders  of  the  human  brain)  j  but  lunacy  during  its 
fits  is  treated  as  a  real  madnefs. 

Now  that  fuicide  implies  no  neceffity  of  an  abfolute  and  permanent  madnefs 
is  agreed  on  all  hands;  audit  is  equally  agreed,  that  where  fuch  a  perfedt 
miadnefs  exifts,  there  can  be  no  guilt,  becaufe  there  can  be  no  moral  agency. 
But  as  all  the  doubts  and  difficulties  arife  in  cafes  of  lunacy  or  temporary  fits 
of  madnefs,  the  queftion  is,  "  Does  fuicide  neceffariiy  imply  lunacy  ?"  Now 
the  law  is  fo  far  from  fuffering  lunacy  or  partial  fits  of  madnefs  to  be  an  ex- 
emption at  all  times  from  criminal  procefies,  that  it  adjudges  lunatics  during 
their  lucid  intervals  to  be  capable  of  committing  felonies,  and  in  confequence 
of  contracting  guilt  and  fuffering  punifhment.  If  therefore  a  lunatic  can  be 
proved  to  have  committed  fj.icide  during  a  lucid  interval,  he  is  adjudged  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  [c]  to  be  a  felo  de  fe.  Suicide  then  does  n'ot  neceflarily  imply 
lunacy,  even  when  committed  by  one,  who  is  acknowledged  at,  times  to  be  a 
lunatic  ;  becaufe  it  is  pofiible  he  may  commit  it  in  a  lucid  interval.  Here  how- 
ever there  is  need  of  the  greateft  precaution  in  determining  the  matter.  For  as 
on  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  a  breach  of  compaffion  towards  the  defects  of 
human  nature  to  judge  unfavourably,  where  infanity  might  really  have  pre- 
vailed, fo  on  the  other  infiiantly  to  .decide,  that  a  man  muft  have  been  in  fane 
at  the  time  of  his  fuicide,  becaufe  he  had  been  fo  in  fome  former  portions  of 
his  life,  is  opening  a  wide  door  to  the  commiffion  of  a  great  crime  in  fuppofed 
innocence.  Every  particular  cafe  will  have  its  attendant  circumflances,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  confcientlous  jury  will  find  a  verdiCt,  when  they  mean  to  declare 
that  verdict  on  principles  of  truth  and  juflice^  not  on  thofe  of  mere  pity  and 
compaffion. 

[c]  "  If  a  real  lunatic  kill  himftlf  in  a  lucid  interval,  he  is  a  felo  de  fe  as  well  as  another  man." — 
Elackst.one's  Comm.  V91.  |V,  13.  IV.  C  xiv. 

But 
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But  as  fuiclde  does  not  neceffarily  imply  lunacy  even  in  thofe,  who  in  foiiie 
*  preceding  parts  of  their  lives  have  been  acknovi'ledged  lunatics ;  fo  neither  is 
every  tranficnt  fit  of  melancholy,  nor  every  hypochondriacal  [d]  afFe6lion  fufH- 
cient  to  denominate  a  man  infane.  But  before  fuch  a  judgment  can  be  formed, 
there  mull  have  been  fach  a  continued  and  regular  attack  of  thefe  violent 
depreffions,  as  fliall  really  and  eflentiaily  have  tended  to  debilitate  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem,  and  to  have  impaired  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Such  being 
the  cafe,  much  lefs  can  fuicide  neceffarily  imply  lunacy,  where  no  previous  figns 
of  it,  even  by  tranfient  fits  of  melancholy  and  defpair,  have  been  ftrikingly 
apparent.  It  may  be  objec5ted,  "  who  can  pretend  to  affign  the  fpecific  moment 
•*  in  which  lunacy  begins  to  m,ark  its  way?  There  may  be  an  *'  incipient"" 
"  failure  of  reafon,  which  (liall  have  efcaped  obfervation,  but  which^  may  ne- 
*'  verthelefs  have  inclined  a  man  to  the  perpetration  of  his  own  murder."  But 
is  it  probable  in  the  loweft  degree,  that  the  very  firfl:  appearance  of  declining 
reafon  fhould  commence  with  that  adion,  which  feems  (when  proceeding  from 
real  madnefs)  to  be  rather  the  completion  of  its  final  debility  ?  Is  it  likely  that 
a  man  fliould  never  have  difcovered  the  leaft  previous  fymptoms  of  a  wild  and 
difordered  imagination,  the  leafl:  figns  of  a  confufed  brain,  before  he  proceeds 
to  fcatter  thofe  brains  in  the  air  ?  Nothing  is  attempted  to  be  brought  in  proof 
of  fo  extraordinary  a  poiition,  but  "  that  fuicide  is  an  a6tion  of  fo  great  horror 
in  itfelf,  and  fo  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  human  nature  and  its  firft  principles, 
thofe  of  felf-prefervation,  that  none  but  a  madman  could  poffibiy  adopt  it." 
All  this  however  only  proves  a  grofs  abufe  and  perveriion  of  reafon,  but  not  its 
final  overthrow.  The  cafe  of  cool  and  deliberate  felf-murder  lhaii  firft  be 
confidered. 

Do  not  the  perpetrators  of  this  exhibit  more  proof  of  compofure  in  all  their 
proceedings  on  this  very  point  of  felf-deflruftion  than  of  any  fudden  derange- 
ment ?  For  is  there  not  an  end  propofed  and  ileadily  purfued  ?  Are  not  proper 
means  adapted  to  that  end,  and  if  fruftrated  by  unexpecied  difappointmen-ts 
again  renewed  ?  Is  there  any  aftion  of  life  carried  on  with  more  art  and  con- 
trivance, with  more  caution  and  fecrecy,  or  whofe  ceremonials  are  miore  nicely 

*- 

[d]  "  7'he  law  very' rationally  judges,  that  every  melancholy  or  hypochoridriacal  fit  does  not  deprive 
a  man  of  the  capacity  of  difcernlng  right  from  wrong,  which  is  necelTary  to  form  a  legal  excufe." — 
Blacjcstone's  Comm.  Vol.  IV.  B.  IV.  C.  xiv. 

adjufled 
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adjufied  than  tliat  wliicli  is  to  put  an  end  to  it?  Do  not  fuch  men  (like  Alu- 
tophel  in  holy  writ)  often  arife  and  get  them  to  their  own  homes,  and  fet 
"  their  houfehold  in  order"- — before  they  defpatch  themfelves  ?  Do  they  not 
make  their  laft  wills — difpofe  of  their  effefts  (by  which  it  is  plain,  how  little  idea 
they  have  of  the  law's  taking  its  due  courfe  againft  them)  and  write  letters  to  their 
friends,  in  the  laft  hours  and  almoft  moments  of  their  hves,  in  a  ftyle  of  com- 
pofure  and  reafoning,  which  only  fhows  the  error,  not  the  difl:rafl:ion  of  their 
judgment?  Do  they  not  Ibmetimes  juftify  its  praftice  in  others  and  defend  its 
principle  in  certain  fituations  ?  Why  then  fnould  it  be  deemed  furprifnig,  that 
they  ihould  execute  it  on  themfelves  r  And  yet,  when  thofe  circumllances  arife, 
when  the  moment  of  execution  is  arrived,  all  is  fuddeniy  changed  ;  and  the 
poor  deluded  being  muft  have  been  ferzed  with  an  inftantaneous  fit  of  phrenfy* 
fufficient  to  fet  afide  all  the  previous  rationality  of  his  life,  and  thus  to  wipe  off 
the  ftain  of  that  foul  deed,  for  which  infanity  alone  can  be  pleaded  in  excufe. 
What  confifiency  is  there  in  fuch  an  opinion  ?  or  how  is  lunacy  neceflarily  im- 
plied in  many  inftances  of  deliberate  and  juftified  fuicide? 

Again ;  with  regard  to  precipitate  felf-murder,  or  that  which  is  perpetrated 
in  a  fit  of  impetuofity,  of  difguft  and  defpair,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  an 
a6lion  necefiarily  implying  infanity;  "  becaufe,"  though  men  devife  and  perpe- 
trate the  mofl:  atrocious  crimes  againft  each  other,  though  they  commit  the 
greateft  depredations  on  their  own  property  (in  gaming  for  inftance  among 
other  methods) ;  though  they  put  their  health  and  their  very  lives  into  the  moli 
iinmincnt  hazard  in  num.berlefs  purfuits  of  folly  and  vice  ;  or  of  imaginary 
honour  (a-s  in  the  duel) ;  in  Ihort  though  they  are  accuftomed  to  trample  on 
the  lavv's  of  men,  and  to  defy  all  the  precepts  of  God; — yet  in  the  midft  of 
thefe  excefies  and  outrages  againft  all  connrion  fenfe  and  reafon,  they  are  never 
deemed  diftradted  or  treated,  as  madmen.  But  ftiil  clofer  in  point; — though 
men  under  tlie  influence  of  fudden  tranfports  of  pafiion  commit  affions  of 
fuch  cruelty,  as  afterwards  excite  the  greateft  horrors  in  themfelves,  yet  thefe 
paroxyfms  of  fury  are  ftill  amenable  to  juftice»  and  cannot  be  ftieltered  under 
a  verdid:  of  lunacy.  The  hafty  murderer  oranother  in  a  fit  of  fudden  rage  is 
juftly  doomed  to  fufrer  condign  punifhment ;  but  the  hafty  murderer  of  himfeif, 
in  a  like  fudden  ftart  of  difguft  and  rage  againft  his  own  life,  is  to  be  deemed  a 
lunatic.    But  why  is  this  diftindioD  ? — becaufe  the  murderer  of  himfeif  is  faid 

to 
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to  have  committed  a  crime  of  ftill  greater  horror  than  is  the  murder  of  another ; 
a  crime  more  againfi:  the  firll  principles  of  nature,  fenfe  and  reHgion  :  hence, 
ftrange  as  it  may  feem,  the  very  aggravations  of  guilt  are  pleaded  in  bar  of  its 
punifhment.  Suicide  then,  whether  deliberate  or  precipitate,  no  more  *'  ne- 
"  ceflarily"  implies  madnefs  or  lunacy  than  every  other  great  crime  can  be  faid 
to  do  it ;  and  till  men  are  agreed  to  confine  every  notorious  and  "  living"  of- 
fender, as  labouring  under  infanity,  they  can  have  no  right  to  pafs  fo  favour- 
able a  fentence  on  "  every"  felf-murderer  merely  becaufe  he  has  been  one  [e]. 

It  may  be  faid  further,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  deemed  wonderful,  if  a  perfon, 
who  has  once  determined  on  his  own  murder,  fhould  occafionaliy  appear  agitated, 
be  loft  in  mental  abfences,  and  difcover  figns  of  unfteadinefs  and  wandering  : 
for  all  which,  when  the  fatal  deed  has  been  perpetrated,  he  would  be  deemed 
witliout  hefitation  a  lunatic.  But  is  there  not  equal  truth  and  juftice  in  fuppofmg, 
that  thefe  difcompofures  of  intellect  (of  late  only  and  partially  perceived)  were 
"  confequences"  of  his  previous  fentence  againft  his  own  hfe  rather  than 

caufes,"  which  led  to  its  execution  ?  If  this  be  granted,  there  can  be  as  little 
propriety  in  allowing  fuch  occafional  agitations  to  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  judgment 
againft  the  felf-murderer,-  as  there  would  be  in  fufFering  the  qualms  and  dif- 
quietudes  of  confcience,  which  might  manifeftly  difturb  a  man's  tranquiUity  of 
mind  between  the  fecret  purpofe  and  the  execution  of  his  plot,  to  fet  afide  his 
legal  condemnation  for  the  murder  of  another. 

The  fecond  point  of  inquiry  was  to  be — "  does  madnefs  "  neceffarily"  ex- 
clude "  all  guilt  ?"  and  though  the  anfwer  may  feem  to  be  obvious,  that  it 
does  3  yet  it  muft  not  be  allowed  without  fome  refervation.    There  is  a  madnefs 

£e]  "  It  is  wonderful,  that  the  repugnancy  to  nature  and  reafon,  which  is,  the  higheft  aggravation  of 
the  offence  of  felf-murder,  fhould  be  thought  to  make  it  impoflible  to  be  any  crime  at  all ;  which  can- 
not but  be  the  neceffary  confequence  of  this  pofition,  "  that  none  but  a  madman  can  be  guilty  of  it." 
May  it  not  be  argued  with  the  fame  reafon,  that  the  murder  of  a  child  or  of  a  parent  is  againft  nature 
and  reafon,  and  confequently  that  no  man  in  his  fenfes  can  commit  it  ?  But  has  a  man  therefore  no  ufe 
of  his  reafon,  becaufe  he  a£i;s  againft  right  reafon?  Why  may  not  the  paflions  of  grief  and  difcontent 
tempt  a  man  knowingly  to  z£t  againft  the  principles  of  nature  and  reafon  in  this  cafe,  as  thofe  of  love, 
hatred,  revenge  ana  fuch  like  are  too  well  known  to  do  in  others  ?" — Hawkins's  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
B,l,  C.  xxvii.   1716,  Folio, 

U  u  natural 
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natural  [f]  and  a  madnefs  voluntary;  for  the  eiTe6ls  of  the  former  we  cannot 
be  anfwerable,  but  for  thofe  of  the  latter  we  certainly  may.  The  law  affigns 
an  inftance  of  the  latter  in. the  vice  of  drunkennefs.  For  what  is  drunkennefs, 
but  a  temporary  and  voluntary  madnefs,  all  whofe  outrages  are  punifhable  ?  Or 
what  is  ungoverned  rage,  but  a  tranfient  madnefs,  the  fury  of  whofe  murderous 
hand,  when  raifed  againfl  another,  meets  with  no  legal  indulgence;  and  as  little 
deferves  to  do  fo  when  raifed  againfl  feif  ?  Madnefs  therefore  muft  not  be  allowed 

[f]  Hale  diftingiiiflies  madnefs  into  three  forts,  i.  Dementia  naturalis ;  ideocy  or  fatuity  a  nati- 
vltate.  2.  Dementia  accidentalis  vel  advcntitia,  which  proceeds  from  various  caufes.  3.  Dementia 
affeftata,  or  a  V'okintarily  contracI:cd  madnefs  ;  fuch  as,  drunkennefs.  Of  the  fecond  fort  he  fays,  that 
it  is  diftinguifhablc  into  a  "  partial"  ijifanity  of  mind,  and  into  a  "  total"  infanity.  "  The  former  is 
either  in  refpect  to  things,  quoad  hoc  vel  illud  infanire  :  fome  perfons  that  have  a  competent  ufc  of 
reafon  in  refpe£l  of  fome  fuhjecls  are  yet  under  a  particular  dementia  in  refpeft  of  fome  particular  dif- 
courfes,  fubje£ts  or  applications  ;  or  elfe  it  is  partial  in  refpeft  of  degrees  ;  and  this  is  the  condition  of 
■very  many,  efpecially  melancholy  perfons,  who  for  the  moft  part  difcover  their  defeft  in  exceffive  fears 
and  griefs,  and  yet  are  not  wholly  deftitute  of  the  ufe  of  reafoii;  and  this  partial  infanity  feems  not  to 
excufe  them  in  the  committing  of  any  ofteijce  for  its  matter  capital ;  for  doubtlefs  moft  perfons  that  are 
felons  of  themfelves,  and  others  arc  under  a  degree  of  partial  infajiity  v/hen  they  commit  thefe  ofFences : 
it  is  very  difficult  to  define  the  invifible  line  that  divides  perfesSb  and  partial  infanity;  but  it  muft  reft 
upon  circumftances  duly  to  be  weighed  and  confidered  both  by  the  judge  and  jury,  left  on  the  ong  fide 
there  be  a  kind  of  inhumanity  towards  the  defe<Sls  of  human  nature,  or  on  the  other  fide  too  great  an 
indulgence  given  to  great  crimes  :  the  beft  meafure  that  I  can  think  of  is  this;-— fuch  a  perfon  as  labour- 
ing under  melancholy  diftempers,  hath  yet  ordinarily  as  great  .ynderftanding,  as  ordinarily  a  child  of 
fourteen  years  hath,  is  fuch  a  perfon  as  may  be  guilty  of  treafon'or  felony." 

"  Again,  this  accidental  dementia,  whether  total  or  partial,  is  diftlnguifhed  into  that  which  is  perma- 
nent or  fixed,  and  that  which  is  interpolated,  and  by  certain  periods  and  viciflitudes  :  the  former  is 
phrencfis  or  madnefs,  the  latter  is  that  which  is  ufually  called  lunacy;  for  the  moon  hath  a  great 
influence  in  all  difeafes  of  the  brain,  efpecially  in  thds  kind  of  dementia  ; — and  therefore  crimes  com- 
mitted by  them  in  fuch  their  diftempers  are  under  the  fame  judgment,  as  thofe,  whereof  we  have  before 
fpoken ;  namely,  according  to  the  meafure  or  degree  of  their  diftemper  ;  the  perfon  that  is  abfolutely 
mad  for  a  day,  killing  a  man,  or  himfelf  in  that  diftemper,  is  equally  not  guilty,  as  if  he  were  mad 
without  intermiffion. — But  crimes  committed  in  their  lucid  intervals  are  of  the  fame  nature  and  fubjeiSl 
to  the  fame  puniftiment,  as  if  they  had  no  fuch  deficiency"  at  other  times. 

"  The  third  fort  of  dementia  is  that,  which  is  dementia  afFeftata,  namely,  drunkennefs.  This  vice 
doth  deprive  men  of  the  ufe  of  reafon,  and  puts  many  men  into  a  perfeft,  but  temporary  phrenfy;  and 
therefore  according  to  fome  civilians,  fuch  a  perfon  committing  homicide  ftiall  not  be  punifhed  fimply 
for  the  crime  of  homicide,  but  fiiall  fuffer  for  his  drunkennefs  anfwerable  to  the  nature  of  the  crime 
occafioned  thereby  ;  fo  that  yet  the  formal  caufe  of  )iis  punifhment  is  rather  the  drunkennefs  than  the 
crime  committed  in  it :  but  by  the  laws  of  England  fuch  a  perfon  fliall  have  no  privilege  by  this  vo- 
luntarily contrafted  madnefs,  butfnall  have  the  ftme  judgment,  as  if  he  were  in  his  right  fenfes."  

Hole's  Hift.  Pleas  of  the  Crov/n,  Part  I,  C.  Iv. 

6  neceffarily". 
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neceflarily"  to  ejiclude  all  guilt,  iinlcfs  the  propofition  be  confined  to  invo- 
"  luntary"  madnefs.  Wherefore  the  original  fyllogifm  — "  Suicide  implies 
"  madnefs — madnefs  excludes  guilt — -therefore  no  guilt  in  fuicide" — muft  be 
lowered  or  expreiTed  in  lefs  general  terms  before  it  can  be  allowed  to  be  true. 
But  when  properly  qualified  it  will  ftand  thus: — "  Suicide  may  be  occafioned 
"  by  madnefs ; — madnefs  when  involuntary  excludes  all  guilt and  therefore 
*'  fuicide  when  produced  by  involuntary  madnefs  is  free  from  all  guilt :" — 
which  will  readily  be  granted  on  all  hands. 

Yet  it  may  be  allowed,  that  there  is  a  fort  of  madnefs  in  '*  every"  adi  of 
fuicide,  even  when  all  idea  of  lunacy  is  excluded.  This  is  a  "  moral"  madnefs; 
a  madnefs  [g]  of  the  heart  not  of  the  head;  a  derangement  of  condud  arifmg 
from  the  mifappiication  and  perverfion  of  reafon,  not  from  its  debility  or  total 
failure.  But  there  is  as  much  difference  between  this  detrufion  of  reafon  from 
her  throne  by  our  own  violence,  and  her  voluntary  abdication  or  forfaking  it, 
as  between  thrufting  our  befl  friend  and  advifer  from^our  bofom,  and  his  (pon-^ 
taneous  refufal  of  his  advice  in  our  greatcfl  emergencies.  A  man  is  ilridly 
accountable  for  the  confequences  of  his  fubfequent  condud  in  the  former  cafe  j 
but  fuch  deviations  as  follow  in  the  latter  may  be  more  pitiable  than  punifliabfe. 
However  fuch  moral  diftraitions  as  after  having  toft  the  man  on  the  fwoln  tides 
of  boiflerous  pafljons,  fplit  his  veflel  at  length  on  the  rocks  of  remorfe,  defpair, 
and  fuicide,  come  not  within  the  cognifance  of  a  coroner's  jury.  Thefe  have 
nothing  to  do  vv^ith  the  m.ifapplication  and  perverfion  of  reafon,  but  are  to 
inquire  into  the  plain  fa6t  of  having  any  powers  of  reafon  at  all.  But  this 
neceffary  difHndion  feems  too  often  to  be  overlooked,  when  it  is  determined, 
that  the  man,  who  has  fpent  his  whole  life  in  committing  moral  felonies  of  a 
fmaller  nature  againfl  his  reafon  (for  vvdiich  hovv'-ever  there  would  be  no  fcruple 
'  in  punifhing  him)  muft  therefore  be  acquitted,  becaufe  he  has  at  lengtli  ac- 
complifned  the  greateft  poffible  injury  againfl  her,  by  having  mofl  avowedly, 
felonioufly  [h]  and  maliciouily  murdered  both  her  and  himfelf. 

But 

[g]  — —  1  grant  the  deed 

^  Is  madnefs  :  but  the  madnefs  of  the  heart.  -Young,  Night  V". 

[h]  "  Such  murder,  as  is  occafioned  through  an  exprcfs  purpofc  to  do  foine  perfonal  injury  to  hini,- 

who  is  flain,  in  particular ;  which  feems  to  be  moft  properly  called  exprcfs  malice."  Hawkins,  • 

B.  L  C.  xxxi. 

U  u  2  "  Wherevci- 
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But  flnce  the  point  of  natural  lunacy  itfelf  may  be  difficult  to  afcertaln,  anil 
its  degrees  ftill  more  fo  j  it  may  be  aiked, — *'  when  is  a -man  to  be  deemed 

fufficiently  infane  to  fcreen  him  from. all  '*  legal"  guilt  in  faicide  ?"  This  is  a 
que  (lion  of  the  more  importance,  becaufe  in  its  pradical  determination  the  calls 
of  humanity  and  juftice  feem  often  at  variance;  and  the  fine  feelings  of  the 
former  are  frequently  oppofed  to  the  well-grounded  decifions  of  the  latter.  In 
the  prefent  cafe  indeed  they  generally  fet  afide  the  latter,  notwithftanding  the 
equity  of  the  old  adage — "  be  juft  before  you  are  generous."  But  as  "  truth 
alone"  is  the  objed:  of  the  prefent  inquiry,  we  muft  never  lofe  fight  of  her 
determinations,  but  make  them  the  ground-work  of  a  general  anfwer.  How- 
ever in  purfuing  this  track  it  is  earneftly  requefted,  that  the  ideas  of  the  prefenl: 
writer  may  not  be  miftaken,  as  if  he  wifhed  to  be  (what  his  foul  abhors)  the 
promulger  of  an  harfh  or  cruel  interpretation.  The  effufions  of  private  hu- 
manity are  interefting  and  amiable;  though  they  are  known  to  make  wild  work 
(as  might  be  fliown  in  numberlefs  inftances),  where  they  are  not  under  the 
guidance  of  difcretion,  of  juftice,  and  truth.  But  there  is  a  more  public- 
fpirited  humanity,  which  rifing  above  the  partial  interefts  of  individuals,  dares 
to  confult  the  good  of  the  "whole;"  and  fuch  enlarged  benevolence  neither 
needs  reftri6lions  noj  m.erits  mifconftrudion.  Thus  much  it  is  necelTary  to 
premife,  becaufe  every  one  feems  pleafed  with  a  lenient  verdi61,  without  duly, 
confidering  its  evil  tendency,  or  the  facrifices  of  truth  that  it  occafions  to  pro- 
cure it  in  many  inftances.    But  to  the  point. 

A  general  diftin61:ion  of  fuicide  may  be  made  into  the  ^'  m.elanchoIic  and  the 
outrageous ;"  that  is,  into  that  which  proceeds  from  a  violent  depreffion  of 
the  animal  fpirits,  and  that  which  is  the  effe6l  of  fome  burft  of  impetuous 
paffion.  As  to  the  cafe  of  *'  melancholy," — when  are  its  degrees  fufficient  to- 
excufe  the  legal  guilt  of  fuicide  ?  The  great  and  humane  Judge  Hale  has  left 

"  Wherever  death  is  caufed  by  an  acl  done  with  a  murderous  intent,  it  makes  the  offender  a  mur-- 
derer."  Hawkins's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  B.  I.  C.  xxvii.    Folio.  1716. 

Murder  is  always  charged  with  a  "  felonice  ex  malitia  fua  praecognita  interfecit  &  murdravit." 
This  is  ftriftly  applicable  to  the  felf-murderer  (the  cafe  of  real  lunacy  excepted).  His  defign  againft 
his  own  life  is  complete  and  determined,  which  conftitutes  his  mtilice.  It  muft  alfo  be  aiErmed  of  the 
felf-murderer  in  a  peculiar  manner — "  that  he  has  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes."  In  every  fenfe 
therefore  the  fuicide  is  guilty  of  murder,  and  that  of  the  moft  unnatural  l$:ind. 

5       '  the 
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the  following  rule.  *'  That  a  perfon,  who,  labouring  under  melancholy  dif- 
"  tempers,  has  yet  ordinarily  as  great  underftanding  as  ordinarily  a  child  of 
"  fourteen  years  hath,  is  fuch  a  perfon  as  may  be  guilty  of  treafon  or  felony:" — - 
becaufe  a  child  of  that  age  wQuld  be  punifhable  for  the  fame.  But  if  the  un- 
derftanding be  deranged  and  debilitated  by  melancholic  diftempers  below  the 
legal  ftandard  of  difcretion  affixed  to  a  certain  period  of  life,  it  would  be  unjuft: 
to  make  it  amenable  for  the  actions  of  the  man,  who  is  as  it  were  by  thefe 
means  returned  into  a  ftate  of  fecond  childhood.  The  rule  laid  down  by  this 
judge  leans  as  much  as  poffible  to  the  fide  of  humanity ;  fince  if  a  fuicide  be 
declared  infane  by  this  rule  of  judging,  who  has  yet  been  deemed  fufficiently  in 
his  fenfes  to  manage  all  his  worldly  affqirs  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  even  to 
difpofe  of  his  property  by  a  will  executed  perhaps  juft  previous  to  his  death,  and 
manifeftly  after  his  deadly  refolution  was  taken,  this  rule  allows  him  the  fup- 
pofed  difcretion  of  "  twenty-one"  years  in  the  management  and  difpofal  of  his- 
fortunes  (which  fhould  miake  him  alfo  refponfible  to  juftice) ;  whilft  it  adjudges • 
him  to  pofTefs  lefs  than  the  fenfe  and  difcretion  of  a  child  under  "  fourteen" 
years  of  age,  with  regard  to  the  management  and  protedion  of  his  own  life; 
by  which  award  he  efcapes  from  juftice.  A  more  exad:  rule  therefore  (and  alfo- 
one  of  more  eafy  determination)  feems  to  be,  "  that  the  effeds  of  melancholy 
"  ftiould  then  only  be  deemed  fufficient  toconftitute  a  legal  lunacy  incapacitating 
*^  from  committing  a  felony,  when  fuch  proofs  of  an  imbecillity  of  underftand- 

ing  at  the  time  of  the  deceafe  are  brought  before  a  jury,  as  would  have  been . 
"  fufficient  to  have  taken  out  a  ftatute  of  lunacy  for  the  protection  of  his  life 

and  property."  If  it  do  not  appear,  that  there  would  have  been  any  grounds  . 
to  have  fupported  fuch  a  procedure  in  his  life-time,  or  from  the  circumftances 
attending  his  death,  then  is  there  as  Httle  reafon  for  adjudging  him  to  have 
been  fufficiently  and  legally  '*  fane"  for  the  management  and  protedion  of  his 
fortunes,  but  legally  "  infane"  with  regard  to  the  management  and  prote^lion 
of  his  own  life.  Such  diftindlions  of  fanity  and  infanity  are  too  fine  fpun  to  be 
juft  or  equitable.  It  is  not  at  all  neceffary  to  inquire,  whether  the  relations  of 
the  deceafed  would"  have  proceeded  in  this  manner,  becaufe  a  variety  of 
reafons  might  have  confpired  to  prevent  the  taking  fuch  a  ftep  ;  but  if  there  were 
not  infanity  enov;gh  at  his  death  to  have  "  juftified"  fuch  a  procefs,  neither 
could  there  have  been  enough  to  have  ftamped  legal  innoceace  oathe  accom- 
pliftiment  of  his  own  murder. 

But 
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But  v.  hatever  may  be  thought  of  this  rule  of  judging  in  cafes  of  melancholy, 
it  is  eafy  to  propofe  another,  which  will  comprehend  all  cafes  of  fuicide,  whether 
of  an  outrageous  or  melancholic  nature,  and  which  feems  confiftent  with  every 
idea  of  jufcice  and  equity.    The  point  of  mere  humanity  to  individuals  (as 
giving  place  to  the  good  of  the  whole)  is  not  now  under  confideration;  but  that 
of  legal  and  ftrict  juftice.    There  may  be  cafes,  wherein  the  murderer  of  another 
may  be  as  much  or  even  more  entitled  to  our  compaffion  than  the  murderer  of 
himfelf  j  neither  indeed  does  it  appear,  why  fo  m.uch  compaffion  in  general  is 
due  to  the  murderers  of  themfelves  for  their  own  fakes,  fince  there  is  not  a 
principle  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  fociety  (as  has  been  abundantly  fhown) 
than  that  which  allows  and  juftifies  the  practice.    This  general  rule  is^ — that 
"  a  fuicide  fhould  be  exculpated  from  cenfure  then  only,  when  the  proofs  of 
"  infanity  before  a  jury  are  fuch,  as  would  have  exculpated  him  in  cafe  he  had 
"  murdered  another  man."    To  this  no  doubt  it  will  inftantly  be  objeded ; 
*'  What  then  !  may  not  a  man  be  deemed  fufficiently  difordered  in  his  under- 
"  ftanding  to  exculpate  his  own  murder,  who  yet  had  fenfe  enough  left  to  have 
*'  ftarted  at  the  idea  of  murdering  another?  Surely  this  is  contrary  to  all  pra6lice, 
"  where  the  leaft  degree  of  lunacy  is  thought  fufHcient  to  ward  off  guilt !"  The 
queftion  here  is,  not  what  **  is,"  but  what  on  all  legal  principles  *'  ought  to  be" 
the  practice  ?  In  further  anfwer  it  muft  be  remembered,  thait  the  idea  here  fug- 
gefced  is  not,  whether  the  fuicide  was  mad  enough  to  have  been  fuppofed  capable 
of  murdering  any  other  man,  but  whether,  if  he  **  had"  actually  murdered  one 
under  the  fame  ftate  or  impreffions  of  his  mind,  he  **  would"  have  been  ex- 
culpated ?  For  it  mufl:  be  admitted,  that  none  but  a  notorious  and  outrageous 
madman  is  ready  to  kill  indifferently  any  man  he  meets  without  caufe  or 
provocation.    But  as  a  man  not  under  the  influence  of  fuch  univerfal  diftradl:ion 
(or  of  any  diftra6lion  at  all)  may  yet  have  his  particular  caufe  of  malice  againft 
the  life  of  this  or  that  individual ;  fo  alfo  a  man  may  have  certain  reafons  of 
<jifguil  or  malice  againil  his  own  life,  without  having  the  leafl:  grounds  of 
deflre  to  deprive  another  man  of  his.    The  difl:in6lion  therefore  is  neceffary, 
which  maintains,  thcut  the  point  of  inquiry  ought  not  to  be,  whether  a  man 
"  vv^ould"  have  killed  another,  but  whether  if  he  a(5lually    had"  fo  done,  there 
were  proofs  of  infanity  fufficient  to  have  acquitted  him  of  all  guilt?  and  accord- 
ing to  that  determination  to  acquit  him  of  his  own  death,  or  to  condemn  him 
for  its  accomplifliment.    P'or  put  the  different  cafes. — A  murders  B,  and  fpares 

.  the 
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the  life  of  C :  he  has  reafons  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  for  making  the  dif- 
tinftion,  as  well  as  fenfe  fufEcient  to  difcriminate  the  obje6ls.    Again,  A  fpares 
the  life  of  both  B  and  C,  and  murders  himfelf :  for  which  alfo  he  has  his  reafons 
and  his  fenfe  of  diflin(5lions.    But  in  either  cafe  a  murder  has  equally  been 
committed,  which  occafions  the  interference  of  law,  in  order  to  pafs  fentence 
on  the  murderer.    This  fentence  is  to  be  executed  with  equal  impartiality, 
whether  againfl:  A,  E  or  C ;  and  no  excufe  is  to  be  admitted  for  the  killing 
of  A,  which  would  not  hold  good  for  the  killing  of  B ;  no  plea  or  degree  of 
lunacy  is  to  be  fufFered  to  vindicate  in  the  one  cafe  and,  not  in  the  other.    "  But 
A  (it  is  replied)  having  murdered  himfelf  cannot  now  fuffer  any  legal  punifli- 
ment."    This  only  lerves  to  fhow,  that  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  *'  feeling" 
legal  punilhment  (and  fo  are  fuch  other  felons  and  traitors,  as  have  fled  their 
country)  but  advances  not  one  flep  towards  proving,  that  what  he  has  com- 
mitted does  not  "  deferve"  it.    But  the  point  of  A's  adual  deferts  in  this  action 
can  only  be  determined  in  law  by  proving,  wdiether  he  had  fenfe  fufficient  to 
know,  *'  that  he  was  committing  a  murder  ?"   If  he  be  adjudged  to  have  been 
capable  of  difcriminating  thus  much,  then  the  law  knows  no  diftin6lion  between 
his  murdering  another  perfon  or  himfelf;  and  confequently  the  degrees  of  lunacy 
in  proof  of  innocence  in  either  cafe  muft  be  equal.  The  law  only  diftinguifnes  in 
its  mode  of  punifhment,  which  the  necelTity  of  the  cafe  requires ;  the  murderer 
in  one  inftance  is  fled  beyond  perfonal  fuffernigs,  in  the  other  he  is  at  hand  to 
endure  them.    Such  a  degree  of  lunacy  therefore,  as  would  have  excufed  the 
fuicide  in  his  murder  of  another  perfon,  feems  to  be  the  only  legal  foundation  of 
his  exemption  from  guilt  in  his  own  murder  ;>  and  as  a  coroner's  jury  has  no 
authority  fuperior  to  that  of  a  common  jury,  it  does  not  appear  that  its  mem- 
bers are  more  at  liberty  than  common  jurors  are,  .v/hen  fitting  on  a  cafe  of 
common  murder,  to  determine  according  to  certain  feelings  of  humanity  [i]  in, 
oppofition  to  common  fenfe  and  judgment,  or  the  eftabiiihed  forms  and  ufages 

of 

[i]  After  reprobating  the  felf-murder,  which  proceeds  from  previous  crimes,  Jortin  goes  on  thus,, 
"  But  in  our  country,  where  fpleen  and  melancholy  and  lunacy  abound,  the  "  far  greater  part"  of 
*'  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  thus  end  their  days,  have  a  difordered  underftanding,  and  know  not 
*'  what  they  do^  and  ir  all  dubious  cafes  of  this  kind,  it  is  furely  fafer  and  better  to  judge  too  favour- 
"  ably  than  too  feverely  of  the  deceafed  ;  and  our  juries  do  well  to  incline,  as  they  commonly  do,  on; 
"  the  merciful  fide,  as  far  as  reafon  can  poUably  permit."  Sernions,,  Vol,  V..  on  tha  Sixth  Com- 
mandment..                                       -  _ 
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of  law.  The  amiablenefs  of  humanity  degenerates  into  error  and  its  example 
becomes  dangerous,  when  it  is  fet  up  in  oppofition  to  [k]  the  facrednefs  of 
cathSj  the  principles  of  truth,  and  the  decifions  of  found  judgment. 

It  is  now  time  to  proceed  to  the  fecond  confideration,  which  is  apt  to  influence 
the  fentiments  of  the  public  at  large  in  favour  of  a  lenient  verdift  on  thefe 
mournful  occafions  ;  and  that  refpe6ls  the  "  family"  of  the  felf-murderer. 
When  a  coroner  and  his  juiy  are  affembled  over  the  body  of  a  fuicide,  however 
they  may  abhor  (as  was  before  obferved)  the  crime  he  has  committed,  yet  a 
fcene  of  commiferation  at  the  fame  time  mufl:  be  fuppofed  to  be  working  in 
their  breafts,  in  behalf  of  an  innocent  and  unfortunate  family,  who,  plunged  in 
a  moment  into  an  agony  of  diftrefs,  need  no  accumulation  of  their  poignant  for- 
row  J  but  whofe  fortunes  are  alfo  actually  at  ftake  and  depend  on  the  clemency  of 
a  legal  verdift.  In  other  cafes,  where  confifcation  of  property  (and  confequently 
an  involving  of  innocence  with  guilt)  follows  the  condemnation  of  a  criminal, 
the  jury  are  not  fo  immediately  led  to  the  confideration  of  that  point.  The 
criminal  hirafelf  fVands  before  them,  and  is  capable  of  fuffering  the  punifliment 
of  his  evil-doings  in  his  own  perfon.  The  inflidion  of  that  perfonal  punifh- 
ment  alone  engroffes  their  attention — "  he  has  deferved  and  he  muft  fuffer." 
But  in  adjudging  the  cafe  of  felf-murder,  the  juft  objed;  of  punifhment  being 
fied  beyond  reach,  the  concerns  of  his  haplefs  family  more  immediately  and 
naturally  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  breads  of  his  judges  j  who  conceive  alfo 
the  "  whole"  punifhment  of  the  crime  as  ready  to  fall  on  the  innocent,  while 
the  guilty  efcapes  its  fmallefl  participation.  Hence  they  are  ready  to  adopt  the 
flighteft  circumftances  in  favour  of  lunacy,  or  even  to  give  into  the  opinion 
(however  abfurd  it  has  been  proved  to  be)  that  the  adlion  itfeif  implies  infanity. 

The  prefent  writer  perfedly  agrees  with  the  humane  Jortin,  "  that  a  jury  ftiould  be  merciful  in  this 
(as  they  fhould  in  all  other  cafes  alfo)  as  far  as  reafon  will  permit."  But  when  they  tranfgrefs  all 
bounds  of  . reafon  in  their  favourable  verdi6l,  they  feem  to  fet  afide  all  diftinilion  of  rational  and  irrational : 
and  though  much  fuicide  certainly  proceeds  from  melancholy  diforders,  yet  a  great  part  of  it  alfo  is  en- 
gendered by  vice  and  nurtured  by  infidelity  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  fitting  that  fuch  fhould  meet  with  the 
higheft  degree  of  cenfure  and  reprobation. 

[k]  The  oath  adminiftered  by  the  coroner  to  his  jury  is  equally  folemn  with  that  taken  by  other 
jurors.    "  As  you  fhall  prefent  no  man  for  hatred,  malice  or  ill-will,  fo  neither  fhall  you  fpare  any 

through  fear,  favour  or  afFedlion,  but  true  verdidl  give  according  to  the  evidence  and  the  beft  of 
"  your  knowledge." 

Were 
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Were  it  not  for  the  interefts  and  concerns  of  the  family,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  verdi6l  lunacy  would  often  be  changed  into  felo  de  fe :  but 
as  the  law  now  ftands,  by  the  former  judgment  the  great  point  in  view — "  the 
**  prefervation  of  property  to  the  family" — is  fecured.  Suicide  however  by  this^ 
means  meets  with  very  little  difcouragement,  if  it  be  not  rather  publicly  coun- 
tenanced ;  fince  the  perpetrator  of  it  is  delivered,  not  only  from  all  anxiety  (if 
ever  he  had  any)  of  his  family  becoming  *'  legal"  fufFerers  by  his  untimely 
deathj  but  from  all  dread  of  confequent  infamy  on  his  own  name  and  reputation. 
It  were  then  much  to  be  wiflied,  that  juries  on  fuch  occafions  would  confider 
themfelves  rather  to  be  guardians  of  '*  life"  than  *'  property;"  and  would  refledl 
that  in  their  legal  capacity  they  owe  a  duty  to  the  community  at  large,  which 
ought  not  to  be  fuperfeded  by  any  [l]  private  regards ;  and  confcquently,  that 
as  long  as  the  law  continues  in  its  prefent  form,  they  would  conceive  it  to  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  public  intereft,  that  reafon,  truth  and  juftice  fhould 
prevail  in  finding  a  proper  verdi£l,  rather  than  by  an  undue  leaning  towards 
the  fide  of  mercy  at  the  expence  of  all  thefe,  the  whole  effe6t  and  purport  of 
the  law  fhould  be  completely  [m]  overturned.  But  with  refpeft  to  the  allevia- 
tions of  innocent  fufferings,  our  fupreme  governor  of  the  ftate,  to  whom  thefe 
forfeitures  are  made,  need  not  be  reminded  of  that  part  of  his  royal  office — 
**  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy;"  and  all  exertions  of  clemency  towards  the 
family  of  the  deceafed  would  be  truly  amiable  and  generous  from  that  exalted 
quarter.  Whereas  a  mifguided  procefs  of  indifcriminate  humanity  in  the  lower 
tribunal  f^ts  a(ide  the  whole  public  cenfure  of  fclf-murder,  by  fuffering  it  to 
pafs  without  any  reprobation  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

The  nature  of  fociety  and  of  legal  puniiliments  is  well  known  to  be  fiich, 
that  the  innocent  muft  often  be  involved  to  a  certain  degree  with  the  guilty. 
If  a  parent  for  inftance  be  fined  for  any  mifdemeanor,  or  imprifoned,  or  put 
to  death,  his  innocent  family  mufl  needs  be  fufFerers  through  his  offence.   Pi  very 

[l]  Let  them  remember  their  oath  "  to  decide  without  fear,  favour  pr  affection. " 

[m]  "  As  ufelefslaws  debilitate  fuch  as  are  necefiary,  fo  thofe  that  may  eafily  be  eluded,  weaken  the 
.5egiflation.  Every  law  ought  to  have  its  efFe£l,  and  110  one  fhould  ever  be  fulfered  to  deviate  from  it 
by  a  particular  convention."— — Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  XXIX.  C.  xvi. 

X  X  example 
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exatnple  [nJ  of  public  juflice  almoft  necefTarily  involves  feme  penalties  on  inno- 
cence: this  cannot  be  prevented,  and  the  feelings  of  the  individual  miift  yield 
herein  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community.  But  it  being  a  matter  of  public 
notoriety,  that  tlie  lav/s  againfi:  fuicide  are  palpably  evaded,  and  that  evafion 
readily  acquiefced  in,  tliey  may  reafonabiy  [o]  be  fufpefled  of  having  fome  un- 
defirable  bafis  or  principle  v^uthin  them,  which  tends  to  elude  their  own  execu- 
tion t  and  this  feeais  to  exift  in  the  claufe  relative  to  a  confifcation  of  the 
offender's  property.  Though  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  right  of 
the  legiflature  to  impofe  fuch  a  confifcation  in  this,  as  u'ell  as  in  many  other  cafes, 
yet  the  expediency  of  fach  a  claufe  to  anfwer  its  own  purpofe  may  be  fairly 
queftioned.  If  it  tend  to  annul  the  effecl  of  the  whole  law,  it  cannot  be  a 
defnable  claufe  and  had  better  be  itfelf  [p]  expunged.    But  that  this  is  the  cafe  is 

[n]  Omne  magnum  exemplum  habet  aliquid  ex  iniquo,  quod,  contra  fingulos  utilitate  publica  repen- 
ditur.  Tacitus. 

[o]  "  Legiflators  fhould  remember,  that  the  acerbity  of  juftice  deadens  its  execution;  and  that  the 
increafe  of  human  corruptions  proceeds  not  from  the  moderation  of  punifhment,  but  from  the  impunity 
ef  criminals. — Cruel  laws  have  a  natural  tendency  to  their  own  dill'olution  in  the  obfcrvariCe  of  man- 
kind." Eden's  Principles  of  Penal  Law.    8vo.  1771. 

[p]  The  confifcation  of  property  in  cafes  of  adjudged  felf-murder  is  faid  to  have  no  lor/rer  place  in 
France.    "  Confifcation  of  goods  was  formerly  pronounced  ;  but  Maniac  and  the  Annotator  of  Loyfel 

"  remark,  that  according  to  the  new  jurifprudence  that  penaky  was  no  longer  inflifted."  (See 

Encyclopedic,  ad  vocem  Suicide.) 

The  author  has  been  favoured  with  a  particular  account  from  Geneva  relative  to  confifcation  ;  which 
is  to  the  following  purport.  "  Our  law  concerning  the  confifcation  of  goods  has  not  been  obferved  a 
"  great  while;  and  I  am  fure  there  will  not  be  one  example  of  confifcation  in. future ;  becaufe  there 
"  have  been  in  our  fiiiall  councils  a  fhort  time  ago,  feveral  fpeeches  made  againft  that  law,  which  orders 
"  the  confifcation  of  goods  in  cafes  of  felf-murder  :  and  the  only  motive  that  the  abrogation  of  it  has 
"  not  been  propofed  in  our  general  council  (vvhich  alone  has  the  power  of  abolifhing  any  law)  is,  that 
"  it  has  been  thought  more  eafy  to  interpret  that  law  favourably ;  and  that  therefore  it  need  not  be 
"  aboliflied  ;  and  this  the  rather,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  forefee  with  certainty,  how  fuch  a  propo- 
"  fition  would  be  accepted  in  fo  numerous  an  allembly  as  our  general  council,  which  is  compofed  of 
"  all  the  citizens." 

The  practice  of  dragging  on  the  hurdle  was  alfo  form,erly  in  ufe  at  Geneva  ;  but  was  laid  afide  about 
fifty  years  ago,  becaufe  inflifted  on  the  body  of  one,  who  though  fo  adjudged  was  afterwards  found  to 
be  not  a  felf-murderer.  But  with  fubmifficn  this  v/as  no  ground  for  totally  laying  afide  the  praftice, 
any  more  than  it  would  have  been  never  to  have  hanged  another  man  for  murder,  becaufe  an  innocent 
man  had  once  been  condemned  and  executed. — — See  Notes  end  of  Part  V.  C.  i. 

3  very 
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very  plain  i  lince  if  ever  a  doubt  is  raifed  of  the  truth  of  the  verdl6l  lunacy, 
immediate  appeal  is  made  to  the  propriety  of  preferving  property  to  the  family; 
that  is  to  thofe,  who  are  not  only  totally  innocent  of  the  offence,  but  alfo  pro- 
bably great  fufFerers  by  its  commiffion.  If  the  pecuniary  interefts  of  the  family 
therefore  could  be  detached  from  the  cenfure  of  the  crime,  it  would  be  an 
important  point  gained  ;  becaufe  it  might  give  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
executing  the  other  part  of  the  felf-murderer's  fentence,  which  though  *'  he" 
cannot  perfonally  feel,  might  a6l  in  terrorem  to  "  others." 

It  fliQuld  be  confidered  in  behalf  of  a  revifion  of  the  laws  againft  fuicide, 
that  there  is  a  material  difference  between  an  old,  unrepealed  law  containing 
claufes,  which  could  not  be  enforced  in  modern  days,  but  which  there  is  no 
occafion  of  ever  calling  forth  ;  and  one  to  which  though  it  militates  againft  all 
private  feelings  and  is  deemed  fevere  on  the  innocent,  a  daily  reference  muft  be 
made.  The  former  grows  obfolete  and  dies  away  of  itfelf;  but  the  impediments 
in  the  vv-ay  of  enforcing  the  latter  teach  quirks,  evafions,  and  fuch  a  fporting 
with  oaths,  as  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  legiflation,  the  caufe  of 
truth  and  firft  principles  of  morality.  In  fuch  a  revifion  it  might  alfo  feem 
expedient  ta  increafe  the  indignities  to  be  praftifed  on  the  body  of  a  felf- 
murderer  to  as  great  a  degree  as  poftible.  It  mdght  not  only  be  refufed  all  rites 
of  buria),  but  be  expofed  naked  to  public  view,  be  dragged  on  an  hurdle  in  the 
moft  ignominious  pofture,  and  undergo  every  difgraceful  mark  of  fliame,  con- 
tempt  anu  a  bhorrence.  The  populace  on  thefe  occafions  might  be  harangu'ed 
with  energy  on  the  foulnefs  of  the  crime,  and  then  the  cai'cafe  be  delivered  over 
(like  that  of  the  common  murderer)  for  the  purpoies  of  puMic  diffedion ;  fo 
that  he,  who  had  voluntarily  withdrawn  himfelf  from  being  further  ufeful  to 
facicty  in  his  life,  might  become  fo  in  his  death.  The  name  alfo  might  be 
regiftered  in  fome  difgraceful  manner,  as  is  the  cuftom  [qJ\  in  France.  This 
treMment  might  be  apt  to  excite  an  horror  in  the  breaft  of  ali  beholders, 
aiid,  might  be  capable  of  producing  fome  good,  provided  it  was  done  in- 

diicriminatcly 

{qJ\  In  France  the  names  of  feii-murderers  are  entered  in  their  public  regiilers  in  "  red  ink,"  to 
dillin  ;,uifh  them  from  others  and  to  perpetuate  their  difgrace. 

Hanging  the  body  in  chains,  or  expofing  it  to  rot  on  an  eminence,  as  a  proper  food  for  the  bird  of 
prey,  feems  liable  to  fome,  obje<5i ion.  If  it  be  done  in  a  fequeftered  place,  fev/  fee  it  or  know  it ;  and 
thus  the  fuppofed  efFeci  of  railing  an  horror  of  the  crime  h.  loft.    If  it  be  doriC  in  a  public  one,  it  pro- 

"  X  X  2  duces 
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difcriminately  and  v/ithout  refped  of  perfons  or  fexes.  At  lead:  when  thus 
much  had  heen  done  to  fhow  a  marked  abhorrence  of  the  crime,  and  to  punifli 
it  as  much  as  poffible  on  the  reputation  of  its  perpetrator,  witliout  involving 
the  innocent  family  (who  feem  for  obvious  reafons  more  particularly  entitled  to 
our  compaffion  in  this  than  in  many  other  cafes)  the  legiflature  would  have 
performed  to  the  extent  of  its  influence. 

Let  thefe  then  or  fuch  like  indignities  be  impofed  on  every  one,  who  deferves 
the  name  of  felf- murderer,  and  let  them  work  all  the  good  they  can  ;  neither  is 
it  to  be  doubted,  but  they  will  effedl  "  feme,"  though  not  all  that  could  be 
wifhed  :  they  will  at  leaft  keep  up  a  fpirit  of  abhorrence  againft  fo  unnatural  a 
crime,  which  will  infenfibly  acl  in  many  cafes  to  prevent  its  perpetration.  But 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that  where  the  voice  of  nature  and  humanity  has  been  flifled, 
where  the  ties  of  focial  intercourfe  and  domeftic  union  have  been  loofed,  the 
duties  of  morality  and  religion  difregarded,  and  the  dread  of  futurity  fet  at 
nought,  there  all  threatenings  of  human  laws  muft  to  a  certain  degree  be  in- 
efFeftual.  What  weight  can  confiderations  of  fublunary  property — in  what 
channel  it  fliall  flow — have  over  one,  who-  voluntarily  refigns  all  connexions 
with  it  ?  vi'hat  influence  can  the  thoughts  of  fubfequent  indignities  to  be  prac- 
tifed  on  his  lifelefs  body  by  others  have  over  him,  who  has  previoufly  treated 
it  himfelf  with  the  greateil  pcflible  indignity  ?  who  has  given  up  all  its  confe- 
quence  by  a  violent  detrufion  of  its  vital  powers  ?  What  can  he  care  for  the 
tranfient  expofure  of  his  body  upon  earth,  who  by  fuch  a  voluntary  and  hafty 
expofure  of  his  foul  to  continual  punifhment,  fhows  how  indiflierent  he  is  to  all 
profpeft  of  futurity  ?  Flowever  bound  therefore  the  legiflature  may  be  (and  it 
certainly  is  fo  in  an  high  degree)  to  ftigmatife  this  growing  fm  in  every  poffible 
fhape,  yet  to  eradicate  it,  or  even  to  render  it  unfrequent,  requires  an  exertion 
of  a  difi^erent  nature,  not  to  be  compafled  by  the  penalties  of  human'  edi6is. 
Such  an  evil  as  this  mufl:  imbibe  its  remedy  from  an  alteration  in  the  habits  and 
principles  of  the  parties  themfelves,  Vv'ho  may  be  inclined  to  judge  favourably  of 

duces  a  familiarity  with  the  object-,  which  it  is  more  clefirable  to  avoid.  "  One"  fcene  of  horror  fhould 
be  exhibited  to  the  public  in  expofmg  the  dead  body  of  every  feJf-murderer,  and  then  that  body  fiiould  be 
delivered  over  for  the  purpofes  of  dilTeftion,  which  is  the  moft  beneficial  appropriation  to  the  public. 
But  a  conftant  fight  of  horrid  objeds  (as  when  they  are  expofed  in  chains,  &c.)  only  produces  a  fami- 
liarity with  the  dreadful  fcene,  and  tends  thereby  to  blunt  the  edge  of  every  fine  feeling,  and  to  deftroy 
the  benevolent  prejudices  of  tendernefs  and  compaffion. 
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its  commlffion.  Falfe  maxims  of  condudl  muft  be  rooted  out  of  the  mind  and 
true  ones  nourifhed  in  their  room ;  fafhion  muft  bow  down  before  fenfe  and 
judgment;  honour  and  virtue  muft  be  united  in  name  and  in  pradice ;  paffion 
muft  fubfide  and  reafon  triumph  j  the  joys  of  the  moment  muft  give  way  to  the 
profpeft  of  future  happinefs  j  and  the  fear  of  man  muft  yield  to  the  fear  of 
God  :  but  all  this  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  laws  alone  to  effeft,  and  can 
only  be  accompliflied  by  an  uniform  obedience  to  thofe  of  divuie  inftitution. 


C    H    A    P.  IV. 

Suicide  gains  gromid  in  moji  countries  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  of  infidelity  and 
free-thinking. — Account  of fuicide  in  France  as  frequent  there  as  in  England. — 
Genevafuicide. — One  caufe  of  fuicide  very  fimilar  in  Geneva  and  England^  viz. 
Melancholy. — Difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  the  number  of  fuicide  s  in 
all  England. — Only  to  be  furnijhed  from  the  records  of  inquiftions  taken  by  co- 
roners.— Keafons  why  fuch  accounts  would  be  very  imperfeSi. — Annual  average  of 
inquiftions  taken  by  the  coroners  of  the  metropolis  on  the  bodies  of  filicides. — Par- 
ticidars  colleSled  from  the  coroners  of  the  county  of  Kent. — Rcafons  afjigned  vohy 
fuicide  "  feems"  to  abound  fo  much  more  in  Kent  than  in  the  metropolis. — Compa- 
rative fate  of  fuicide  in  England  and  Geneva » 

TH  E  pra6i:ice  of  fuicide  in  this  ifiand  has  been  conceived  fo  much  to 
exceed  that  in  other  nations,  as  to  have  made  the  Englifii  almoft  pro- 
verbially noted  for  their  giving  way  to  fo  horrid  a  [r]  cuftoni.  ,  Whether  this 
opinion  (which  feems  daily  to  lofe  ground)  has  not  at  all  times  been  taken  up  on 
vague  foundations  may  be  a  n  ^atter  of  doubt ;  bat  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  or  faluty.  xAli  that  can  be  maintained  for  certain  is,- that  the  pra6lice 
of  criminal  fuicide  muft  gain  ground  in  every  country,' in  proportion  as  its  inha- 
bitants refign  themfelves  up  more  and  more  to  the  principles  of  free-thinking, 

[r]  The  French  have  adopted  our  word  Suicide  into  their  language  as  rui  Anglicifm. 

whicb 
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ivbich  patronifes  all  crimes  and  particularly  that  in  queftion  ;  it  being  the  im- 
mediate offspring  of  infidelity  and  a  difbelief  of  future  rewards  and  punilliments. 

The  author  has  received  information  from  private  hands  (which  is  aifo  cor- 
roborated by  the  authorities  quoted  below  |:sl)  that  the  pradice  of  fuicide  really 
abounds  in  France  as  much  at  leafl  as  in  England  ;  but  that  on  account  of  the 
reftraints  on  their  prefs,  particularly  in  the  articles  of  their  common  nev>/fpapers,. 
it  is  lefs  diffufed  to  public  obfervation  : — that  its  principal  caufcs  in  France  are 
feated  in  poverty,  diftrefs,  and  that  general  impatience  under  fufFerings,  which 
can  only  be  correded  and  confoled  by  a  firm  belief  in  the  principles  of  true  re- 
ligion : — that  there  have  been  inftances  of  as  great  levity  in  French  as  in  EngliOi 
fuicide;  fmce  the  indifference  to  lite  of  a  [t]  Bourdeaux  and  his  companion, 

and 

[s]  "  Abbe  Fontana  told  a  very  ingenious  friend  of  mine,  that  more  perfons  put  an  end  to  their 
lives  at  Paris  than  in  London.  He  had  this  account  from  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Police."  —Falco- 
ner's Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Climate,  &c.    4to.    B.  L  C.  vi. 

"  The  tragical  accounts  of  fuicide,  which  fill  the  Englifh  nev.'fpaper?,  have  given  flrangers  room 
to  think,  that  fuicide  is  more  common  in  England  than  elfewhere.  I  quefcion  however,  vvhethcr 
Paris  does  not  afford  as  many  inftances  of  this  kind  of  folly,  as  London;  at  leall:  if  our  Gazettes  kept 
an  exaft  regifler.    But  by  the  wifdom  of  our  government,  the  public  papers  are  better  regulated,  and 

the  calamities  of  private  people  concealed  from  the  view  of  fcandal."  Voltaihe,  Vol.  IV.  8vo. 

in  Part  entitled,  "  Melanges  de  Literature,  d'Hiftoire  &  de  Philofophie." 

[t]  The  au'.hor  was  favoured  with  the  follov/ing  particulars,  and  likeivife  with  a  French  copy  of 
the  will,  by  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in  Doftors-Commons,  whofe  friend  being  at  Paris  at  the  time 
of  this  extraordinary  bufmcfs,  fent  the  account  and  copied  the  will  hinifelf  from  the  original.  The 
author  prefers  giving  a  tranflation  for  the  more  general  benefit  of  his  readers. 

An  account  of  two  French  fcldicrs,  who  killed  themfelves  at  St.  Denis  on  Chriftmaj;-day,  1773. 

D.e  la  Barre,  Monday  Morning. 

"  A  very  tragical  event  has  juft  happened  near  us.  On  Friday  laft  (Dec.  24,  1773)  about  eleven 
o'clock,  two  folditrs  came  to  an  inn  at  St.  Denis  and  befpoke  a  diiiner  for  the  afternoon.  Bourdeaux, 
one  of  thefe  foldiers,  wc-nt  out  to  buy  fome  gunpowder  and  two  bullets.  While  making  the  purchafe 
he  obfervcd,  that  St.  Denis  feemed  to  him  to  be  fo  pleafantly  fituated,  that  he  v/as  dttermined  to  pafs 
the  remainder  of  his  lifi  in  it.  He  then  returned  to  the  inn,  and  they  fpent  the  reft  of  the  day  together 
in  great  cheerfulnefs.  On  Saturday  alfo  (bging  Chriftmas-day)  they  were  in  good  fpirits,  and  feemed 
very  merry  at  their  dinner.  They  called  for  more  wine,  and  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  they 
were  both  foand  dead  near  the  fire,  with  a  t..ble  between  them,  on  which  were  three  empty  bottles, 
the  will,  a  letter,  .-xnd  half-a-crown  '(having  previoufly  difcharged  their  bill).  The^  were  both  fhot 
tlir-oiigh  ihe  head,  ;;n.l  the  piftols  were  lying  on  the  floor.    The  people  of  the  houfe  being  alarmed  at 

the 
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and  the  extraordinary  compofare  with  which  they  accompanied  their  own  murders 
foj-  no  apparent  reafon,  can  fcarcely  be  exceeded  or  equalled  in  Eng!i(h  ftory;  — 
that  as  the  French  are  not  naturally  fubjedl  to  fo  much  fpleen  and  melancholy 

as 

the  report  of  fire-arms,  ruflied  into  the  room.  Monfieur  de  Rouilliere,  Commandant  de  la  Ma- 
reehaulTee  de  St.  Denis,  who  dined  with  us  yefterday,  gave  us  the  whole  account,  and  fliowed  us  the 
will  from  which  the  following  was  copied. 

The    W  I  L  L. 

>*  A  man  who  is  certain,  that  he  fhall  quickly  die,  ought  to  leave  nothing  for  his  furvivors  to  do, 
«  which  it  is  in  his  own  power  to  fettle  beforehand.  This  fituation  is  peculiarly  ours.  It  is  our  in- 
"  tention  therefore  to  prevent  all  trouble  to  our  landlord,  and  to  render  the  bufmefs  as  eafy  as  poffible 
*<  to  thofe,  whom  curiofity,  under  the  pretence  of  form  and  good  order,  may  prompt  to  vifit  us. — 
"  Humain  is  the  larger  man  of  the  two,  and  I  Bourdeaux  the  fmaller.  He  is  drum-major  du 
"  Meftre  de  Camp  General  des  Dragons,  and  I  am  a  limple  dragon  de  Belzunce.  Death  is  a  paiTage. 
"  I  refer  to  the  Procureur  Fifcal  and  his  firfl:  clerk,  who  will  affift  him  in  this  inquiry,  the  principle, 
"  which  joined  to  the  idea  that  all  things  muft  have  an  end,  placed  thefe  piftols  in  our  hands.  The 

future  part  of  our  lives  affords  us  an  agreeable  profpecSt:  but  that  future  muft  foon  have  had  an  end. 
"  Humain  is  twenty-four  years  of  age  ;  as  for  myfelf  I  have  feen  only  four  luftres  (twenty  years). 
*'  No  urgent  motive  has  prompted  us  to  intercept  our  career  of  life,  except  the  difguft  of  exifting 
"  here  a  moment  lender  the  idea,  that  we  muft  at  one  time  or  other  ceafe  to  be.  Eternity  is  the  point 
"  of  re-union,  which  alone  has  urged  us  to  anticipate  the  defpotic  aft  of  fate.  In  fiiort  a  difguft  of 
"  life  is  the  only  motive,  which  has  induced  us  to  quit  it.  We  have  experienced  all  the  pleafures  of  life, 
"  even  that  of  obliging  our  fellow-creatures.    "We  could  ftill  enjoy  them  ;  but  all  thofe  pleafures  muft 

have  an  end,  which  is  their  poifon.  We  are  tired  with  this  univerfai  famenefs.  Our  curtain  is 
"  dropped  ;  and  we  leave  our  parts  to  be  performed  by  thofe,  who  are  lilly  enough  to  wilh  to  aiSl  them 
*'  a  few  hours  longer.  A  few  grains  of  powder  will  foon  deftroy  this  mafs  of  moving  flefh,  which 
"  our  proud  equals  denominate  the  "  King  of  Beings." — Minifrers  of  Juftlcc!  our  bodies  are  at  your 
"  fervice,  as  we  defpile  tiiem  too  much  to  be  uneafy  at  their  difpofal. — As  to  our  efl'ei^s,  I  Bourdeaux 
«  leave  to  Monfieur  de  Rouilliere,  Commandant  de  la  Marechaunee  a  St.  Denis,  my  fteei-hiltcd  fword. 
"  He  will  pleafe  to  remember,  that  laft  year  on  thi'j  very  day,  he  had  the  kindnfefs  to  pardon  at  my 

inftance  one  of  the  name  of  St.  Germain,'  who  had  offended  him.  The  maid  of  the  inn  (hzll  have 
"  my  pocket  and  neck-kerchiefs,  my  filk  ftockings  v/hich  I  have  on,  and  all  my  other  linen.  The  re- 
"  m.ainder  of  our  effects  will  be  fufficient  to  pay  the  expences  of  inforniation,  and  the  ufelefs  inquiries 
"  of  law,  v/hich  will  be  made  about  us.  The  half-crown  left  on  the  table  will  pay  for  the  laft  bottle 
"  of  Champagne,  which  We  are  now  juft  going  to  drink."    At  St.  Denis  on  Chriftmas-day,  1773. 

Signed  Bourdeaux, 

K^UMAIN. 

This  is  the  vi'ill  copied  from  the  original.  The  letter  was  direfled  to  Monfieur  Delabiere,  Officier 
de  Dragons  &  fon  Lieutenant  dans  Belzunce.  Monfieur  de  Rouilliere  went  immediately  after  dinner 
to  convey  the  bodies  to  Paris  to  Monfieur  de  Sartine.  Letters  were -found  in  the  pockets  of  Bour- 
deaux, which  proved  that  he  belonged  to  Auxerre  and  v/as  of  a  good  family." 

..  Since 


r 
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as  the  Englidi,  tliat  fource  of  fuiclde  .among  the  latter  is  indeed  much  cutoff 
from  the  former ;  and  that  it  is  in  all  probability  from  the  inftances  of  this  fort 
of  fuicide,  that  an  evil  report  of  the  Englifh  has  fpread  abroad,  without  a  due 
conlideratioHj  whether  the  number  of  felf-deftroyers  on  the  whole  amount  and 
from  all  caufes  has  been  greater  or  lefs  than  that  of  other  nations  j — that  tlie 
laws  againft  fuicide  in  France,  being  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  in  England, 
are  alfo  executed  in  much  the  fame  manner,  that  is  generally  evaded. 

The  following  is  extrafted  from  Mercier  [u],  who  affigns  fuch  caufes  for 
French  fuicide,  as  would  fcarce  have  been  fuffered  to  have  been  divulged  with 

Since  receiving  the  above  account  the  author  finds,  that  this  v/hole  ftory  is  already  in  print,  being 
related  in  a  fmall  volume  called  "  Love  and  Madnefs"  (of  vi'hich  producPcion  feme  account  will  be  given 
hereafter),  in  which  the  letter  mentioned  above  is  alfo  added,  and  is  as  follows. 

«  Sir, 

"  During  my  refidence  at  Guife  you  honoured  me  with  your  friendfhip.  It  is  time  I  thank  you. 
"  You  have  often  told  me,  I  appeared  difpleafed  with  my  lituation.  It  was  fmcere,  but  not  abfolutely 
"  true.  I  have  fmce  examined  myfelf  more  ferioufly  and  acknowledge  myfelf  entirely  difgufted  with 
*'  every  ftate  of  man,  the,  whole  world,  and  myfelf.  From  thefe  difcoveries  a  confequence  fiiould  be 
"  drawn; — if  difgul^d  Vv^ith  the  whole,  renounce  the  whole.  The  calculation  is  not  long.  I  have 
"  made  it  without  the  aid  of  geometry.  In  fhort  I  am  on  the  point  of  putting  an  end  to  the  exillence 
"  that  I  have  poflefled  for  near  twenty  years  ;  fifteen  of  which  it  has  been  a  burden  to  me;  and  from 
"  the  moment  that  I  write,  a  few  grains  of  powder  will  deftroy  this  moving  mafs  of  fiefh,  which  we, 
"  vain  mortals,  call  the  King  of  Beings.  I  owe  no  one  an  excufe.  I  deferted :  that  v/as  a  crime  ; 
*'  but  I  am  going  to  punifli  it,  and  the  law  will  be  fatisfied.  I  afked  leave  of  abfence  from  my  fupe- 
"  riors,  to  have  the  pleafure  of  dying  at  my  eafe.  They  never  condefcended  to  give  me  an  anfwer. 
"  This  ferved  to  hafL-en  my  end,  I  wrote  to  Bord  to  fend  you  fome  detached  pieces  I  left  at  Guife, 
"  which  1  beg  you  to  accept.  You  will  find  they  contain  fome  well-chofen  literature.  Thefe  pieces 
"  will  folicit  for  me  a  place  in  your  remembrance.  Adieu,  my  dear  lieutenant  !  continue  your  efteem 
"  for  St.  Lambert  and  Dorat.  As  for  the  reft  (lap  from  flower  to  flower,  and  acquire  the  f&'eets  of 
"  all  knowledge  and  enjoy  every  pleafure. 

"  Pour  moi,  j 'arrive  au  trou 

"  Qui  n'echappe  ni  fage,  ni  fou, 

"  Pour  aller  je  ne  fcais  ou. 
"  If  we  exift  after  this  life,  and  it  is  forbidden  to  quit  it  without  permiffion,  I  will  endeavour  to  pro- 
*'  cure  one  moment  to  inform  you  of  it ;  if  not,  I  ftiould  advife  all  thofe,  who  are  unhappy,  which  is 
"  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  to  follow  my  example.    When  you  receive  this  letter,  I  fhall 
"  have  been  dead  at  leaft  twenty-four  hours.    With  efteem,  &c. 

"  BOURDEAUX." 


[u]  Mercler's  Tableau  de  Paris,  Vol.  II.  C.  xxiii.    Printed  at  Amfterdam,  1782. 

impunity 
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impunity  at  the  period  of  their  pubHcation,  however  they  would  gain  their 
author  the  higheft  applaufe  in  the  year  1789.  Mercier  was  accordingly  obliged 
to  fecure  a  fafe  retreat  at  the  time  in  Geneva.  "  Shall  I  defcribe  (fays  this 
"  writer)  the  gloomy  defpair,  or  lhall  I  fay,  why  the  number  of  fuicides  in 
"  France  has  increafed  fo  much  within  thefe  five  and  twenty  years  ?  It  has  been 
"  afcribed  to  our  modern  [  x]  philofophy ;  but  "  government"  is  the  prevail- 

ing  caufe.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  a  livelihood,  the  excefs  of  gambling, 
"  and  the  great  number  of  authorifed  lotteries,  are  caufes  alfo  of  fo  many 
"  fuicides  as  were  fcarcely  heard  of  fome  years  ago.  Taxes  increafe  and  cuf- 
"  toms  are  enormous.  Trade  is  reft  rained  or  rather  exifts  no  more  j  being 
*'  overladen  with  fhackles,  which  opprefs  and  repel  it ;  fo  that  its  nutritive 
*'  branches  are  dried  up  and  withered.  Every  thing  paffes  into  the  hands  af 
"  the  king  ;  money,  places,  privileges,  &c.  The  farmers-general  of  the  im- 
"  pofts  are  unmerciful  calculators,  who  like  worms  prey  even  on  the  dead,  and 
*•  give  the  laft  blow  to  a  people  already  opprefled  and  fmklng  under  a  load  of 
"  accumulated  evils.    The  laws  of  flavery  are  fetters  on  the  neck  of  induftry 

for  ever.  Thofe  who  kill  themfelves  not  knowing  how  to  exift  are  [y]  no 
**  philofophers  ;  they  are  poor  and  indigent  people,  tired  and  difgufted  with 
"  life,  becaufe  fubfiftence  is  grown  hard  and  difficult  to  procure.  When  will 
*'  the  purchafe  of  provifions  be  put  into  a  more  eafy  train  ?  When  will  the 
"  minifter,  who  is  like  a  child  attentive  to  cull  the  flowers  of  a  tree  without 
"  caring  for  its  fruit,  leave  off  working  to  his  own  deftruftion  ?  For  if  the 
**  common  people  have  not  provifions  in  plenty,  how  can  the  ftrength,  health 

and  fidelity  of  a  nation  be  depended  on  ?  The  inhabitants  of  Paris  will  be 
"  tired  of  Ufe.  The  pohce  takes  care  to  conceal  from  the  public  the  knowledge 
"  of  fuicide.    If  any  one  kill  himfelf,  the  proper  officer  goes  in  a  private  man- 

ner  and  without  his  robes  to  the  houfe  of  the  deceafed,  draws  up  a  verbal 

[x]  Though  Mercier  is  unwilling  to  allow  any  efFefts  to  modern  French  philofophy,  yet  it  cer- 
tainly has  had  its  fhare,  and  that  no  fmall  one,  in  the  produ£tion  of  fuicide.  Principles  of  religion 
unhinged  among  the  great  exert  no  fmall  influence  on  the  vulgar  alfo.  The  irreligious  contagioa 
fpreads  through  every  rank  ;  and  as  it  inclines  the  great  to  pra£life  oppreffion,  fo  it  urges  the  poor  to 
get  rid  of  life  without  dread  of  futurity  rather  than  endure  thofe  hardftiips  with  patience,  from  which 
they  cannot  relieve  themfelves. 

[y]  They  a£l  however_i3n  the  farhe  principles  as  modern  philofophers,  though  ignorant  of  the  name  ; 
"  that  when  weary  of  life,  they  arc  at  liberty  to  get  rid  of  it ;  without  regarding  thofe  principles  of 
«  religion  which  forbid  it," 

Y  y  procefs 
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"  procefs  witliout  the  leaft  buftle,  and  obliges  the  piieft  of  the  parifh  to  bury 
*'  the  corpfe  fecretly.  They  are  dragged  no  more  on  the  hurdle,  whom  the 
"  fimple  laws  purfue  after  death.  It  was  befides  too  dreadful  a  fight  and  might 
"  be  attended  with  frightful  confequences. — The  annual  number  of  fuicides  [zj 
"  in  Paris  amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  There  are  not  fo  many  m 
*'  the  city  of  London,  though  it  contains  [a]  many  more  inhabitants.  Befides^ 
**  which,  the  "  nervous"  diforder  (la  confomption),  which  does  not  exift  at 
"  Paris,  is  among  the  Englifh  a  real  malady.  After  this  comparifon  there  is- 
*'  no  need  of  further  obfervation. — At  London  it  is  the  rich,  who  kill  them- 
"  felves,  becaufe  the  nervous  diforder  attacks  only  the  opulent,  and  becaufe  a 
*'  rich  Englifhman  is  the  moft  capricious  of  all  men  and  confequently  feels  the 
"  greateft  ennui.  At  Paris  fuicide  is  more  common  among  the  lower  forts  of 
"  people ;  and  this  rafh  adl  is  moftly  committed  in  garrets  or  hired  lodgings. 
"  A  great  many  now  before  they  kill  themfelves  write  a  letter  to  the  magiftrate, 
"  to  avoid  all  difficulties  after  their  deaths  ;  and  this  mark  of  attention  is  taken 
**  notice  of  by  giving  orders  for  their  burying.  At  Paris  no  fuicide  is  ever 
mentioned  in  the  public  papers  ;  and  thofe,  who  fhall  write  hiftory  from  thefe 
"  pages  a  thoufand  years  hence,  will  perhaps  doubt  what  I  have  faid.  No- 
"  thing  however  is  fo  true,  as  that  fuicide  is  more  common  in  Paris  than  in  any 
"  other  city  of  the  known  world  [b]." 

This 

[z]  Mercier  makes  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  confift  of  about  one  million  ;  and  of  the  environs^ 
about  two  hundred  thoufand  :  but  how  far  his  calculations  are  true,  or  on  what  they  are  founded  (as 
well  as  his  annual  number  of  fuicides)  the  prefeiit  writer  does  not  pretend  to  afcertain.— (See  Mercier 
Vol.  11.  p.  406.) 

[a]  This  is  not  true,  if  Paris  contains  the  number  of  inhabitants  Mercier  mentions  :  fince  London 
and  its  environs  are  not  computed  to  contain  much  above  eight  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants. 

[b]  If  the  public  prints  may  be  credited,  the  bifliop  of  Grenoble's  mode  of  fuicide,  which  he  is  fiid 
in  them  to  have  committed  in  Odiober  1788  vi^as  new  and  ingenious. — He  took  the  rod,  on  which  his 
bed-curtain  hung,  and  fufpended  it  acrofs  by  a  firing  which  communicated  with  the  trigger  of  his 
fowling  piece.  He  then  fate  gently  down,  with  his  feet  juft  hanging  over  the  rod.  He  put  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  barrel  into  his  mouth,  and  held  it  fafl:  there.  He  had  then  nothing  to  do,  but  to  drop 
his  legs  upon  the  rod  ;  the  gun  went  off,  and  the  contents  being  three  bullets  went  through  his  head. 
He  was  found  in  that  pofture  a  fev/  minutes  after. — The  caufe  of  his  fhooting  himfelf  was  as  follows. 
During  the  difputes  between  the  king  of  France  and  his  provincial  parliaments,  the  bifhop  delivered 
one  of  the  moft  free  and  patriotic  fpeeches  (againft  the  king)  ever  heard  in  that  province     but  he  had 

it 
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This  pra6llce  alfo  abounds  in  Geneva.  The  author  is  enabled  to  furnifh  his 
readers  Vv'ith  the  following  information  relative  to  its  ftate  there,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  one  of  the  principal  citizens  and  raagiftrates  of  that  republic.—- 
"  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  our  city  of  Geneva  is  about  twenty- five  thou- 
'*  fand ;  and  there  are  about  five  thoufand  more  in  the  country-territory.  But 
"  very  few  fuicides  are  perpetrated  in  the  territory,  being  chiefly  inhabited  by 
"  country-people,  whofe  paiTions  are  much  lefs  excited  than  thofe  of  the  citi- 

*'  zens. 

it  printed  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  he  fpoke  it.  For  which  reafon  the  gentlemen  of  the 
affociation  declared  him  incapable  of  prefiding  over  that  patriotic  aflembly. 

The  follov/ing  is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  a  Frenchman's  fuicide,  though  committed  in  England  ; 
and  ferves  to  (how,  how  little  a  man  is  influenced  by  any  priinciples  of  religion,  or  any  juft  notiaws 
of  futurity,  who  determines  on  this  rafii  and  defperate  venture,  in  order  to  relieve  himfelf  frqm  the 
j/refTure  of  fome  temporal  fufFerings.  The  arguments,  which  this  F r.ench  gentleman  ufes,  have 
been  noticed  in  their  proper  places ;  and  indeed  are  the  common  topics  ufed  by  all  in  like  fituations. 
He  feems  to  have  had  a  defire  of  prejudicing  the  Englifh  in  his  favour,  by  a  ftretch  of  politenefs  ex-» 
tending  beyond  the  grave,  even  to  the  refufcitation  of  ^iis  body  on  Englifh  ground,  that  he  might  live 
under  Englifh  government. 

"  On  Saturday  evening  February  14,  1789,  a  French  gentleman  feemingly  of  falhion,  committed 
the  defperate  a61:  of  fuicide  in  Greenwich  Park.    The  following  are  the  particulars  that  attended  this 
melancholy  tranfadlion.    He  had  been  at  the  Ship  tavern  in  Greenwich  from  Thurfday,  with  a  lady 
and  fervant.    On  Saturday  morning  he  fent  the  lady  to  town  and  difcharged  his  fervant,  at  the  fame- 
time  prefenting  him  with  his  trunk,  coixtaining  a  great  quantity  of  valuables  and  alfo  two  valuable 
watches.    He  then  called  on  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  at  Greenwich  Hofpital,  offering  a  fum  of  money  to  be 
diflributed  among  the  feamen  of  the  hofpital  :  this  however  the  governor  thought  proper  to  decline, 
alledging  that  as  they  wanted  for  no  comfort,  his  donation  in  that  form  would  be  ufelefs.    The  gentle- 
man then  retired  refufuig  to  tell  his  name.    The  remainder  .of  Saturday  was  fpent  in  vifiting  different 
inhabitants  of  Greenwich  ;  among  whom  he  diftributed  feveral  fums  of  money  to  the  amount  of 
about  200I ;  particularly  meeting  the  young  gentlemen  of  an  academy,  as  they  were  walking,  he  threw 
among  them  eight  or  nine  guineas.    This  circumftance  being  made  known  to  the  principal  of  the 
academy,  he  was  ftruck  with  a  fufpicion  of  the  intended  fait,  and  the  gentleman  being  feen  to  enter 
the  park,  he  defpatched  one  of  his  afTiftants  together  with  a  young  gentleman  after  him.    They  ac- 
cordingly crolied  him  as  he  walked,  entered  into  converfation  v/ith  him,  and  aflced  him  to  take  tea 
with  them  at  the  academy.    He  feemed  happy  to  meet  v/ith  thofe,  who  could  converfe  with  him  in  his 
native  language,  and  acknowledging  the  politenefs  of  their  invitation,  pulled  out  a  watch  he  had  flill 
remaining,  v/hich  he  forced  on  the  young  gentleman,  requefting  him  to  wear  it  for  his  fake,  and  ob- 
ferving  that  he  himf ^If  fhould  have  no  further  occafion  for  it.— -Having  walked  to  fome  diflance  in  the 
park,  his  natural  politenefs  led  him  back  part  of  the  way  with  his  companions  : — but  taking  his  leave 
of  them  before  they  quitted  the  park,  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  they  were  alarmed  with  the 
report  of  a  piftol,  and  running  back  found  him  on  the  ground  and  lifelefs,— It  appeared  he  had  applied 
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"  zens.  The  average  number  of  fuicides  in  a  year  within  the  city  (that  is  of 
^'  thofe  on  whofe  bodies  inquefts  are  regularly  taken,  as  flayers  of  themfelves) 
"  is  about  "  eight neither  does  the  pra6lice  feem  to  have  materially  increafed 
"  or  diminiflied  for  fome  time  paft.  Only  that  I  found  in  the  regifters,  that 
*'  from  the  year  1777  to  the  fummer  of  1787,  more  than  one  hundred  fuicides 
"  have  been  committed  in  Geneva  j — that  two  thirds  of  thefe  unfortunate  per- 
fons  were  men,  this  crime  being  much  lefs  common  in  the  other  fex ; — that 
"  few  of  the  clerical  order  have  been  known  to  commit  it  with  us ; — that 
"  within  my  obfervation,  it  is  not  particularly  the  end  of  an  immoral,  irre- 

a  cafe  of  piftols  to  his  forehead,  by  which  the  roof  of  his  fcull  was  nearly  fhattered  to  pieces,  which 
rendered  his  diflblution  inftantaneous.  The  piftols  bore  the  marks  of  the  Gens  d'Arms  of  France  on 
them,  by  which  it  may  be  conjedlured  he  belonged  to  that  corps. — In  perfon  he  was  tall  and  remark,- 
ably  handfome,  and  in  manners  elegant  and  polite,  fo  as  to  imprefs  thofe,  who  were  witnefles  to  his 
behaviour  and  his  fate,  with  the  moft  lively  regret." 

The  following  is  a  tranflation  of  a  French  letter  found  upon  him,  in  which  he  appear's  not  only  to 
have  looked  death  in  the  face  with  courage,  but  even  to  reafon  on  the  propriety  of  it. 

"  To  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

"  Two  hours  after  mid-day,  three  hours  before  my  death. 

"  I  think  it.  Sir,  my  duty  to  leave  you  thefe  lines  to  prevent  inquiries,  and  folicityour  pardon  for  this 
"  embarraffinent,  and  an  appropriation  of  a  fmall  piece  of  ground  for  my  interment.  The  indifference  of 
"  my  parents,  the  diflike  I  had  to  the  profelTion  of  an  impoftor,  the  perfidy  of  one  tenderly  beloved,  are  the 
"  moft  powerful  motives  for  a  fenfible  foul  to  prejudge  itfelf,  and  prefer  a  grateful  diffolution,  better  or 
"  worfe.  It  is  not  that  I  was  difficult  to  pleafe  or  wanted  fupport.  If  I  had  preferved  my  tender  love, 
"  which  heaven  feems  to  have  deftined  to  fome  man  to  attach  him  to  life,  and  to  make  him  an  ob]e£t 
'*  of  love  ;  I  had  not  then  looked  upon  the  death  without  trembling,  which  I  now  behold  with  a  fmile. 
«  The  tranquillity  of  my  family  furnifhed  me  with  a  pretext  for  retarding  my  refignation,  and  in- 
"  duced  me  to  come  to  this  diftant  place  for  interment.  Paris  and  London  have  not  convinced  me,  it 
"  is  more  my  intereft  to  live  than  to  die ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  nourifh  evils  with- 
"  out  hopes  of  relieving  onefelf,  and  which  I  think  every  man  ought  to  do  as  he  thinks  fit.  You 
«  fay.  Sir,  I  was  a  fool,  which  I  had  much  rather  be  than  be  wife  and  fuffer.  I  do  not  perceive  any 
"  great  advantage  in  living  to  eat,  to  drink  and  to  fleep,  for  that  is  the  whole  train  of  life  :  and  as 
"  fleep  is  beyond  contradidtion  the  greateft  bleffing,  I  will  take  this  evening  fome  pills,  that  will 
"  rnake  me  fleep  a  long  while. — If  the  four  elements  ftiould  re-unite  and  after  a  thoufand  combina- 
"  tions  fhould  form  me  once  more,  I  would  not  confent  to  exift  but  under  the  Englifti  government^ 
"  which  is  excellence  itfe'f,  and  which  ought  to  ferve  as  a  model  to  all  nations  of  the  world. — I  have 
"  feen  all,  tafted  all,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  begin  life  again." 

The  Coroner's  Inqueft  brought  in  their  verdift  Lunacy,  and  the  body  of  this  French  gentleman 
was  buried  at  Greenwich  ;  and  it  has  not  been  difcovered  who  he  was. 

"  ligiousj 
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**^'irglous,  and  diffipated  life,  but  more  generally  with  ns  the  effe6l  of  a  mere 
^*  [c]  taedium  vitae. — -The  principal  caules  of  this  taedium  vitse  with  us  are  me- 
"  lancholy  and  poverty.  Alienation  of  mind  (or  lunacy  properly  fo  called)  is 
*'  not  fo  common  a  caule.    But  melancholy,  which  is  the  moft  common,  is  in 

fa6l  an  alienation  of  mind  j  becaufe  thefe  melancholy  perfons  enlarge  and 
*'  disfigure  objefls  in  their  imaginations,  and  whatever  ftrength  of  reafoning 

they  may  have,  they  fancy  a  fmall  evil  to  be  an  unfupportable  misfortune, 
"  and  fometimes  make  evils,  which  are  wholly  chimerical.  I  have  feen  feveral  per- 
"  fons  in  that  melancholy  condition,  who,  though  they  have  lived  very  comfortably 
*'  in  every  fhape,  have  always  been  in  dread  of  poverty,  and  imagining  they  fhould 
*'  live  to  fuffer  its  horrors.  Melancholy  is  with  us,  what  fpleen  is  with  the  Englifh. 

"  Several  paffions   alfo  may  lead  the  way  to  fuicide  ;   and  this  happens 
*'  at  Geneva.     But  they  principally  influence  thofe  perfons  born  of  fami- 
*'  lies,  which  are  fubjed  to  melancholy.    I  fay  families,  becaufe  it  may  be  ob- 
"  ferved,  that  melancholy  is  hereditary.     We  have  feen   feveral  examples 
of  perfons,  who  have  killed  themfelves  in  prifon  to  avoid  the  punifhment 
which  threatened  them;  and  of  others,  who  have  killed  themfelves  in  painful 
**  diforders,  being  not  able  to  bear  pain.    Suicide  is  more  common  at  Geneva 
"  than  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland.    I  do  not  know  if  it  be  the  cHmate, 
**  which  inchnes  to  melancholy.    But  if  that  be  not  the  cafe,  it  may  be  eafily 
"  conceived,  that  our  city  being  the  moft  trading  one  of  Switzerland,  and  per- 
haps  the  moft  learned,  paffions  have  more  occafion  to  be  difplayed  and  difap- 
pointments  are  more  frequent ;  that  we  are  more  difficult  with  regard  to  hap- 
"  pinefs,  and  that  the  quiet  and  equal  life,  which  fhepherds  lead,  differs  much 
"  from  the  cares  and  folicitudes  of  a  citizen.    It  may  alfo  be  conceived,  that 

[c]  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  kind  is  related  in  what  follows.  "  Since  I  came  here  (to  Geneva) 
"  a  fudden  and  unaccountable  fit  of  defpair  feized  the  fon  of  one  of  the  moft  wealthy  and  refpeftable 
"  citizens  of  the  republic.  This  young  gentleman  had  in  appearance  every  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with 
"  his  life.  He  was  handfome  and  in  the  vigour  of  youth  ;  married  to  a  woman  of  excellent  chara£ler,  . 
"  who  had  brought  him  a  good  fortune,  and  by  whom  he  was  the  father  of  a  fine  child.  In  the  midft 
"  of  all  thefe  bleffings,  furrounded  by  every  thing,  which  could  infpire  a  man  with  an  attachment  to 
"  life,  he  felt  it  infupportable  ;  and  without  any  obvious  caufe  of  chagrin  determined  to  deftroy  him- 
t'  felf.  Having  pafTid  fome  hours  with  his  mother,  a  moft  defirable  woman,  and  with  his  wife  and 
*'  child,  he  left  them  in  apparent  good  hurnour,  went  into  another  room,  applied  the  muzzle  of  a 
«  mufket  to  his  forehead,  thruft  back  the  trigger  with  his  toe,  and  blew  out  his  brains,  in  the  hear- 
"  ing  of  the  unfufpefting  company  he  had  juft  left."— Dr.  Moore's  Travels  through  Switzerland,  &c.. 
Vol,  I,  Let.  xxxii, 

our 
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"  our  city  having  feveral  branches  of  its  induftry  precarious,  it  often  happens, 
that  the  workmen  are  reduced  to  poverty  by  having  nothing  to  do.  Thus 

"  we  have  a  large  manufacture  of  printed  and  painted  linens ;  which  very  often 
employs  a  great  number  of  persons,  and  at  other  times  very  few.  The  bufi- 
nefs  alfo  of  the  jeweller  and  goldfmith  is  very  precarious  ;  from  whence  the 
fame  confequence  enfues,  and  on  this  account  poverty  and  diflrefs  beget 

*'  fuicide. 

"  The  laft  example  which  happened  this  year,  was  that  of  a  watch-maker, 
"  who  had  lived  a  long  while  in  eafy  circumfiances  by  his  work  ;  but  growing 
'*  indolent  and  carelefs,  he  faw  himfelf  furpaffed  in  his  bufinefs  by  others,  and 
"  his  former  degree  of  afRuence  coniliderably  diminifhed.    He  was  a  poet  alfo 
and  a  wit ;  two  qualities,  which  no  doubt  contributed  to  his  ruin.  He 
wrote  a  treatife  previous  to  his  death,  in  w:hich  he  attempted  to  prove,  that 
he  was  not  guilty  of  killing  himfelf  before  God  under  his  prefent  circum- 
"  ftances.    1  have  feen  his  verfes  and  other  works.    His  papers  fhow  that  he 
^'  was  of  a  very  amorous  complexion,  confumed  with  pride,  and  a  truly  ftngu- 
lar  charafler." 

It  feems  from  hence,  ihat. there  is  a  great  fimilarity  in  one  caufe  of  much 
felf-deftru6lion  in  Geneva  and  England,  viz.  in  that  of  melancholy  or  fpleen, 
which  borders  on  lunacy,  drives  to  defpair,  and  terminates  in  fuicide :  and  it 
will  appear  from  what  follows,  that  England  feems  to  have  no  claim  to  a  pre- 
eminence in  this  bloody  bulinefs  over  the  citizens  of  Geneva  any  more  than  over 
thofe  of  Paris. 

The  prefent  writer  would  have  fpared  no  pains  in  endeavouring  to  furnifh  his 
readers  with  an  average  account  of  the  annual  number  of  fuicides  in  England 
(that  is  of  thofe  whofe  cafes  came  under  legal  cognifance)  had  he  not  found  fo 
little  probabihty  of  obtaining  any  exa£t  and  accurate  information.  The  only 
mode  of  procuring  it  feemed  to  be  from  the  records  of  inquifitions  ufually 
(though  not  always  regularly)  preferved  by  every  coroner  in  the  kingdom  in 
his  own  private  office ;  but  which  not  being  properly  official  papers  do  not  de- 
fcend  to  their  fucceflbrs  ;  and  therefore,  if  a  coroner  has  been  but  a  fliort  time 
in  office,  he  can  furnifli  but  little  account  of  the  matter.  When  the  reader  is 
moreover  informed,  that  moft  counties  have  feveral  coroners  for  the  county  at 

4  l^rge, 
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large,  and  every  city  and  town-corporate  in  the  kingdom  its  own  coroner,  he 
will  fcarce  wonder,  that  the  author  declined  both  the  labour  and  the  expence 
of  undertaking  fo  arduous  a  bulinefs,  as  coUefting  reports  from  fuch  a  nume- 
rous body  of  men,  many  of  whom  perhaps  would  for  various  reafons  have  re- 
fufed  a  compliance  with  his  requeft,  and  thus  have  rendered  the  colledive  ac- 
count very  imperfeft.    But  what  is  more  efpecialiy  to  the  purpofe,  thefe  reports, 
even  fuppofmg  them  faithfully  collected,  muft  have  been  greatly  inadequate  to 
the  main  point  in  view,  viz.  determining  the  "  adual"  number  of  fuicides  in 
the  kingdom  within  any  given  period.    For  the  impeifeclion  of  fuch  a  public 
account  will  be  eafily  allowed,  when  it  is  conlidered,  that  in  fuch  lifts  the  only 
information  tranfmitted  would  have  been  of  the  number  of  inquifitions  taken 
in  a  given  term  of  years  in  cafes  of  fudden  death,  on  which  verdi£ls  either  of 
lunacy  or  felo  de  fe  had  been  found.    Thus  numbers,  who  perhaps  did  volun- 
tarily drown,  or  fhoot,  or  poifon,  or  put  themfelves  to  death  in  any  mode, 
which  from  its  attendant  circumftances  purpofely  fo  contrived  might  render  the 
intention  of  the  party  doubtful,  would  be  excluded  from  this  calculation,  as 
coming  under  the  verdi6t  of  "  accidental  death  or  per  infortunium."    To  which 
if  there  be  added  many  adual  felf-uiurderers,  the  manner  of  whofe  death  is 
never  referred  to  a  coroner's  jury  at  all,  but  is  hufhed  up  from  all  public  noto- 
riety by  the  friends  of  the  deceafed,  it  mull:  be  apparent,  that  a  fmall  propor- 
tion of  the  real  truth  could  be  obtained  from  fuch  a  general  ftatement,  grounded 
only  on  inquifitions  taken  before  coroners.    Still  lefs  could  any  judgment  be 
formed  from  the  verdids  of  a  coroner's  jury,  concerning  the  proportion  of  in- 
nocent and  guilty  fuicide ;  fmce  for  reafons  affigned  in  the  laft  chapter,  huma- 
nity to  the  deceafed  or  his  family  fo  generally  prevails  over  ftri£t  truth  and  juf- 
tice. — However,  what  information  has  been  coUefted  on  the  prefent  occafion 
.   fnall  now  be  communicated ;  which  though  far  from  complete  towards  deter- 
mining the  point  in  hand,  may  yet  ferve  as  a  fort  of  ground- work,  on  which 
to  raife  a  large  additional  fuperftruflure,  without  fear  of  encumbering  or  over- 
loading the  foundation  of  truth. 

It  appears  from  accounts,  which  the  author  has  obtained  from  the  coroners 
of  the  metropohs, — "  That  the  average  number  of  inquifitions  which  have 
**  been  taken  on  the  bodies  of  fuicides  from  what  caufe  foever  within  the  laft 
**  twenty-eight  years,  has  been  about     thirty- two"  each  year  in  London, 

"  South- 
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South wark,  and  Weftminfter.  How  many  or  rather  how  very  few  have 
*'  been  the  verdidls  of  felo  de  fe,  the  author  is  not  at  liberty  to  declare  j  nor 
"  any  other  particulars  indeed,  except  that  the     gloomy  months"  are  totally 

exonerated  from  all  extraordinary  burden  of  this  crime  above  thofe  of  a 

more  ferene  and  enlivening  temperature-" 

The  following  particulars  are  colleded  from  the  accounts  with  which  the 
author  has  been  favoured  by  the  feveral  coroners  in  the  county  of  Kent.    "  That 

the  average  number  of  fuicides  on  whofe  bodies  inquifitions  have  been  taken 
*'  for  the  laft  [d]  eighteen  years,  has  been  upwards  of  "  thirty-two"  each  year; 

— that  out  of  the  whole  number  for  eighteen  years  (amounting  to  five  hun- 
"  dred  and  eighty)      fixteen"  only  have  been  adjudged  felones  de  fe,  and  all 

the  reft  lunatics  — that  out  of  the  whole  number     three-fourths"  have  de- 

ftroyed  themfelves  by  the  mode  of  hanging  s — that  the  proportion  of  males 
"  to  females  has  been  about  "  two-thirds"  of  the  former; — that  no  one  fea- 

fon  or  month  of  the  year  can  be  charged  with  its  a6lual  commiffion  above 

another  [eJ  ; — nor  has  any  one  year  in  the  above  period  been  more  particularly 

"  diftin- 

[d]  The  average  number  of  years  coIle£ted  frem  the  different  accounts  of  the  Kentifli  coroners  is 
^eighteen,  as  twenty-eight  was  of  the  coroners  of  the  metropolis. 

[e]  However,  the  fuppofed  influence  of  the  gloom  of  November  towards  the  produftion  of  much 
fuicide,  has  been  happily  arrefted  and  worked  up  with  great  poetic  propriety  and  energy  by  the  writer 
of  the  following  beautiful  Ode. — The  author  of  this  work  makes  no  doubt  but  the  public  will  join  with 
him  in  returning  thanks  to  the  "  Lady,"  who  wrote  it,  for  the  liberty  fhe  has  given  him  of  introduc- 
ing a  compofition  of  fo  much  genius  and  merit  to  their  notice.    He  is  only  forry,  that  he  has  not  the 

.  further  liberty  of  declaring  her  name. 

The    progress    of  NOVEMBER. 
An  ODE. 
I. 

Now  yellow  autumn's  leafy  ruins  lie 

In  faded  fplendor  on  the  defert  plain, 
Far  from  the  noife  of  madding  crowds  I  fly 
To  wake  in  folitude  the  myftic  ftrain  : 
A  theme  of  imporc  high  i  dare  to  fiiig, 
While  fate  impels  my  hand  to  ftrike  the  trembling  ftring. 

Bright 
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diHingulflied  by  its  pradice  than  another     that  "  one  hundred"  more  in* 

quifitions 

II.  •         '  ^ 

Bright  on  my  harp  the  meteors  gleam. 

As  glancing  through  the  night  they  fhine  ; 
Now  the  winds  hov/1,  the  ravens  fcream, 
And  yelling  ghofts  the  chorus  join  : 
Chimeras  dire  from  fancy's  deepeft  hell 
Fly  o'er  yon  hallowed  tower,  and  toll  the  paffing  bell, 

III. 

November  hears  the  difmal  found. 

As  flow  advancing  from  the  pole, 
He  leads  the  months  their  wintry  round  : 
The  blackening  clouds  attendant  roll, 
Where  frown  a  giant-band,  the  fons  of  care. 
Dark  thoughts,  prefages  fell,  and  comfortlefs  defpair. 

IV. 

O'er  Britain's  ifle  they  fpread  their  wings. 

And  fhades  of  death  difmay  the  land  j 
November  wide  his  mantle  flings. 

And  lifting  high  his  vengeful  hand,  •* 
Hurls  down  the  demon  fpleen  ;  with  pow'rs  combined 
To  check  the  fprings  of  life,  and  crufli  th'  enfeebled  mind. 

V. 

Thus  drear  dominion  he  maintains. 

Beneath  a  cold  inclement  fky, 
While  noxious  fogs,  and  drizzling  rains 
On  nature's  fickening  bofom  lie  : 
The  opening  rofe  of  youth  untimely  fades, 
And  hope's  fair  friendly  light  beams  dimly  through  the  fhades, 

VL 

Now  prowls  abroad  the  ghaftly  fiend 

"  Fell  Suicide  5" — whom  phrenfy  bore. 
His  brows  with  writhing  ferpents  twined 
His  mantle  fteept  in  human  gore. 
The  livid  flames  around  his  eye-balls  play, 
Stern  horror  ftalks  before,  and  death  purfues  his  way. 


Ihtk ! 
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**  quifitions  have  been  taken  on  the  bodies  of  faicides  in  the  latter  nine  years 

than 

VII. 

Hark  !  is  not  that  the  fatal  ftroke  ?— 
See  where  the  bleeding  viSim  lies  ! 
The  bonds  of  focial  feeling  broke, 
Difmayed  the  frantic  fpirit  flies. 
Creation  ftarts,  and  fhrinking  nature  views, 
Appall'd,  the  blow  which  Heaven's  firft  rights  fubdues. 

viir. 

Behold,  the  weight  of  woes  combined 

A  "  woman"  has  the  pow'r  to  fcorn  j 
Her  infant  race  to  fhame  configned, 
A  name  difgraced,  a  fortune  torn, 
She  meets  refolved  :  and  combating  defpair. 
Supports  alone  the  ills  a  "  coward"  durft  not  fhare, 

IX. 

I  On  languor,  luxury,  and  pride, 

The  fubtle  fiend  employs  his  fpell  j 
Where  felfifli  fordid  paflious  bide  ; 
Where  weak  impatient  fpirits  dwell ; 
Where  thought  oppreffive  from  itfelf  would  fly, 
And  feek  relief  from  time,  in  dark  eternity. 

X. 

Far  from  the  fcenes  of  guilty  death 
My  wearied  fpirit  feeks  to  reft, — 
Why  fudden  ftops  my  ftruggling  breath  ? 
Why  throbs  fo  ftrong  my  aching  breaft  ? 
Hark  !  founds  of  horror  fweep  the  troubled  glade. 
Far  on  a  whirlwind  borne,  the  fatal  month  is  fled, 

XI. 

1  watched  his  flight,  and  faw  him  bear 

To  Saturn's  orb  the  fullen  band  ; 
There  winter  chills  the  lingering  year, 
And  gloom  eternal  fliades  the  land  : 
On  a  lone  rock,  far  in  a  ftormy  main. 
In  cheerlefs  prifon  pent,  I  heard  the  ghofts  complain. 

Some 
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than  were  in  the  former  nine  ;  confequently  that  fuicide  is  an  increafing  evil 
in  the  [f]  county  of  Kent." 

The  metropolis  is  fuppofed  to  contain  at  lead  eight-hundred-thoufand  inha- 
bitants, and  the  county  of  Kent  about  two-hundred-thoufand.  It  appears  then, 
as  far  as  the  records  of  the  coroners  can  diredl  us,  that  the  number  of  fuicides 
are  nearly  equal  in  both  j  from  whence  it  (hould  feem  to  follow,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  practice  in  queflion  is  four  times 
greater  in  the  county  of  Kent  than  in  the  metropolis.  Now  as  this  is  a  calcu- 
lation, which  can  fcarce  be  admitted  as  true,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  endea- 
vour to  account  for  this  great  redundancy,  which  appears  on  the  records  of  the 
Kentilh  coroners,  when  compared  with  thofe  of  their  brethren  in  the  metro-* 
polis. 

In  the  firft  place  it  may  be  obferved,  that  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  this- 
county  to  the  metropolis,  a  number  of  fuicides  are  known  to  be  committed  in- 
it  (and  which  confequently  will  be  regiftered  in  the  county)  whofe  perpetra- 
tors'  ufual  refidence  v/as  in  London,  where  they  imbibed  all  their  notions  of 
fuicide,  as  well  as  their  immediate  reafons  for  its  praftice.  Such  therefore 
ought  in  truth  to  fwell  the  London  rather  than  the  country  lifts.  But  though, 
it  be  impoffible  to  afcertain  this  matter  with  any  accuracy,  yet  it  will  be  allowed 
to  be  one  evident  caufe  of  an  *'  apparent"  increafe-of  fuicide  in  the  county,  of 
which  a  certain  proportion,  and  that  probably  a  large  one,  in  ftrid:  truth  and 
juf^ice  appertains  to  the  metropolis. 

XII. 

Some  pow'r  unfeen  denies  my  verfe 

The  hallow'd  veil  of  fate  to  rend  : 
Now  fudden  blafts  the  founds  difperfe, 
And  fancy's  infpirations  end  : 
While  rufhing  winds  in  wild  difcordance  jar, 
And  winter  calls  the  ikirms  around  his  icy  car. 

[f]  If  it  be  permitted  to  make  a  rough  calculation  of  the  number  of  fuicides  in  all  England,  on  v/hofe 
bodies  inquifitions  are  taken  and  the  verdift  of  lunacy  or  felo  de  fe  found,  from  the  proportion  of  its 
inhabitants  to  thofe  of  Kent,  they  amount  to  near  "  one  thoufand"  every  year  ;  independent  of  thofe, 
whofe  bodies  are  nev'er  brought  before  a  coroner  at  all,  or  who  are  fheltered  from  public  notoriety 
under  the  verdi£l  of  "  accidental"  death. — This  is  reckoning  fix  millions  of  inhabitants  in  England, 
after  thofe  of  London  and  Kent  (about  one  million)  are  deduifted.  Neither  is  there  any  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  they  are  not  increafmg  all  over  England,  as  much  as  they  are  found  to  do  in  Kent. 

Z  z  2  Again; 
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Again a  comparative  paucity  of  inhabitants  neceflaiily  connects  the  indi- 
viduals of  which  it  is  compofed  with  each  other ; — confequently  the  whole 
mode  of  each  other's  life,  and  particularly  any  extraordinary  a6lion  mufl:  be 
better  known  and  more  difcuffed  in  a  country-town  or  village  than  in  a  large 
and  over-grown  city.  In  this  latter  the  inhabitants  feldom  enter  into  the  con- 
cerns of  their  near  neighbours,  fcarce  know  who  they  are,  or  trouble  themfelves 
about  any  of  their  a6lions,  in  which  they  themfelves  have  no  immediate  in- 
tereft.  When  a  man  deilroys  himfelf  in  a  country-town  or  village,  it  is  next 
to  impoffible  to  conceal  the  matter  from  the  knowledge  of  his  neighbours. 
Hence  it  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  fcarce  a  fuicide  can  be  perpetrated  in  a 
country-place  or  fmall  town,  which  is  not  regularly  brought  before  a  coroner's 
jury }  lince  an  outcry  would  immediately  be  raifed  againft  an  omiffion  of  that 
kind  ;  and  the  minifter  or  parifh- officers  having  once  had  their  fufpicions  raifed, 
would  not  eafily  be  induced  to  proceed  to  chriftian  burial  without  proper  au- 
thority. But  how  different  from  this  is  the  cafe  in  the  metropolis !  and  how 
eafy  is  it  to  conceal  a  crime  of  this  nature  fo  as  to  prevent  its  ever  becoming  a 
fubje£l  of  legal  inquiry  !  And  as  the  friends  of  the  deceafed  will  -naturally  be 
inclined  to  do  fo  in  many  cafes,  the  affertion  can  fcarce  be  deemed  an  oifence 
againft  truth,  which  maintains,  that  the  bodies  of  many  a6lual  fuicides  in  the 
^metropolis  are  never  fubmitted  to  the  infpedion  of  a  jury  — and  this  without 
any  blame  on  the  proper  officer,  who  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  know  any  thing 
of  the  matter.  This  caufe,  which  though  it  cannot  from  its  nature  be  brought 
to  proof,  may  with  much  reafon  be  concluded  to  exift,  will  account  for  another 
fhare  of  the  "  apparent"  inequality  and  great  excefs  of  country  above  town- 
fuicide  : — a  fudden  death  in  the  former  muft  almoft  always  be  known  and 
brought  to  legal  inquifition,  but  in  the  latter  may  be,  and  no  doubt  very  often 
is,  concealed  from  public  notice. 

It  appears  further  from  the  above  accounts,  that  "  hanging"  is  by  far  the 
moft  ufual  mode  of  felf-deftru6tion  in  the  country ;  fince  not  lefs  than  three- 
fourths"  of  the  v/hole  number  of  fuicides  in  the  county  of  Kent  during  the  laft 
eighteen  years  have  adopted  that  mode.  The  writer  is  not  empowered  to  fpeak 
from  authority,  as  to  the  moll:  prevalent  mode  of  felf-murder  in  the  metropolis, 
but  he  ventures  to  maintain,  that  a  great  fhare  of  it  is  perpetrated  by  other 
methods  than  hanging,  and  thofe  lefs  neceffarily  determinate  of  the  intention  of 

the 
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the  party.  As  London- fuicides  are  fo  frequently  people  of  fortune,  rank  ^.nd- 
confequence — "  fuch"  difdain  application  to  the  ignoble  halter  on  thefe  defpe-. 
rate  fervices,  preferring  a  more  gentleman-like  [g]  exit  by  means  of  the  fvvord 
or  piftol.  The  circumftance  of  fo  much  fuicide  by  hanging  in  the  country  in- 
dicates,  that  its  propenfity  there  chiefly  exifts  among  thofe  of  low  or  middling 
rank;  indeed  fuch  are  the  generality  of  its  fixed  inhabitants.  Hence  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  though  the  verdid  will  be  generally  favourable,  yet  lefs  pains  wiU 
be  taken  to  avoid  "  all"  legal  procefs  in  full  form  on  the  body  of  one  of  mid- 
dling degree  than  of  fuperior  ftation ;  fince  the  deference  paid  to  rank  in  "  life" 
will  be  extended  even  beyond  *'  death."  From  whence  alfo  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  fuicide,  being  much  oftener  committed  by  people  of  rank  in  London  than 
in  the  country,  will  oftener  be  concealed  from  public  obfervation  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter,  and  no  account  taken  of  it ;  which  alfo  tends  to  diminifii  the 
true  number  of  fuicides  on  the  lifts  of  the  London  officers  ;  and  this  without  fault 
of  their  own,  as  they  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  matter. 

Hanging  alfo  difcovering  in  the  nature  of  its  procefs  ftrong  marks  of  being: 
altogether  voluntary,  the  verdidl  lunacy  at  lea  ft  can  fcarce  ever  be  avoided  j 
whereas  when  the  piftol  is  ufed,  there  is  room  for  the  fuppofed  interference  of 
"  accident"  or  unintentional  difcharge-j  and  no  doubt  many  a  real  felf-mur- 
derer's  death  has  been  adjudged  *'  accidental,"  bccaufe  it  could  not  clearly  be 
proved  to  be  otherwife.    But  as  the  ufe  of  the  piftol  is  much  more  frequent  in 
town  than  in  the  country,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  there  is  great  probability 
of  many  more  cafes  of  real  felf- murder  being  brought  in     accidental"  death 
in  town  than  in  the  country;  which  is  another  caufe  tending  to  bring  the  num- 
bers in  each  more  on  a  level  than  they  appear  to  be  from  the  reports  of  the 
coroners.    The  cafe  of  voluntary      drowning"  too  may  indeed  appear  acci- 
dental either  in  town  or  country;  but  as  all  attendant  circumftances  are  generally, 
more  known  in  the  latter,  truth  is  more  likely  to  have  place ;  efpecially  as  the 
favourable  verdi6l  of  lunacy  is  almoft  fure  to  follow.    But  as  the  number  of 
accidental  deaths  (as  by  verdi6l  brought  in)  muft  be  great  amid  great  popu- 

[g]  The  author  recollefts  a  iTory  he  has  heard  related  of  one  gentleman  of  confequence  remarking 
on  another  gentleman's  fiiicide  by  hanging,  "  What  a  low-ininded  wretch  to  apply  to  the  halter! 

"  Had  he  (hot  himfelf  like  a  gentleman  I  coidd  have  forgiven  him."  See  more  of  proferfional 

modes  of  fuicide  towards  the  end  of  the  next  chapter, 

loufnefsj 
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loufnefs,  it  is  more  than  probable  (where  the  clrcumftances  were  at  all  doubtFul 
and  would  therefore  be  deemed  accidental)  that  a  proportion  of  them  is  really 
due  to  the  calculation  of  fuicide,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  fet  againfc  the 
country-lifts.  In  many  modes  of  fuicide  then  the  number  of  *'  accidental" 
verdids  in  cafes  of  real  fuicide  is  likely  to  be  much  greater  in  London  than  in 
the  country,  from  the  number  of  doubtful  cafes  being  of  neceffity  fo  much 
greater.  From  all  which  circumftances  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  why  there  fhould 
be  a  gr^at  probability,  that  the  records  of  the  coroners  in  the  metropolis  will 
furnifh  a  much  fmaller  number  of  inquifitions  on  fuicide  than  thofe  of  the 
country.  Much  fuicide  muft:  neceffarily  be  concealed  from  the  officers  of 
juf^ice,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  fudden  and  violent  death.  It  is  no  one's  in- 
tei'efi'  to  inform  againft  it neither  is  there  any  puniihni^nt  incurred  nor  mif- 
chief  done  to  another  by  a  failure  of  difcovery.  No  wonder  therefore,  that  it 
will  always  be  concealed  as  much  as  poffible  by  the  forrowing  friends.  But 
where  is  the  place  of  equal  advantage  for  the  concealment  of  every  mifdemeanour, 
as  amid  the  bufy  fcenes  and  [h]  concourfe  of  the  metropolis? 

But  if  attention  moreover  be  paid  to  the  flagrant  caufes  of  modern  fuicide,  it 
is  almofl:  impoffible  to  fuppofe,  that  an  excefs  of  it  lliould  really  exift  in  the 
country,  above  what  is  to  be  found  in  that  fpot,  where  all  thofe  caufes  fiourifh 
and  concentrate.  If  difappointed  paffions  lead,  as  they  do,  to  fuch  frequent 
felf-murder,  where  is  there  more  food  for  their  rage  than  in  the  jarring  pur- 
fuits  and  interefts  of  the  metropolis  ?  If  diffipation  tend  to  poverty  and  diftrefs, 
to  defpair  and  fuicide,  vs^here  are  its  profufe  fcenes  to  be  indulged  like  as  in  the 
metropohs  ?  If  gambling  be  the  fruitful  fource  of  fo  much  voluntary  flaughter, 
where  are  its  temptations  exhibited  and  its  deceits  pracfifed  with  fuch  zeal  and 
perfeverance,  as  in  the  metropohs  ?  Laftly,  if  this  daring  crime  muft  at  all 
tim.es  receive  its  principal  encouragement  from  a  defiance  of  all  that  is  ferious 
and  virtuous,  from  an  overturning  all  aw-e  and  reverence  for  the.  Deity,  and  all 
dread  of  future  profpefls ; — where,  where  is  fuch  an  open  and  general  contempt 
of  all  religious  principles  difcovered,  as  in  the  metropolis  ?  It  cannot  be,  but 
that  certain  caufes  will  have  certain  effects,  and  produce  a  number  of  fuicides 

[h]  It  is  alfo  to  be  noticed  in  favour  of  concealment  of  fuicide  in  the  metropolis,  that  there  is  only 
one  coroner  for  London  and  Southvvark,  and  another  for  Weftminfter,  but  not  fewer  than  feventeen 
fpr.  the  county  of  Kent. 

propor- 
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proportioned  to  the  number  of  inhabitants ;  nay  even  in  an  increafed  ratio,  as 
thofe  numbers  are  drawn  into  a  fmall  comparative  compafs ;  whereby  both  the 
opportunities  of  vice  and  the  contagion  of  evil  example  adt  with  redoubled 
energy.  It  cannot  be  from  the  experience  of  all  ages,  but  that  as  an  overgrov/n 
capital  muft  abound  itfelf,  fo  it  mull  fet  example  to  the  country  in  every  fpecies 
of  diflipation,  profligacy  and  vice.  But  that  country  in  imbibing  its  principles 
has  alfo  imitated  its  praftice;  and  it  is  determined  on  the  furefl  grounds  (viz. 
from  the  number  of  inquifitions  a61ual]y  taken)  that  there  has  been  a  confi- 
derable  increafe  of  late  years  in  the  perpetration  of  felf-murder.  This  fnould  at 
leaft  warn  the  country  of  its  own  evil  proceedings,  without  endeavouring  to  fhelter 
itfelf  under  the  example  and  predominancy  of  vice  confpicuous  in  the  capital. 

Another  particular  is  to  be  learned  from  the  above  accounts,  which  refpefts 
the  comparative  ftate  of  fuicide  in  England  and  Geneva.  If  we  take  the  Lon- 
don-account, as  it  ftands  in  the  coroner's  lifts,  of  about  thirty-two  each  year 
out  of  eight-hundred-thoufand  inhabitants,  and  compare  it  with  the  Geneva- 
account  of  the  fame  nature,  being  e'ight  each  year  [i]  out  of  twenty-five-thou- 
fand  inhabitants,  the  proportion  of  fuicide  in  Geneva  is  eight  times  greater  than 
that  in  London  j — a  proportion  which  can  fcarce  be  credited.  This  therefore 
is  a  further  proof,  that  the  calculation  of  adual  fuicide  in  London  cannot  be 
made  with  the  lead  degree  of  precifion  from  the  number  of  inquifitions  taken 
by  coroners.  The  inhabitants  of  Kent  are  ftated  at  about  two-hundred-thou- 
fandj  and  the  annual  number  of  filicides,  according  to  inquifitions  taken,  at 
thirty-two  j  which  makes  the  proportion  of  Genevan  to  Kentilli  fuicide  as  two 
to  one :  this  proportion,  all  circumftances  confidered,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
exceed  the  truth.  But  though  the  honour  of  the  county  muft  needs  be  vindi- 
cated from  having  four  times  as  much  fuicide  committed  in  it,  as  there  is  in  the 
metropolis  (which  it  appears  to  have  from  the  inquifitions  of  coroners,  and  which 
would  make  Geneva  bear  the  proportion  to  London  of  eight  to  one) ;  yet  the 
conclufion  feems  juft,  that  more  fuicide  in  proportion  to  its  number  of  inha- 

[i]  It  muft  be  prefumed,  that  the  fame  caiifes  a£l  in  Geneva  as  in  England,  towards  "  keeping 
down"  the  ^pparen;  number  of  fuicides;  and  that  therefore  "eight"  is  only  the  oftenfible  number  in 
their  regifters,  as  "  thirty-two"  is  in  London ;  but  that  neither  comes  near  the  truth  as  to  the  adiual 
frequency  of  the  crime.  Were  not  this  the  cafe,  there  would  have  been  no  pretence  for  a  notoriety 
-of  its  pradlice  in  either  place. 

bitants 
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bitants  is  annually  committed  in  Geneva  than  in  London  :  which  is  fufficient  to 
free  this  ifland  from  the  imputation  under  which  it  has  fo  long  laboured,  of 
producing  more  felf-murder  than  any  other  [k]  nation.  It  appears  alfo  from 
the  account  given  above  of  Geneva-fuicide,  that  it  is  alfo  an  increafing  evil  there, 
as  well  as  in  England  j  iince  though  eight  are  faid  to  be  the  average-number  of 
fuicides  in  former  years,  yet  that  the  laft  ten  years  exhibit  on  the  regifters  a  lift 
of  one  hundred  fuicides,  which  is  ten  a  year.  The  fame  proportion  of  male 
and  female  fuicide  prevails  in  both  countries.— But  leaving  thefe  calculations  in 
which  accuracy  is  neither  attainable  nor  of  much  importance,  tbofe  caufes  fhall 
"be  traced  out  in  the  following  chapter,  which  furnifh  their  joint  concurrence  to 
the  produdion  of  fo  much  fuicide  in  this  ifland,  as  is  fufficient,  if  not  faper- 
latively,  yet  emphatically,  to  brand  it  with  a  dreadful  propenfity  towards  its 
commiflion. 


C    H    A    P.  V. 

Particular  caufes  concurring  to  fuicide  in  England  opeiied. — JVfjatever  dejlroys  equa^ 
nimity  of  temper  tends  towards  fuicide.- — Englifj  not  famous  for  equanimity  j 
foon  elated  or  depreffed. — Caufes  produBive  of  unevennefs  oftejnper^  of  low  fpiritSy 
melancholy,  and  fuicide. — Climate  .-^Animal  food. — Spirituous  liquors. — T^ea. — 
Coal. — Habits  oJ'i?idolence  and fedentary  employments  produce  ill-health.,  nervous  affec- 
tions, &c.  endi?ig  in  jnelancholy  and  lunacy. — Strong  confiitutions  may  held  outy 
but  delicate  ones  'will  fuffer  from  the  above  caifes. — Nervous  affeBions  the  worfi 
and  mcfl  defperate  of  all  human  diforders^  and  end  often  in  melancholic  fuicide.-—' 
From  their  frequency  ftyled  the  "  Englifh  Malady." — -Caifes  of  fuicide  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Englifh.— Firmnefs.—Ficklenefs.— Impatient  alike  of 

{k]  "  Suicide  is'  very  frequent  at  Geneva.  I  am  told  This  has  been  the  cafe  ever  fince  the  oldeft 
people  of  the  republic  can  remember;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  happens  oftener  here  ("  he 
is  writing  from  Geneva")  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  than  in  England  or  any  other 
country  of  Europe.  '  The  multiplicity  of  inftances,  which  have  occurred  fmce  1  have  been  here  is 
aftonifliing."  Dr.  Moore's  Travels  through  Switzerland,  &c.  Vol.  I.  Lett,  xxxii. 
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frofpertty  and  aduerjity ;  neither  of  which  they  bear  'with  temper. — Ennui  of  the 
Englijld. — High  contempt  of  death. — Refinement  of  principle. — '^ick  fenfihility 
joined  ivith  gravity  of  temper. — Great  degree  of  conflitutional  liberty  a  fource  of 
impatience  and  fuicide. — Whimfcal  and  profcjfional  modes  of  filicide. — Remarks  on 
above  caiifes. — The  abomination  of  felf-murder  feated  in  infidelity  and  licentioufaefs 
of  manners ;  and  in  thefe  and  their  fatal  confequences  our  ifland  abounds.— Con- 
duding  refeBions. 

IT  may  be  laid  clown  as  a  general  maxim,  that  a  certain  equanimity  of  temper 
equally  rempved  from  the  points  of  exceffive  exaltation  or  depreffion  of 
fpirits,  is  the  leaft  liable  to  urge  its  poffeffor  to  the  commiflion  of  fuicide.  If 
it  be  afked,  "  what  can  an  extraordinary  fhare  of  vivacity  or 'exhilaration  of  the 
*'  fpirits  have  to  do  with  fuicide  ?"  it  may  readily  be  anfwered,  that  as  well  from 
the  imbecillity  of  the  human  frame  and  conftitution,  which  is  not  able  to. 
fuftain  a  perpetual  exertion  or  violent  flow  of  fpirits,  as  from  the  numberlefs 
fcenes  of  imprudence,  extravagance,  and  vice,  into  which  high  fpirits  fo  often 
inveigle  their  poffefTor,  and  which  frequently  end  in  a  courfe  of  time  in  re- 
pentant diftradion  and  defpair; — that  from  thefe  caufes,  the  point  of  violent 
depreffion  in  thofe  moft  famed  for  the  exuberance  of  their  fpirits  at  a  certain 
time  of  life,  does  often  on  the  whole,  and  before  their  days  are  finilhed,  exceed 
the  point  of  exhilaration ;  and  thus  even  an  uncommon  fhare  of  vivacity  may 
prepare  its  own  way  for  the  commiflion  of  fuicide. 

Now  the  Englifli  are  great  fl:rangers  to  that  equanimity  of  temper,  which 
preferves  the  mind  [l]  calm  in  adverflty  and  compofed  in  profperity,  and  which 
is  a  mark  of  true  fortitude  and  wifdom^'infomuch  that  their  national  impatience 
is  remarked  by  all  foreigners.  Their  verfatility  of  temper  is  very  obfervable  j 
a  trifle  elates,  a  trifle -deprefles  them,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  extreme  both  in 
their  joys  and  forrows.    But  as  more  caufes  of  [m]  deje6lion  than  joyfulnefs 

ufually 

[l]  ^quam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 

Servare  mentem ;  non  fecus  in  bonis 

Ab  infolenti  temperatam 

L«titia.  HoR. 

»  [m]  It  ivas  Dr.  Johnfon's  opinion,  that  the  evils  of  human  life  preponderated  againft  its  enjoyments; 
and  this  opinion  he  would  enforce  (as  fome  of  his  biographers  remark)  by  an  obfervation  of  the  general 
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ufually  intervene,  the  former  is  the  extreme  to  which  they  are  moft  liable,  and' 
which  leads  them  into  melancholy,  defpair  and  fuicide.  Whatever  therefore 
tends  to  deflroy  this  defirable  equanimity  of  temper,  tends  alfo  to  "  prepare" 
the  mind  under  a  proper  combination  of  circumftances  for  the  perpetration  of 
felf-murder.  An  inquiry  then  fhall  be  made  into  the  caufes,  which  are  generally 
fuppofed  to  exert  their  influence  over  an  Enghihman's  conftitution,  and  which,, 
by  difturbing  the  ferenity  of  his  temper,  tend  to  deprefs  his  fpirits,  and  thus 
incline  him  to  tread  in  thofe  paths  of  melancholy  and  defpair,  which  lead  to 
felf-deftru6tion. 

The  firft  point  that  occurs  for  confideration  is  the  nature  of  that  climate,  in 
which  an  Englilhman  breathes  j  how  far  it  is  capable  of  affeding  his  health 
and  conftitution,  and  what  may  be  its  influence  towards  debilitating  the  animal 
economy,  deprefEng  the  fpirits,  and  thus  urging  to  a  languor  and  wearinefs  of 
life  ?  It  would  be  a  wafte  of  time  to  fet  about  proving  fo  plain  a  point,  as  that 
various  climes  produce  various  effefts  on  the  human  conflitution ;  and  that  the 
peculiar  tone  and  habit  of  the  body  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  exalting  or 
depreffing  the  vigour  of  the  mind.  Now  what  the  inhabitants  of  other  regions, 
who  enjoy  a  more  conflant  and  fettled  atmofphere  only  can  feel  by  travelling 
into  different  countries,  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  experience  to  a  certain 
degree,  at  different  times,  by  abiding  in  their  own :  and  though  they  can  never 
be  faid  to  fuffer  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  yet  they  are  often  fenfible  of 
changes  more  fudden,  and  therefore  more  trying  to  the  conftitution,  than  they 
are  who  conilantly  live  in  a  burning  or  frozen  region.  For  t-iiefe  frequent 
viciffitudes  of  weather  mufl  needs  have  a  great  eifeft  on  the  habit  of  body;, 
and  though  a  ftout  and  robuft  conftitution  may  withftand  their  attacks,  yet 
they  muft  be  feverely  felt  by  invalids.  It  is  well  known,  how  much  the  fpirits 
of  Englifhmen  depend  on  the  gloom  or  funfhine  of  the  day  j  and  how,  like 

ufe  of  narcotics  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  as  in  the  eaftern  and  fouthern  countries,  of  opium  ;  in  the- 
weftern  and  northern,  of  fpirituous  liquors  and  tobacco;  and  into  this  principle  he  refolved  moft  of  the 
temptations  to  ebriety.  He  has  been  heard  alfo  to  remark,  that  fince  the  difufe  of  "  fmoking"  among 
the  better  fort  of  people,  fuicide  has  been  more  frequent  in  this  country  than  before. 

It  is  prefumed,  that  the  principle  on  which  Dr.  Johnfon  could  maintain,  that  fmoking  was  a  pre- 
ventive of  fuicide  muft  be,  that  the  "  compofednefs"  of  a  pipe,  when  a  man  was  in  the  habit  of  uiing 
one,  tended  much  to  blunt  the  keen  edge  of  diftrefs  and  focrow.. 

vanes. 
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vanes,  they  veer  with  the  wind  through  every  point  of  exhilaration  and  depref- 
fion.  An  atmofphere  therefore  fo  remarkable  as  our  own  for  its  variablenefs, 
and  which  is  fo  often  and  fo  fuddenly  changed  from  clearnefs  and  ferenity  into 
raoifture  and  thick  vapour,  muft  be  the  occafion  of  much  change  in  the  tone 
of  the  human  body,  and  caufe  an  uneven  and  irregular  flow  of  the  animal 
fpirits.  When  a  man  is  troubled  with  fplenetic  and  atrabilarious  diforders,  it 
is  ufual  to  fay,  he  is  "  vapourifhj" — a  metaphorical  expreflion  plainly  derived 
from  the  influence,  which  the  exhalations  or  vapours  of  the  air  are  fuppofed  to 
exert  over  the  health  and  fpirits.  A  pure  air  contributes  to  the  health  of  the 
body,  the  ferenity  of  the  mind,  and  the  exertion  of  all  the  mental  faculties  :  all 
which  are  fo  many  obftacles  in  the  way  of  fuicide.  A  moifl:  air  on  the  contrary 
obfl:r.uds  perfpiration  and  promotes  putrefa6lion ;  it  generates  nervous  and  all 
other  diforders,  debilitates  the  human  frame,  and  fetters  down  the  powers  of 
the  underfl:anding :  but  all  this  tends  to  deprefs  the  fpirits,  to  nourifli  melan- 
choly [n]  and  to  terminate  in  fuicide.  The  nature  of  our  climate  then,  by  often 
bringing  us  into  a  low  and  debilitated  ftate  of  body  and  mind,  or  by  a6ling 
powerfully  on  fuch  confl:itutions,  as  are  already  weakened  by  other  diforders, 
contributes  much  to  engender  that  liflleflhefs  and  melancholy,  which  is  the 
parent  of  fuch  [o]  frequent  fuicide. 

Another  caufe  deflrudive  of  equanimity  of  temper,  and  apt  to  occafion  an 
uneven  flow  of  fpirits,  and  particularly  in  making  them  fink  towards  the  point 
of  depreffion,  is  the  large  ufe  of  grofs  and  animal  food,  of  which  the  Englifli- 
man's  daily  confumption  is  greater  than  that  of  moft  other  nations.  Animal 

[nJ  "  A  moift  air  is  lefs  fuited  than  a  dry  one  to  abforb  the  effluvia  of  bodies,  particularly  of  the 
human  body,  as  the  perfpiratory  and  puhnonary  difcharges.  It  alfo  promotes  the  putrefaftion  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  fubftances.  Hence  may  be  derived  in  fome  meafure  the  effe£ts  of  a  moift  air  on 
the  mind  and  intelledls.  The  found  ftate  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  health  of  the  body,  is  nearly 
conne<Sted  with  the  freedom  and  regularity  of  perfpiration  ;  and  the  obftruilion  of  this  difcharge  is  ge- 
nerally attended  with  low  fpirits.    The  obftruftion  therefore  which  a  moift  air  gives  to  perfpiration,  is 

a  prefumption,  that  it  is  unfavourable  to  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  underftanding."  —Falconer's 

Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Climate  on  the  Manners,  &c.    410.    B.  I.  C.  xxiii. 

[0]  «  A  breath  *  thou  art 

Servile  to  all  the  fkiey  influence."  ^ 
/  '  Shakespeare,  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

*  Meaning  life.  ^ 

A  a  a  2  food 
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food  abounds  more  in  ftrong  nutritive  juices  than  vegetable.  When  taken 
therefore  in  too  great  plenty,  it  will  occafion  a  redundancy  of  nourifhraent,  by 
which  the  velTels  will  be  diftended,  a  load  will  be  laid  on  the  digeftive  organs  of 
the  body,  and  a  plethora  will  enfue,  which  muft  either  be  carried  off  by  violent 
exercife,  or  by  the  efforts  of  nature  in  the  crifis  of  a  fever.  But  as  frequent 
ficknefs  weakens  and  impairs  the  general  ftate  of  the  health  and  conftitution, 
fo  it  tends  to  deftroy  an  equanimity  of  temper,  to  caufe  uneafy  and  fretful  fen- 
fations,  to  produce  difguft  at  life,  impatience  and  defpondency.  Yet  further, 
as  if  the  "  quality"  of  the  food  itfelf,  when  largely  taken,  were  not  fufficient 
to  diforder  the  human  frame,  every  provocative  that  rich  and  poignant  fauces 
can  excite,  or  the  exquiiite  exertion  of  the  culinary  art  can  fuggeft,  is  added  ta 
ffimulate  the  appetite,  and  thus  increafe  the  *'  quantity."  The  difficulty  of 
digeflion  is  hereby  completed ;  our  food  is  not  eafily  affimilated  j  and  we  all  ex- 
perience at  times  the  ill  effects  of  impofmg  too  hard  a  tafk  on  our  digeftive 
faculties,  by  that  complication  of  diforders,  by  that  languor  and  [p]  dejeftion 
of  fpirits,  which  follows  on  thefe  oppreffions  and  crudities  of  the  ftomach. — 
"  Do  you  wonder  (fays  Seneca)  that  difeafes  are  innumerable  ? — ^number  the 
*'  cooks  [q^]." 

Another  caufe  highly  tending  to  deftroy  all  equanimity  of  temper  is  to  be 
drawn  from  an  exceffive  ufe  of  ftrong  and  fpirituous  liquors.  Thefe  forts  of 
cordials  are  known  to  be  latent  poifons,  which  may  exhilarate  for  a  time,  but 
which  deprefs  for  ever  after*    They  even  lofe  their  fhort  enlivening  quality  by 

frequent 

[p]  corpus  onuftura 

Hefternis  vitiis  animum  quoque  praegravat  una.—— -HoR. 

[q^]  It  is  trufted,  that  the  learned  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed.  at  the  following  quotation  from 
Seneca,  Ep.  xcv.  where  is  more  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

Non  eft  mirum  medicinam  tunc  minus  negotii  habuiffe  firmis  adhuc  folidifque  corporibus  &  facili 
cibo  nec  per  artem  voluptatemque  corrupto.  Qui  (cibus)  poftquam  coepit  non  ad  tollendam,  fed  ad 
irritandam  famem  quaeri ;  &  inventas  funt  mille  condituras,  quibus  aviditas  excitaretur  ;  quae  defide- 
rantibus  alimenta  erant,  onera  funt  plertis.  Inde  pallor  &  nervorum  tremor,  &  miferabilior  ex  cru- 
ditatibus  quam  ex  fame  macics.  Inde  incerti  labantium  pedes  &  femper  qualis  in  ipsa  ebrietate  titu- 
batio.  Inde  in  totam  cutem  humor  admiflus  diftentufque  venter,  dum  male  afluefcit  plus  capere  quam 
poterat.  Inde  fuffufio  luridae  bilis  &  decolor  vultus  tabefque  in  fe  putrefcentium,  &:  nervorum  fine 
fenfu  jacentium  torpor,  aut  palpitatio  fine  intermiffione  vibrantium.  Quid  capitis  vertigines  dicam  ? 
Q^iid  oculorum  auriumque  tormenta  &  cerebri  aeftuantis  verminationes  &  omnia  per  qua;  cxoneramur, 

internis 
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frequent  repetition,  and  then  nothing  is  left  but  to  increafe  their  quantity,  or  to 
fink  under  the  evil  efFe6ls  of  the  preceding  bad  habit.  But  this  increafe  operates 
in  proportion  in  its  counter-part  of  deje6lion,  till  the  brain  muft  either  be  kept 
in  a  conftant  fever  little  fliort  of  a6lual  phrenfy,  or  be  fubjefi:  to  all  the  wretch- 
ednefs  of  depreffion  and  melancholy — the  parent  of  frequent  fuicide.  There  is 
not  perhaps  a  more  falfe  maxim  than  that  the  ufe  of  wine  or  ftronger  liquors 
tends  "  upon  the  whole"  to  exhilarate  the  fpirits.  The  moll  that  can  be  urged 
in  their  favour  is,  that  the  ufe  of  them  may  produce  in  certain  difpolitions  a 
degree  of  prefent  conviviality,  which  may  be  pleafant  in  the  foeial  hour  3  but 
for  which  the  temporary  poffelfor  pays  a  dear  purchafe  in  his  own  retirement 
fince  whatever  is  wound  up  hke  a  piece  of  clock-work,  muft  go  down  alfo  at 
its  limited  period  [r]. 

There  is  another  liquor  of  a  very  different  nature  from  fpirits,  which  is  in 
great  efteem  amongft  us,  and  which  is  thought  by  many  to  have  great  influence 
in  debilitating  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  of  confequence  in  promoting  lownefs 
and  deje6lion  of  fpirits,  and  that  is  *'  Tea;"  of  which  the  reader  may  take  the 
following  account  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Falconer  (B.  V.  C.  ii.)  **  Tea  fronv 
**  the  beft  experiments  (fee  Dr.  Lettfom's  effay  on  this  fubjed:)  produces  fedative 

iiiternis  ulceribus  afFefta?  Innumerabilia  praeterea  febrium  genera,  allarum  i'mpetu  fubeuntium,  aliarum 
tenui  pefte  repentium,  allarum  cum  horrore  &  muka  membrorum  quafiatione  venientium  ?  Quid  alios 
referam  innumerabiles  morbos,  fupplicia  luxuriae?  Immunes  erant  ab  iftis  malis,  qui  nondum  fe  deli- 
eiis  folverant;  qui  fibi  imperabant,  fibi  adminiftrabant.  Corpora  opera  ac  vero  labore  durabant,  aut 
curfu  defatigati  aut  venatu  aut  tellure  verfata,  excipiebat  illos  cibus,  qui  nifi  efurientibus  placere  non 
poterat.  Itaque  nihil  opus  erat  tarn  magna  medicorum  fuppelleftile,  nec  tot  ferramentis  atque  pixidi- 
bus.  Simplex  erat  ex  fimplici  causa  valetudoj  multos  morbos  multa  fercula  fecerunt.  Vide  quantum^ 
rerum  per  unam  gulam  tranfiturartrm  permiferat  luxuria,  terrarum  marifque  vaftatrix.' — Innumerabiles- 
efie  morbos  miraris? — Coquos  numera.. 

[r]  "  Wine  pafles  OifF  quickly,  prevents  loading  the  ffomach  and  powers  of  digeftion.  Malt  liquors 
for  want  of  a  "  ftimulus"  are  nearly  equally  oppreffive  with  animal  iood%  Wine  and  fpirituous  liquors 
differ  much  from  each  other.  Diftilled  fpirits  want  the  acid  of  wines  (v/hich  either  does  not  rife  or 
is  deftroyed  in  the  difcillation)  and  therefore  they  remain  longer  in  the  body,  and  are  more  inflamma- 
tory. They  are  alfo  more  narcotic  and  produce  worfe  efFeils  upon  the  nervous  fyftem  in  debilitating 
it  than  wine.  They  are  likewife  deftitute  of  fixible  air,  to  which  wine  in  a  great  meafure  owes  its 
invigorating  and  cheering  qualities  ;  but  which  is  deftroyed  or  dilEpated  in  the  diftillation  of  fpirits. 

Hence  their  effedls  upon  the  intellefts  are  lefs  happy  than  thofe  of  v/ine."  Falconer,  B.. 

C.  i.  r-nd  ii. 

effe(5l3. 
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efFe£ls  upon  the  nerves,  diminifhes  their  energy  and  the  tone  of  the  mufcular 
"  fibres,  and  induces  a  confiderable  degree  both  of  fenfibiUty  and  irritabiUty  on 
"  the  whole  fyftem.  It  alfo  promotes  the  thinner  evacuations  very  powerfully, 
*'  and  diminifhes  the  fiefh  and  bulk  of  thofe,  who  ufe  it.  Thefe  eiFeds  tend 
*'  to  impair  the  ftrength  and  to  promote  the  above  confequences  on  the  nervous 
"  fyftem.  Hence  the  ufe  of  tea  has  been  found  very  agreeable  to  the  fludious. 
'*  But  I  believe  with  us  it  has  had  the  effe6l  of  enfeebling  and  enervating  the 
**  bodies  of  the  people,  and  of  introducing  feveral  diforders  that  arife  from 
"  laxity  and  debility  ;  and  has  been  of  ftill  more  confequence  in  making  way 
*'  for  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  which  are  often  taken  to  relieve  that  de- 
**  preflion,  which  tea  occafions.  It  evidently  injures  the  health  by  the  effe(5ts 
**  it  produces  on  the  nerves,  contributes  to  abate  courage,  vigour  and  fteadinefs 
**  of  mind.  Tea  (as  a  plant)  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  the  Coadunatae, 
*'  which  are  all  of  the  narcotic  kind  [sj."  Other  phyficians  however  fpeak 
differently  of  the  effeds  of  tea,  and  think,  that  where  it  apparently  does  not 
agree,  it  is  becaufe  the  habit  of  body  is  "  already"  enervated  j  and  that  even 
then,  it  is  the  warm  water,  which  is  more  prejudicial  than  the  tea.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged on  all  hands,  that  nervous  diforders  have  very  much  increafed  of 
late  years,  but  that  they  may  be  afcribed  to  many  other  caufes  more  hurtful  in 
every  point  of  view  than  the  introdutSlion  of  tea  ;  fuch  are  among  others, 
diffipated  luxury,  high  feafoned  viands,  fpirituous  liquors,  effeminate  modes  of 
life  and  irregular  hours. 

To  thefe  diftant  caufes  of  fuicide  arifing  from  climate  and  diet,  fome  alfo  add 
that  of  our  principal  fuel,  "  Coal ;"  whofe  fulphureous  exhalations  are  fuppofed 
to  be  very  prejudicial  to  a  weak  and  relaxed  ftate  of  the  body,  and  which  we  ufe 
in  more  abundance  than  many  other  nations. 

But  fmce  fpirits  deprefTed  (from  whatever  caufe)  naturally  fhrink  from  ex- 
ertion, the  foregoing  caufes  may  unite  in  producing  an  indolence  and  inaftivity 
of  temper,  a  love  of  fedentary  rather  than  adive  employments  j  from  whence 
the  origin  of  many  bodily  diforders  may  be  traced,  which  center  in  nervous 

[s]  "  The  Japanefe  (adds  Falconer)  are  great  tea-drinkers,  and  fubjed  from  Its  ufe  to  the  diabetes 
and  confumptive  diforders  refembling  the  atrophy." 

affedions. 
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affeiSlions,  in  weaknefs,  lownefs,  melancholy,  and  that  fpecies  of  lunacy,  v/hich. 
gives  birth  to  fucii  frequent  fuicide. 

Now  it  is  not  meant  to  be  afiertcd,  that  thefe  general  caufes  exert  an  influ- 
ence oit  every  individual  alike,  but  that  there  muft  be  [t]  a  previous  aptitude  in 
the  frame  and  contexture  of  the  body  to  receive  fuch  and  fuch  impreffions.  The 
flrong  habit  of  body  will  refift  all  fudden  changes  of  atmofphere,  will  throw 
off  all  oppreffions  of  redundant  food  by  violent  exercife,  and  live  in  health  and 
vigour  amid  many  engines  of  malady  i  but  let  the  fame  caufes.  work,  on  one. 

["t]  "  It  is  a  common  obfervation  (and  I  think  a  juft  one)  that  fbols,.  weak  or  ftupid  perfons,  heavy 
and' dull  fouls,  are  feldom  much  troubled  with  vapours  or  lownefs  of  fpirits.    The  intelle£lual  faculty,, 
without  all  manner  of  doubt,  has  material  and  animal  organs,  by  which  it  mediately  works,  as  well  as 
the  animal  fundtions.    What  they  are  and  how  they  operate,  as,  I  believe,  very  few  know,  {oh  is 
very  little  to  our  purpofe  to  inquire.    The  works  of  imagination  and  memory,  of  ftudy,  thinking  and 
reflefting,  from  whatever  fource  the  principle  on  which  they  depend,  fprings,  muft  neceflarily  re- 
quire bodily  organs.    Some  have  thefe  organs  finer,  quicker,  more  agile  and  feniibkj.and  perhaps 
more  numerous  than  others.    It  is  evident  that  in  nervous  diftempers,  and  in  many  other  bodily  dif- 
eafes,  thefe  faculties  and  their  operations  are  impaired,  nay  totally  ruined  and  extinguifhed  to  all  ap- 
pearance 5.  and  yet  by  proper  remedies  and  after  recovery  of  health,  they  are  reftored  and  brought  tO' 
their  former  ftate.    Now  fmce  this  prefejit  age  (n.  b.  Cheyne's  book  was  publiflied  1733)  has  made 
efforts  to  go  beyond  former  times  in  all  the  arts  of  ingenuity,  invention,  ftudy,  learning,  and  all  the  ■ 
contemplative  and  fedentary  profeffions  (I  fpeak  only  here  of  our  own  times  and  of y:he  better  fort,, 
whofe  chief  employments  and  ftudies  thefe  are)  the  organs  of.  thefe  faculties  being  thereby  worn  and. 
fpoiled,  muft  affecl  and  deaden  the  whole  fyftem,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  the  difeafes  of  lownefs  and' 
weaknefs.    Add  to  this,  that  thofe  who  are  likelieft  to  excel  and  apply  in  . this  manner,  are  moft  ca- 
pable and  moft  in  hazard  of  following  that  way  of  life,  which  I  have  mentioned,  as  the  likelieft  to 
produce  thefe  difeafes.- — "  Great  wits"  are  generally  "  great  epicures,"  at  leaft  men  of  "  tafte."  And' 
the  bodies  and  conftitutions  of  one  generation,  are  ftill  more  corrupt,  infirm  and  difeafed  than. thofe 
of  a  former,  as  they  advance  in  time,  and  the  ufe.of  the  caufes  affigned." — —Cheyne's  Englifh  Ma- 
lady.   P.  I.  C.  vi. 

Cheyne  obferves  alfo  in  his  Advertifement  to  Part  III,.  "  the  difeafe  of  low  fpirits  is  as  much  a, 
bodily  diftemper,  (as  I  have  demonftrated)  as  the  fmall-pox  or  a  fever;  and  the  truth  is,  it  feldom 
and  I  think  never  happens  nor  can  happen  to  any,  but  thofe  of  the  livelieft  and  quickeft  natural  parts" 
whofe  faculties  are  the  brighteft  and  moft  fpiritual  (full  of,  fpirits)  and  whofe  genius  is  moft  keen 
and  penetrating,  and  particularly  where  there  is  the  moft  delicate  fenfation  and  tafte,  both  of  pleafure 
and  pain.    So  equally  are  the  good  and  bad  things  of  this  mortal  ftate  diftiibuted.    For  I  feldom  or: 
ever  obL^rved  a  heavy,,  dull,  earthy,  clod-pated  clown  much  troubled  with  "  nervous"  diforders,  or  at  . 
leaft  not  to  any  eminent  degree ;  and  I  fcarce  believe  the  thing  poffible  from  the  animal  economy  and, 
the  prefent  lav/s  of  nature." 

N.  B..  Thefe  opinions  of  Cheyne  are  left. with  the  reader  to  comment. on  as  he  pleafes. 
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of  delicate  and  tender  *'  ftamina"  of  life,  and  they  will  produce  a  ferles  of  the 
mofl  dreadful  diforders  that  are  incident  to  human  nature, — the  excefs  of  low 
fpirits  and  nervous  affections. 

Again  J  let  the  fame  man  be  at  one  time  robuft  and  full  of  fanguine  health, 
and  at  another  relaxed  and  vapourifh,  debilitated  and  nervous,  he  will  in  the 
former  cafe  exert  a  manlinefs  and  fortitude  in  enduring  the  misfortunes  and  af- 
fliClions  of  life ;  in  the  latter  he  will  become  a  prey  to  idle  apprehenfions  and 
imaginary  evils,  which  will  a6t  on  his  mind  with  more  violence  than  real 
ones  do  on  others,  and  give  him  up  to  the  tortures  of  melancholy  and  defpair. 
Men  are  known  to  covet  the  very  dregs  of  life,  while  labouring  under  the  pain 
of  the  acuteft  diforders,  fuch  as  gout,  ftone,  &c.  but  when  once  attacked  by 
thefe  (as  Cheyne  calls  them)  "  finking,  fufFocating,  and  ftrangling"  nervous 
affe6Vions,  they  are  thrown  at  once  into  inevitable  dejeClion  and  the  blacknefs  of 
horror  and  defpair.  While  the  fpirit  is  ered:  and  firm,  the  greateft  troubles 
may  be  endured  j  but  this  being  once  wounded  and  broken  down,  the  fupports 
are  fallen,  a  defolation  of  all  the  mental  and  animal  powers  fucceeds,  and  the 
man  is  overwhelmed,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  ruins.  Nervous  diforders  in  their 
extreme  degree  are  the  moft  deplorable,  and  without  coraparifon  the  moft  dread- 
ful to  fuffer,  of  all  the  miferies  that  attack  the  human  frame  in  this  vale  of 
tears  and  forrow.  But  what  adds  to  their  wretchednefs  is,  that  this  extreme  de- 
jeftion  of  fpirits,  this  melancholy,  this  lunacy  and  propenfity  to  fuicide,  like 
many  otiier  diforders,  is  not  confined  to  the  unliappy  objedt  in  the  firft  inftance,. 
but  by  attacking  fucceflive  generations  of  the  fame  family  proves  itfelf  to  be 
hereditary.  But  as  our  ifland  is  remarkable  for  thefe  nervous  diforders  which 
arc  emphatically  [u]  ftyled  the  "  Englifh  malady,"  and  for  a  frequency 

of 

[u]  "  The  title  I  have  chofen  for  this  treatife  Is  a  reproach  univerfally  thrown  on  this  ifland  by  fo- 
reigners and  all  our  neighbours  on  the  continent,  by  whom  nervous  diftempers,  fpleen,  vapours,  and 
lownefs  of  fpirits,  are  in  derifion  called  the  "  Englifh  malady."  And  I  wifh  there  were  not  fo  good 
grounds  for  this  reflection.  The  moifture  of  our  air,  the  variablenefs  of  our  weather  (from  our  fitua- 
tion  amid  the  ocean)  the  ranknefs  and  fertility  of  our  foil,  the  richnefs  and  heavinefs  of  our  food,  the 
wealth  and  abundance  of  the  inhabitants  (from  their  univerfal  trade)  the  inaftivity  and  fedentary  oc- 
cupations of  the  better  fort  (among  whom  this  evil  mofHy  rages)  and  the  humour  cf  living  in  great 
populous,  and  confequently  unhealthy  towns, — have  brought  forth  a  clafs  and  fet  of  diftempers  with 
atrocious  and  frightful  fymptonts,  fcarce  known  to  our  anceftors,  and  never  rifing  to  fuch  fatal  heights 

nor 
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of  defpondency  and  lunacy  arifing  from  them,   no  wonder  that  it  is  alfo 

noted 

nor  afflicling  fuch  numbers  in  any  other  known  nation.    Thefe  nervous  dirorclcrs  being  computed  to 

make  almoft  "  one  third"  of  the  complaints  of  the  people  of  condition  in  England."  Cheyne's 

Preface  to  his  Englifh  Malady. 

"  All  difeafes  hav^  in  fome  degree  or  other,  or  in  embrio,  been  extant  at  all  times,  at  leaft  might 
have  been,  if  the  efficient  caufes,  "  idlenefs  and  luxury,"  had  been  fufficiently  fet  to  work,  which  were 
chiefly  in  the  power  of  men  themfelves.  What  we  call  nervous  diftempers  were  certainly  in  fome 
fmall  degree  known  and  obferved,  by  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian  phyficians,  though  not  fuch  a 
number  of  them  as  now,  nor  with  fo  high  fymptoms,  fo  as  to  be  fo  particularly  taken  notice  of,  except 
thofe  called  "  hyfteric,"  which  feem  to  have  been  known  in  Greece,  from  whence  they  have  derived 
their  name.  But  as  they  were  probably  a  ftronger  ffeople  and  lived  in  a  warmer  climate,  the  flow, 
cold,  and  nervous  difeafes  were  lefs  known  and  obferved  ;  the  diftempers  of  all  the  eaftern  and  fouthern 
countries  being  moftly  "  acute."  When  thefe  general  caufes,  which  I  have  mentioned,  came  to  exift 
in  fome  more  confiderable  degree,  and  to  operate  in  the  more  northern  climes,  then  thefe  nervous  dif- 
ord'ers  began-  to  (how  themfelves  more  eminently,  and  to  appear  with  higher,  more  numerous,  and 
atrocious  fymptoms.  Sydenham  our  countryman  was  the  phyhcian  of  note,  who  made  the  moft  par- 
ticular and  full  obfervations  on  them,  and  eftabliflied  them  into  a  particular  clafs  and  tribe,  with  a  pro- 
per, though  different,  method  of  cure  from  other  chronical  and  humorous  diftempers  ;  though  their 
true  nature,  caufe,  and  cure  has  been  lefs  univerfally  laboured  and  known,  than  that  of  moft  other  dif- 
eafes ;  fo  that  thofe,  who  could  give  no  tolerable  account  of  them,  have  called  them  vapours,  fpleen, 
flatus,  nervous,  hyfterical,  and  hypochondriacal  diftempers." — Cheyne's  Englifli  Malady,  P.  I.  C.  vi. 

The  following  is  a  poetical  defcription  of  this  kind  of  low-fpiritednefs  or  melancholy,  from  Cov/per's 
Poems,  Vol.  I. — Retirement. 

Virtuous  and  faithful  Heberden,  whofe  fkill 
Attempts  no  ta£k  It  cannot  well  fulfil ; 
Gives  "  melancholy"  up  to  nature's  care, 

And  fends  the  patient  into  purer  air.  ,  , 

Look  where  he  comes — in  this  embower'd  alcove 

Stand  clofe  conceal'd,  and  fee  a  ftatue  move  : 

Lips  bufy  and  eyes  fixt,  foot  falling  flow, 

Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clafp'd  beloWj 

Interpret  to  the  marking  eye,  diftrefs. 

Such  as  its  fymptoms  can  alone  exprefs. 

That  tongue  is  filent  now,  that  fdent  tongue 

Could  argue  oncej  could  jeft  or  join  the  fong  ;  •  ; 

Could  give  advice,  could  cenfure  or  commend, 

Or  charm  the  forrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 

Renounc'd  alike  its  office  and  its  fport. 

Its  briflcer  and  its  graver  ftrains  fall  fhort  : 

Eoth  fail  beneaih  a  fever's  fecret  fway. 

And  like  a  fummer-brook  are  paft  away. 

Bbb  This 
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noted  for  an  abundance  of  fuicide  proceeding  from  thefe  melancholic  [x] 
caufes.  ^ 

The  foregoing  may  be  deemed  "  phyfical"  caufes  of  fuicide  in  England,  which 
exert  their  influence  over  the  mind  by  firft  difordering  the  body.    There  are 

This  is  a  fight  for  pity  to  perufe. 

Till  ftie  refemble  faintly  what  (he  views  j 

Till  fympathy  contra£t  a  kindred  pain 

Pierc'd  with  the  woes  that  ftie  laments  in  vain. 

This  of  all  maladies  that  man  infeft 

Claims  moft  compallion  and  receives  the  leaft. 

'Tis  not,  as  heads  that  never  ach  fuppofe, 

Forgery  of  fancy  and  a  dream  of  woes  : 

Man  is  an  harp,  whofe  chords  elude  the  fight, 

Each  yielding  harmony  difpos'd  aright. 

The  fcrews  revers'd  (a  tafk  which  if  He  pleafe, 

God  in  a  moment  executes  with  eafe) 

Ten  thoufand,  thoufand  firings  at  once  go  loofe, 

Loft,  till  He  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  ufe. 


No  wounds  like  thofe  a  wounded  fpirit  feels, 

No  cure  for  fuch,  till  God,  who  makes  them,  heals." 

[x]  "  We  do  not  find,  that  the  Romans  ever  killed  themfelves  without  a  caufe  ;  but  the  Englifh 
deftroy  themfelves  moft  unaccountably.  They  deftroy  themfelves  often  in  the  very  bofom  of  happi- 
nefs.  This  aftion  among  the  Romans  was  the  effect  of  education ;  it  was  connefted  with  their  prin- 
ciples and  cuftoms  ;  among  the  Englifh  it  is  the  efFedt  of  a  diftemper.  It  may  be  complicated  with 
the  fcurvy,  which  in  fome  countries,  efpecially  renders  a  man  whimfical  and  unfupportable  to  himfelf. 
(See  Pirard's  Voyages,  P.  II.  C.  xxi.)  It  is  conneiled  with  the  phyfical  ftate  of  the  machine,  and 
independent  of  ev-ery  other  caufe.  In  all  probability  it  is  a  defeft  of  the  filtration  of  the  nervous 
juices  ;  the  machine,  whofe  motive  faculties  are  every  moment  without  action,  is  weary  of  itfelf :  the 
foul  feels  no  pain,  but  a  certain  uneafinefs  in  exifting.  Pain  is  a  local  thing,  which  leads  us  to  the 
defire  of  feeing  an  end  of  it :  the  burden  of  life  is  an  evil  confined  to  no  particular  place,  which  prompts 
us  to  the  defire  of  ceafing  to  live.  It  is  evident,  that  the  civil  laws  of  fome  countries  may  have  rea- 
fons  for  branding  fuicide  with  infamy,  but  in  England  it  cannot  be  puniflied  without  punifhing  the 
efFe£ls  of  madnefs."  Montesquieu,  Spir.  Laws,  B.  XIV.  C.  xii. 

Montefquieu  however  in  his  conclufion  here  fpeaks  too  generally.  What  he  fays  muft  be  confined 
to  that  particular  kind  of  fuicide,  which  proceeds  from  melancholy  and  excefs  of  nervous  dejeilion 
producing  lunacy  to  a  certain  degree  ;  and  this  in  fa£l:  is  not  punilhed  by  Englifti  law.  But  when  it 
arifes  in  England  from  other  caufes,  it  is  and  ought  to  be  liable  to  cenfure  and  puniftiment  in  England 
as  well  as  elfewhere. 

2  '    ,  Others 
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others  alfo  ariftng  from  certain  qualities  in  an  Englifhman's  chara6ler,  v/hich 
prompt  him  to  take  frequent  refuge,  as  he  deems  it,  in  the  arms  of  death. 
How  far  thefe  peculiarities  of  chara6ler  ultimately  depend  on  any  or  all  of  the 
aforementioned  caufes,  it  is  needlefs,  as  well  as  difficult,  precifely  to  determine : 
it  is  fufficient  to  bring  them  forward  as  a6lual  and  efficient  caufes  of  frequent 
felf-violence.  Contrary  as  the  terms  may  feem,  yet  there  is  a  degree  both  of 
"  firmnefs  and  ficklenefs"  in  the  temper  of  our  countrymen,  which  often  impels 
them  to  the  fame  extreme :— a  firmnefs  (nearly  bordering  on  obftinacy)  by  which 
they  will  not  eafily  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  put  out  of  their  own  ways  by  others ; — 
a  ficklenefs,  by  which  they  are  as  conftantly  growing  tired  of  their  own  purfuits, 
when  left  to  themfelves.  By  the  former  difpofition  (which  is  a  remnant  of 
that  fiercenefs,  which  conftituted  the  bafis  of  their  ancient  charaftcr)  they  are 
backward  to  hear  [y]  advice,  or  to  retra6l  a  refolution  they  have  once  taken, 
even  though  it  fhould  appear  to  have  been  founded  in  precipitation  and  rafhnefs. 
They  are  ready  to  go  all  lengths  in  its  execution ;  they  defpife  death  in  compa- 
rifon  of  their  point  in  view,  and  frequently  deftroy  themfelves  rather  than  yield 
a  point  of  love,  of  ambition,  of  honour,  of  fame,  to  another.  V/hilfl  on  the 
other  hand,  by  a  certain  frowardnefs  and  inconftancy  when  left  to  themfelves, 
an  impatience  even  in  the  poffeffion  of  their  own  defires,  they  feem  not  capable 
of  enjoying  their  own  purfuits,  or  of  bearing  their  own  good  fortune  long, 
but  complain  of  wearinefs  and  unhappinefs  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  apparent 
Caufes  of  blifs,  depreciate  the  value  of  thofe  bleffings  they  pofTefs,  and  fv/ell 
light  and  frivolous  difappointments  into  important  evils.  Thus  they  feem  to 
take  pains,  not  only  to  fuffer  themfelves,  but  to  demonftrate  their  fufferings  to 

[y]  The  following  extracts  are  from  Muralt's  Letters  on  the  Englifli  and  French  Nations.  Ed.  2. 
1726.  "  There  is  ftiil  another  proof  (fays  he)  that  the  Englifh  are  not  fo  changeable,  as  it  is  ima- 
gined,— which  is,  becaufe  advice  has  no  efFe£l  upon  them,  after  they  have  taken  a  refolution;  which 
they  often  do  raflily  and  execute  in  the  fame  manner.  This  appears  by  the  great  number  of  people 
that  kill  themfelves.  It  is  eafy  to  difcover  in  all  thefe  things  fome  little  remains  of  fiercenefs,  which  is 
the  bafis  of  their  ancient  character.  They  retain  fomething  from  different  nations  that  have  conquered 
them.  They  drink  like  Saxoils,  love  hunting  like  Danes  ;  the  Normans  left  them  chicanery  and  falfe 
witnefs,  and  the  Romans  their  inclination  for  bloody  fhows  and  contempt  of  death, — if  you  would  not 
rather  confider  the  two  laft  as  the  natural  efFefts  of  their  conftitutions."  (Let.  i.)  "  Frequent  excelfes 
(he  fpeaks  both  of  women  and  wine)  contribute  no  doubt  to  make  the  Englifti  melancholy  and  paffi- 
onate."  (Let.  ii.)  "  When  Engliflimen  are  really  in  love  (he  fays)  it  is  with  great  paffion ;  not  a 
weaknefs  to  be  afhamed  of,  but  an  affair  of  ferioufnefs  ajid  importance,  and  the  defign  is  very  often 
either  to  fucceed  or  to  part  with  reafon  or  life."  (Let.  iii.) 

B  b  b  2  others  ; 
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others ;  and  the  greatcfc  pleafure  they  have,  Teems  to  be,  in  dwelhng  on  [z]  the 
magnitade  of  then*  own  mifery. — Yet  did  it  go  no  further,  and  were  their 
complaints  confined  to  mere  woi-ds  and  imagination,  the  confequences  would 
not  be  fo  terrible  :  but  fuch  unhappy,  tempers  too  frequently  give  a  fabftance 
(as  it  were)  to  their  fhadowy  forrows,  by  the  deftru6lion  of  therafelves  in  the 
midft  of  many  comforts  and  fources  of  happinefs ;  which  however  ceafe  to  be 
fo  to  thofe,  who  are  under  the  influence  of  relaxed  nerves  and  difturbed  ima- 
ginations. In  cafes  like  thefe  fuicide  feems  to  indulge  itfelf  equally  amid  the 
wantonnefs  of  profperity,  as  well  as  in  fome  others  in  the  defperation  of  ad- 
verfity  [a]. 

To 

['z]  "  Many  (fpeaking  of  the  Englifli),  who  have  no  defire  of  pleafmg,  abandon  themfelves  to  their 
own  particular  humour  ;  muft  of  thofe,  who  have  wit  and  ingenuity,  are  ingenious  in  tormenting 
themfelves  ;  filled  with  a  contempt  or  difguft  for  all  things,  they  are  unhappy  amidft  all  the  bleflings 
thatxan  poffibly  contribute  to  their  happinefs." — Montesquieu,  Spirit  of  Law^s,  Vol.  I.  p.  450. 

[aJ  The  following  cafe  of  a  Col.  Mordaunt  is  mentioned  by  Voltaire  (in  "  Melanges  de  Litera- 
ture," &:c.  Vol.  IV.  0£l.)  and  perhaps  moft  readers  will  be  able  to  adduce  fimilar  inftances,  which 
have  happened  within  their  own  knowledge.  "  Colonel  Philip  Adordaunt,  nearly  related  to  the  famous 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  was  a  young  man  of  quality,  of  about  twenty-feven  years  of  age  ;  he  was 
handfome  and  well  made  ;  his  birth  and  genius  gave  him  room  to  expedt  the  greateft  advantages.  He 
had  placed  all  his  happinefs  in  a  miftrefs,  by  whom  he  was  pallionately  beloved.  Yet  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  he  took  a  fudden  diftafte  to  life,  wrote  feveral  letters  to  his  friends  to  bid  them  farev/ell 
and  compofed  fome  verfes.  In  his  verfes  he  declares  his  refolution  to  die  by  his  own  hands,  and  fays, 
*'  that  opium  may  be  ferviceable  to  the  wife  on  fuch  occafions,  but  that  in  his  opinion  a  brace  of  balls 
*'  and  refolution  were  much  better."  In  one  of  his  letters  he  has  thefe  expreffions.  "  Life  has  given 
«.  me  the  head-ach,  and  I  v/ant  a  good  church-yard  fleep  to  fet  me  right." — Accordingly  he  fliot  him- 
f-lf,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  that  his  foul  was  tired  of  his  body,  and  he  thought,  when  a  man  was 
weary  of  his  lodging,  it  was  time  for  him  to  leave  it.  He  feemed  to  choofe  death,  only  becaufe  he 
had  no  longer  a  relilli  for  his  happinefs." 

Very  oppofite  to  the  above  was  the  cafe  of  the  following  fuicide,  whofe  name  and  connexions  were 
unknown ;  but  who  was  found  dead  in  his  chamber  at  an  inn  in  Kent  a  few  years  *ago,  with  the 
following  paper  lying  befide  him. 

"  Loft  to  the  world,  and  by  the  world  forfaken, 
A  wretched  creature ; 
V/ho  groaned  under  a  weary  life 
Upwards  of  thirty  years,  without  knowing 
One  happy  hour. 
And  all 

.    In  confequence  of  ons  fmgle  error, 

Committed 
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To  whatever  caufe,  or  rather  combination  of  canfes  it  is  to  be  afligned,  yet 
the  effect  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  EngUfh  are  very  remarkable  for 
their  want  of  compofure  and  equanimity  of  temper  under  any  fudden  change  of 
circumffances ; — that  inftead  of  exercifing  that  true  wlfdom  and  fortitude,  which 
indulges  itfelf  in  no  extreme,  they  exult  in  tranfport  over  good  fortune,  by  which 
they  difable  themfelves  from  bearing  its  reverfe  with  patience  j  and  they  aid  the 
malice  of  ill-fortune  by  an  [b]  extraordinary  deje6lion  under  its  ftroke.  In 
fbort  they  are  eafily  elated  and  as  eafily  depreffed  ;  they  are  eager  in  the  purfuit 
of  any  fcheme,  which  they  voluntarily  undertake  and  warm  in  their  notions  of 
the  happinefs  it  is  to  adminifter  j  they  enjoy  it  "  violently"  for  a  time  [c],  and 

then 

Committed  in  early  days  j 
Though  highly  venial. 
As  being  the  mere  efFe£t  of  juvenile  folly, 
And  fpon  repented  of. 
But  alas ! 
The  poor  prodigal 
Had  no  kind  father  that  would  take  him  home, 
And  welcome  back  his  fad  repentant  virtue 
With  fond  forgivenefs  and  the  fatted  calf. 

Here  ■  . 

He  fmks  beneath  his  mighty  load  of  ills, 
And  with 
His  miferable  being  lays  them  down, 
Heart-broken, 
At  the  age  of  fifty. 
Tender  reader,  give  him  a  little  earth 
For  charity. 

[b]  In  public  concerns  this  national  charadler  is  very  evident  in  time  of  war.  On  the  news  of  a 
viftory  arriving  we  are  all  joy  and  exultation,  and  think  of  nothing  but  final  conqueft  and  the  extermi- 
nation of  hoflile  powers  :  on  the  news  of  a  defeat,  we  are  ail  chagrin  and  dejedion;  the  generals  or 
the  miniftryare  execrated,  and  the  nation  is  ruined:  when  perhaps  in  truth  more  fober-minded  judges 
are  of  opinion,  that  neither  the  victory  nor  the  defeat  were  of  any  important  confequence  towards  a 
final  adjufl:ment  of  affairs  on  a  firm  bafis.  The  fame  charadler  alfo  infinuates  itfelf  into  fecial  and 
perfonal  concerns  j  and  therefore  furnifhes  a  perpetual  fource  of  difappointment. 

[c]  "  The  Englifii  are  a  nation  fo  diflempered  by  the  climate,  as  to  have  a  difrelifh  of  every  thing, 
nay  even  of  life.  This  nation  has  likewife  derived  from  the  climate  a  certain  charadler  of  impatience, 
which  renders  them  incapable  of  bearing  the  fame  train  of  things  for  any  long  continuance.  This 
chara£ler  of  impatience  is  not  very  confiderable  of  itfelf,  but  it  may  become  fo  when  joined  with 

courage.. 
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then  it  finks  in  their  eftimation  (however  truly  valuable)  and  its  fatisfa(?tions 
become  irkfome  and  tedious.  They  fcarce  know  how  to  purfue  with  temper  or 
to  enjoy  with  temper;  but  exceffive  in  both  they  become  difappointed  in  both, 
and  then  deviating  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  they  as  little  know  how  to  fufFer 
with  temper :  and  thus  all  is  apt  to  conclude  in  vexation,  defpair,  and  fuicide. 

It  is  further  obfervable,  that  the  Englifh  are  remarkable  beyond  raoft  nations 
for  a  certain  liftlefsnefs  and  wearinefs  of  themfelves,  which  is  produftive  of 
much  uneafinefs  and  mifery  to  the  patient,  and  which,  if  fuffered  to  continue 
long,  debilitates  the  animal  economy,  deranges  the  mental  powers,  and  preys 
on  the  fpirits,  till  at  length  it  produces  that  tedium  vitae,  which  fo  frequently 
terminates  in  felf-deftrudlion.  The  Ennui  [d],  as  it  is  called,  is  the  offspring 
of  pure  idlenefs,  or  the  having  no  employment  whatever  to  fill  up  the  pafTmg 
hours.  This  want  of  employment  is  like  a  wen  that  oppreifes  and  loads  the 
body,  or  a  canker  that  corrodes  the  fprings  of  health  and  ftrength.    Idlenefs  is 

courage.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  levity,  which  makes  people  undertake  or  drop  a  proje£l 
without  caufe ;  it  borders  moft  upon  obftinacy,  becaufe  it  proceeds  from  fo  lively  a  fenfe  of  mifery,  that 
it  is  not  weakened  even  by  the  habit  of  fulFering." — Montesquieu,  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  XIV.  C.  xiii. 

[d]  The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  the  following  poetical  defcription  of  the  birth  of  Ennui. 

 "  Within  that  ample  nich 

With  every  quaint  device  of  fplendor  rich, 
Yon  phantom,  who,  from  vulgar  eyes  withdrawn, 
Appears  to  ftretch  in  one  eternal  yawn : 
Of  empire  here  he  holds  the  tottering  helm, 
Prime  minifter  in  fpleen's  difcordant  realm  ; 
The  pillar  of  her  fpreading  ftate,  and  more. 
Her  darling  offspring,  whom  on  earth  fhe  bore. 
For  as  on  earth  his  wayward  mother  ftray'd, 
Grandeur  with  eyes  of  fire  her  form  furvey'd, 
And  with  ftrong  paffion  ftarting  from  his  throne, 
Unloos'd  the  fullen  queen's  reludant  zone. 
From  his  embrace,,  conceiv'd  in  moody  joy, 
Rofe  the  rou;-;d  image  of  a  bloated  boy: 
His  nurfe  was  indolence ;  his  tutor  Pomp, 
Who  kept  the  child  from  every  childifli  romp  ; 
They  rear'd  their  nurftling  to  the  bulk  you  fee. 
And  his  proud  parents  call'd  their  imp — Ennui." 

Hayley's  Triumphs  of  Temper. 

a  ftagnant 
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a  flagnant  pool,  ''.vhich  is  gradually  filled  with  filth  and  noxious  vapours  j 
vvhiili  aftivity,  like  a  clear,  running  flream,  removes  obftrudions,  purifies  as 
it  flows,  and  frefhens  and  invigorates  through  all  its  [e]  channels.  The  bufy 
of  every  defcription,  whofe  attention  is  fixed  on  any  puifuit,  whether  it  be  of 
ambition,  wealth,  fame,  knowledge,  or  daily  fupport,  are  totally  exempt  from 
this  dreadful  malady  and  ail  its  fatal  efiefts.  We  hear  not  of  kings,  or  fiatef- 
men,  or  merchants,  or  mechanics,  or  daily-labourers,  or  any  of  thofe,  who  are 
conftantly  and  bufily  employed  in  any  courfe  of  ufeful  improvement  to  them- 
felves  or  others,  being  confumed  with  vapours,  fpleen,  and  melancholy:  their 
time  is  too  much  taken  up  and  their  thoughts  engroffed  by  their  refpeftive  pur- 
fiiits,  to  give  leifure  for  long  fits  of  idlenefs  and  ennui.  But  this  complaint  is 
chiefly  to  be  found,  either  among  thofe,  who  having  amafled  a  competency  or  good 
fortune  in  the  paths  of  indufcry,  or  having  been  formerly  engaged  in  bufy  fcenes 
and  adive  profeflions,  fiiddenly  retire  from  the  crowd  and  bufi:le  of  life  to  pafs 
their  days  in  quiet  and  privacy,  without  having  any  intelleftual  refources  of  employ- 
ment and  happinefs  within  themfelves;  or  among  thofe  [f],  who  being  born  in  the 

lap 

[e]  "  An  idler  is  a  watch,  that  wants  both  hands, 

As  ufelefs  if  it  goes,  as  if  it  ftands."  CowPER. 

[f]  Dr.  Moore  endeavours  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  degree  of  ennui  in  the  Englifh  cha- 
rafter,  in  a  letter  too  long  to  quote  entire,  but  of  which  the  following  is  the  fubftance.  He  feems  to 
think  "  That  the  exceffive  wealth  of  certain  individuals,  and  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  our  capital,  are  the 
caufes  of  our  having  a  greater  fhare  of  that  malady  among  us  than  our  neighbours  on  the  continents 
That  a  greater  number  of  young  men  in  England  than  in  other  countries,  come  to  the  pofTeffion  of 
large  fortunes  without  a  fixt  or  determined  tafte  for  any  purfuit  whatever,  to  ferve  as  a  refburce  and 
occupation  through  life.  That  a  full  and  uncontroled  command  of  money  ^oming  upon  a  young  mind 
fuppofed  to  be  totally  unambitious  and  devoid  of  tafte  for  any  laudable  purfuit,  ufually  leads  its  poiTeffbr 
into  every  fpecies  of  abandoned  pleafure  ;  neither  is  there  room  nor  inclination  afterwards  to  acquire 
fuch  tafte  or  accomplilhments,  as  might  inform  the  mind  and  fill  up  the  fucceeding  tedious  intervals  in 
fiich  a  perfon's  life.  That  fuch  an  one  is  prone  to  excefs  of  every  kind,  till  his  appetite  even  for  plea- 
fure is  palled,  his  fenfibility  blunted,  and  what  is  defired  by  him  to-day,  is  loathed  to-morrow.  That 
new  pleafures  are  fought,  which  feem  defirable  at  a  diftance,  but  when  prefent,  become  indifferent,  if 
not  difguflful.  The  agitations  of  gaming  are  alfo  tried  to  prevent  the  flagnation  of  indolence.  As 
age  advances,  caprice,  tsedium,  peeviftinefs,  augment.  The  fcene  is  often  changed,  but  the  fame 
fretful  piece  ,  is  conftantly  acSled,  till  the  curtain  is  dropped,  or  pulled  down  by  the  impatiency  of  the 
actor  himfelf,  befoie  the  natural  end  of  the  drama.  That  this  does  not  happen  "fo  often"  in  France  or 
Germany  (he  fays)  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  Becaufe  in  France  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  their 
young  men  (when  compared  with  ours)  come  into  the  uncontroled  poflelTion  of  great  fortunes ;  and 
confequently  they  have  not  the  means  of  gratifying  every  idle  caprice.  That  inftead  of  frequenting  clubs 
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lap  of  good  fortune,  have  never  taken  any  pains  to  cultivate  their  underftanding 
or  to  improve  their  talents ;  and  who,  being  at  the  fame  time  unambitious  of  pub- 
lic fame,  and  unafpiring  to  diftin^lions  of  any  kind,  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
go  through  the  fame  round  of  unmanly  and  effeminate  pleafures,  which  however 
they  may  fafcinate  for  a  feafon,  yet  at  length  grow  infipid  and  tirefome.  Thefe 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  purfue  the  fame  dull  courfe  of  eating,  drinking  and 
fleeping  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year.  Many  [g]  there  are  in  thefe 
ftagnating  fituations,  to  whom  life  itfclf,  after  a  few  years  feems  a6lually  a 
burden  j  who  rife  in  the  morning  and  fay,  when  will  it  be  noon  ?  who,  when 
noon  arrives,  are  as  anxious  for  evening  and  the  time  of  going  to  reft  j — to  reft 
from  what  ? — from  the  fatigues  and  labours  of  the  day  ?- — Yes  truly  ;  for  to  them  it 
has  been  [h]  wearifome  and  tedious  in  the  extreme;  and  they  have  been  heartily 

and  taverns  with  people  of  tlieir  own  age  (as  ufual  in  England),  the  young  nobility  and  gentry  of  France 
generally  fpend  their  evenings  in  private  families,  or  in  thofe  focieties  of  both  fexes  to  which  they  have  the 
entree.  Hence  decorum  of  converfation  and  manners  is  neceffary,  and  hence  they  muft  ftudy  the  art  of 
making  themfelves  agreeable.  How  much  preferable  is  this  to  the  licentioufnefs  of  a  tavern-evening, 
which  renders  a  young  man  unfit  for,  as  well  as  undefirous  of,  all  better  fociety.  It  is  alfo  of  fmgular  ufe 
to  a  young  man  to  live  thus  among  a  fort  of  com.pany,  to  whom  he  muft  pay  a  refpe£tful  attention,  where 
he  muft  be  on  his  guard  as  to  propriety  of  conduit,  and  from  whcfe  experience  he  may  receive  fo 
much  profit.  He  muft-  alfo  on  thefe  occafions  pra£tife  and  habituate  himJelf  to  much  felf-denial,  and 
relinquifh  many  indulgencies,  which  only  lead  to  indolence  and  languor. — Even  if  they  have  no  fupe- 
rior  purftuts  in  the  ways  of  ambition,  knowledge,  &c.  yet  the  very  pclitenefs  of  the  French  (or  defire 
of  pkafing)  is  a  great  prefervatlve  againft  "languor;"  as  it  keeps  their  attention  ahve  to  "other" 
cbjeds,  and  takes  it  off"  from  "  themfelves." — That  as  to  the  Germans,  there  are  very  few  men  of 
great,  independent  fortunes  among  them.  The  younger  brothers  of  the  German  princes  and  the  mid- 
dling gentry  are  ahnoft  all  brought  up  to  be  foldiers,  and  confequently  in  ftricl  attention  to  military 
difcipline."  Travels  through  France,  &c.    Vol.  II.  p.  321. 

[g]  Eft  enim  ad  moriendum  inconfulta  animi  Inclinatio,  quae  fa;pe  ignavos  viros  jacentefque  cor- 
rlpit;  hi  gravantur  vitam.  Qiiofdam  fubit  eadem  faciendi  videndique  fatietas,  &  vitse  non  odium,  fed 
faftidium,  in  quod  prolabimur  cum  dicimus— "  Quoufque  eadem  ?"  Nem.pe  expergifcar,  dormlam,  fa- 
tiabor,  efuriam,  algebo,  aeftuabo;  nullius  rei  finis  eft-,  fed  in  orbem  nexa  funt  omnia,  fugiunt  &fequun- 
tur  :  diem  nox  prcmit,  dies  nociem  ;  a;ftas  in  autumnum  definit,  autumno  hyems  Inftat,  quae  vere 
compefcitur.  Omnia  tranfeunt,  ut  revertancur.  Niiiil  novi  video,  nihil  novi  facio.  Fit  aliquando 
h  hujus  rei  naufea.  (Sen.  Ep.  xxiv.) 

Ncn  horam  tecum  efie  potes,  non  otia  reile 

Fonere;  teque  ipfum  vitas  fugitivus  &  erro  : 

Jam  A'ino  quaerens,  jam  fomno  fallere  curam 

Fruiira  ;  nam  "  comes  atra"  premit  fequiturque  fugacem.  HoK. 

[hJ  "  A  mind  quite  vacant,  is  a  mind  diftieft."  Cowper. 

tired 
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tired  of  the  (low  and  heavy  motion  of  the  paffiiig  hours.  Such  then  are  cloyed 
v/ith  a  fatiety  of  life ;  they  fee  nothing  new,  they  do  nothing  new  ;  they  neither 
increafe  their  fmall  flock  of  knowledge  nor  fweil  the  Hft  of  their  good  adions ; 
life  is  fuperfluous,  a  toil,  a  burden;  and  if  aftivity  enough  remain  to  fummon 
up  refolution,  they  frequently  proceed  to  rid  thernfelves  of  its  incumbrance. 

Another  caufe  of  frequent  fuicide  is  fuppofedto  arife  from  that  undauntednefs 
of  fpirit,  and  high  contempt  of  death,  which  fills  the  bread  of  an  EngHOi- 
man  [i],  and  by  which  he  meets  his  end  on  fo  many  occafions  v/ith  fo  much 
courage  and  refolution.  But  however  courageous  he  may  be  of  hazarding  his  life 
on  all  laudable  occafions,  yet  when  this  magnanimity  and  greatnefs  of  foul  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  exerted  on  the  needlefs  (laughter  of  himfelf,  the  bloody  deed  in  truth 
proceeds  rather  from  a  mixture  of  melancholy  and  ferocity  than  [k]  of  true  fpirit 
and  firmnefs ;  by  the  former  of  which  he  is  found  to  fink  under  the  reverfes  of 
fortune,  and  by  the  latter  to  evade  its  attacks  by  raifmg  a  cruel  fpirit  of  murder 
againfi:  himfelf  1  and  the  combination  of  thefe  two  qualities  favouring  more  of 
weaknefs  than  true  courage,  has  little  to  do  with  a  contempt  of  death,  being 
only  founded  on  a  refolution  to  fly  from  pre  fen  t  uneafinefs. 

-  Another  caufe  of  fuicide  arifes  from  a  great  refinement  of  principle  and  a 
quicknefs  of  fenfibility  for  which  the  Englifli  are  remarkable.    An  Englifliman 

[i]  Muralt  in  his  Letters  on  the  Englifli  and  French  Nations  mentions  the  contempt  of  death  fhown 
by  the  Englilli  and  fays,  "  They  die  by  their  own  hands  with  as  much  indifference  as  by  another's.  It  is 
common  to  hear  people  talk  of  men  and  women,  who  make  away  with  themfelves,  and  for  reafons  that 
would  appear  to  us  as  trifles: — the  men  for  the  women,  and  vice  verfa.  Lafl  year  in  the  fpace  of 
fifteen  days,  three  girls  hanged  themfelves  for  fome  uneafinefs  in  their  amours  ;  and  the  people  that 
told  me  of  it,  did  not  feem  fo  much  concerned  at  the  thing  as  that  two  of  them  fhould  do  it  for  the  fake 
of  Iriflimen,  Vv'hom  they  defpife  much  and  look  upon  as  incapable  of  love.  A  young  man  fhot  himfelf 
in  his  father's  prefence,  who  refufed  him  money.  A  man  of  figure",  to  vex  his  wife,  with  whom  he 
v/as  difpleafed,  and  knowing  her  to  be  covetous,  faid  he  would  play  her  a  trick  5  which  trick  was  to  go 
and  hang  himfelf  r  thinking  by  that  to  have  his  eflates  forfeited.  Hanging  it  feems  was  formerly  much 
in  fafliion,  but  now  cutting  of  throats  is  more  modifh.  A  Frenchman  v/ho  had  lived  long  in  England, 
and  thought  he  was  Englifli  in  every  article,  refolved,  in  a  fit  of  chagrin,  to  cut  his  throat.  He  applied 
the  razor,  but  being  frightened  at  the  fight  of  his  own  blood,  fent  away  for  furgeons.  The  Englifli 
laughed  at  him;  for  they  go  roundly  to  work  on  fuch  occafions  and  never  retreat.  An  old  lord  not 
long  fince  endeavoured' to  cut  his  throat,  but  being  prevented  by  his  fervants,  he  thruft  his  hands  into 
the  wound  and  tore  it  open." — '■ — (Let.  iii.)  .  . 

[k]  See  fuppcfjd  courage  in  fuicide  treated  of  in  Part  L  C.  iv, 
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is  apt  to  carry  even  his  virtues  to  excefs ;  and  from  thence  to  fall  into  into  ex- 
tremes and  dilemmas,  from  which  he  fees  no  extrication  but  in  the  remedy 
which  defpair  fuggefts.  He  is  a6luated  by  an  extravagant  fenfe  [l]  of  honour; 
and  in  confequence  thereof,  when  he  has  been  tricked  out  of  his  fortunes  by 
fome  wily  gamefter,  he  delivers  up  his  all,  as  a  debt  of  honour,  and  rather  than 
bring  a  notorious  fliarper  to  condign  punifhment,  plunges  that  fword  into  his: 
own  breaft,  which  was  fo  much  better  deferved  by  the  defpoiler  of  his  fortunes. 
Exalted  ideas  of  friendfliip  occupy  his  foul ;  and  after  having  ruined  himfelf 
perhaps  in  behalf  of  fome  perfidious  wretch,  his  eyes  begin  to  open,  he  grows 
afliamed  of  his  weaknefs,  and  difcharges  thofe  contents  of  the  piftol  againft  his 
own  head,  which  juftice  would  have  direfted  another  way.  Thus  an  Englifh- 
man  imbibing  fuch  refinements  of  principle,  as  lead  to  falfe  honour  and  falfe 
fhame,  more  frequently  vents  his  fpleen  or  his  rage  on  himfelf  than  on  another. 
His  extreme  fenfibility  alfo  makes  him  liable  to  receive  all  impreffions,  and  his 
natural  gravity  of  temper  confirms  their  ftrong  hold.  An  Enghfliman  thinks 
much,  refines  much,  and  confequently  feels  deeply.  Hence  inftead  of  ftriving 
againft  the  ftream  of  misfortune,  difappointment,  and  trouble,  he  eafily  fuffers 
himfelf  to  be  carried  down  the  current.  By  refinement  of  principle  he  often 
anticipates  the  arrival  of  evil,  and  by  a  faftidious  delicacy  of  fentiment  plants 
imaginary  thorns  in  his  own  bread.  He  broods  over  care  and  forrow  with  a 
foftering  warmth ,  till  an  ill-boding  progeny  is  hatched  in  his  brain  under  the 
mif-fliapen  fornis  of  fpleen  and  melancholy,  of  defpondency  and  fuicide. 

It  is  irkfome  in  a  land  fo  jealous  of  its  liberty  to  hazard  the  afiertion,  but 
with  all  due  deference  to  that  truly  venerable  name,  it  muft  be  advanced,  that 
the  great  freedom  of  our  conftitution  [m]  and  the  excefs  of  our  civil  liberty 
feems  to  be  one  fource  of  our  want  of  equanimity,  of  our  natural  impatience 
and  reftlefliiefs,  and  of  much  confequent  fuicide.  The  afiertion  may  be  deemed 
bold  by  fome,  and  be  moreover  liable  to  mifconftrudion ;  but  it  is  neither  alto- 
gether new  nor  void  of  proof.    The  greatnefs  of  our  religious  toleration  feems 

[l]  See  more  on  this  fubjedl  in  Part  I.  C.  iv. 

[m]  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  two  countries,  England  and  Geneva,  which  are  moft  famous  for  their 
conftitutional  liberty,  fhould  alfo  be  moft  famous  for  an  excefs  of  fuicide  among  them. 

Q  to 
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to  make  us  impatient  under  the  reftraint  of  any  religion  [n]  at  all ; — the  great- 
nefs  of  our  political  liberty  makes  us  often  murmur  at  thofe  falutary  and  re« 
ftri61ive  meafures,  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fecure  all  that  is  valuable  in 
the  poffeflion  of  liberty  itfelf.  But  this  general  impatience  under  all  religious  and 
civil  reftraint  (arifing  from  exceffive  freedom  in  both)  is  naturally  extended  by  us 
into  the  concerns  of  focial  and  domeftic  life  3  and  vv^e  are  as  jealous  of  a^feeming 
fpeck  on  our  eye  of  private,  as  of  public,  liberty.  For  this  reafon,  u'hen  good 
advice  is  given  even  to  young  perfons,  and  by  thofe,  who  have  a  natural  authority 
over  them,  they  are  apt  not  fo  much  to  inquire  into  the  "  right  or  wrong" 
of  what  is  pointed  out  to  them,  as  into  tiie  infringement  (as  they  call  it)  on 
their  private  freedom  of  will ;  and  from  hence  they  are  apt  to  refufe  all  falutary 
fubmiffion.  But  in  this  they  follow  the  example  of  their  elders,  who  in  every 
ftage  and  bufinefs  of  life  almoft  fliow  an  impatience  of  control  even  for  their  own 
advantage.  This  is  an  inconvenience  to  which  that  love  of  liberty  and  fretdom, 
which  is  implanted  in  every  EngUfliman's  breaft  from  his  very  infancy,  necef- 
farily  leads  j  neither  can  it  be  wondered,  that  it  produces  a  reillefTnefs  under 
contradiftion,  difappointments  and  troubles  in  private,  as  well  as  public,  life. 
Again  ;  that  fpirit  of  freedom,  which  we  imbibe  from  the  conftitution,  fets 
us  all  as  we  imagine  on  a  level ;  w^e  fubmit  therefore  vvith  impatience,  we  obey 
with  impatience,  and  are  impatient  to  fee  others  only  freemen  like  ourfelves, 
rifmg  to  any  pre-eminence  of  fame  or  fortune  beyond  us.  Whereas  tlie  true 
equahty  or  level  between  citizens  of  a  free  ftate  confifts  in  their  being  "  all," 
rich  as  well  as  poor,  equally  am.enable  to  the  laws.  But  it  is  apt  to  be  often 
miftaken  by  thofe  of  high  fpirit  and  low  fortune  for  that  fort  of  equality,  which 
levels  all  diftindions  in  outward  appearance  and  mode  of  living  :  than  which  a 
more  dangerous  notion  cannot  prevail,  or  one  that  through  all  its  train  of  evil 
cqnfequences  is  more  produ61ive  of  fuicide.    For  this  pride  of  equality  often 

[n]  Another  great  inconvenience  arifes  from  an  excefs  of  religious  liberty  ;  -vhich  is,  that  every  one 
not  only  maintains  in  private,  but  preaches  in  public,  whatever  dcdirines  he  plcafes  :  and  fome  carry 
this  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  wildnefs  and  extravagance,  as  does  infinite  miichief,  efpecially  among  the  lower 
ranks  of  people.  Their  heads  are  often  filled  with  fuch  dark  and  horrid  notions  of  religion,  and  they 
are  taught  to  confider  the  flate  of  their  fouls  in  fuch  a  mournful  and  gloomy  light,  as  at  length  aiffually 
drives  them  into  melancholy  and  defpair,  and  tempts  them  to  commit  depredations  on  their  own  lives. 
It  has  been  alTerted  by  fome,  (though  the  author  does  not  pretend  to  vouch  for  its  truth  or  falfehood  on 
his  own  experience)  that  the  journeys  of  fome  of  thefe  preachers  of  fad  tidings  have  been  traced  by  the 
veftiges  of  thefe  difmal  effects  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor. 

C  c  c  2  renders 
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renders  us  profufe  beyond  our  abilities;  and  extravagance  leads  to  confufion 
and  ruin.  Then  follows  vexation,  difappointment,  diftradlion  or  melancholy, 
till  at  length  defpair  urges  to  the  fatal  blow,  and  the  tragi<:al  fcene  clofes  with 
that  action,  which  we  have  the  "  liberty,"  though  not  the  "  right"  to  execute 
on  ourfelves.  From  this  impatience  under  reftraint  in  all  external  and  fociai 
matters,  arifmg  from  his  claim  to  liberty  and  freedom,  the  Englifhman  makes 
an  eafy  tranfition  to  a  like  difquietude  under  his  perfonal  concerns.  Difappoint- 
ments  and  loffes  of  all  kinds  fit  heavy  on  his  mind,  and  he  is  reftlefs  and  fictful 
under  bodily  pains  and  fufFerings.  But  his  dejection  of  fpirit  aids  the  attacks  of 
misfortune  or  illnefs,  and  increafes  the  power  of  afHidion  over  him.'  The 
equanimity  of  his  mind  is  by  thefe  means  totally  deftroyed,  and  when  his  fpirits 
are  fallen  to  a  certain  point  of  depreffion,  the  man  becomes  ready  to  execute  on 
himfelf  any  dire  and  bloody  fentence,  which  fhall  be  didated  by  his  internal, 
anguifli  and  defpair. 

There  is  alfo  a  degree  of  v/him,  caprice,  and  originality  often  marking  the 
execution  of  an  Englifnman's  fuicide,  which,  though  it  cannot  be  reckoned  a^ 
a  producing  caufe,  is  yet  a  flrong  trait  of  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  when 
meditating  felf-murder ;  and  which  perhaps  arifes  from  that  extreme  degree  of 
liberty  to  which  in  his  aftions  he  has  alw^ays  been  accuftomed.  One  would 
think,  that  when  a  perfon  had  once  brought  himfelf  to  a  refolution  of  dying  by 
his  own  hands,  he  would  take  the  eafieft  and  quickefl:  method  of  accomplifliing 
his  purpofe,  without  beftowing  a  thought  on  the  attendant  circuml^ances  of  his 
death  or  of  the  figure  he  fliould  make  "  in"  death.  But  this  is  not  always  the 
cafe.  The  choice  of  the  manner,  the  time,  the  place,  is  not  always  fo  eafy  a . 
matter,  after  the  thing  itfelf  has  been  abfolutely  determined ;  and  difappoint- 
ment in  a  trifie  of  this  fort  has  [o]  often  delayed,  if  not  totally  prevented  the 

execution 

[o]  The  following  vi'himrical  Inflance  of  indifference,  as  to  the  mode  of  fuicide,  is  related  in  Sir 
John  Hawkins's  Hiftoryof  the  Science  and  Praftice  of  Mufic,  Vol.  V.  7.  "  One  Jeremiah  Clarke, 
Organift  of  St.  Paul's,  An.  Dom.  1700,  v/as  at  the  houfe  of  a  friend- in  the  country,  from  whence  he 
took  an  abrupt  refolution  of  returning  to  London.  His  friend  having  obferved  marks  of  great  dejection 
in  his  behaviour,  and  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  difappointed  iii  love,  furniflied  him  not  only  with  an 
horfe,  but  fervant  to  take  care  of  him.  A  fit  of  melancholy  feizing  him  on  the  road,  he  alighted  and 
v/ent  into  a  field,  in  a  corner  whereof  was  a  pond  and  alfo  trees;  where  he  began  to  debate  v.'ith  him- 
felf, whether  he  fliould  then  end  his  days-  by  hanging  or  drowning.  Not  being  able  to  refclve  on 
5  either,, 
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execution  of  the  fcntence.  That  there  fhould  be  a  kind  of  profefilonal  [p] 
mode  of  accomplifliing  fuicide,  which  incHnes  one  rather  than  another  to  the 
life  of  this  or  that  means,  may  be  eafily  conceived.  Death  is  certainly  leaft 
dreadful  in  that  fliape,  in  which  one  has  been  moft  accuftomed  to  view  it.  A 
foldier  will  bravely  face  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  Vv'ho  may  be  terrified  at  the 
fever's  burning  heat ;  and  he,"  who  patiently  expecls  death  on  the  bed  of  pain 
and  ficknefs,  trembles  perhaps  at  the  explofion  of  a  little  gunpowder.  The. 
latter  then,  if  ever  inclined  to  fuicide,  would  be  as  Httle  likely  to  fcoot  himfelf 
through  the  head,  as  the  former  would  be  to  have  recourfe  to  the  envenomed 
draught.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  moft  claffes,  and  profeffions  of  m.en  have  • 
a  favourite  method  of  defpatching  themfelves.  The  brave  and  thofe  of  high 
birth  are  accuftomed  to  do  it  by  the  fword  or  piftol  5  thofe  of  middling  or  lower 
rank  by  the  more  ignoble  rope,  razor  or  deadly  potion,  and  defpairing  lovers 

either,  he  thought  of  making  what  he  looked  on  as  chance,  the  umpire.  He  tofled  a  piece  of  money 
into  the  air,  which  came  down  on,  its  edge  and  ftuck  in  the  clay.  Though  the  determination  anfwered 
not  his  wifiies,  it  was  far  from  ambiguous,  as  it  feemed  to  forbid  both  methods  of  deftruftion  ;  and 
would  have  given  unipeakable  comfort  to  a  mind  lefs  difordered  than  his.  Being  thus  interrupted  in 
his  purpofe,  he  returned,  and  mounting  his  horfe  rode  on  to  London,  Vv'here  in  a  fiiort  time  after  he 
fiiot  himfelf." 

[p]  Suicide  at  Geneva,  being  very  fimilar  in  many  points  to  v;hat  it  is  in  England,  formes  an  apo-i 
logy  for  introducing  the  following  ftrong  profeffional  mode  of  its  execution  in  Geneva,  whereby  a 
blackfmith  contrived  to  make  his  bellows  fubfcrvient  to  his  purpofe.  "  A  blackfmith  charged  an  old 
gun-barrel  with  a  brace  of  bullet?,  and  putting  one  end  into  the  lire  of  his  forge,  tied  a  firing  to  the 
handle  of  his  bellows,  by  pulling  of  which  he  could  make  them  play  v/hiiil  he  was  at  a  convenient  diftance.  . 
Kneeling  down  he  then  placed  his  head  near  the  mouth  of  the  barrel,  arid  moving  the  bellov/s  by  means 
of  the  firing,  they  blew  up  the  fire,  he  keeping  his  head  v.'ith  ailonifhing  firmnefs  and  iTorribfe  delibera-^ 
tion  in  that  pofitlon,  till  the  further  end  of  the  barrel  >vas  fo  heated  as  to  kindle  the  powder,  whofe 
explofion  inftantly  drove  the  bullets  through  his  brain.  Though  I  know  this  happened  literally  as  I 
have  related  it,  yet  there  is  foiT^tthing  fo  extraordin.'ry  and  almoft-  incredible  in  the  circumftanceSj- 
that  perhaps  I  fhould  not  have  mentioned  it,  had  it  not  been  v/ell-attefted  and  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Geneva  and  to  all  the  Englifh  there."  Dr.-  Moore's  Travels  through  France,  &c.  Vol.  I. 

Let.  XKxii. 

The  author  v/as  told  of  a  furgeon,  who  following  up  his  profeffionalldeas  killed  himfelf  (fome  years 
ago)  by  means  of  an  inftrument,  which  he  had  himfelf  invented  for  dilating  of  wounds.    This  inftru- 
ment  (trufting  to  his  anatomical  il;i!l)  he  intruded  into  his  own  body,  till  it  wounded  his  Ifver  ;  and., 
tljen  he  tojdjiis  friendf,  it  was  put  of  their  p'ower  .to  recover  hira      he. died  in  a  fev/  days.  . 

in  . 
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in  their  own  purling  [q^]  ftream  :  but  if  deprived  of  their  refpedive  ways,  they 
find  a  backwardnefs  in  adopting  any  other.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, as  we  naturally  look  on  thofe  inftruments  of  death  with  leafl:  horror 
and  furprife,  to  which  we  have  been  moft  accuftoraed.  But  when  a  man  is 
folicitous  about  tlie  temper  of  the  fteel  or  the  hilt  of  that  fword,  which  is  to 
pierce  through  his  heart ;  when  he  examines  with  precife  and  cautious  eye  the 
length,  the  bore,  the  mounting  of  that  piftol,  which  is  deftined  to  perforate 
his  fcull ;  when  he  coVets  a  particular  kind  of  powder,  which  is  to  explode 
without  noife  J  when  he  nicely  calculates  [r]  the  quantity,  that  will  ferve  at 

any 

1_qJ]  "  From  the  days  of  Pkto  to  our  own  (fays  the  writer  of  the  "  Connoi'Teur")  a  fuicide  has 
always  been  compared  to  a  foklier  on  guard  deferting  his  poft:  but  I  fhould  rather  confider  a  fet  of 
thefe  defperate  men,  who  rufh  on  certain  death,  as  a  body  of  troops  fent  out  on  the  forlorn  hope.  They 
meet  every  face  of  death,  however  horrible,  with  the  utmoft  relblutlon.  Some  blow  their  brains  out 
with  a  piftol;  fome  expire,  like  Socrates,  by  poifon  ;  fome  fall,  like  Cato,  on  the  points  of  their  own 
fwords;  and  others,  who  have  lived  like  Nero,  alfe£l  to  die  like  Seneca,  and  bleed  to  death.  The 
poor  fneaking  wretch,  ftarving  in  a  garret,  tucks  himfelf  up  in  his  lift  garters  ;  a  fecond  croffed  in  love, 
drov/ns  himfelf,  like  a  blmd  puppy,  in  Rofamond's  pond,  and  a  third  cuts  his  throat  with  his  own 
razor.  But  the  man  of  fafliion  almoft  always  dies  by  a  piftol,  and  even  the  cobler  of  any  fpirit  goes  off' 
by  a  dofe  or  tv/o  extraordinary  of  gin." 

The  author  of  the  "  World"  alfo  (Vol.  IV.  N°  193)  makes  an  humourous  propofal  for  the  ereftion 
of  a  large  building  to  be  called  "  The  Receptacle  for  Suicides  ;"  where  every  one  may  kill  himfelf  in 
his  own  v/ay.  "  I  liave  (fays  he)  a-  moll:  effectual  machine  for  the  eafy  decapitation  of  fuch,  as  choofe 
that  noble  and  honourable  exit.  I  have  a  commodious  bath  for  difappoi  ited  ladies,  fed  by  the  cleareffc 
ftrea-.ns,  where  the  patient  may  drown  with  the  utmoft  privacy  and  elegance.  I  have  pifrols  for 
gamefters,  v/hich  (inftead  of  bullets  and  flugs)  are  charged  with  loaded  dice;  fo  that  they  may  put  an 
end  to  their  exiftence  by  the  very  means  that  fupported  it.  I  have  daggers  and  poifon  for  difireffed 
ailors,  and  fwords  fixt  obliquely  on  the  floor  with  their  points  upwards  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  army. 
For  attorneys,  tradefmen  and  mechanics,  who  have  no  tafte  for  genteeler  exits,  I  have  a  long  room, 
in  which  a  range  of  halters  are  faftened  to  a  beam  with  their  noofes  ready  tied.  I  have  alfo  an  hand- 
fome  garden  for  the  entombing  all  my  good  cuftom.ers,  and  laftly  I  propofe  agreeing  with  a  coroner 
by  the  year,  to  bring  in  fuch  verdicts  as  I  fhall  think  proper.  I  only  claim  the  "  heads"  as  my  own 
fee,  that  by  frequent  diireftions  of  the  brain,  I  may  at  lafi:  difcover  and  rem.edy  the  caufe  of  fo  Unna- 
tural a  propenfity." 

[r]  Suicides  have  been  known  to  bufy  themfelves  in  thefe  calculations.  The  folly  of  them  is  ridi- 
culed with  humour  in  the  following  extraft  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Voi.  XXV.  Year  1755. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*'  Whereas  many  noblemen,  gentlemen  and  others,  who  in  the  polite  world  are  difiino  uidied  by  the 
■name  of  "  Men  of  Pleafure,"  have  by  faft  living  (ncv/  commonly  called  "  Sporting,"  formerly  ftig- 
matiied  by  the'names  of  "  v/horing  and  drunkennefs")  brought  upon  themfelves  at  the  age  of  forty, 
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any  given  diftance  to  penetrate  without  fcattering  the  brain ;  when  the  day,  the 
hour  is  long  fixed  with  much  attendant  ceremony  and  folemnity ;  wlien  thefe 
and  raany  other  Uks  [s]  minutiss  are  previoufly  laid  down  with  preciiion  and 

all  the  pains,  aches,  and  infii  mities  of  fourfcore ;  and  others  by  fafhionably  fpending  their  whole  for- 
tunes, by  contra£ling  debts,  which  they  cannot  pay,  and  ruining  their  wives,  wards,  children,  and 
creditors,  have  incurred  fuch  refleiftions,  as  render  life  intolerable :  And  v/nereas  it  has  been  proved 
by  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  others,  to  the  full  fatisfadiion  of  all  gentlemen  of  wit,  hurtiour,  men 
of  pleafure  and  fporters,,  that  after  this  life  there  is  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  ;  fo  that  to  put  an  end  to  it 
in  fuch  circumftances  is  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  themfelves  and  the  community:  And  whereas 
fuch  is  the  prejudice  ftill  remaining  among  the  great  and  little  vulgar,  that  this  necefTary  and  heroic 
a£l:  refleits  indelible  difnonour  upon  fuch  men  of  wit,  humour,  and  pleafure,  and  alfo  on  their  families,, 
and  makes  the  exnence  of  bribing  a  coroner's  jury  to  perjury  abfolutely  necefTary  to  prevent  a  forfeiture 
of  their  perfona.1  eftate,  if  any  fuch  there  be  :  And  whereas  there  is  at  prefent  no  known  method  by 
which  this  necefTary  meafure  may  be  "  decently  and  privately"  executed — the  razor,  fword  and  halter 
having  been  univerfally  exploded, — and  the  efFect  of  the  piftol,  as  it  is  commonly  ufed,  being  very  un- 
certain, fometi'mes  cauTmg  a  greateffufion  of  blood,  fometimes  blowing  the  brains  about  the  room,  fpoiling 
the  pairitings  and  other  furniture,  and  leaving  the  body  bloody  and  mangled,  the  countenance  diftorted,  and 
the  features  defaced  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  alarming  not  only  the  family,  but  the  neighbourhood ;  fo  that 
all  attempts  to  conceal  it  by  pretending  apoplexy  or  fudden  death  are  inefFeftual : — "  Notice"  is  hereby 
given,  that  a  gentleman  of  great  ftudy  and  experience  byfea  and  land,  as  well  in  England  as  in  foreign- 
parts,  has  difcovered  and  obtained  theking's  patent  for  the  following  remedies  "  Againft  Life."  Firfl:;  — 
h/s  "  White  Powder,"  which  throws  a  bullet  from  any  fire-arm  without  noife,  and  yet  with  the  fame 
force  as  that  commonly  ufed  ;  and  which,  by  being  m.ixed  with  a  certain  chemical  compound,  may  be 
regulated  to  any  degree  of  ftrength,  according  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  fcull,  fo  as  to  pafs  through  the  ear 
or  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  lodge  in  the  brain,  v/ithout  fracturing  any  part  of  the  bone  behind,  or  leaving 
any  appearance  of  a  wound.    Secondly; — his  incomparable  "  Laurel-water,"  which  produces  its  eA'e&i 
even  ^vhilfl  it  is  going  down  the  throat,  without  noife,  agony  or  conyulTion.   Thirdly; — his  inefliraable 
"  Chemical  Spirit,"  invidioufly  called  by  Dr.  Mead,  the  Stygian  Spirit,  from  its  fubtil,  imperceptible 
and  efreilual  influence  on  life^  a  fmall  vial  of  which  may  be  fo  held  by  a  perfon  in  the  midft  of  a  large 
circle  of  company,  as  infl-antlv  to  kill  him,  without  afFeding  any  other.    The  author,  upon  a  line  post- 
paid, will  attend  and  adminifler  thefe  rem.edies  himfelf  to  any  nobleman,  gentleman,  or  other  man  of  wit, 
humour,  or  pleafure,  v^^ho  may  think  fit  to  honour  him  with  his  commands,  provided  a  fufEcient  in- 
demnity be  given,  and  the  gentleman  has  not  courage  to  apply  them  himfelf :  or  they  will  be  delivered, 
with  a^  printed  paper  of  direftions,  to  any  who  fhall  afk  for  a  dofe  of  the  Anodyne-powder,  D^ops,  or 
ElTence,  at  the  Gentlewoman's,  the  Two-Blue-Pofts  in  Frith-ftreet,  Soho,  and  no  where  elfe  in. 
England; — at  the  price  of  One  Guinea,  which  is  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  cure." 

N.  B.  The  above  advertifement  is  afcribed  to  Dr.  Johnfon. 

[s]  Sophocles  hat  put  a.  reflection  into  the  msuth  of  Ajax,  when  about  to  kill  him.felf,  againft  thefe 
adjufters  of  trifles.  "  My  deilroying  fword  (fays  he)  is  now  pointed  in  the  fittefi:  manner  to  penc- 
"  trate — "  if  there  be  indifference  and  leifure  enough  at  fuch  a  moment  as  this,  to  confider,  how  it 
"  is  pointed."  See  Ajax  Flagellifer; 

•  caution. 
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cautioiij  it  feems  to  argue  a  joint  mixture  of  wbiai  and-caprice, 'of  calmnefs 
and  [t]  compofiire,  even  in  the  midd  of  the  impatience  and  horror  of  felf- 
murder. 

We  have  now  taken  a  review  of  fuch  peculiarities  in  an  Englifhman's  fitua- 
tion  and  chara£ler,  as  tend  to  deftroy  his  equanimity  of  temper,  and  to  deprefs 
his  fpirits  tov^^ards  the  point  of  melancholy;  and  which  in  confequence  contri- 
-bute  their  influence  towards  familiarifing  the  idea  of  fuicide  to  his  mind. — 
Thefe  have  been  found  to  arife  from  climate,  diet,  fuel ;  all  tending  under  cer- 
tain circumftances  to  debilitate  the  animal  economy,  to  produce  nervous  affec- 
tions, lownefs  of  fpirits,  melancholy  and  lunacy.  Thefe  are  phyfical"  caufes, 
.and  as  far  as  they  a6l  "  neceflarily"  upon  a  man,  and  their  force  is  not  increafed 
-through  his  own  indifcretion  and  folly,  he  is  more  deferving  of  pity  than  blame 
for  their  unhappy  effefts.  For  that  fpecies  of  faicide  muft  be  cenfured  with 
caution,  which  appears  to  have  been  accomplifhed  in  a  melancholy  ariling  from 
nervous  imbecility ;  becaufe  in  fuch  a  cafe  there  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  fuch 
a  dereli6lion  or  failure  of  the  mental  powers,  as  is  equivalent  to  a  certain  degree 
of  lunacy,  if  not  adually  producing  it. 

Another  fet  of  caufes  produdive  of  much  faicide  in  this  ifland  appear  to 
■have  their  origin  both  in  the  firmnefs  and  ficklenefs  of  its  inhabitants  as  ex- 
plained above;  in  their  impatience  even  under  a  continuance  of  good,  as  well 
as  bad  fortune;  in  their  neither  **  enjoying"  nor  "  fuffering"  with  moderation 
and  temper;  in  that  degree  of  ennui  producing  a  taedium  vits,  for  which  the 
Englifh  are  remarkable;  in  that  contempt  of  death  for  which' they  are  cele- 
brated by  foreigners ;  in  that  great  refinement  of  principle  and  quicknefs  of 
fenfibility,  which  chara6lerifes  their  manners ;  and  in  their  great  degree  of  con- 
ftitutional  liberty,  which  makes  them  impatient  and  reftlefs  under  all  reftraint 
and  uneafinefs,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature. — As  far  as  thefe  (as  well 
as  the  phyfical)  caufes  exift  in  a  greater  degree  among  us  than  other  nations, 
fo  far  have  we  more  frequent  incitements  to  fuicide  unknown  to  them ;  and  fo 
far,  we  may  always  appear  to  them  to  exceed  in  that  crime.  For  a  crime  it  is 
v\dien  committed  on  any  of  thefe  latter  fet  of  caufes ;  fince  we  ought  not  to  be 

[t]  See  how  this  coolnefs  and  compofure  is  brought  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  "  propriety" 
-of  fuicide,  and  how  it  is  anfv/ered  in  Chap,  of  Remarks  on  Von  Arenfvvald's  Letters. 

influenced 
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influenced  by  them  'to  the  commiffion  of  what  is  wrong;  having  it  in  our 
power  by  the  aid  of  our  underftanding  and  judgment,  of  our  reafon  and  reli- 
gion, to  corre6l  their  excefs  and  pernicious  tendency.  But  though  other  na- 
tions can  boaft  no  fuperior  merit  in  not  committing  that  to  which  they  have  no 
temptation,  or  in  refilling  what  they  do  not  feel;  yet  "  we"  are  not  therefore 
the  more  excufable  in  yielding  to  fuch  temptations  as  we  might  re{ill,  would 
we  be  but  early  enough  in  our  oppofition  to  their  growing  influence ;  would  we 
but  ufe  the  "  whole  means"  in  our  power. 

However  it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  all  the  caufes  abovementioned 
put  together  and  exerting  their  greateft  influence,  would  either  produce  fuicide 
in  fuch  abundance,  as  to  occafion  a  notoriety  of  its  commiffion,  or  at  leaft  in 
fuch  a  degree  of  criminality,  as  to  render  it  heinous  and  deteftable.  But  the 
**  abomination"  of  fclf-murder  remains  for  that  particular  fpecies  of  it,  which 
flows  from  a  total  want  of  all  ferious  principle  ;  from  an  avowed  fyfl:em  of  free- 
thinking,  infidelity,  and  licentioufnefs  of  manners  ;  and  with  thefe  it  mufl:  be 
confefled  to  our  fhame  and  forrow,  that  our  ifland  is  mofl  deeply  tin6lured : 
hence  the  notoriety,  the  abundance,  and  daily  increafe  of  this  concluding  fcene 
of  infamy  and  impiety  [u]. — It  is  well  known  that  an  excefs  of  liberty  produces 

licen- 

[u]  "  Blame  not  thy  clime,  nor  chide  the  diftant  fun  ; 
The  fun  is  innocent,  thy  clime  abfolvcd  : 
Immoral  climes  kind  nature  never  made. 
The  caufe  I  fing  in  Eden  might  prevail. 
And  proves,  it  is  thy  folly,  not  thy  fate. 

The  foul  of  man  (let  man  in  homage  bow 
Who  names  his  foul)  a  native  of  the  flcies, 
High-born  and  free,  her  freedom  fhould  maintain. 
Unfold,  unmortgag'd  for  earth's  little  bribes. 
The  niuflrious  ftranger  in  this  foreign  land, 
Like  ftrangers,  jealous  of  her  dignity. 
Studious  of  home  and  ardent  to  return  ; — 
Of  earth  fufpicious,  earth's  enchanted  cup 
With  cool  referve  light  touching,  fhould  indulge 
On  "  immortality" — her  godlike  tafte  ; 

There"  take  large  draughts-;  make  her  chief  banquet  "  there. '^ 
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licentioufnefs  ?  and  that  profligacy  of  manners  and  infidelity  going  hand  in  han^ 
are  fo  clofely  united,  as  to  render  it  difficult  in  many  cafes  to  determine,  which 
gives  birth  to  the  other  : — but  however  that  be,  one  point  is  certain,  that  they 
work  together  to  one  and  the  fame  end,  and  that  is  felf-murder. — That  fucli 
irreligious  notions,  as  tend  to  ridicule  the  plain  precepts  of  moral  duty,  as  defy 
cenfure  and  fcorn  inftrudion  (though  of  heavenly  defcent),  as,  cafting  off  all 
ideas  of  a  fuperintending  Providence,  all  hopes  of  a  future  flate,  affeft  to  a6l 
on  fuch  natural  and  philofophical  principles,  as  encourage  fuicide ; — that  fuch 
fcepticifm  and  infidelity  is  encouraged  in  our  writings  and  too  generally  prevails 
in  our  pradlice,  is  matter  of  notoriety,  fliame,  and  reproach. — The  libertine 
of  rank  and  fafliion  has  too  much  refinement  of  tafte  and  fpirit  ever  to  think 
about  a  "  foul,"  or  an  hereafter while  the  infidel  of  middling  ftation  takes 
wonderful  pains  to  perfuade  himfelf  out  of  the  neceffity  or  exiilence  of  reli- 
gious duties.  He  fofters  confufed  and  falfe  notions  of  free-will  and  free-agency,, 
which,  without  adverting  to  any  principles  of  moral'  or  religious  obligation^ 
he  applies  to  a  liberty  of  thinking  and  a6ling  jufl  as  he  pleafes.  If  he  enter- 
tains aiiy  idea  at  all  of  the  exiflence  of  an  Almighty  Being  and  an  over-ruling 

But  fome  rejeiSl  this  fuftenance  divine  j 
To  beggarly,  vile  appetite  defcend  5 
A{k  alms  of  earth  for  guefts  that  come  from,  heaven  s 
Sink  into  flaves,  and  fell  for  prefent  hire 
Their  rich  reverfion  ;  and  (what  fhares  its  fate) 
Their  native  freedom  to  the  prince  who  fways 
This  nether  world.    And  when  his  payments  fai^ 
When  his  foul  bafket  gorges  them  no  more, 
Or  their  pall'd  palates  loath  the  bafket  full. 
Are  inftantly  with  wild  demoniac  rage 
For  breaking  all  the  chains  of  Providence 
And  burftlng  their  conJinement ;  though  faft  barn'd 
By  laws  divine  and  human  ;  guarded  ftrong 
With  horrors  doubled  to  defend  the  pafs. 
The  blackeft,  nature  or  dire  guilt  can  raife  ; 
And  moated  round  with  fathomlefs  deftruftion,. 
Sure  to  receive  and  whelm  them  in  their  fall. 
Such,  Britons,  is  the  caufe,  &c. 

A  fenfual,  unrefle£ling  life  is  big 
With  monftrous  births,  and  fuicide,  to  cr^wn 
The  black,  infernal  brood,"  &c,—— Young,  Night  V, 

5 


Providence^ 


SUBJECT     OF    SUICIDE.  ^^^7 

Providence,  it  is  only  fuch  an  one,  as  leads  him  to  charge  that  Providence  with 
being  the  author  of  all  his  miferies  and  misfortunes :  from  v^hence  he  claims 
(as  well  as  his  unprincipled  fnperior  in  life)  the  liberty  of  releafmg  himfelf 
from  them  at  pleafure.  But  the  fpirit  of  irreligion  and  fuicide  defcends  ftili 
lower.  For  as  the  principles  "and  manners  of  the  great  muft  neceifariiy  influ- 
ence thofe  of  more  middling  rank ;  fo  will  the  latter  in  their  turn  contribute 
their  feeds  of  corruption  to  the  lower  orders.  The  fame  want  of  religious  awe 
and  reverence,  the  fame  careleffnefs  with  regard  to  the  concerns  of  futurity  has 
of  late  years  wonderfully  pervaded  the  lower  orders  of  the  community.  Im- 
patience and  reftleffnefs  under  every  fpecies  of  diftrefs  and  difficulty  has  fuc- 
ceeded  of  courfe,  and  given  birth  to  the  practice  of  much  felf-murder  among 
fervants,  day-labourers,  and  others  of  the  meaneft  condition. — Whatever  there- 
fore becomes  of  the  queftion,  whether  we  exceed  other  nations  in  the  practice 
of  fuicide  from  other  motives,  yet  daily  experience  muft  convince  us,  that  we 
fall  not  fliort  of  them  in  its  perpetration  from  this  worft  of  motives,  "  a  want 
of  religious  principle."  Melancholic  is  the  confideration,  that  there  is  fcarce 
a  publication  of  the  day  either  in  town  or  country,  but  what  announces  exam- 
ples [x]  of  this  fort,  and  fliocks  our  fenfes  with  thefe  felf- murderous  proceed- 
ings. How  luxury  tends  to  weaken  the  intellefts  and  to  deprave  the  manners  j 
— how  the  refinements  of  indulgence  create  an  impatience  of  fuffering ; — how 
when  uncontroled  by  principle  and  left  to  their  own  operations,  they  firft  weaken, 
and  then  utterly  vanquifh  the  fpirit  of  true  honour,  virtue  and  religion ; — how 
when  a  dread  of  futurity  is  thus  extinguifhed,  the  mind  is  eafily  convinced  of 
the  propriety  of  fuicide  and  prepared  for  its  commiffion — all  thefe  are  points, 
which  have  been  already  difcufTcd  at  large,  and  therefore  need  no  repetition  here. 
It  now  only  remains  to  lament,  that  the  theory  of  felf-murder  on  thefe  vicious 
principles  is  fo  powerfully  exemplified  in  the  praftice ;  and  v/hat  is  ftiil  worfe, 
that  it  wants  not  its  cool,  metaphyfical,  and  fophiftical  defenders,  on  what  they 
call  philofophical  principles,  as  well  as  its  defperate  and  outrageous  practi- 
tioners !  that  no  regards  for  our  country,  friends,  connexions  or  family ; — no 
refpedt  for  the  laws,  no  regard,  no  reverence  for  religion,  is  able  to  deter  us 

.   [x]  The  author  could  eafily  colle£l  a  ftring  of  the  moft  remarkable  fuicides,  which  have  happened 
of  late  years  :  but  the  tafk  would  be  both  painful  and  invidious.    He  defifts  therefore  and  leaves  it  to 
his  reader  to  recolle£t  and  dwell  on  fuch  inftances,  as  his  memory  or  perhaps  his  feelings  for  a  friend 
relative  may  fuggeft  t«  him, 
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from  this  deadly  fm;  but  that  we  fcorn  the  threats  of  juftice,  difdaui  the  claims 
of  fociety,  break  through  the  ties  of  friendfliip  and  domeftic  union,  defpife  vir- 
tue and  defy  the  warnings  of  the  Deity,  in  order  to  clofe  the  fcene  of  a  vicious 
and  abandoned  life  iri  the  outrage  of  felf-murder.  *'  O  Britain  [y]  infamous 
for  fuicide,"  faid  a  warm  and  enthufiaftic  poet.  In  this  inftance  however  he 
could  fcarce  cenfure  with  too  much  zeal  and  fcverity : — infamous  indeed  in  the 
number  of  its  felf-murders  !  infamous  in  their  inftigating  caufe— a  want  qf  ali 
honeft  and  virtuous  and  religious  principle  [z]. 


[v]  "  O  Britain,  infamous  for  fuicide  I 
An  ifland  in  thy  manners  !  far  disjoin'd 
From  the  whole  world  of  rationals  befide  ! 
In  ambient  waves  plunge  thy  polluted  head, 
Wafh  the  dire  ftain  nor  fhock  the  continent.' 


-Young,  Night  Y." 


[z]  The  author  of  the  "  Connoifleur"  exercifes  his  vein  of  humour  and  juft  fatire  againft  criminal 
filicide  in  the  following  paflage.  "  If  this  madnefs  fhould  continue  to  grow  more  and  more  epidemi- 
cal, it  will  be  expedient  to  have  a  bill  of  fuicide,  diflindt,  from  the  common  bill  of  mortality,  brought 
in  yearly  :  in  which  fhould  be  fet  down  the  number  of  fuicides,  their  m.ethod  of  deftroying  themfelves, 
and  the  likely  caufes  of  their  fo  doing.  In  this  I  believe  we  fhould  find  but  few  martyrs  to  the  wea- 
ther. In  the  little  fketch  of  a  bill  of  fuicide  underneath,  I  have  left  blanks  for  the  date  of  the  year^ 
as  well  as  for  the  number  of  felf-murderers,  their  manner  of  dying,  &c.  which  would  naturally  bs 
filled  up  by  the  proper  perfons,  if  ever  this  fcheme  fhould  be  put  in  execution. 

A  Bill  of  Suicide  for  the  year  


Of  Nevv^market-Races,  

Of  kept  MiftrefTes,— — 

Of  Eleftioneering,  

Of  Lotteries,  

Of  Gambling,  

Of  French  Wines,  French  Cooks,  &c.  &c.  

Of  Chinefe  Temples, — — - 

Of  a  Country-Seat,  

Of  a  Town-Houfe,  ■ 

Of  Fortune-hunting,  


Of  a  Tour  through  France  and  Italy, — 

Of  Lord  Boli-ngbroke,  &c.  &c.  

Of  the  Robin-Hood  Society, — ' — 
Of  an  Equipage,— ^ — 
Of  a  Dog-kennel,  


Of  Covent-Garden,  

Of  Plays,   Operas,   Concerts,  MafqueradeSj, 

Routs,, Drums,  &c.  

Of  keeping  the  beft  Company, — — " 


End  of  the  First  Volu.ms, 
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The  Reader  is  defired  to  infert  the  following  Quotadon  among  the  Notes  in  Page  126. 

"  There  has  been  a  foolifh  cuftom  among  feveral  nations  to  bury  with  the  dead,  efpeciaUy  if  it  were 
a  prince,  their  jewels,  riches,  food,  and  even  their  wives  and  flaves,  as  is  prasftifed  now  in  India. 
Among  the  Natchez  in  Louifiana,  the  chief  and  the  wik  of  the  chief  have  always  a  certain  number 
of  perfons,  who  are  attached  to  them,  and  are  called  in  their  language  "  Devoted."  They  always  at- 
tend them,  are  kept  by  them,  and  are  their  conftant  companions.  The  greateft  of  their  misfortunes 
is,  when  their  patron  dies,  for  then  they  muft  lofe  their  lives.  They  have  no  chance,  but  they  muft' 
follow  the  cuftom.  While  the  body  of  the  deceafed  is  expofedon  a  ftone  at  the  entry  of  the  temple, 
a  rope  is  paiTed  round  the  neck  of  thefe  unfortunate  beings,  which  is  held  by  the  executioner^  Thus 
difpofed  they  begin  a  dance,  which  lafts  for  fome  time  ;  after  which  the  rope  is  pulled,  and  they  are 
feen  dancing  till  they  can  ftand  no  longer,  but  Ml  down  dead.     But  fmce  the  arrival  of  the  French  in 

this  country,  they  have  tried  to  abolifh  this  cuftom  In  the  illand  of  Hifpaniola  Oviedo  fays,  that 

at  the  death  of  the  chiefs  feveral  perfons  of  both  fexes,  particularly  their  wives,  are  buried  alive  with 
them,  and  indeed  they  are  proud  of  that  honour,  becaufe  they  think,  they  Vv'ilL  accompany  the  dead  in 
the  fun.  Lopez  de  Gomara  affirms  the  fame  thing,  which  is  confirmed  by  Peter  Martyr,  who  fays 
that  at  the  death  of  the  Cacique  Behucio,  his  fifter  Anacaona  ordered,  that  feveral  of  his  wives  fhould 
be  buried  alive  ;  but  fome  religious  fathers  (milTionaries)  being  prefent,  they  begged  fo  hard,  that  fhe 
contented  herfelf  at  laft  with  one  only,  who  wa&  very  beautiful  and  wiflied  to  be  the  viftim.  This 
woman  adorned  herfelf  v/ith  all  her  jewels,  and  took  with  her  only  one  pitcher  full  of  water  and  two 
loaves.  But  there  are  other  nations  among  the  favages,  who,  though  they  have  the  fame  opinions  as 
the  Heathens,  are  not  however  fo  cruel  as  to  put  to  death  individuals,  for  whom  the  nation  ought  to 
intereft  itfelf,  rather  than  to  increafe  the  number  of  victims.  They  burn  the  dogs  of  the  deceafed,  and 
fometimes  one  of  his  flaves  ;  but  on  the  day  of  burial  no  fucJi  cruelty  is  feen,  as  was  praftifed  among 
the  ancients.  The  deceafed  has  very  little  buried  with  him  ;  his  clothes,  a  few  loaves,  a  comb,  his 
arms,  fome  colours  to  paint  himfelf,  and  other  trifles  are  all  he  carries  with  him  into  the  next  world. 
— To  remain  unburied  is  a  cruel  punifhment  and  a  mark  of  infamy  among  the  Americans." — Manners 
of  the  American  Savages,  by  Lafitau,  1724,  2  vols,  quarto. — Vol.  11.  p.  386,  kc. 

The  following  Quotation  is  to  be  inferted  among  the  N^otes  in  Page  217. 

"  The  place  to  which  fouls  go  after  this  life  according  to  the  favages  is  divided  into  feveral  parts, 
where  they  are  not  all  treated  alike  or  equally  wdl.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  fathers  (mif- 
fionaries)  from  what  he  heard  of  a  young  girl.  This  woman  feeing  her  fifter,  who' had  taken  a  great 
quantity  of  hemlock  in  a  fit  of  defpair,  and  who  had.  refufed  to  check  the  violence  of  the  poifon,  dy- 
ing in  great  agonies,  cried  very  much,  and  tried  to  foften  her  feelings  by  faying  every  tender  thing 
fhe  could  think  of — "  What,  faid  flie,  are  you  determined,  that  we  ftiould  fee  one  another  no  more  ?'' 
— The  father  (miffionary)  ftruck  at  this  afked  her — «  Why^  if  (he  believed,  that  there  was  a  place 
"  where  we  were  all  to  meet  together,  ftie  fpoke  thus  to  her  fifter,  who  was  dying  ?" — "  It  is  true, 
"  anfwered  fhe,  that  we  fhall  all  go  to  that  country ;  but  I  am  grieved,  becaufe  the  wicked,  and  thofe 

who  have  killed  themfelves,  are  puniflied  there,  and  are  feparated  from  all  the  others." — Thus  do 
we  fee,  that  the  favages  can  difcern  the  good  from  the  evil ;  and  are  of  opiAion,  that  vice  will  be  pu- 
nifhed  and  virtue  rewarded,"  Lafitau,  Vol.  L  P.  404.. . 

The 
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Tne  following  Quotation  is  to  be  inferted  in  the  Notes  Page  324,  after 

"  Weftminfter-Abbey." 

What  is  hinted  at  above  6y  the  Author  of  the  ConnoilTeur  feems  neither  new  nor  applicable  only  to 
our  own  times,  as  Shakefpeare  bears  witnefs. 

"  ift  Clown.    Is  fhe  to  be  buried  in  chriftian  burial,  that  wilfully  feeks  her  own  falvation? 

2d  Clown.    I  tell  thee  flie  is  ;  therefore  make  her  grave  ftraight :  the  crowner  hath  fate  on  her  and 

finds  it  chriftian  burial. 
I  ft  Clown.    How  can  that  be,  unlefs  ftie  drowned  herfelf  in  her  ov/n  defence  ? 
ad  Clown.    Why,  'tis  found  fo. 

ift  Clown.  It  muft  be  "  fe  oftendendo,"  it  cannot  be  elfe.  For  here  lies  the  point ;  if  I  drown 
-myfdf  wittingly,  it  argues  an  a6l ;  and  an  ail  has  three  branches  :  it  is  to  a£tj  to  do, 
and  to  perform.    Argal,  fhe  drown  herfelf  wittingly. 

2d  Clown,    Nay  but  hear  you,  goodman  Delver. 

ift  Clown.  Give  me  leave  ;  here  lies  the  water,  good:  here  ftands  the  man,  good: — if  the  mango 
to  the  water  and  drov/n  himfelf,  it  is  will  he,  nill  he,  he  goes  ;  mark  you  that:  but 
if  the  water  come  to  him  and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himfelf.  Argal,  he  that 
is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death,  ftiorteneth  not  his  own  life. 

2d  Clown,    But  is  this  law  ? 

ift  Clown.    Ay  marry  is  it,  .crowner's  queft-law. 

ad  Clown.    Will  you  ha'the  truth  on't  ? — if  this  had  not  been  a  gentlewoman,  fhe  fliould  have  been 

buried  "  out"  of  chriftian  burial, 
ift  Clown.    Why  there  thou  fayeft.    And  the  more  pity,  that  great  folk  fhould  have  countenance  in 


-this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themfelves  more  than  other  chriftians."- 


-Hamlet. 


1C  O  R. 
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C   O   R   R   E,  C   T   I   O   N  S. 

In  the  Lift  of  Subfcribers.    For  "  Mrs.  HakewIIl"  read  *'  Mr.  Hakewill." 
For  "  Rev.  John  Ken  ward  Shaw"  read  "  John  Kennard  Shaw," 
fage  Line 

2  24    add  comma  after  *•  this." 

4  33    for  Chap,  ii,  read  iii. 

6-  20    add  "  an"  between  on  and  aftion. 

10  25    omit  "  to." 

J5  14    omit  "  s"  in  perturbations. 

20  II    add  a  period  after  "eyes." 

28  1 1    for  "  croud"  read  "  crowd." 

33 — i— 15    for  "  of"  read  "  to." 

54  15    add  comma  after  ♦'overcome." 

90-       II  7  fpj.     difpatch"  read  "  defpatch." 

93  ^5) 

94          I    for  "  law"  read  "  lawful." 

98  26    omit  "  to." 

100          3    for  "  difpatch"  read  ♦*  defpatch." 

114  18    for  uxores"  read  "  uxoris."    '  % 

127'      -3;    for  "  quatuor"  read  "  quattuor." 

,41  32    for  "  H."  read  -  XL" 

r46  zq    for  "  Oalfqdr"  read  *'  Valfodr." 

antiquity," 
add  commas  after  <J  "  Socrates," 

Providence." 


themfelves. 

for  "  is"  read  *'  be. 

add  comma  after  "  placid." 

add  comma  after  ♦'  children." 

for  "  or"  (lafl:  v/ord  of  the  line)  read  "  of." 

J ,  r       r "  friends," 

add  commas  after  „ 

179         2  add  comma  after  "  refolution." 

182  24  add  comma  after  "  Ihort." 

1 84       33  add  comma  after  *'  rational." 

186  18  add  comma  after  "  advantageous." 

187         2  add  comma  after  "  filial." 

191   I  add  period  after  "  born." 

20  add  comma  after  "  death." 

194         6  for  "  The  lenient,"  &c.  read  thus.    *'  They  knew  nothing  of  that  lenient,  reviving 

medicine,      future  hope,"  and  their  only,"  &c. 

198          5  for  "  neca"  read  "  Seneca." 

"     ,  ■  r,      f "  family,"  and  "  friends." 

■  add  commas  after  {  j  »j 

[  "  encouraged. 

add  comma  after  Stoic." 

add  comma  after  "  conjugal." 

after  "  reported"  add  "  by  Plutarch." 

for  "  antiquam"  read  ♦'  antequam." 

for  '*  humourous"  read  "  humorous." 

for  *'  publickly"  read  "  publicly." 

for  "  humouroufly"  read  "  humoroufly."  \ 

for  "  publickly"  read  publicly." 

for     ut  qui  laqueo,  vitam  finifiet"  read  "  ut  qui  laqueo  vitam  finiffet." 
add  comma  after  "  criminal." 
for  "  impada"  read  "  impadlje." 
for  '*  cruifAa,  la,"  read  "  t70Ji/.a,ra." 

for  "  nihilo  fecius.    Dari  folere"  read  "  nihilo  fecius     Dari  folere.'^ 
for  Dari  non  folere  read  "  Dari  non  folere." 

265  34    for  "  MONUMENTVM"  read  "  MONVMENTVM,'* 

266—  —  1    add  comma  after  "  fuicide." 


204  

•'5 

206  

•3> 
■17 

21  I  

'  4 

219  

5 

234  

18 

340  

■  4 

24!  

■•5 

243  

■23 

244  

2 1 

246  

•24 

247  

■20 

24 

263-  

II 

14 

20 
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Line 

I  add  commSis  after  ^ 

—  9    add  comma  after  "  days." 

add  comma  after  "  Cyprus." 
for  "  There"  read  "  1  hear.'» 
add  comma 'after  "  fuic'de." 
add  comma  after  "  extravagance." 
for  "  gladius"  read  "  gladiis." 
omit  the  fecond  "  its." 
for  "  commnnties"  read  "  communities." 
.  for  "  leading"  read  "  lead;"  and  for  <*  concerning" T-ead  "  concerns, 
for  "  im  lies"  read  "  implies." 
for  "  of"  read  "  againft." 
add  comma  after  "  truth." 
.  add  comma  after  *'  which." 
add  comma  after  "  truth." 
add  comma  after  "  health." 
add  comma  after  '*  drink." 
for  "  for"  read  "  in." 
add  comma  after  "  profligacy." 
add  comma  after  "  impatience." 

add  comma  after  "  vigour."  ■'-  . 

add  comma  after  "  thing." 
omit  the  feeond  "  into." 


